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THE    NEWCOMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A1C0HO8T  THE  PAIMTEBS. 


HEN  Clive  New- 
come  comeB  to 
be  old,  no  doubt 
he  will  remem- 
ber big  Boman 


tbe  faappieBt 
which  fate  ever 
awarded  bim. 
The  friendly 
nimplicity  of  tbe  student's  life  there,  tbe  greatness  and  splen- 
door  of  tbe  scenes  surrounding  bim,  tbe  debgbtful  nature  of 
the  occupation  in  wbicb  be  is  engaged,  tbe  pleasant  company 
of  comrades  inspired  by  a  like  pleasure  over  a  simUar  calling, 
the  labour,  tbe  meditation,  tbe  holiday  and  tbe  kindly  feast 
afterwards,  should  make  the  art-students  the  happiest  of  youth, 
did  they  bat  know  their  good  fortune.  Their  work  is,  for  the 
moat  part,  delightfully  easy.  It  does  not  exercise  tbe  braiT 
too  much,  but  gently  occupies  it,  and  with  a  subject  most 
agreeable  to  tbe  scholar.  The  mere  poetic  flame,  or  jet  of 
invention,  needs  to  be  Ugbted  up  but  very  seldom,  namely, 
when  tbe  young  painter  is  dtivising  bis  subject,  or  settling  the 
composition  thereof.  The  posing  of  figures  and  drapery ;  tbe 
dexterous  copying  of  the  line ;  tbe  artful,  processes  of  crosa- 
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hatching,  of  stumping,  of  laying  on  lights,  and  what  not ;  tho 
arrangement  of  colom%  and  the  ploasnig  operations  of  glazing 
and  the  like,  are  labours  for  the  most  part  merely  manual. 
These,  with  the  smoking  of  a  proper  number  of  pipes,  carry 
the  student  through  his  day's  work.  If  you  pass  his  door 
you  will  very  probably  hear  him  singing  at  his  easel.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  young  lawyer,  mathematician,  or  divinity 
scholar  can  sing  over  his  volumes,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vance with  his  labour  *?  In  every  city  where  Art  is  practised 
there  are  old  gentlemen  who  never  touched  a  pencil  in  their 
lives,  but  find  the  occupation  and  company  of  artists  so  agree- 
able that  they  are  never  out  of  the  studios;  follow  one  genera- 
tion of  painters  after  another ;  sit  by  with  perfect  contentment 
while  Jack  is  drawing  his  pifferaro,  or  Tom  designing  his 
cartoon,  and  years  afterwards,  when  Jack  is  established  in 
Newman  Street,  and  Tom  a  Eoyal  Academician,  shall  still  be 
found  in  their  rooms,  occupied  now  by  fresh  painters  and 
pictures,  telling  the  youngsters,  their  successors,  what  glorious 
fellows  Jack  and  Tom  were.  A  poet  must  retire  to  privy  places 
and  meditate  his  rhymes  in  secret ;  a  painter  can  practise  his 
trade  \\\  the  company  of  friends.  Your  splendid  (7/^/  (Vfcole, 
a  Kubens  or  a  Horace  Vernet,  may  sit  with  a  secretary  read- 
ing to  him ;  a  troop  of  admiring  scholars  watching  the  master's 
hand ;  or  a  company  of  court  ladies  and  gentlemen  (to  whom 
he  addresses  a  few  kind  words  now  and  again)  looking  on 
admiringly ;  whilst  the  humblest  painter,  be  he  ever  so  poor, 
may  have  a  friend  watching  at  his  easel,  or  a  gentle  wife 
sitting  by  with  her  work  in  her  lap,  and  with  fond  smiles,  or 
talk  or  silence,  cheering  his  labour. 

Amongst  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  painters  assembled  at 
Eome,  Mr.  Clive  found  companions  and  friends.  The  cleverest 
man  w^as  not  tho  best  artist  very  often :  the  ablest  artist  not 
the  best  critic  nor  the  best  companion.  Many  a  man  could 
give  no  accoimt  of  the  faculty  within  him,  but  achieved  suc- 
cess because  he  could  not  help  it ;  and  did,  in  an  hour  and 
without  effort,  that  which  another  could  not  effect  with  half  a 
life's  labour.  There  were  young  sculptors  who  had  never  read 
a  line  of  Homer,  who  took  on  themselves,  nevertheless,  to 
interpret  and  continue  the  heroic  Greek  art.     There  were 
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youiig  painters  with  the  strongest  natural  taste  for  low  hu- 
moai%  comic  singing,  and  Cider-Cellar  jollifications,  who  would 
imitate  nothing  under  Michael  Angelo,  and  whose  canvases 
teemed  with  tremendous  allegories  of  fates,  furies,  genii  of 
death  and  battle.  There  were  long-haired  lads  who  fancied 
the  sublime  lay  in  the  Peruginesque  manner,  and  depicted 
saintly  personages  with  crisp  draperies,  crude  colours,  and 
halos  of  gold-leaf.  Our  friend  marked  all  these  practitioners 
of  Art  with  their  various  oddities  and  tastes,  and  was  welcomed 
in  the  ateUers  of  all  of  them,  from  the  grave  dons  and  seniors, 
the  senators  of  the  French  and  English  Academy,  down  to 
the  jovial  students  who  railed  at  the  elders  over  their  cheap 
cups  at  the  **Lepre."  What  a  gallant,  starving,  generous, 
kindly  life  many  of  them  led !  What  fun  in  their  grotesque 
airs,  what  friendship  and  gentleness  in  their  poverty !  How 
splendidly  Carlo  talked  of  the  marquis  his  cousin,  and  the 
duke  his  intimate  friend !  How  great  Federigo  was  on  the 
subject  of  his  wrongs  from  the  Academy  at  home,  a  i)ack  of 
tradesmen  who  could  not  understand  high  art,  and  who  had 
never  seen  a  good  picture !  With  what  haughtiness  Augusto 
swaggered  about  at  Su-  John's  soirees^  though  he  was  known 
to  have  borrowed  Fernando's  coat  and  Luigi's  dress-boots! 
If  one  or  the  other  was  ill,  how  nobly  and  generously  his 
companions  flocked  to  comfort  him,  took  turns  to  nurse  the 
sick  man  through  nights  of  fever,  contributed  out  of  their 
slender  means  to  help  him  through  his  diflBculty.  Max,  who 
loves  fine  dresses  and  the  carnival  so,  gave  up  a  costume  and 
a  carriage  so  as  to  help  Paul.  Paul,  when  he  sold  his  picture 
(through  the  agency  of  Pietro,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled, 
and  who  recommended  him  to  a  patron),  gave  a  third  of  the 
money  back  to  Max,  and  took  another  third  portion  to  Lazaro, 
with  his  poor  wife  and  children,  who  had  not  got  a  single 
order  all  that  winter — and  so  the  story  went  on.  I  have  heard 
Olive  tell  of  two  noble  young  Americans  who  came  to  Europe 
to  study  their  art;  of  whom  the  one  fell  sick  whilst  the 
other  supported  his  penniless  comrade,  and  out  of  sixpence 
a  day  absolutely  kept  but  a  penny  for  himself,  giving  the 
rest  to  his  sick  companion.  "I  should  like  to  have  known 
that   good  Samaritan,  sir,"  our   Colonel   said,  twirling  his 
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muBtacbios,  when  we  saw  him  again,  and  his  son  told  him 
that  story. 

J.  J.,  in  his  steady  silent  w^ay,  worked  on  every  day,  and 
for  many  hours  every  day.  When  Chve  entered  their  studio 
of  a  morning,  he  found  J.  J.  there,  and  there  he  left  him. 
When  the  Life  Academy  was  over,  at  night,  and  Clive  went 
out  to  his  soirees,  J.  J.  lighted  his  lamp  and  continued  his 
happy  labour.  He  did  not  care  for  the  brawling  supper- 
parties  of  his  comrades ;  liked  better  to  stay  at  homo  than  to 
go  into  the  world,  and  was  seldom  abroad  of  a  night  except 
during  the  illness  of  Luigi  before  mentioned,  when  J.  J.  spent 
constant  evenings  at  the  other's  bedside.  J.  J.  was  fortunate 
as  well  as  skilful:  people  in  the  world  took  a  liking  to  the 
modest  young  man,  and  he  had  more  than  one  order  for 
pictures.  The  Artists'  Club,  at  the  *'  Lepre,"  set  him  down  as 
close  with  his  money ;  but  a  year  after  he  left  Kome,  Lazaro 
and  his  wife,  w^ho  still  remained  there,  told  a  different  tale. 
Clive  Newcome,  when  he  heard  of  their  distress,  gave  them 
something — as  much  as  he  could  spare ;  but  J.  J.  gave  more, 
and  Clive  was  as  eager  in  acknowledging  and  admhing  his 
friend's  generosity  as  he  was  in  speaking  of  his  genius.  His 
was  a  fortunate  organisation  indeed.  iStudy  was  his  chief 
amjasement.  Self-denial  came  easily  to  him.  Pleasure,  or 
what  is  generally  called  so,  had  little  charm  for  him.  His 
ordinary  companions  were  pure  and  sweet  thoughts ;  his  out- 
door enjoyment  the  contemplation  of  Ucatural  beauty ;  for  re- 
creation, the  hundred  pleasant  dexterities  and  manipulations 
of  his  craft  were  ceaselessly  interesting  to  him :  he  would  draw 
every  knot  in  an  oak  panel,  or  every  leaf  in  an  orange-tree, 
smiling,  and  taking  a  gay  delight  over  the  simple  feats  of 
skill:  whenever  you  found  him  he  seemed  watchful  and  serene, 
his  modest  virgin-lamp  always  lighted  and  trim.  No  gusts  of 
passion  extinguished  it ;  no  hopeless  wandering  in  the  dai'k- 
ness  afterwards  led  him  astray.  Wayfarers  through  the  world, 
we  meet  now.  and  again  with  such  purity,  and  salute  it,  and 
hush  whilst  it  passes  on. 

W^e  have  it  under  Clive  Newcome's  own  signature  that  lie 
intended  to  pass  a  couple  of  years  in  Italy,  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  his  profession.     Other  besides  pro- 
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fessional  reasons  were  working  seci'etly  in  the  young  man's 
mind,  causing  him  to  think  that  absence  from  England  was 
the  best  cure  for  a  malady  under  which  he  secretly  laboured. 
But  change  of  air  may  cure  some  sick  people  more  speedily 
than  the  sufferers  ever  hoped ;  and  also  it  is  on  record  that 
young  men  with  the  very  best  intentions  respecting  study  do 
not  fulfil  them,  and  are  led  away  from  their  scheme  by  acci- 
dent, or  pleasiu*e,  or  necessity,  or  some  good  cause.  Young 
Clive  worked  sedulously  two  or  three  months  at  his  vocation 
at  Bome,  secretly  devouring,  no  doubt,  the  pangs  of  senti- 
mental disappointment  under  which  he  laboured;  and  he  drew 
from  his  models,  and  he  sketched  round  about  everything  that 
suited  his  pencil  on  both  sides  of  Tiber ;  and  he  laboured  at 
the  Life  Academy  of  nights — a  model  himself  to  other  young 
students.  The  symptoms  of  his  sentimental  malady  began  to 
abate.  He  took  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Jack,  and  Tom, 
and  Harry  round  about  him :  Art  exercised  its  great  healing 
influence  on  his  wounded  spirit,  which,  to  be  sure,  had  never 
given  in.  The  meeting  of  the  painters  at  the  "  Cafe  Greco," 
and  at  their  private  houses,  was  very  jovial,  pleasant,  and 
lively.  CUve  smoked  his  pipe,  drank  his  glass  of  Marsala, 
sang  his  song,  and  took  part  in  the  general  chorus  as  gaily  as 
the  joUiest  of  the  boys.  He  was  the  cock  of  the  whole  paint- 
ing school,  the  favourite  of  all ;  and  to  be  liked  by  the  people, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  we,  for  our  parts,  must  like 
them. 

Then,  besides  the  painters,  he  liad,  as  he  has  mformed  us, 
the  other  society  of  Eome.  Every  winter  there  is  a  gay  and 
pleasant  English  colony  in  that  capital,  of  course  more  or 
less  remarkable  for  rank,  fashion,  and  agreeability  with  every 
varying  year.  In  Olive's  year  some  very  iJeasant  folks  set 
up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  usual  foreigners'  resort  round 
about  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  I  was  amused  to  find,  lately, 
on  looking  over  the  travels  of  the  respectable  M.  de  PoUnitz, 
that,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  same  quarter,  the 
same  streets  and  palaces,  scarce  changed  from  those  days,  were 
even  then  polite  foreigners'  resort.  Of  one  or  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, Clive  had  made  the  acquaintance  in  the  hunting-field; 
others  he  had  met  during  his  brief  appearance  in  the  London 
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world.  Bcinj;  a  youth  of  great  personal  agility,  fitted  thereby 
to  the  raceful  performance  of  polkas,  tVe. ;  having  good  man- 
ners, and  good  looks,  and  good  credit  with  Prince  Polonia,  or 
some  other  banker,  Mr.  Newcome  was  thus  made  very  wel- 
come to  the  Anglo-Roman  society ;  and  as  kindly  received  in 
genteel  houses,  where  they  drank  tea  and  danced  the  galop, 
as  in  those  dusky  taverns  and  reth'ed  lodgings  where  his 
bearded  comrades,  the  painters,  held  their  meetings. 

Thrown  together  every  day,  and  night  after  night ;  flock- 
ing to  the  same  picture-galleries,  statue-galleries,  Pincian 
drives,  and  church  functions,  the  English  colonists  at  Eome 
l)erforce  become  intimat(.s  and  in  manj'  cases  friendly.  They 
have  an  English  library  where  the  various  meets  for  the  week 
are  placarded :  on  such  a  day  the  Vatican  galleries  ar(;  open ; 
the  next  is  the  feast  of  Saint  So-and-so;  on  Wednesday  there 
will  be  music  and  Vespers  at  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  on  Thursday 
the  Pope  will  bless  the  animals— sheep,  horses,  and  what  not: 
and  flocks  of  English  accordingly  rush  to  witness  the  benedic- 
tion of  droves  of  donkeys.  In  a  word,  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Caesars,  the  august  fanes  of  the  Popes,  with  their  splendour 
and  ceremony,  are  all  mapped  out  and  arranged  for  English 
diversion ;  and  we  run  in  a  crowd  to  high  mass  at  St.  Peter's, 
or  to  the  illumination  on  Easter-day,  as  we  run  when  the 
bell  rings  to  the  Bosjesmen  at  Cremorne,  or  the  fireworks  at 
Vauxhall. 

Piunning  to  see  fireworks  alone,  rushing  off  to  examhie 
Bosjesmen  by  one's  self,  is  dreary  work !  I  should  think 
very  few  men  would  have  the  courage  to  do  it  unattended,  and 
l)ersonally  would  not  prefer  a  pipe  in  their  own  rooms.  Hence 
if  Clive  went  to  see  all  these  sights,  as  he  did,  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded that  he  went  in  company,  and  if  he  went  in  company 
and  sought  it,  we  may  suppose  that  little  affair  which  annoyed 
him  at  Baden  no  longer  tended  to  hurt  his  i)eace  of  mind  very 
seriously.  The  truth  is,  om*  countrymen  are  pleasanter  abroad 
than  at  home;  most  hospitable,  kindly,  and  eager  to  be 
pleased  and  to  please.  You  see  a  family  half-a-dozen  times 
in  a  week  in  the  little  Boman  circle,  whom  you  shall  not  meet 
twice  in  a  season  afterwards  in  the  enormous  London  round. 
When  Easter  is  over  and  everybody  is  going  away  at  Eome, 
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you  and  your  neighbour  shake  hands,  smcerely  sorry  to  part: 
in  Loudon  we  are  obUged  to  dilute  our  kindness  so  tbJ.i  there 
is  hardly  any  smack  of  the  original  milk.  As  one  by  one  the 
pleasant  families  dropped  ofif  with  whom  Clive  had  spent  his 
happy  winter;  as  Admiral  Freeman's  carriage  drove  away, 
whose  pretty  girls  he  caught  at  St.  Peter's  kissing  St.  Peter's 
toe;  as  Dick  Denby's  family  ark  appeared  with  all  Denby's 
sweet  young  children  kissing  farewells  to  him  out  of  window : 
as  those  three  charming  Miss  Balhols  with  whom  he  had  that 
glorious  day  in  the  Catacombs ;  as  friend  after  friend  quitted 
the  great  city  with  kind  greetings,  warm  pressures  of  the 
hand,  and  hopes  of  meeting  in  a  yet  greater  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  young  Clive  felt  a  depression  of  spirit.  Rome 
was  Rome,  but  it  was  pleasanter  to  see  it  in  company ;  our 
painters  are  smoking  still  at  the  **  Cafe  Greco,"  but  a  society 
aU  smoke  and  all  painters  did  not  suit  him.  If  Mr.  Clive  is 
not  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Beethoven,  if  his  genius  is  not 
gloomy,  solitary,  gigantic,  shining  alone,  like  a  lighthouse,  a 
storm  round  about  him,  and  breakers  dashing  at  his  feet,  I 
cannot  help  myself;  he  is  as  heaven  made  him,  brave,  honest, 
gay,  and  friendly,  and  persons  of  a  gloomy  turn  must  not  look 
to  him  as  a  hero. 

So  Clive  and  his  companion  worked  away  with  all  their 
hearts  from  November  imtil  far  into  April,  when  Easter  came, 
and  the  glorious  gala  with  which  the  Roman  Church  celebrates 
that  holy  season.  By  this  time  Clive's  books  were  full  of 
sketches.  Ruins  imperial  and  mediseval ;  peasants  and  bag- 
pipemen ;  Passionists  with  shaven  poUs ;  Capuchins  and  the 
equally  hairy  frequenters  of  the  **  Cafe  Greco;"  painters  of  all 
nations  who  resort  there;  Cardinals  and  their  queer  equipages 
and  attendants;  the  Holy  Father  himself  (it  was  Gregory 
sixteenth  of  the  name) ;  the  dandified  English  on  the  Pincio 
and  the  wonderful  Roman  members  of  the  hunt — were  not  all 
these  designed  by  the  young  man  and  admu-ed  by  his  friends 
in  after  days  ?  J.  J.'s  sketches  were  few,  but  he  had  painted 
two  beautiful  little  pictures,  and  sold  them  for  so  good  a  price 
that  Prince  PolonLa's  people  were  quite  civil  to  him.  He  had 
orders  for  yet  more  pictures,  and  having  worked  very  hard, 
thought  himself  authorised  to  accompany  Mr.  Clive  upon  a 
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iJrasurt:  trip  to  Naples,  wliieii  the  latt^^r  deemed  necessary 
;Jler  hh  own  tremeiirlou.s  lalxiurs.  He  for  LLs  part  had 
painted  no  pictures,  though  he  had  commenced  a  dozen  and 
turned  them  to  the  wall ;  but  he  had  bketcbed,  and  dined,  and 
smoked,  and  danced,  ah  we  have  seen.  So  the  little  britzska 
was  put  Ijehind  horses  again,  and  our  two  friends  set  out  on 
their  tour,  ha\'ing  quite  a  crowd  of  brother  artists  to  cheer 
them,  who  had  assembled  and  had  a  breakfast  for  the  pur- 
jiose  at  that  comfortaU(3  osteria  near  tlie  Lateran  Gate.  How 
the  fi^Uows  flung  their  hats  up,  and  shouted  "  Lebe  wohl," 
and  *'  Adieu,"  and  "  God  bless  you,  old  boy,"  in  many  lan- 
guages! Clive  was  the  young  swell  of  the  artists  of  that 
year,  and  adored  by  the  whole  of  the  jolly  company.  His 
sketches  were  pronounced  on  all  hands  to  be  admirable ;  it 
was  agreed  that  if  he  chose  lie  might  do  anything. 

So  with  promises  of  a  speedy  return  they  left  behind  them 
the  noble  city,  which  all  love  who  once  have  seen  it,  and  of 
which  we  think  afterwards  ever  with  the  kindness  and  the 
regard  of  home.  Thf^y  dashed  across  the  Campagna  and  over 
the  beautiful  hills  of  Albano,  and  sped  through  the  solemn 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  stoppcil  to  roost  at  Terracina  (which 
was  not  at  all  like  Fra  Diiivolo's  Terracina  at  Covent  Garden, 
as  J.  J.  was  distressed  to  remark),  and  so,  galloping  onwards 
through  a  hundred  ancif.nt  cities  that  crumble  on  the  shores 
of  the  Ijeautiful  Mediterranean,  behold,  on  the  second  day,  as 
they  ascended  a  hill  about  noon,  Vesuvius  came  in  \iew,  its 
great  shafie  shimmering  blue  in  the  distiint  haze,  its  banner 
of  smoke  in  the  cloudless  sky.  And  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  fas  everylxxly  will  who  starts  from  Terracina  early 
and  i>ays  the  post-boy  well)  the  travellers  came  to  an  ancient 
city  walled  and  fortified,  with  drawbridges  over  the  shining 
moats. 

"  Here  is  Capua,"  says  J.  J.,  and  Clive  burst  out  laughing ; 
thinking  of  his  Capua  which  he  had  left — how  many  months 
— years  it  seemed  ago.  From  Capua  to  Naples  is  a  fine 
straight  road,  and  our  travellers  were  landed  at  the  latter 
place  at  supper-time;  where,  if  they  had  quarters  at  the 
**  Vittoria  Hotel,"  they  were  as  comfoi-table  as  any  gentlemen 
painters  need  wish  to  be  in  this  world. 
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The  aspect  of  the  place  was  so  charming  and  deUghtful 
to  Clive : — the  beautiful  sea  stretched  before  his  eyes  when 
waking,  Capri  a  fairy  island  in  the  distance,  in  the  amethyst 
rocks  of  which  Sirens  might  be  playing;  that  fair  line  of 
cities  skirting  the  shore  glittering  white  along  the  purple 
water ;  over  the  whole  brilliant  scene  Vesuvius  rising,  with 
cloudlets  playing  round  its  summit,  and  the  country  bursting 
out  into  that  glorious  vegetation  with  which  sumptuous  nature 
decorates  every  spring ;  this  city  and  scene  of  Naples  were  so 
much  to  Clive's  liking  that  I  have  a  letter  from  him  dated  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  young  man's  arrival,  in  which  he 
announces  his  intention  of  staying  there  for  ever,  and  gives 
me  an  invitation  to  some  fine  lodgings  in  a  certain  palazzo, 
on  which  he  has  cast  his  eye.  He  is  so  enraptured  with  the 
place,  that  he  says  to  die  and  be  buried  there  even  would  be 
quite  a  treat,  so  charming  is  the  cemetery  where  the  Neapolitan 
dead  repose. 

The  Fates  did  not,  however,  ordain  that  Clive  Newcome 
should  pass  xll  his  life  at  Naples.  His  Boman  banker  pre- 
sently forwa^rded  a  few  letters  to  his  address ;  some  which  had 
arrived  after  his  departure,  others  which  had  been  lying  at 
the  popte  restante,  with  his  name  written  in  perfectly  legible 
characters,  but  which  the  authorities  of  the  post,  according 
to  their  custom,  would  not  see  when  Clive  sent  for  them. 

It  was  one  of  these  letters  which  Clive  clutched  the  most 
eagerly.  It  had  been  lying  since  October,  actually,  at  the 
Boman  post,  though  Clive  had  asked  for  letters  there  a  hundred 
times.  It  was  that  little  letter  from  Ethel,  in  reply  to  his 
own,  whereof  we  have  made  mention  in  a  previous  chapter. 
There  was  not  much  in  the  little  letter.  Nothing,  of  course, 
that  Virtue  or  Grandmamma  might  not  read  over  the  young 
WTiter's  shoulder.  It  was  affectionate,  simple,  rather  melan- 
choly ;  described  in  a  few  words  Sir  Brian's  seizure  and  present 
condition ;  spoke  of  Lord  Kew,  who  was  mending  rapidly,  as 
if  CHve,  of  course,  was  aware  of  his  accident ;  of  the  children  ; 
of  Clive's  father;  and  ended  with  a  hearty  **  God  bless  you," 
to  Clive,  from  his  sincere  Ethel. 

"  You  boast  of  its  being  over.  You  see  it  is  not  over," 
says  Clive's  monitor  and  companion.     "Else  why  should  you 
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have  dashed  at  that  letter  before  all  the  others,  Clive  ?  "  J.  J. 
had  been  watchmg,  not  without  interest,  Olive's  blank  face  as 
he  read  the  young  lady's  note. 

**  How  do  you  know  who  wrote  the  letter  ?  "  asks  CUve. 

**I  can  read  the  signature  in  your  face,"  says  the  other; 
"  and  I  could  almost  tell  the  contents  of  the  note.  Why  have 
you  such  a  tell-tale  face,  CUve  ?  " 

"It  is  over ;  but  when  a  man  has  once,  you  know,  gone 
through  an  affair  like  that,"  says  Clive,  looking  very  grave, 
"he — he's  anxious  to  hear  of  Alice  Gray,  and  how  she's  get- 
ting on,  you  see,  my  good  friend."  And  he  began  to  shout 
out  as  of  old — 

**  Her  heart  it  is  another's,  she — never— can — be — mine/' 

and  to  laugh  at  the  end  of  the  song.  "  Well,  well,"  says  he; 
"  it  is  a  very  kind  note,  a  very  proper  little  note ;  the  expres- 
sions is  elegant,  J.  J.,  the  sentiments  is  most  correct.  All 
the  little  <'s  is  most  properly  crossed,  and  all  the  little  ?'s  have 
dots  over  their  little  heads.  It's  a  sort  of  a  prize  note,  don't 
you  see  ?  and  one  such  as,  in  the  old  spelling-book  story, 
the  good  boy  received  a  plum-cake  for  writing.  Perhaps  you 
weren't  educated  on  the  old  spelling-book,  J.  J.  ?  My  good 
old  father  taught  me  to  read  out  of  his — I  say,  I  think  it  was 
a  shame  to  keep  the  old  boy  waiting  whilst  I  have  been  giving 
an  audience  to  this  young  lady.  Dear  old  father !  "  and  he 
apostrophised  the  letter.  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  su- ;  Miss 
Newcome  requested  five  minutes'  conversation,  and  I  was 
obliged,  from  politeness,  you  know,  to  receive.  There's  no- 
thing between  us :  nothing  but  what's  most  correct,  upon  my 
honour  and  conscience."  And  he  kissed  his  father's  letter, 
and  calling  out  again,  **  Dear  old  father !  "  proceeded  to  read 
as  follows : — 

*' '  Your  letters,  my  dearest  CUve,  have  been  the  greatest  com- 
fort to  me.  I  seem  to  hear  you  as  I  read  them.  I  can't  but  think 
that  this,  the  modern  and  iiatiiral  style,  is  a  great  progi'ess  upon  the 
old-fashiu)ied  manner  of  my  day,  when  we  used  to  begin  to  our 
fathers,  **  Honoured  Father,"  or  even  **  Honoured  Sir  "  some  pre- 
cisiaiis  used  to  write  still  from  Mr.  Lord's  Academy,  at  Tooting, 
where  I  went  before  Grey  Friars — though  I  suspect  parents  were  no 
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more  lionoiircd  in  those  days  than  nowadays.  I  know  one  who  had 
rather  he  tmsted  than  honoured ;  and  you  may  call  me  what  you 
please,  so  as  you  do  that. 

•*  *  It  is  not  only  to  me  your  letters  givo  pleasure.  Last  week  I 
took  yours  firom  Baden  Baden,  No.  8,  September  15,  into  Calcutta, 
and  could  not  help  showing  it  at  Government  House,  where  I  dined. 
Your  sketch  of  the  old  Russian  Princess  and  her  little  hoy,  gam- 
bling, was  capital.  Colonel  Buckmaster,  Lord  Bagwig's  private 
secretary,  knew  her,  and  says  it  is  to  a  T,  And  I  read  out  to  some 
of  my  young  fellows  what  you  said  about  play,  and  how  you  had 
given  it  over.  I  very  much  fear  some  of  the  young  rogues  are 
at  dice  and  brandy-pawnee  before  tiffin.  What  you  say  of  young 
Ridley,  I  take  cii/m  grano.     His  sketches  I  thought  very  agreeable ; 

but  to  compare  them  to  a  certain  gentleman'' s Never  mind,  I 

shall  not  try  to  make  him  think  too  well  of  himself.  I  Idssed  dear 
Ethers  hand  in  your  letter.     I  write  her  a  long  letter  by  this  mail. 

**  *  If  Paul  de  Florae  in  any  way  resembles  his  mother,  between 
you  and  him  tliere  ought  to  be  a  very  warm  regard.  I  knew  her 
when  I  was  a  boy,  long  before  you  were  bom  or  thought  of ;  and  in 
wandering  forty  years  through  the  world  since,  I  have  seen  no  woman 
in  my  eyes  so  good  or  so  beautiful.  Your  cousin  Ethel  reminded 
me  of  her :  as  handsome,  but  not  so  lovely.  Yes,  it  was  that  pale 
lady  you  saw  at  Paris,  with  eyes  full  of  care,  and  liair  streaked  with 
grey.  So  it  will  be  the  turn  of  you  young  folks,  come  eiglit  more 
lustres,  and  your  heads  will  be  bald  hke  mine,  or  grey  like  ^^ladame 
de  Florae's,  and  bending  over  the  gromid  where  we  are  lying  in 
quiet.  I  understand  from  you  that  young  Paul  is  not  in  very 
flourishing  circumstances.  If  he  still  is  in  need,  mind  and  be  his 
banker,  and  /  will  be  yours.  Any  child  of  hers  must  never  want 
when  I  have  a  spare  guinea.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you,  sir,  that  I 
cared  for  her  more  than  milhons  of  guineas  once ;  and  lialf  broke 
my  heart  about  her  when  I  went  to  India,  as  a  young  chap.  So,  if 
any  such  misfortunes  happen  to  you,  consider,  my  boy,  you  are  not 
the  only  one. 

** '  Binnie  writes  me  word  that  he  has  been  ailing.  I  hope  you 
are  a  good  correspondent  with  him.  What  made  me  turn  to  liim 
just  after  speaking  of  unlucky  love  affairs  ?  Could  I  be  thinking 
about  little  Rosey  Mackenzie  ?  She  is  a  sweet  little  lass,  and  James 
will  leave  her  a  pretty  piece  of  money.  Verbum  saj).  I  should  like 
you  to  marry ;  but  God  forbid  you  should  marry  for  a  million  of 
gold  mohnrs. 

•' '  And  gold  mohurs  bring  me  to  another  subject.     Do  you  know, 
I  narrowly  missed  losing  half  a  lakh  of  rupees  which  I  had  at  an 
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agent's  here?  And  wlio  do  you  think  w-anicd  nie  about  Iiim  ?  Our 
friend  Iiunimun  Loll,  who  has  lately  bet-n  in  England,  and  with 
whom  I  Hindu  the  voyage  I'mni  Iriouthampton.  He  is  a  man  of 
wonderful  tact  and  observation.  I  used  to  think  meanly  of  the 
lioucsty  of  natives,  and  treat  them  hau;;htity.  as  I  recoUoet  doing 
this  very  Kcntlemau  at  your  uncle  Kewconnj's  in  nrAan.itoue  Square. 
He  heaiK'd  coiils  of  fire  on  loy  head  by  saviuf;  luy  money  for  me : 
and  I  have  placed  it  at  interest  in  his  house.  If  1  would  but 
listen  to  him,  my  capital  might  be  trebled  in  a  year,  he  says,  and 
the  interest  immensely  increa-ied.  He  enjoys  the  greatest  esteem 
among  the  moneyed  men  here ;  keeps  a  splendid  establishment  and 


house  here,  in  Barrackporc ;  i-s  princely  in  his  bcncfiictions.  He 
talks  to  mc  about  the  OKtablishmeiit  of  a  bank,  of  which  the  profits 
are  so  enonnous  and  the  scheme  so  (seeniinglyl  clear,  that  I  don't 
know  whether  I  mayn't  bo  tempted  to  take  a  few  shBrca,  Novs 
verrons.  Several  of  my  friends  are  longing  to  have  a  finger  in  it ; 
but  be  sure  of  this,  I  slmll  do  nothing  rashly  and  without  the  very 
best  advice. 

"'I  liave  not  been  frightened  yet  by  your  drafts  upon  me. 
Draw  as  many  of  these  as  you  please.  You  know  I  don't  half  like 
the  other  kind  of  drawing,  except  as  a  ddlasacmcnt :  but  if  you  chose 
to  be  a  weaver,  like  my  graiidfatlier,  I  should  not  say  you  nay. 
Don't  stint  yourself  of  money  or  of  honest  pleasure.  Of  what  good 
is  money,  uulesa  we  can  make  those  we  love  happy  with  it  ?  There 
would  be  no  need  for  me  to  save,  if  you  were  to  save  too.     So,  and 
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as  you  know  as  well  as  I  what  our  means  are,  in  every  honest  way 
use  them.  I  should  hke  you  not  to  pass  the  whole  of  next  year  in 
Italy,  but  to  come  home  and  pay  a  visit  to  honest  James  Binnie.  I 
wonder  how  the  old  barrack  in  Fitzroy  Square  looks  without  me  ? 
Try  and  go  round  by  Paris  on  your  way  home,  and  pay  your  \asit, 
and  carry  your  father's  fond  remembrances,  to  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Florae.  I  don*t  say  remember  me  to  my  brother,  as  I  write 
Brian  by  this  mail.  Adieu,  mon  ills !  je  t'embrasse ! — and  am 
always  my  dive's  affectionate  father,  **  *  T.  N.'  " 

"Isn't  he  a  noble  old  trump?"  That  point  had  been 
settled  by  the  young  men  any  time  these  three  years.  And 
now  Mr.  J.  J.  remarked  that  when  Clive  had  read  his  father's 
letter  once,  then  he  read  Ethel's  over  again,  and  put  it  in  his 
breast-pocket,  and  was  very  disturbed  in  mind  that  day,  pish- 
ing and  pshawing  at  the  statue  gallery  which  they  went  to  see 
at  the  Museo. 

"  After  all,"  says  Clive,  "  what  rubbish  these  second-rate 
statues  are !  what  a  great  hulking  abortion  is  this  brute  of  a 
Famese  Hercules !  There's  only  one  bit  in  the  whole  gallery 
that  is  worth  a  twopenny  piece." 

It  was  the  beautiful  fragment  called  Psyche.  J.  J.  smiled 
as  his  comrade  spoke  in  admiration  of  this  statue — in  the 
slim  shape,  in  the  delicate  formation  of  the  neck,  in  the 
haughty  virginal  expression,  the  Psyche  is  not  unlike  the 
Diana  of  the  Louvre — and  the  Diana  of  the  Louvre,  we  have 
said,  was  likp  a  certain  young  lady. 

"  After  all,"  continues  Clive,  looking  up  at  the  great 
knotted  legs  of  that  clumsy  caricatured  porter  which  Glykon 
the  Athenian  sculptured  in  bad  times  of  art  surely, — **she 
could  not  write  otherwise  than  she  did — don't  you  see  ?  Her 
letter  is  quite  kind  and  affectionate.  You  see  she  says  she 
shall  always  hear  of  me  with  pleasure :  hopes  I'll  come  back 
soon,  and  bring  some  good  pictures  with  me,  since  pictures  I 
will  do.  She  thinks  small  beer  of  painters,  J.  J. — well,  we 
don't  think  small  beer  of  ourselves,  my  noble  friend.  I — I 
suppo^  it  must  be  over  by  this  time,  and  I  may  write  to 
her  as  the  Countess  of  Kew."  The  custode  of  the  apartment 
had  seen  admiration  and  wonder  expressed  by  hundreds  of 
visitors  to  his  marble  Giant;  but  he  had  never  known  Hercules 
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occasion  emotion  before,  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  stranger 
who,  after  staring  awhile  at  the  statue,  dashed  his  hand  across 
his  forehead  with  a  ^roan,  and  walked  away  from  before  the 
graven  image  of  the  huge  Strongman,  who  had  himself  been 
made  such  a  fool  by  women. 

**  My  father  wants  me  to  go  and  see  James  and  Madame 
de  Florae,*'  says  Clive,  as  they  stride  down  the  street  to  the 
Toledo. 

J.  J.  puts  his  arm  through  his  companion's,  which  is  deep 
in  the  pocket  of  his  velvet  paletot.  **  You  must  not  go  home 
till  you  hear  it  is  over,  Olive,"  whispers  J.  J. 

"  Of  course  not,  old  boy,"  says  the  other,  blowing  tobaeco 
out  of  his  shaking  head. 

Not  very  long  after  theii*  arrival,  we  may  be  sure  they  went 
to  Pompeii,  of  which  place,  as  this  is  not  an  Italian  tour,  but 
a  history  of  Clive  Newcome,  Esquire,  and  his  most  respectable 
family,  we  shall  offer  to  give  no  description.  The  young  man 
had  read  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  delightful  story,  which  has  be- 
come the  history  of  Pompeii,  before  they  canu;  tliither,  and 
PHiiy's  description,  aimd  the  "  Guide-Book.''  Admiring  the 
wonderful  ingenuity  with  which  the  English  writer  had  illus- 
trated the  phice  by  his  text,  as  if  the  houses  were  so  many  pic- 
tures to  which  he  had  appended  a  story,  Clive,  the  wa^,  who  was 
always  indulging  his  vein  for  caricature,  was  proposing  that 
they  should  take  the  same  place,  names,  i)i()ple,  and  make  a 
burlesque  story:  "Wliat  would  be  a  better  figure,"  says  he, 
"  than  Pliny's  mother,  whom  the  historian  describes  as  exceed- 
ingly corpulent,  and  walking  away  from  tlie  catastrophe  with 
slaves  holding  cushions  Ijelimd  her,  to  sliield  her  i)lump  i>erson 
from  the  cinders  !  Yes,  old  Mrs.  Pliny  shall  be  my  heroine  ! '' 
says  Clive.  A  picture  of  her  on  a  dark  gi-ey  paper,  and  touched 
up  with  red  at  the  extremities,  exists  in  Clive's  album  to  the 
present  day. 

As  they  were  laughing,  rattUng,  wondering,  mimicking,  the 
cicerone  attending  them  with  his  nasal  twaddle,  anon  pausing 
and  silent,  yielding  to  the  melancholy  pity  and  wonder  which 
the  aspect  of  that  strange  sad  smiling  lonely  place  inspires : 
behold  they  come  upon  another  party  of  English,  two  young 
men  accompanjing  a  lady. 
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*'  What,  Clive !  "  cries  one. 

"My  dear  dear  Lord  Kew!"  shouts  the  other;  and  as 
each  yoong  man  rushes  up  and  grasps  the  two  hands  of  the 
other,  they  both  begm  to  blush.  .  .  . 

Lord  Eew  and  his  family  resided  in  a  neighboiu-ing  hotel 
on  the  Chiafa  at  Naples,  and  that  very  evening,  on  returning 
from  the  Pompeian  exciursion,  the  two  painters  were  invited 
to  take  tea  by  those  friendly  persons.  J.  J.  excused  himself, 
and  sat  at  home  drawing  all  night.  Clive  went,  and  passed 
a  pleasant  evening;  in  which  all  sorts  of  future  toiurs  and 
pleasure-parties  were  projected  by  the  young  men.  They  were 
to  >isit  PfiBstum,  Capri,  Sicily :  why  not  Malta  and  the  East  ? 
asked  Lord  Kew. 

Lady  Walham  was  alarmed.  Had  not  Kew  been  in  the 
East  already  ?  Clive  was  surprised  and  agitated  too.  Could 
Kew  think  of  going  to  the  East,  and  making  long  journeys 
when  he  had — he  had  other  engagements  that  would  necessi- 
tate his  return  home  ?  No,  he  must  not  go  to  the  East,  Lord 
Kew's  mother  avowed;  Kew  had  promised  to  stay  with  her 
during  the  summer  at  Castellamare,  and  Mr.  Newcome  must 
come  and  paint  their  portraits  there — all  their  portraits.  She 
would  like  to  have  an  entire  picture-gallery  of  Kews,  if  her  son 
would  remain  at  home  during  the  sittings. 

At  an  early  hour  Lady  Walham  retired  to  rest,  exacting 
CUve's  promise  to  come  to  Castellamare ;  and  George  Barnes 
disappeared  to  array  himself  in  an  evening  costume,  and  to  pay 
his  round  of  visits  as  became  a  young  diplomatist.  This  part 
of  diplomatic  duty  does  not  commence  until  after  the  opera  at 
Naples ;  and  society  begins  when  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
gone  to  bed. 

Kew  and  CUve  sate  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  latter  returned  to  his  hotel.  Not  one  of  those  fine  parties 
at  Paestum,  Sicily,  &c.,  was  carried  out.  Clive  did  not  go  to 
the  East  at  all,  and  it  was  J.  J.  who  painted  Lord  Kew's 
portrait  that  summer  at  Castellamare.  The  next  day  Clive 
went  for  his  passport  to  the  embassy ;  and  a  steamer  depart- 
ing direct  for  Marseilles  on  that  very  afternoon,  behold  Mr. 
Newcome  was  on  board  of  her;  Lord  Kew  and  his  brother 
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and  J.  J.  waving  their  hats  to  him  as  the  vessel  left  the 
shore. 

Away  went  the  ship,  cleaving  swiftly  through  the  azure 
waters ;  hut  not  swiftly  enough  for  Clive.  J,  J.  went  back 
with  a  sigh  to  his  sketch-book  and  easels.  I  suppose  the 
other  young  disciple  of  Art  had  heard  something  which  caused 
him  to  forsake  his  sublime  mistress  for  one  who  was  much 
more  capricious  and  earthly. 


THE  A£llCOAJ£S. 


CHAPTER  n.    ' 

BFTUBNB  FBOH  HOME  TO  FAU.  MALL. 


N£  morning  in  the 
month  of  July, 
when  there  was 
actually  sun- 
shine in  Lamb 
Court,  and  the 
two  gentlemen 
who  occupied 
the  third -floor 
chambers  there 
in    partnership 


aa  their  cnstom  was,  over  their  pipee,  their  manuscripts,  and 
their  Time$  newspaper,  behold  a  fresh  sunshine  burst  into 
their  room  in  the  person  of  young  CUve,  with  a  bronzed 
face,  and  a  yellow  beard  and  mustachios,  and  those  bright 
«heerful  eyes,  the  sight  of  which  was  always  so  welcome  to 
both  of  OS.  "  What,  Cliye !  What,  the  young  one !  What, 
Benjamin ! "  shoat  Pendennis  and  Warrington.  Clive  had 
obtained  a  very  high  place  indeed  in  the  latter's  affections,  so 
much  so,  that  if  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  be  jea- 
lous of  such  a  generous  brave  fellow,  I  might  have  grudged 
him  bis  share  of  Warrington's  regard.  He  blushed  up  with 
pleasure  to  see  us  again.  Pidgeon,  our  boy,  introduced  him 
with  a  jubilant  countenance ;  and  Flanagan,  the  laundress, 
came  smirking  out  of  the  bedroom,  eager  to  get  a  nod  of 
recognition  from  him,  and  bestow  a  smile  of  welcome  upoa 
everybody's  favourite,  Chve. 

VOL.  n.  D  6 
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Ii.  :-  iiir.ui-r-.  Jill  rir:.ic:::iir  full  ^i  lEjiiraziriv-?.  ^iips  oi' 
tiJi'j.  iT. ;  .•:«>i:i!  for  revie'w,  ':va-r  -riijjti-ir^i  i-v^r  iLi:  neighbouring 
<:.:.-il--;«i--::.r .  :ir.  i  Civt;  ^afj  in  il.-:  ic-a:,  a  ci^ar  in  liLs  month, 
a,-  *yrs.i  -r^'.^'.'i  a.-,  if  h»:  ha*!  ntwr  l/^rn  aTav.     When  did  ho 
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Ci-  iir  y  Li.-,:  r.iyr*:.  He  '.vaf^  back  in  Charioitr:  Stretrt,  at  his 
oI:i  \fy\'j:.z.z^.',  Le  had  Wen  tj  brtrakfa-^t  in  Fitzroy  .Square  that 
morr.ii*:: :  Jame^  Binni-j  ci;iq»ed  for  joy  at  seeing  Lim.  His 
father  Lad  xritten  to  him  dt^iring  him  to  come  back  and  see 
James  Binriie :  pretty  MLs^  Itosey  was  very  well,  thank  you ; 
and  Mrs.  Mack  ?  Wasn't  Mr.-.  Mackt-nzit:  delighted  to  behold 
him  •?  "Come,  sir,  on  your  honour  and  conscience,  di<ln't  the 
widow  give  vou  a  kiss  on  vour  return?'*  Clive  .sends  an  uncut 
number  of  the  /^'///  ^lall  (inz*'tt.:  flvinf;  across  the  room  at  the 
head  of  the  inquirer ;  but  blushes  so  sweetly,  that  I  have  very 
little  doubt  some  such  pretty  meeting  had  taken  place. 

What  a  pity  it  is  he  had  not  iMi-en  here  a  short  while  since 
for  a  marriage  in  high  life,  to  give  away  his  dear  Barnes,  and 
sign  the  Ixxik,  along  with  the  other  dignitaries !  We  described 
that  ceremony  to  him,  and  announced  the  promotion  of  his 
friend  Florae,  now  our  friend  also,  Du-ector  of  the  Great 
Anglo-Gallic  Railway,  the  Prince  de  Montcontour.  Then  Clive 
told  us  of  his  deeds  during  the  winter;  of  the  goo<l  fun  he  had 
had  at  Bome,  and  the  jolly  fellows  he  had  met  there.  Was  he 
going  to  astonish  the  world  by  some  grand  pictures?  He  was 
not.  The  more  he  worked,  the  more  discontented  he  was  with 
his  performances  somehow:  but  J.  J.  was  coming  out  very 
strong,  J.  J.  was  going  to  be  a  stunner.  We  turned  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  that  very  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazettv 
which  the  youth  had  flung  at  us,  and  showed  him  a  fine  article 
by  F.  Bayham,  Esquire,  in  which  the  picture  sent  home  by 
J.  J.  was  enthusiastically  lauded  by  the  great  critic. 

So  he  was  back  amongst  us,  and  it  seemed  but  yesterday 
he  had  quitted  us.  To  Londoners  everything  seems  to  have 
happened  but  yesterday ;  nobody  has  time  to  miss  his  neigh- 
bour who  goes  away.  People  go  to  the  Cape,  or  on  a  cam- 
paign, or  on  a  tour  round  the  world,  or  to  India,  and  retuni 
with  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  and  we  fancy  it  was 
only  the  other  day  they  left  us,  so  engaged  is  every  man  in  Ids 
individual  speculations,  studies,  struggles ;  so  selfish  does  our 
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life  make  us — selfish,  but  not  ill-natured.  We  are  glad  to 
see  an  old  friend,  though  we  do  not  weep  when  he  leaves  us. 
We  humbly  acknowledge,  if  fate  calls  us  away  likewise,  that 
we  are  no  more  missed  than  any  other  atom. 

After  talking  for  a  while,  Mr.  Clive  must  needs  go  into  the 
City,  whither  I  accompanied  him.  His  interview  with  Messrs. 
Jolly  and  Baines,  at  the  house  in  Fog  Court,  must  have  been 
very  satisfactory;  Clive  came  out  of  the  parlour  with  a  radiant 
countenance.  " Do  you  want  any  money,  old  boy? "  says  he; 
"  the  dear  old  governor  has  placed  a  jolly  sum  to  my  account, 
and  Mr.  Baines  has  told  me  how  delighted  Mrs.  Baines  and 
the  girls  will  be  to  see  me  at  dinner.  He  says  my  father  has 
made  a  lucky  escape  out  of  one  house  in  India,  and  a  famous 
investment  in  another.  Nothing  could  be  more  civil ;  how  un- 
commonly kind  and  friendly  everybody  is  in  London !  Every- 
body ! "  Then  bestowing  ourselves  in  a  Hansom  cab,  which 
had  probably  just  deposited  some  other  capitalist  in  the  City, 
we  made  for  the  West  End  of  the  town,  where  Mr.  Clive  had 
some  important  business  to  transact  with  his  tailors.  He 
discharged  his  outstanding  little  account  with  easy  liberaUty, 
blushing  as  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  new  cheque-book, 
X)age  1  of  which  he  bestowed  on  the  delighted  artist.  From 
Mr.  B.'s  shop  to  Mr.  Truefitt's  is  but  a  step.  Our  young  friend 
was  induced  to  enter  the  hairdresser's,  and  leave  behind  him 
a  great  portion  of  the  flowing  locks  and  yellow  beard  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Eome.  With  his  mustachios 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  part ;  painters  and  cavalry  officers 
having  a  right  to  those  decorations.  And  why  should  not  this 
young  fellow  wear  smart  clothes,  and  a  smart  mustachio,  and 
look  handsome,  and  take  his  pleasure,  and  bask  in  his  sun 
when  it  shone  ?  Time  enough  for  flannel  and  a  fire  when  the 
winter  comes ;  and  for  grey  hair  and  cork-soled  boots  in  the 
natural  decline  of  years. 

Then  we  went  to  pay  a  visit  at  a  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street  to 
our  friend  Florae,  who  was  now  magnificently  lodged  there. 
A  powdered  giant  lolling  in  the  hall,  his  buttons  emblazoned 
with  prodigious  coronets,  took  our  cards  up  to  the  Prince.  As 
the  door  of  an  apartment  on  the  first  floor  opened,  we  heard 
a  cry  as  of  joy ;  and  that  nobleman,  in  a  magnificent  Persian 
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dressing-gown,  rushing  from  the  room,  plunged  down  the 
stairs  and  began  kissing  Clive,  to  the  respectful  astonishment 
of  the  Titan  in  livery. 

"  Come  that  I  present  you,  my  friends,"  our  good  little 
Frenchman  exclaimed,  "  to  Madame  la — to  my  wife !  "  We 
entered  the  drawing-room  ;  a  demure  Uttle  lady,  of  near  sixty 
years  of  age,  was  seated  there,  and  we  were  presented  in  form 
to  Madame  la  Princesso  de  Montcontour,  nvc  Higg,  of  Man- 
chester. She  made  us  a  stiff  little  curtsey,  but  looked  not  ill- 
natured  ;  indeed,  few  women  could  look  at  Clive  Newcomers 
gallant  figure  and  brave  smiling  countenance  and  keep  a  frown 
on  their  own  very  long. 

"I  have  'eard  of  you  from  somebody's  else  besides  the 
Prince,"  said  the  lady,  with  rather  a  blush.  "  Your  uncle  has 
spoke  to  me  hoften  about  you,  Mr.  Clive,  and  about  your  good 
father." 

"  C'est  son  Directeur,"  whispers  Florae  to  me.  I  wondered 
which  of  the  firm  of  Newcome  had  taken  that  office  upon  him. 

**Now  you  are  come  to  England,"  the  lady  continued 
(whose  Lancashire  pronunciation  being  once  indicated,  we  shall 
henceforth,  out  of  respect  to  the  Prmcess's  rank,  generally 
pretermit), — '*now  you  are  come  to  England,  we  hope  to  see 
you  often.  Not  here  in  this  noisy  hotel,  which  I  can't  bear, 
but  in  the  country.  Our  house  is  only  three  miles  from  New- 
come— not  such  a  grand  place  as  your  uncle's ;  but  I  hope  we 
shall  see  you  there  a  great  deal,  and  your  fiiend,  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis,  if  he  is  passing  that  way."  The  invitation  to  Mr. 
Pendennis,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  given  in  terms  by  no 
means  so  warm  as  those  in  which  the  Princess's  hospitality  to 
Clive  was  professed. 

"  Shall  we  meet  you  at  your  Huncle  'Obson's  ?  "  the  lady 
conthmed,  to  Clive;  **his  wife  is  a  most  charming,  well-in- 
formed woman,  has  been  most  kmd  and  civil,  and  we  dine 
there  to-day.  Barnes  and  his  wife  is  gone  to  spend  the  honey- 
moon at  NcAvcome.  Lady  Clara  is  a  sweet  dear  thing,  and  her 
pa  and  ma  most  affable,  I  am  sure.  Wliat  a  pity  Sir  Brian 
couldn't  attend  the  marriage  !  There  was  everybody  there  in 
London,  a'most.  Sir  Harvey  Diggs  says  he  is  mending  very 
slowly.     In  hfo  we  are  m  death,  Mr.  Newcome !     Isn't  it  sad 
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to  think  of  him,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  splendour  and  prospe- 
rity, and  he  so  infirm  and  unable  to  enjoy  them  !  But  let  us 
hope  for  the  best,  and  that  his  health  will  soon  come  round !  '* 

With  these  and  similar  remarks,  in  which  poor  Florae  took 
but  a  very  small  share  (for  he  seemed  dumb  and  melancholy 
in  the  company  of  the  Princess,  his  elderly  spouse),  the  visit 
sped  on.  Mr.  Pendennis,  to  whom  very  little  was  said,  having 
leisure  to  make  his  silent  observations  upon  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  been  just  presented. 

As  there  lay  on  the  table  two  neat  little  packages,  addressed 
"The  Princess  de  Montcontom: " — an  envelope  to  the  same 
address,  with  "  The  Prescription,  No.  9896  "  further  inscribed 
on  the  paper,  and  a  sheet  of  note-paper  bearing  cabalistic  cha- 
racters, and  the  signature  of  that  most  fashionable  physician. 
Sir  Harv^ey  Diggs,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  lady  of  Mont- 
contour  was,  or  fancied  herself,  in  a  delicate  state  of  health. 
By  the  side  of  the  physic  for  the  body  was  medicine  for  the 
soul — a  number  of  pretty  little  books  in  middle-age  bindings, 
in  antique  type  many  of  them,  adorned  with  pictures  of  the 
German  School,  representing  demure  ecclesiastics,  with  their 
heads  on  one  side,  children  in  long  starched  nightgowns,  vir- 
gins bearing  liUes,  and  so  forth — from  which  it  was  to  be  con- 
cluded that  the  owner  of  the  volumes  was  not  so  hostile  to 
Rome  as  she  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  of  her  religious  life; 
and  that  she  had  migrated  (in  spirit)  from  Clapham  to  Knights- 
bridge,  as  so  many  wealthy  mercantile  families  have  Ukewise 
done  in  the  body.  A  long  strip  of  embroidery,  of  the  Gothic 
pattern,  furthermore  betrayed  her  present  inclinations ;  and 
the  person  observing  these  things,  whilst  nobody  was  taking 
any  notice  of  him,  was  amused  when  the  accuracy  of  his  con- 
jectures was  confirmed  by  the  reappearance  of  the  gigantic 
footman,  calling  out  **  Mr.  'Oneyman,"  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
preceding  that  divine  into  the  room. 

"C'est  le  Directeur.  Venez  fumer  dans  ma  chambre, 
Pen,"  growled  Florae,  as  Honeyman  came  sliding  over  the 
carpet,  his  elegant  smile  changing  to  a  blush  when  he  beheld 
Clive,  his  nephew,  seated  by  the  Princess's  side.  This,  then, 
was  the  uncle  who  had  spoken  about  Clive  and  his  father  to 
Madame  de  Florae.     Charles  seemed  in  the  best  condition. 
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He  held  out  two  bran-new  laveniler-eoloured  kid  gloves  to 
ahake  bands  with  hia  dear  Olive ;  Florae  and  Mr.  Fendentm 
Taniehed  out  of  the  room  as  he  appeared,  so  that  no  precise 
account  can  be  given  of  this  afTectuig  interview. 

Wlien  I  quitted  the  hotel,  a  brown  brougham,  with  a  pair 
of  beautiful  horses,  the  harness  and  panels  emblazoned  with 
the  neatest  little  ducal  coronets  you  ever  saw,  and  a  cipher 
under  each  crown  as  easy  to  read  as  the  arrow-headed  inscrip- 
tions on  one  of  Mr,  Layard's  Assyrian  chariots,  was  in  wait- 
ing, and  I  presumed  that  Matlame  la  Princesse  was  about  to 
take  an  airiug. 

Clive  had  passed  the  avuncular  banking-house  in  the  City, 


without  caring  to  face  bis  relatives  there.  Mr.  Newcome  was 
now  in  sole  command,  Mr.  Barnes  being  absent  at  Newcome, 
tlie  Baronet  little  likely  ever  to  enter  bank  parlour  again. 
But  his  bounden  duty  was  to  wait  on  the  ladies ;  and  of 
course,  only  from  duty's  sake,  be  went  the  very  first  d^  and 
called  in  Park  Lane.  * 

"The  family  was  habsent  ever  since  the  marriage  sim- 
mincry  last  week,"  the  footman,  who  had  accompanied  the 
party  to  Baden,  informed  Clive,  when  he  opened  the  door  and 
recognised  that  gentleman.  "  Sir  Brian  pretty  well,  thank 
you,  sir.  The  family  was  at  Brighting.  That  is.  Miss  New- 
come  is  in  London  staying  with  her  grandmammar  in  Queen 
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Street,  Mayfear,  sir.**  The  varnished  doors  closed  upon 
Jeames  withm;  the  brazen  knockers  grinned  their  familiar 
grin  at  Clive,  and  he  went  down  the  blank  steps  discomfited. 
Must  it  be  owned  that  he  went  to  a  club,  and  looked  in  the 
**  Directory  "  for  the  number  of  Lady  Kew's  house  in  Queen 
Street.?  Her  Ladyship  had  a  furnished  house  for  the  season. 
No  such  noble  name  was  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Queen  Sti-eet. 

Mrs.  Hobson  was  from  home ;  that  is,  Thomas  had  orders 
not  to  admit  strangers  on  certain  days,  or  before  certain 
hours ;  so  that  Aunt  Hobson  saw  GUve  without  being  seen  by 
the  young  man.  I  cannot  say  how  much  he  regretted  that 
mischance.  His  visits  of  propriety  were  thus  all  paid,  and  ho 
went  off  to  dine  dutifully  with  James  Binnie,  after  which  meal 
he  came  to  a  certain  rendezvous  given  to  him  by  some  bache- 
lor friends  for  the  evening. 

James  Binnie's  eyes  lightened  up  with  pleasure  on  behold- 
ing his  young  CHve;  the  youth,  obedient  to  his  father's  in- 
junction, had  hastened  to  Fitzroy  Square  immediately  after 
taking  possession  of  his  old  lodgings — his,  during  the  time 
of  his  absence.  The  old  properties  and  carved  cabinets,  the 
picture  of  his  father  looking  melancholy  out  of  the  canvas, 
greeted  Clive  strangely  on  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival.  No 
wonder  he  was  glad  to  get  away  from  a  soUtude  peopled  with 
a  number  of  dismal  recollections,  to  the  near  hospitality  of 
Fitzroy  Square  and  his  guardian  and  friend  there. 

James  had  not  improved  in  health  during  dive's  ten 
months'  absence.  He  had  never  been  able  to  walk  well,  or 
take  his  accustomed  exercise,  after  his  fall.  He  was  no  more 
used  to  riding  than  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  person  James's 
somewhat  resembled,  and  of  whose  philosophy  our  Scottish 
firiend  was  an  admiring  scholar.  The  Colonel  gone,  James 
would  have  arguments  with  Mr.  Honeyman  over  then-  claret, 
bring  down  the  famous  XVth  and  XVIth  chapters  of  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall "  upon  him,  and  quite  get  the  better  of  the 
clergyman.  James,  like  many  other  sceptics,  was  very  obsti- 
nate, and  for  his  part  beheved  that  almost  all  parsons  had  as 
much  belief  as  the  Roman  augurs  in  their  ceremonies.  Cer- 
tainly, poor  Honeyman,  in  their  controversies,  gave  up  one 


ar:::!-:  iftrr  ^^.-.:llrT.  -7i:ir  i'lzi  Jizn-r^"^  airault;  but  the 
:,^r*l^  j-^-.T.  Cr-irlr^  Ein-rTnai:  — :nl.i  t::-£  ^d  ihese  accoutre- 
rr.rr.tT  xLirii  ii-r  Li.i  d:::zr  i^s^ij  Li  Lis  rTtrra:,  wipe  them  dry, 

Lan.-r'i  hj  Lis  iiH.  ijii  i/clir^i  :o  rrTiiain  much  irithin 
^''Xjr?.  T>rrr  jcTZtAin  =«>^:t:tT  iii  :.;:  il^avi  ar2.a5e  him,  James 
Bimu-r  T.:^-L*  -fri^izrii-fri.:  in  thr  rI-rSL=:ire5  of  the  table,  par- 
tikinj  of  thr^i  :i-r  iiirr  fr-elv  rr-y  ;>i:i;  his  health  could 
aror  i  :hrLi  th-f:  l-^s*.  Cliv-e.  uhe  slj  rc-rne,  otrserved  a  great 
improveni-rn:  in  ;Lr  e»:-:r.""  f "^jaria:  snce  his  good  father's  time, 
ate  Lls  dinner  w::i  tbirJ^riliiet^."?.  an  i  made  no  remarks.  Xor 
did  he  coEJi ie  :o  ui  f :r  a-s^hile  his  orinion  that  Mrs.  Mack 
6^jre»i  the  i:'>>l  iren-enL^in  mos:  severT- v  :  that  he  pined  away 
under  her  kin'lnes^es :  5iLeakeil  o5  to  hi=  studr-chair  and  his 
nap;  wa=  only  t«>j  glad  wLtil  -^-r-me  of  the  widow's  friends 
came,  or  =he  went  o^: :  ?een:ini:  :o  Ireaihe  more  freelv  when 
she  wai;  cone,  and  'irink  his  wine  more  eheerilv  when  rid  of 
the  in:«>leraHe  wei.h:  of  her  rrc^not. 

I  protest  the  i^r^a:  ills  of  life  are  nothing — the  loss  of  your 
fortrme  l=  a  mere  iiea-b::e  :  the  i»:«^s  of  your  wife — how  many 
men  have  supported  it.  and  niarrici.i  comfortably  afterwards? 
It  L=  not  what  vou  l'>se.  but  what  vou  have  daHv  to  bear,  that 
is  hard.  I  can  fancy  nothin^j  more  cruel,  after  a  long  easy 
life  of  bachelorhood,  than  to  have  to  sit  dav  after  dav  with  a 
dull  handsome  woman  opposite :  to  have  to  answer  her  speeches 
about  the  weather,  housekeeping,  and  what  not :  to  smile  ap- 
propriately when  she  is  disposed  to  be  lively  i  that  laughing  at 
the  jokes  is  the  hardest  pan-,  and  to  model  your  conversation 
«o  as  to  suit  her  intelligence,  knowing  that  a  word  used  out 
of  its  downright  signineation  will  not  be  understood  by  your 
fair  breakfast-maker.  Women  go  through  this  simpering  and 
smiling  life,  and  bear  it  quite  easily.  Theirs  is  a  life  of  hypo- 
crisy. What  gooii  woman  d«xs  not  laugh  at  her  husband's  or 
lather's  jokes  and  stories  time  after  time,  and  would  not  laugh 
at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  ilinntrr.  if  he  told  them?  Flattery  is 
their  nature — to  coax,  flatter,  and  sweetlv  befool  some  one  is 
everv  woman's  business.  She  is  none  if  she  declines  this 
otfice.  But  men  are  not  provided  with  such  powers  of  humbug 
or  endurance — they  perish  and  pine  away  miserably  when 
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bored — or  they  shrink  oflf  to  the  club  or  public-house  for  com- 
fort. I  want  to  say  as  delicately  as  I  can,  and  never  liking 
to  use  rough  terms  regarding  a  handsome  woman,  that  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  herself  being  in  the  highest  spirits  and  the  best 
humour,  extinguished  her  half-brother,  James  Binnie,  Esquire ; 
that  she  was  as  a  malaria  to  him,  poisoning  his  atmosphere^ 
numbing  his  Umbs,  destroying  his  sleep — that  day  after  day 
as  he  sat  down  at  breakfast,  and  she  levelled  commonplaces 
at  her  dearest  James,  her  dearest  James  became  more  wretched 
under  her.  And  no  one  could  see  what  his  complaint  was. 
He  called  in  the  old  physicians  at  the  club.  He  dosed  himself 
with  poppy,  and  mandragora,  and  blue  pill — lower  and  lower 
went  poor  James's  mercury.  If  he  wanted  to  move  to  Brightou 
or  Cheltenham,  well  and  good.  Whatever  were  her  engage- 
ments, or  whatever  pleasures  darling  Bosey  might  have  in 
store,  dear  thing! — at  her  age,  my  dear  Mrs.  Newcome,  would 
not  one  do  all  to  make  a  young  creature  happy  ? — under  no 
circumstances  could  I  think  of  leaving  my  poor  brother. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  thought  herself  a  most  highly-principled 
woman;  Mrs.  Newcome  had  also  a  great  opinion  of  her. 
These  two  ladies  had  formed  a  considerable  friendship  in  the 
past  months,  the  captain's  widow  having  an  unaffected  rever- 
ence for  the  banker's  lady,  and  thinking  her  one  of  the  best 
informed  and  most  superior  of  women  in  the  world.  When 
she  had  a  high  opinion  of  a  person  Mrs.  Mack  always  wisely 
told  it.  Mrs.  Newcome  in  her  turn  thought  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
a  very  clever,  agreeable,  ladylike  woman — not  accomplished, 
but  one  could  not  have  everything.  "No,  no,  my  dear,"  says- 
simple  Hobson,  "never  would  do  to  have  every  woman  as 
clever  as  y(Ai,  are,  Maria.  Women  would  have  it  all  their  own 
way  then." 

Maria,  as  her  custom  was,  thanked  God  for  being  so  vir- 
tuous and  clever,  and  graciously  admitted  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Mackenzie  into  the  circle  of  adorers  of  that  supreme  virtue 
and  talent.  Mr.  Newcome  took  little  Bosey  and  her  mother 
to  some  parties.  When  any  took  place  in  Bryanstone  Square, 
they  were  generally  allowed  to  come  to  tea. 

When  on  the  second  day  of  his  arrival  the  dutiful  Clive 
went  to  dine  with  Mr.  James,  the  ladies,  in  spite  of  their 
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raptures  at  his  return  and  delight  at  seeing  him,  were  going 
in  tlie  evening  to  his  aunt.  Their  talk  was  about  the  Prin- 
ce.sH  all  dinner-time.  The  Prince  and  Princess  were  to  dine  in 
Bryan.stone  Square.  The  Princess  had  ordered  such  and  such 
things  at  the  jeweUer's — the  Princess  would  take  rank  over 
an  English  Earl's  daughter — over  Lady  Ann  Newcome  for 
instance.  "  Oh  dear !  I  wish  the  Prince  and  Princess  were 
smothered  in  the  Tower,"  growled  James  Binnie ;  "  since  you 
have  got  acquainted  with  'em  I  have  never  heard  of  anything 
else." 

Clive,  Uke  a  wise  man,  kept  his  counsel  about  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  with  whom  we  have  seen  that  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  that  very  day.  But  after  dinner  Bosey 
came  round  and  whispered  to  her  Manmia,  and  after  Bosey's 
whisper  Mamma  flung  her  arms  round  Bosey 's  neck  and  kissed 
her,  and  called  her  a  thoughtful  darling.  ''What  do  yon 
think  this  creature  says,  Clive  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Mack,  still  hold- 
ing her  darling's  little  hand.  ''  I  wonder  I  had  not  thought 
of  it  myself." 

"What  is  it,  Mrs.  Mackenzie?"  asks  Clive,  laughing. 

**  She  says  why  should  not  you  come  to  your  aunt's  with 
us  ?  We  are  sure  Mrs.  Newcome  would  be  most  happy  to  see 
you." 

Bosey,  with  a  little  hand  put  to  Mamma's  mouth  said, 
**Why  did  you  tell — you  naughty  Mamma!  Isn't  she  a 
naughty  Mamma,  Uncle  James  ?  "  More  kisses  follow  after 
this  sally,  of  which  Uncle  James  receives  one  with  perfect 
complacency:  Mamma  crjdng  out  as  Bosey  retires  to  dress, 
"  That  darling  child  is  always  thinking  of  others — always ! " 

Clive  savs,  "he  will  sit  and  smoke  a  cheroot  with  Mr. 
Binnie,  if  they  please."  James's  countenance  falls.  "We 
have  left  oflf  that  sort  of  thing  here,  my  dear  Clive,  a  long 
time,"  cries  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  departing  from  the  dining-room. 

"But  we  have  improved  the  claret,  Clive,  my  boy!'* 
whispers  Uncle  James.  "  Let  us  have  another  bottle,  and  we 
will  drink  to  the  dear  Colonel's  good  health  and  speedy  return 
— God  bless  him !  I  sav,  Clive,  Tom  seems  to  have  had  a 
most  fortunate  escape  out  of  Winter's  house — thanks  to  our 
friend  Bummun  Loll,  and  to  have  got  into  a  capital  good 
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thing  with  this  Bundlecund  Bank.  They  speak  famously  of 
it  at  Hanover  Square,  and  I  see  the  Hurkani  quotes  the  shares 
at  a  preminm  ah-eady." 

Clive  did  not  know  anything  about  the  Bundlecund  Bank^ 
except  a  few  words  in  a  letter  from  his  father,  which  he  had 
found  in  the  City  this  morning.  "And  an  uncommonly 
liberal  remittance  the  governor  has  sent  me  home,  sir."  Upon 
which  they  fill  another  bumper  to  the  Colonel's  health. 

Mamma  and  Bosey  come  and  show  their  pretty  pink 
dresses  before  going  to  Mrs.  Newcomers,  and  Clive  lights  a 
cigar  in  the  hall — and  isn't  there  a  jubilation  at  the  "Haunt" 
when- the  young  fellow's  face  appears  above  the  smoke-clouds 
there? 
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CHAPTER   III. 

AS    OLD    STOBT. 

ANY  of  Clive's  Roman 
friends  were  by  this 
time  come  to  London, 
and  the  young  man 
renewed  liis  iicquaint- 
ancc  witb  them,  and 
had  Bpee<lily  a  con- 
siderable circle  of  hia 
own.  Ht;  thought  fit 
to  allow  himself  a 
good  horse  or  two, 
and  ap[)eared  in  the 
Park  among  other  young  dandies.  He  and  Monsieur  de 
Montcontour  were  sworn  allies.  Lord  Fareham,  who  had 
purchased  J.  J.'s  picttire,  was  Clive'a  very  good  friend :  Major 
Pendcnnis  himself  pronounced  him  to  be  a  young  fellow  of 
agreeable  manners,  and  very  favourably  ru  (as  the  Mfy*or 
hapiM^ned  to  know)  in  some  very  good  (juaiiierB, 

Ere  many  days  Clive  had  been  to  Brighton  to  nee  Lady 
Ann  and  Sir  Brian,  and  good  Aunt  Honeyman,  in  whose 
house  the  Baronet  was  lodged :  and  I  supimse  he  found  out, 
by  some  means  or  other,  where  Lady  Kew  lived  in  Mayfair. 

But  her  Ladyship  was  not  at  home,  nor  was  she  at  home 
on  the  second  day,  nor  did  there  come  any  note  from  Ethel 
to  her  cousin.  She  did  not  ride  in  the  Pai-k  as  of  old.  Clive, 
hun  rii  as  he  was,  did  not  belong  to  that  great  world  as  yet, 
hi  which  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  meet  her  every  night 
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,t  one  of  those  parties  where  everybody  goes.  He  read  her 
lame  in  the  paper  morning  after  morning,  as  having  been 
•resent  at  Lady  This's  entertainment  and  Lady  That's  minis- 
erial  reunion.  At  first  he  was  too  shy  to  tell  what  the  state 
f  the  case  was,  and  took  nobody  into  his  confidence  regard- 
Qg  his  little  tendre. 

There  he  was  riding  through  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  attired 
n  splendid  raiment :  never  missing  the  Park ;  actually  going 
o  places  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  frequenting 
he  opera — a  waste  of  time  which  one  would  never  have  ex- 
)ected  in  a  youth  of  his  nurture.  At  length  a  certain  observer 
>f  human  nature  remarking  his  state,  rightly  conjectured  that 
le  must  be  in  love,  and  taxed  him  with  the  soft  impeachment 
—on  which  the  young  man,  no  doubt  anxious  to  open  his  heart 
:o  some  one,  poured  out  all  that  story  which  has  before  been 
larrated ;  and  told  how  he  thought  his  passion  cured,  and  how 
t  was  cured;  but  when  he  heard  from  Kew  at  Naples  that  the 
mgagement  was  over  between  him  and  Miss  Newcome,  CUve 
bund  his  own  flame  kindle  again  with  new  ardour.  He  was 
^d  to  see  her.  He  dashed  off  from  Naples  instantly  on 
receiving  the  news  that  she  was  free.  He  had*  been  ten  days 
n  London  without  getting  a  glimpse  of  her.  "That  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  bothers  me  so  I  hardly  know  where  to  turn,"  said 
x)or  Clive,  "  and  poor  little  Rosey  is  made  to  write  me  a  note 
ibout  something  twice  a  day.  She's  a  good  dear  little  thing — 
ittle  Rosey — and  I  really  had  thought  once  of— of — oh,  never 
nind  that !  Oh,  Pen !  I'm  up  another  tree  now  !  and  a  poor 
niserable  young  beggar  I  am  !  "  In  fact,  Mr.  Pendennis  was 
ustalled  as  confidant,  vice  J.  J. — absent  on  leave. 

This  is  a  part  which,  especially  for  a  few  days,  the  present 
biographer  has  always  liked  well  enough.  For  a  while  at  least, 
[  think  almost  every  man  or  woman  is  interesting  when  in  love. 
[f  you  know  of  two  or  three  such  affairs  going  on  in  any  soiree 
k)  which  you  may  be  invited — is  not  the  party  straightway 
imusing  ?  Yonder  goes  Augustus  Tomkins,  working  his  way 
:hrough  the  rooms  to  that  far  corner  where  demure  Miss 
Flopkins  is  seated,  to  whom  the  stupid  grinning  Bumpkins 
biilks  he  is  making  himself  agreeable.  Yonder  sits  Miss 
?anny  distraite,  and  yet  trying  to  smile .  as  the  captain  is 
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talking  his  folly,  the  parson  his  glib  compliments.  And  see, 
her  face  lights  up  all  of  a  sudden  :  her  eyes  beam  with  delight 
at  the  captain's  stories,  and  at  that  delightful  young  clergyman 
likewise.  It  is  because  Augustus  has  appeared ;  their  eyes  only 
meet  for  one  semi-second,  but  that  is  enough  for  Miss  Fanny. 
Go  on,  captain,  witli  your  twaddle ! — Proceed,  my  reverend 
friend,  with  your  smirking  commonplaces !  In  the  last  two 
minutes  the  world  has  changed  for  Miss  Fanny.  That  moment 
has  come  for  which  she  has  been  fidgeting  and  longing  and 
scheming  all  day !  How  different  an  interest,  I  say,  has  a 
meeting  of  people  for  a  philosopher  who  knows  of  a  few  such 
little  secrets,  to  that  which  your  vulgar  looker-on  feels,  who 
comes  but  to  eat  the  ices,  and  stare  at  the  ladies'  dresses  and 
beauty  !  There  are  two  frames  of  mind  under  which  London 
society  is  bearable  to  a  man — to  be  an  actor  in  one  of  those 
sentimental  performances  above  hinted  at ;  or  to  be  a  si>ecta- 
tor  and  watch  it.  But  as  for  the  mere  tlessus  des  cartes — would 
not  an  armchair  and  the  dullest  of  books  be  better  than  that 
dull  game  ? 

So  I  not  only  became  Clive's  confidant  in  this  affair,  but 
took  a  pleasure  in  extracting  the  young  fellow's  secrets  from 
him,  or  rather  in  encouraging  him  to  pour  them  forth.  Thus 
was  the  great  part  of  the  previous  talc  revealed  to  me :  thus 
Jack  Belsize's  misadventures,  of  the  first  part  of  which  w^  had 
only  heard  in  London  (and  whither  he  returned  presently  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  father,  after  his  elder  brother's  death). 
Thus  my  Lord  Kew's  secret  history  came  into  my  possession ; 
let  us  hope  for  the  public's  future  delectation,  and  the  chroni- 
cler's private  advantage.  And  many  a  night  until  daylight 
did  appear  has  ix)or  Clive  stamped  his  chamber  or  my  own, 
pouring  his  story  out  to  me,  his  griefs  and  raptures;  recall- 
ing, in  his  wild  yoimg  way,  recollections  of  Ethel's  sayings 
and  doings ;  uttering  descriptions  of  her  beauty ;  and  raging 
against  the  cruelty  which  she  exhibited  towards  him. 

As  soon  as  the  new  confidant  heard  the  name  of  the  young 
lover's  charmer,  to  do  Mr.  Pendennis  justice,  he  endeavoured 
to  fling  as  much  cold  water  upon  Clive's  flame  as  a  small  pri- 
vate engine  could  pour  on  such  a  conflagi'ation.  *'  Miss  New- 
come  !  my  dear  Clive,"  says  the  confidant,  **  do  you  know  to 
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what  you  are  aspiring  ?  For  the  last  three  months  Miss  New- 
come  has  been  the  greatest  honess  in  London :  the  reigning 
beauty :  the  winning  horse :  the  first  favourite  out  of  the 
whole  Belgravian  harem.  No  young  woman  of  this  year  has 
come  near  her :  those  of  past  seasons  she  has  distanced,  and 
utterly  put  to  shame.  Miss  Blackcap,  Lady  Blanche  Black- 
cap's daughter,  was  (as  perhaps  you  are  not  aware)  considered 
by  her  mamma  the  great  beauty  of  last  season ;  and  it  was 
considered  rather  shabby  of  the  young  Marquis  of  Farintosh 
to  leave  town  without  offering  to  change  Miss  Blackcap's  name. 
Heaven  bless  you !  this  year  Farintosh  will  not  look  at  Miss 
Blackcap !  He  finds  people  at  home  when  (ha !  I  see  you  wince, 
my  suffering  innocent ! ) — when  he  calls  in  Queen  Street ;  yes, 
and  Lady  Eew,  who  is  one  of  the  cleverest  women  in  England, 
will  listen  for  hours  to  Lord  Farintosh's  conversation,  than 
whom  the  Eotten  Row  of  Hyde  Park  cannot  show  a  greater 
booby.  Miss  Blackcap  may  retire,  like  Jephthah's  daughter, 
for  fdl  Farintosh  will  relieve  her.  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  there 
were,  as  possibly  you  do  not  know,  Lady  Hermengilde  and 
Lady  Yseult,  Lady  Rackstraw's  lovely  twins,  whose  appearance 
created  such  a  sensation  at  Lady  Hautbois'  first — was  it  her 
first  or  was  it  her  second? — yes,  it  was  her  second — breakfast. 
Whom  weren't  they  going  to  marry  ?  Crackthorpe  was  mad, 
they  said,  about  both.  Bustington,  Sir  John  Fobsby,  the 
young  Baronet  with  the  immense  Northern  property — the 
Bishop  of  Windsor  was  actually  said  to  be  smitten  with  one  of 

them,  but  did  not  like  to  offer,  as  her  present  M y,  like 

Qu — ^n  El-z-b-th  of  gracious  memory,  is  said  to  object  to 
bishops,  as  bishops,  marrying.  Where  is  Bustington  ?  Where 
is  Crackthorpe  ?  Where  is  Fobsby,  the  young  Baronet  of  the 
North  ?  My  dear  fellow,  when  those  two  gu-ls  come  into  a  room 
now,  they  make  no  more  sensation  than  you  or  L  Miss  New- 
come  has  carried  their  admirers  away  from  them :  Fobsby  has 
actually,  it  is  said,  proposed  for  her :  and  the  real  reason  of  that 
affair  between  Lord  Bustington  and  Captain  Crackthorpe  of 
the  Boyal  Horse  Guards  Green,  was  a  speech  of  Bustington's, 
hinting  that  Miss  Newcome  had  not  behaved  well  in  throwing 
Lord  Kew  over.  Don't  you  know  what  old  Lady  Kew  will  do 
with  this  girl,  Clive  ?     She  will  marry  Miss  Newcome  to  the 
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best  man.  If  a  richer  and  better  'parix  than  Lord  Fariiitosh 
presents  himself — then  it  will  be  Farintosh's  turn  to  find 
that  Lady  Kew  is  not  at  homo.  Is  there  any  young  man  in 
the  Peerage  unmarried  and  richer  than  Farintosh  ?  I  forget. 
Why  does  not  some  one  publish  a  list  of  the  young  male  no- 
bility and  baronetage,  their  names,  weights,  and  probable  for- 
tunes ?  I  don*t  mean  for  the  matrons  of  Mayfair — they  have 
the  list  by  heart  and  study  it  in  secret — but  for  young  men  in 
the  world :  so  that  they  may  know  what  then*  chances  are,  and 
who  naturally  has  the  pull  over  them.  Let  me  see — there  is 
young  Lord  Gaunt,  who  will  have  a  great  fortune,  and  is  de- 
sirable because  you  know  his  father  is  locked  up — but  he  is 
only  ten  years  old — no — they  can  scarcely  bring  him  forward 
as  Farintosh's  rival. 

"  You  look  astonished,  my  poor  boy  ?    You  think  it  is 
wicked  in  me  to  talk  in  this  brutal  way  about  bargain  and 
sale;  and  say  that  your  hearths  darling  is,  at  this  minute, 
being  paced  up  and  down  the  Mayfair  market  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  best  bidder.     Can  you  count  purses  with  Sultan 
Farintosh  ?     Can  you  compete  even  with  Sir  John  Fobsby  of 
the  North  ?     What  I  say  is  wicked  and  worldly,  is  it  ?     So  it 
is :  but  it  is  true,  as  true  as  Tattersall's — as  true  as  Circassia 
or  Virginia.     Don't  you  know  that  the  Circassian  girls  are 
proud  of  their  bringing  up,  and  take  rank  according  to  the 
prices  which  they  fetch  ?    And  you  go  and  buy  yourself  some 
new  clothes,  and  a  fifty-pound  horse,  and  put  a  penny  rose  in 
your  button-hole,  and  ride  past  her  window,  and  think  to  win 
this  prize  ?    Oh,  you  idiot !     A  penny  rosebud !     Put  money 
in  your  purse.     A  fifty-pound  hack  when  a  butcher  rides  as 
good  a  one! — Put  money  in  your  purse.     A  brave  young 
heart,  all  courage  and  love  and  honour !     Put  money  in  thy 
purse — t'other  coin  don't  pass  in  the  market — at  least  where 
old  Lady  Eew  has  the  stall." 

By  thQse  remonstrances,  playful  though  serious,  Olive's 
adviser  sought  to  teach  him  wisdom  about  his  love-affair; 
and  the  advice  was  received  as  advice  upon  those  occasions 
usually  is. 

After  calling  thrice,  and  writing  to  Miss  Newcome,  there 
came  a  little  note  from  that  young  lady,  saying,  "  Dear  OUve, 
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— We  were  so  sorry  we  were  out  when  you  called.  We  shall 
be  at  home  to-morrow  at  lunch,  when  Lady  Kew  hopes  you 
will  come,  and  see  yours  ever,  E.  N." 

Clive  went — poor  Clive !  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  shak- 
ing Ethel's  hand,  and  a  finger  of  Lady  Kew;  of  eating  a 
mutton-chop  in  Ethel's  presence;  of  conversing  about  the 
state  of  art  at  Rome  with  Lady  Kew,  and  describing  the  last 
works  of  Gibson  and  Macdonald.  The  visit  lasted  but  for 
half  an  hour.  Not  for  one  minute  was  Clive  allowed  to  see 
Ethel  alone.  At  three  o'clock  Lady  Kew's  carriage  was  an- 
nounced, and  our  young  gentleman  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  most  noble  peer.  Marquis  of 
Farintosh  and  Earl  of  Bossmont,  descend  from  his  Lord- 
ship's brougham  and  enter  at  Lady  Kew's  door,  followed  by 
a  domestic  bearing  a  small  stack  of  flowers  from  Covent 
Garden. 

It  befell  that  the  good-natured  Lady  Fareham  had  a  ball 
in  these  days;  and  meeting  Clive  in  the  Park,  her  lord  in- 
vited him  to  the  entertainment.  Mr.  Pendennis  had  also  the 
honour  of  a  card.  Accordingly  Clive  took  me  up  at  Bays's, 
and  we  proceeded  to  the  ball' together. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  smiling  upon  all  her  guests, 
welcomed  with  particular  kindness  her  young  friend  from 
Borne.  "Are  you  related  to  the  Miss  Newcome,  Lady  Ann 
Newcome's  daughter  ?  Her  cousin  ?  She  will  be  here  to- 
night." Very  likely  Lady  Fareham  did  not  see  Clive  wince 
and  blush  at  this  announcement,  her  Ladyship  having  to 
occupy  herself  with  a  thousand  other  people.  Clive  found  a 
dozen  of  his  Boman  friends  in  the  room,  ladies  young  and 
middle-aged,  plain  and  handsome,  all  glad  to  see  his  kind 
face.  The  house  was  splendid:  the  ladies  magnificently 
dressed;  the  ball  beautiful,  though  it  appeared  a  little  dull 
until  that  event  took  place  whereof  we  treated  a  few  pages 
back  (in  the  allegory  of  Mr.  Tomkins  and  Miss  Hopkins), 
and  Lady  Kew  and  her  granddaughter  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

The  old  woman,  who  began  to  look  more  and  more  like 
the  wicked  fairy  of  the  stories,  who  is  not  invited  to  the  Prin- 
cess's Christening  Feast,  had  this  advantage  over  her  likeness, 
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that  she  was  invited  everywhere ;  though  how  she,  at  her  age, 
could  fly  about  to  so  many  parties,  unless  she  was  a  fairy,  no 
one  could  say.  Behind  the  fairy,  up  the  marble  stairs,  came 
the  most  noble  Farintosh,  with  that  vacuous  leer  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  Lordship.  Ethel  seemed  to  be  carrying  the 
stack  of  flowers  which  the  Marquis  had  sent  to  her.  The 
noble  Bustington  (Viscount  Bustington,  I  need  scarcely  tell 
the  reader,  is  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Podbury),  the  Baronet 
of  the  North,  the  gallant  Crackthorpe,  the  first  men  in  town, 
in  a  word,  gathered  round  the  young  beauty,  forming  her 
court ;  and  little  Dick  Hitchin,  who  goes  everywhere,  you  may 
be  sure  was  near  her  with  a  comphment  and  a  smile.  Ere 
this  arrival,  the  twins  had  been  giving  themselves  gi-eat  airs 
in  the  room — the  poor  twins  !  when  Ethel  aj^peared  they  sank 
into  shuddering  insignificance,  and  had  to  put  up  with  the 
conversation  and  attentions  of  second-rate  men,  belonging  to 
second-rate  clubs,  in  heavy  dragoon  regiments.  One  of  them 
actually  waltzed  with  a  dancing  barrister ;  but  he  was  related 
to  a  duke,  and  it  was  expected  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
give  him  something  very  good. 

Before  he  saw  Ethel,  Clive  vowed  he  was  aware  of  her. 
Indeed,  had  not  Lady  Fareham  told  him  Miss  Newcome  was 
coming  ?  Ethel,  on  the  contrary,  not  expecting  him,  or  not 
having  the  prescience  of  love,  exhibited  signs  of  surj^rise  when 
she  beheld  him,  her  eyebrows  arching,  her  eyes  darting  looks 
of  pleasure.  When  Grandmamma  happened  to  be  m  another 
room,  she  beckoned  Clive  to  her,  dismissing  Crackthori>e  and 
Fobsby,  Farintosh  and  Bustington,  the  amorous  youth  who 
around  her  bowed,  and  summoning  Mr.  Clive  up  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  air  of  a  young  princess. 

And  so  she  was  a  princess;  and  this  the  region  of  her 
special  dominion.  The  wittiest  and  handsomest,  she  deserved 
to  reign  in  such  a  place,  by  right  of  merit  and  by  general 
election.  Clive  felt  her  superiority,  and  his  own  shortcomings; 
he  came  up  to  her  as  to  a  superior  person.  Perhaps  she  was 
not  sorry  to  let  him  see  how  she  ordered  away  grandees  and 
splendid  Bustingtons,  informing  them,  with  a  superb  manner, 
that  she  wished  to  speak  to  her  cousin — that  handsome  young 
man  with  the  light  mustachio  yonder. 
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'*  Do  you  know  many  people  ?  This  is  your  first  appear- 
ance in  society  ?  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  some  nice  girls  to 
(lance  with  ?    What  very  pretty  buttons !  " 

"  Is  that  what  you  wanted  to  say  ?  "  asked  Clive,  rather 
bewildered. 

"  What  does  one  say  at  a  ball  ?  One  talks  conversation 
suited  to  the  place.  If  I  were  to  say  to  Captain  Grackthorpe, 
*  What  pretty  buttons ! '  he  would  be  delighted.  But  you — 
you  have  a  soul  above  buttons,  I  suppose." 

*'  Being,  as  you  say,  a  stranger  in  this  sort  of  society,  you 
see  I  am  not  accustomed  to — to  the  exceeding  brilUancy  of  its 
conversation,"  said  Clive. 

"  What !  you  want  to  go  away,  and  we  haven't  seen  each 
other  for  near  a  year,"  cries  Ethel,  in  quite  a  natural  voice. 
•*  Sir  John  Fobsby,  I'm  very  sorry — but  do  let  me  oflF  this 
dance.  I  have  just  met  my  cousin,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for 
a  whole  year,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  him." 

"  It  was  not  my  fault  that  you  did  not  see  me  sooner.  I 
wrote  to  you  that  I  only  got  your  letter  a  month  ago.  You 
never  answered  the  second  I  wrote  you  from  Rome.  Your 
letter  lay  there  at  the  post  ever  so  long,  and  was  forwarded  to 
me  at  Naples." 

••  Where  /  "  asked  Ethel. 

"  I  saw  Lord  Kew  there."  Ethel  was  smiling  with  all  her 
might,  and  kissing  her  hand  to  the  twins,  who  passed  at  this 
moment  with  their  mamma.  "  Oh,  indeed,  you  saw— how  do 
you  do  ? — Lord  Kew." 

"  And,  having  seen  him,  I  came  over  to  England,"  said 
CUve. 

Ethel  looked  at  him  gravely.  ''What  am  I  to  imder- 
stand  by  that,  Clive  ? — You  came  over  because  it  was  very  hot 
at  Naples,  and  because  you  wanted  to  see  your  friends  here, 
n'est-ce  pas?  How  glad  Mamma  was  to  see  you!  You 
know  she  loves  you  as  if  you  were  her  own  son." 

"  What,  as  much  as  that  angel  Barnes  !  "  cries  Clive, 
bitterly.     **  Impossible !  " 

Ethel  looked  once  more.  Her  present  mood  and  desire 
was  to  treat  Clive  as  a  chit,  as  a  young  fellow  without  con- 
sequence— a  thirteenth  younger  brother.     But  in  his  looks 
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and  behaviour  there  was  that  which  seemed  to  say  not  too 
many  liberties  were  to  be  taken  with  him. 

"  Why  weren't  you  here  a  month  sooner,  and  you  might 
have  seen  the  marriage  ?  It  was  a  very  pretty  thing.  Every- 
body was  there.  Clara,  and  so  did  Barnes  really,  looked  quite 
handsome." 

"  It  must  have  been  beautiful,"  continued  Clive ;  "  quite  a 
touching  sight,  I  am  sure.  Poor  Charles  Belsize  could  not  be 
present  because  his  brother  was  dead ;  and " 

"And  what  else,  pray,  Mr.  Newcome?"  cries  Miss,  in  great 
wrath,  her  pink  nostrils  beginning  to  quiver.  "I  did  not 
think,  really,  that  when  we  met  after  so  many  months,  I  was 
to  be — insulted ;  yes,  insulted,  by  the  mention  of  that  name." 

"  I  most  humbly  ask  pardon,"  said  Clive,  with  a  grave  bow. 
"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  wound  your  sensibiUty,  Ethel ! 
It  is,  as  you  say,  my  first  appearance  m  society.  I  talk  about 
things  or  persons  that  I  should  not  mention.  I  should  talk 
about  buttons,  should  I  ?  which  you  were  good  enough  to  tell 
me  was  the  proper  subject  of  conversation.  Mayn't  I  even 
speak  of  connections  of  the  family?  Mr.  Belsize,  through  this 
marriage,  has  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  you ;  and 
even  I,  in  a  remote  degree,  may  boast  of  a  sort  of  an  ever-so- 
distant  cousinship  with  him.    What  an  honour  for  me !  " 

**  Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  cries  Miss  Ethel, 
surprised,  and  perhaps  alarmed.  Indeed,  Clive  scarcely  knew. 
He  had  been  chafing  all  the  while  he  talked  with  her ;  smo- 
thering anger  as  he  saw  the  young  men  round  about  her ;  re- 
volting against  himself  for  the  very  humility  of  his  obedience, 
and  angry  at  the  eagerness  and  delight  with  which  he  had 
come  at  her  call. 

"  The  meaning  is,  Ethel," — he  broke  out,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity,— "that  when  a  man  comes  a  thousand  miles  to  see 
you,  and  shake  your  hand,  you  should  give  it  him  a  little  more 
cordially  than  you  choose  to  do  to  me ;  that  when  a  kinsman 
knocks  at  your  door,  time  after  time,  you  should  try  and  admit 
him ;  and  that  when  you  meet  him  you  should  treat  him  like 
an  old  friend;  not  as  you  treated  me  when  my  Lady  Kew 
vouchsafed  to  give  me  admittance;  not  as  you  treat  these 
fools  that  are  fribbling  round  about  you,"  cries  Mr.  Chve,  in  a 
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great  rage,  folding  his  arms,  and  glaring  round  on  a  number 
of  the  most  innocent  young  swells ;  and  he  continued  looking 
as  if  he  would  like  to  knock  a  dozen  of  their  heads  together. 
**  Am  I  keeping  Miss  Newcome's  admirers  from  her?" 

"  That  is  not  for  me  to  say,"  she  said,  quite  gently.  He 
was ;  but  to  see  him  angry  did  not  displease  Miss  Newcome. 

"  That  young  man  who  came  for  you  just  now,"  Clive  went 
on—"  that  Sir  John " 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  because  I  sent  him  away  ?  "  said 
Ethel,  putting  out  a  hand.  ''Hark!  there  is  the  music. 
Take  me  in  and  waltz  with  me.  Don't  you  know  it  is  not  my 
door  at  which  you  knocked  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up  into  his 
face  as  simply  and  kindly  as  of  old.  She  whirled  round 
the  dancing-room  with  him  in  triumph,  the  other  beauties 
dwindling  before  her;  she  looked  more  and  more  beautiful 
with  each  rapid  move  of  the  waltz,  her  colour  heightening  and 
her  eyes  seeming  to  brighten.  Not  till  the  music  stopped  did 
she  sink  down  on  a  seat,  panting,  and  smiling  radiant — as 
many  many  hundred  years  ago  I  remember  to  have  seen  Tag- 
lioni,  after  a  conquering  j9rt«  %eul.  She  nodded  a  "  thank  you" 
to  Clive.  It  seemed  that  there  was  a  perfect  reconciliation. 
Lady  Kew  came  in  just  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  scowling  when 
she  beheld  Ethel's  partner ;  but  in  reply  to  her  remonstrances 
Ethel  shrugged  her  fair  shoulders,  with  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say  je  It  veux,  gave  an  arm  to  her  grandmother,  and  walked 
oflf,  saucily  protecting  her. 

Clive's  friend  had  been  looking  on  observingly  and  curi- 
ously as  the  scene  between  them  had  taken  place,  and  at  the 
dance  with  which  the  reconciliation  had  been  celebrated.  I 
must  tell  you  that  this  arch  young  creature  had  formed  the 
object  of  my  observation  for  some  months  past,  and  that  I 
watched  her  as  I  have  watched  a  beautiful  panther  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  so  bright  of  eye,  so  sleek  of  coat,  so  slim 
in  form,  so  swift  and  agile  in  her  spring. 

A  more  brilliant  young  coquette  than  Miss  Newcome,  in 
her  second  season,  these  eyes  never  looked  upon,  that  is  the 
truth.  In  her  first  year,  being  engaged  to  Lord  Kew,  she  was 
perhaps  a  little  more  reserved  and  quiet.  Besides,  her  mother 
went  out  with  her  that  first  season,  to  whom  Miss  Newcome, 
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except  for  a  little  occasional  flightiness,  was  invariably  obedient 
and  ready  to  come  to  call.  But  when  Lady  Kew  aj^peared  as 
her  duenna,  the  girl's  delight  seemed  to  be  to  plague  the  old 
lady,  and  she  would  dance  with  the  very  youngest  sons  merely 
to  put  Grandmamma  in  a  passion.  In  this  way  poor  young 
Cubley  (who  has  two  hundred  a  year  of  allowance,  besides 
eighty,  and  an  annual  rise  of  five  in  the  Treasury),  actually 
thought  that  Ethel  was  in  love  with  him,  and  consulted  with 
the  young  men  in  his  room  in  Downing  Street,  whether  two 
hundred  and  eighty  a  year,  with  five  pound  more  next  year, 
would  be  enough  for  them  to  keep  house  on  ?  Young  Tandy 
of  the  Temple,  Lord  Skibbereen's  younger  son,  who  sat  in 
the  House  for  some  time  on  the  Irish  CathoUc  side,  was  also 
deeply  smitten,  and  many  a  night  in  our  walks  home  from 
the  parties  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  would  entertain  xne 
with  his  admiration  and  passion  for  her. 

**  If  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  why  not  propose?" 
it  was  asked  of  Mr.  Tandy. 

"  Propose !  propose  to  a  Russian  Archduchess,"  cries  young 
Tandy.  **  She's  beautiful,  she's  delightful,  she's  witty.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  her  eyes ;  they  send  m^  wild — 
wild,"  says  Tandy — (slapping  his  waistcoat  under  Temple  Bar) 
— **  but  a  more  audacious  little  flirt  never  existed  since  the 
days  of  Cleopatra." 

With  this  opinion  likewise  in  my  mind,  I  had  been  looking 
on  during  dive's  proceedings  with  Miss  Ethel — not,  I  say, 
without  admiration  of  the  young  lady  who  was  leading  him 
such  a  dance.  The  waltz  over,  I  congi*atulated  him  on  his 
o^vn  performance.  His  continental  i)ractice  had  greatly  im- 
proved him.  **  And  as  for  your  partner,  it  is  delightful  to  see 
her,"  I  went  on.  **  I  always  like  to  be  by  when  Miss  New- 
come  dances.  I  had  sooner  see  her  than  anybody  since  Tag- 
lioni.  Look  at  her  now,  with  her  neck  up,  and  her  little  foot 
out,  just  as  she  is  preparing  to  start !  Happy  Lord  Busting- 
ton ! " 

**You  arc  angry  with  her  because  she  cut  you,"  growls 
Clive.  **  You  know  you  said  she  cut  you,  or  forgot  you ;  and 
your  vanity's  wounded,  that  is  why  you  are  so  satirical." 

**  How  can  Miss  Newcome  remember  all  the  men  who  are 
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presented  to  her?"  says  the  other.  "Last  year  she  talked 
to  me  because  she  wanted  to  know  about  you.  This  year 
she  doesn't  talk :  because  I  suppose  she  does  not  want  to  know 
about  you  any  more." 

"Hang  it!  Do— on't,  Pen,"  cries  Clive,  as  a  schoolboy 
cries  out  to  another  not  to  hit  him. 

"  She  does  not  pretend  to  observe :  and  is  in  full  conver- 
sation with  the  amiable  Bustington.  Delicious  interchange  of 
noble  thoughts !  But  she  is  observing  us  talking,  and  knows 
that  we  are  talking  about  her.  If  ever  you  marry  her,  Clive, 
which  is  absurd,  I  shall  lose  you  for  a  friend.  You  will  infal- 
Ubly  tell  her  what  I  think  of  her :  and  she  will  order  you  to 
give  me  up."  Clive  had  gone  off  in  a  brown  study,  as  his  in- 
terlocutor continued.  "Yes,  she  is  a  flirt.  She  can't  help 
her  nature.  She  tries  to  vanquish  every  one  who  comes  near 
her.  She  is  a  little  out  of  breath  from  waltzing,  and  so  she 
pretends  to  be  listening  to  poor  Bustington,  who  is  out  of 
breath  too,  but  puffs  out  his  best  in  order  to  make  himself 
agreeable.  With  what  a  pretty  air  she  appears  to  listen ! 
Her  eyes  actually  seem  to  brighten." 

"  Wlmt  i  "  says  Clive,  with  a  start. 

I  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  start :  nor  did 
I  care  much  to  know:  supposing  that  the  young  man  was 
waking  up  from  some  lover's  reverie :  and  the  evening  sped 
away,  Clive  not  quitting  the  ball  until  Miss  Newcome  and  the 
Countess  of  Kew  had  departed.  No  further  communication 
appeared  to  take  place  between  the  cousins  that  evening.  I 
think  it  was  Captain  Crackthorpe  who  gave  the  young  lady 
an  arm  into  her  carriage ;  Sir  John  Fobsby  having  the  hap- 
piness to  conduct  the  old  Countess,  and  carrying  the  pink  bag 
for  the  shawls,  wrappers,  &c.,  on  which  her  Ladyship's  coronet 
and  initials  are  emblazoned.  Clive  may  have  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  step  forward,  but  a  single  finger  from  Miss  New- 
come  warned  him  back. 

Clive  and  his  two  friends  in  Lamb  Court  had  made  an  en- 
gagement for  the  next  Saturday  to  dine  at  Greenwich;  but  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  there  came  a  note  from  him  to  say 
that  he  thought  of  going  down  to  see  his  aunt.  Miss  Honey- 
man^  and  begged  to  recall  his  promise  to  us.     Saturday  is  a 
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hfji/lay  with  geiitlemen  of  our  profe^ion.  We  bad  invited 
Y.  Bayham,  Esquire,  and  promised  ourselves  a  merry  evening, 
and  were  unwilling  to  baulk  ourf^eives  of  the  pleasure  on  ac- 
count of  the  2k\/rJ:nce  of  our  young  Boman.  So  we  three  went 
to  London  Bridge  Station  at  an  early  hour,  proposing  to 
breathe  the  fre^,h  air  of  Greenwich  Park  before  dinner.  And, 
at  London  Briflge,  by  the  mo:;t  singular  coincidence.  Lady 
Kew'fj  carriage  drove  up  to  the  Brighton  entrance,  and  Miss 
Ethel  and  her  maid  -jtepj^d  out  of  the  brougham. 

TMien  Mii-fj  Xewcome  and  her  maid  entered  the  Brighton 
station,  (lid  Mr.  Clive,  by  another  lingular  coincidence,  happen 
also  to  be  there  ?  Wliat  more  natural  and  dutiful  than  that 
he  should  go  and  nee  his  aunt.  Miss  Honeyman?  What  more 
proper  than  that  Miss  Ethel  should  pass  the  Saturday  and 
Handay  with  her  sick  father ;  and  take  a  couple  of  wholesome 
nights'  rest  after  those  five  weary  past  evenings,  for  each  of 
which  we  may  reckon  a  couple  of  soire*:*  and  a  ball  ?  And 
that  relations  should  travel  together,  the  yoimg  lady  being 
protected  by  her  jemme-fle'chmnhre  ;  that  surely,  as  every  one 
must  allow,  was  i>erfectly  right  and  proper. 

That  a  biographer  should  profess  to  know  everything 
which  passes,  even  in  a  confidential  talk  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage lietween  two  lovers,  sc-ems  perfectly  absurd;  not  that 
grave  historians  do  not  pretend  to  the  same  wonderful  degree 
of  knowledge — rejjorting  meetings  the  most  occult  of  con- 
spirators ;  private  interviews  between  monarchs  and  their 
ministers,  even  the  secret  thoughts  and  motives  of  those  per- 
H^>nages,  which  possibly  the  persons  themselves  did  not  know. 
All  for  which  the  present  \\Titer  will  pledge  his  known  charac- 
ter for  veracity  is,  that  on  a  certain  day  certain  parties  had  a 
conversation,  of  which  the  upshot  was  so  and  so.  He  guesses, 
of  course,  at  a  great  deal  of  what  took  place;  knowing  the 
characters,  and  being  informed  at  some  time  of  their  meeting. 
You  do  not  suppose  that  I  bribed  the  femme-de'chambre,  or 
that  those  two  City  gents,  who  sat  in  the  same  carriage  with 
our  young  friends,  and  could  not  hear  a  word  they  said,  re- 
jKirted  their  talk  to  me?  If  Clive  and  Ethel  had  had  a  coupe 
to  themselves,  I  would  yet  boldly  tell  what  took  place,  but 
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le  coupe  was  taken  by  other  three  young  City  gents,  who 
noked  the  whole  way. 

"  Well,  then,"  the  bonnet  begins  close  up  to  the  hat,  "  tell 
le,  sir,  is  it  true  that  you  were  so  very  much  e^n%  of  the 
liss  Freemans  at  Borne;  and  that  afterwards  you  were  so 
ronderfully  attentive  to  the  third  Miss  Balliol?  Did  you 
raw  her  portrait  ?  You  know  you  drew  her  portrait.  You 
lainters  always  pretend  to  admire  girls  with  auburn  hair, 
•ecause  Titian  and  Kaphael  painted  it.  Has  the  Fornarina 
ed  hair  ?    AVhy  we  are  at  Croydon,  I  declare  !  " 

"  The  Fornarina  " — the  hat  repUes  to  the  bonnet,  '*  if  t^at 
dcture  at  the  Borghese  Palace  be  an  original,  or  a  Ukeness  of 
ler — is  not  a  handsome  woman,  with  vulgar  eyes  and  mduth, 
jid  altogether  a  most  mahogany-coloured  person.  She  is  so 
»lain,  in  fact,  I  think  that  very  likely  it  u  the  real  woman ;  for 
t  is  with  their  own  fancies  that  men  fall  in  love, — or  rather 
jvery  woman  is  handsome  to  the  lover.  You  know  how  old 
lelen  must  have  been." 

"  I  don*t  know  any  such  thing,  or  anything  about  her. 
Vho  was  Helen  ?  "  asks  the  bonnet.     And  indeed  she  did  not 
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"  It's  a  long  story,  and  such  an  old  scandal  now,  that  there 
3  no  use  in  repeating  it,"  says  CUve. 

"You  only  talk  about  Helen  because  you  wish  to  turn 
kway  the  conversation  from  Miss  Freeman,"  cries  the  young 
BuJy — "  from  Miss  BaUiol,  I  mean." 

**  We  will  talk  about  whichever  you  please.  "WTiich  shall 
?e  begin  to  pull  to  pieces  ?  "  says  CHve.  You  see,  to  be  in 
his  carriage — to  be  actually  with  ]ier — to  be  looking  into  those 
vonderful  lucid  eyes — to  see  her  sweet  mouth  dimpling,  and 
lear  her  sweet  voice  ringing  with  its  delicious  laughter — to 
lave  that  hour  and  a  half  his  own,  in  spite  of  all  the  world- 
Iragons,  grandmothers,  convenances,  the  future — made  the 
^oung  fellow  so  happy,  filled  his  whole  frame  and  spirit  with 
,  delight  so  keen,  that  no  wonder  he  was  gay,  and  brisk,  and 
ively. 

"And  so  you  know  of  my  goings  on?"  he  asked.  Oh 
le !  they  were  at  Eeigate  by  this  time ;  there  was  Gatton 
ark  flying  before  them  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
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"  I  know  of  a  number  of  things,"  says  the  bonnet,  nodding 
with  ambrosial  curls. 

"And  you  would  not  answer  the  second  letter  I  wrote  to 
you  ?  " 

**We  were  in  great  perplexity.  One  cannot  be  always 
answering  young  gentlemen's  letters.  I  had  considerable 
doubt  about  answering  a  note  I  got  from  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,"  says  the  lady's  chapeau.  "No,  Clive,  we 
must  not  write  to  one  another,"  she  continued  more  gravely, 
"  or  only  very  very  seldom.  Nay,  my  meeting  you  here  to- 
day is  by  the  merest  chance,  I  am  sui-e ;  for  when  I  mentioned 
at  Lady  Fareham's  the  other  evening  that  I  was  going  to  see 
Papa  at  Brighton  to-day,  I  never  for  one  moment  thought  of 
seeing  yon  in  the  train.  But  as  you  are  here,  it  can't  be  helped; 
and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  there  are  obstacles." 

"  What,  other  obstacles  ?  "  Clive  gasped  out. 

"  Nonsense — you  silly  boy ! — No  other  obstacles  but  those 
which  always  have  existed,  and  must.  When  we  parted — 
that  is,  when  you  left  us  at  Baden,  you  knew  it  was  for  the 
best.  You  had  your  profession  to  follow,  and  could  not  go 
on  idling  about — about  a  family  of  sick  people  and  children. 
Every  man  has  his  profession,  and  you  yours,  as  you  would 
have  it.  We  are  so  nearly  allied  that  we  may — we  may  like 
each  other  like  brother  and  sister  almost.  I  don't  know  what 
Barnes  would  say  if  he  heard  me.  WTierever  you  and  your 
father  are,  how  can  I  ever  think  of  you  but — but  you  know 
how  ?  I  always  shaU,  always.  There  are  certain  feelings  we 
have  which  I  hope  never  can  change ;  though,  if  you  please, 
about  them  I  intend  never  to  speak  any  more.  Neither  you 
nor  I  can  alter  our  conditions,  but  must  make  the  best  of 
them.  You  shall  be  a  fine  clever  painter;  and  I, — who  knows 
what  will  happen  to  me  ?  I  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to-day ;  I  am  going  to  see  Papa  and  Mamma,  and  be  as  happy 
as  I  can  till  Monday  morning." 

"  I  know  what  I  wish  would  happen  now,"  said  Clive, — 
they  were  going  screaming  through  a  tunnel. 

"  What  ? "  said  the  bonnet  in  the  darkness ;  and  the  en- 
gine was  roaring  so  loudly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  his 
head  quite  close  to  say — 
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"I  wish  the  tunnel  would  fall  in  and  close  upon  us,  or 
that  yre  might  travel  on  for  ever  and  ever." 

Here  there  was  a  great  jar  of  the  carriage,  and  the  lady's- 
maid,  and  I  think  Miss  Ethel,  gave  a  shriek.  The  lamp  above 
was  so  dim  that  the  carriage  was  almost  totally  dark.  No 
wander  the  lady's-maid  was  frightened !  but  the  daylight  came 
streaming  in,  and  all  poor  Clive's  wishes  of  rolling  and  rolling 
on  for  ever  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  implacable  sun  in  a 
minute. 

Ah,  why  was  it  the  quick  train  ?  Suppose  it  had  been  the 
parliamentary  train  ? — even  that  too  would  have  come  to  an 
end.  They  came  and  said,  "  Tickets,  please,"  and  Clive  held 
out  the  three  of  their  party — his,  and  Ethel's,  and  her  maid's. 
I  think  for  such  a  ride  as  that  he  was  right  to  give  up  Green- 
wich. Mr.  Kuhn  was  in  waiting  with  a  carriage  for  Miss 
Ethel.     She  shook  hands  with  Clive,  returning  his  pressure. 

"  I  may  come  and  see  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  You  may  come  and  see  Mamma — yes." 

"  And  where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

"Bless  my  soul — they  were  staying  at  Miss  Honeyman's! " 
Clive  burst  into  a  laugh.  Why,  he  was  going  there  too !  Of 
course  Aunt  Honeyman  had  no  room  for  him,  her  house  being 
quite  full  with  the  other  Newcomes. 

It  was  a  most  curious  coincidence  their  meeting;  but 
altogether  Lady  Ann  thought  it  was  best  to  say  nothing  about 
the  circumstance  to  Grandmamma.  I  myself  am  puzzled  to 
say  which  would  have  been  the  better  course  to  pursue  under 
the  circumstances;  thea^^ere  so  many  courses  open.  As 
they  had  gone  so  far-^fciild  they  go  on  farther  together  ? 
Suppose  they  were  ffSB  ^  t^®  same  house  at  Brighton, 
oughtn't  they  to  have  |p)ne  in  the  same  carriage,  with  Kuhn 
and  the  maid,  of  course?  Suppose  they  met  by  chance  at  the 
station,  ought  they  to  have  travelled  in  separate  carriages? 
I  ask  any  gentleman  and  father  of  a  family,  when  he  was 
immensely  smitten  with  his  present  wife,  Mrs.  Brown,  if  he 
had  met  her  travelling  with  her  maid,  in  the  mail,  when  there 
was  a  vacani;  place,  what  would  he  himself  have  done  ? 
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patibility  of  temper,  the  match  between  Eew  and  E.  N.  has  been 
broken  off.  I  met  Lord  Eew  at  Naples  with  his  mother  and  brother, 
nice  quiet  people  as  you  would  like  them.  Kew's  wound  and  subse- 
quent illness  have  altered  him  a  good  deal.  He  has  become  much 
more  serious  than  he  used  to  be ;  not  ludicrously  so  at  all,  but  he 
says  he  thinks  his  past  life  has  been  useless  and  even  criminal,  and 
he  wishes  to  change  it.  He  has  sold  his  horses,  and  sown  his  wild 
oats.     He  has  turned  quite  a  sober  quiet  gentleman. 

**  At  our  meeting  he  told  me  of  what  had  happened  between  him 
and  Ethel,  of  whom  he  spoke  most  hi^idly  and  generously,  but  avow- 
ing his  opinion  that  they  never  could  have  been  happy  in  married 
life.  And  now  I  think  my  dear  old  father  will  see  that  there  may 
be  another  reason  besides  my  desire  to  see  Mr.  Binnie,  which  has 
brought  me  tumbhng  back  to  England  again.  If  need  be  to  speak, 
I  never  shall  have,  I  hope,  any  secrets  from  you.  I  have  not  said 
much  about  one  wliich  has  given  me  the  deuce's  disquiet  for  ten 
months  past,  because  there  was  no  good  in  talking  about  it,  or  vex- 
ing you  needlessly  with  reports  of  my  griefs  and  woes. 

*'  Well,  when  we  were  at  Baden  in  September  last,  and  E.  and 
I  wrote  those  letters  in  common  to  you,  I  dare  say  you  can  fancy 
what  my  feelings  might  have  been  towards  such  a  beautiful  young 
creature,  who  has  a  hundred  faults,  for  which  I  love  her  just  as 
much  as  for  the  good  that  is  in  her.  I  became  dreadfully  smitten 
indeed,  and  knowing  that  she  was  engaged  to  Lord  Eew,  I  did  as 
yon  told  me  you  did  once  when  the  enemy  was  too  strong  for  you — 
/  ran  away.  I  had  a  bad  time  of  it  for  two  or  three  months.  At 
Rome,  however,  I  began  to  take  matters  more  easily,  my  naturally 
fine  appetite  returned,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  I  found  myself 
uncommonly  happy  in  the  society  of  the  Miss  Balhols  and  the  Miss 
Freemans :  but  when  Eew  told  me  at  Naples  of  what  had  happened, 
there  was  straightway  a  fresh  eruption  in  my  heart,  and  I  was  fool 
enough  to  come  almost  without  sleep  to  London  in  order  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  bright  eyes  of  E.  N. 

**  She  is  now  in  this  very  house  upstairs  with  one  aunt,  whilst 
the  other  lets  lodgings  to  her.  I  have  seen  her  but  very  seldom  in- 
deed since  I  came  to  London,  where  Sir  Brian  and  Lady  Ami  do  not 
pass  the  season,  and  Ethel  goes  about  to  a  dozen  parties  every  week 
with  old  Lady  Kew,  who  neither  loves  you  nor  me.  Hearing  E.  say 
she  was  coming  down  to  her  parents  at  Brighton,  I  made  so  bold 
as  to  waylay  her  at  the  train  (though  I  didn't  tell  her  that  I  passed 
three  hours  in  the  waiting-room) ;  and  we  made  the  journey  to- 
getlier,  and  she  was  very  kind  and  beautiful,  and  though  I  suppose 
I  might  just  as  well  ask  the  Eoyal  Princess  to  have  me,  I  can't  help 
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hoping  and  longing  and  hankering  after  her.  And  Aunt  Honeyman 
must  have  found  out  that  I  am  fond  of  her,  for  the  old  lady  has  re- 
ceived me  with  a  scolding.  Uncle  Charles  seems  to  be  in  very  good 
condition  again.  I  saw  him  m  fiill  clerical  feather  at  Madame 
de  Montcontour's,  a  good-natured  body  who  drops  her  7i's,  though 
Florae  is  not  aware  of  their  absence.  Pendennis  and  Warrington,  I 
know,  would  send  you  their  best  regards.  Pen  is  conceited,  but 
much  kinder  in  reality  than  he  has  the  air  of  being.  Fred  Bayham 
is  doing  well,  and  prospering  in  his  mysterious  way. 

**  Mr.  Binnie  is  not  looking  at  all  well ;  and  Mrs.  Mack — well, 
as  I  know  you  never  attack  a  lady  behind  her  lovely  back,  I  wont 
say  a  word  of  Mrs.  Mack — but  she  has  taken  possession  of  Uncle 
James,  and  seems  to  me  to  weigh  upon  him  somehow.  Eosey  is  as 
pretty  and  good-natured  as  ever,  and  has  learned  two  new  songs ; 
but  you  see,  w^itli  my  sentiments  in  another  quarter,  I  feel  as  it  were 
guilty  and  awkward  in  company  of  Rosey  and  her  mamma.  They 
have  become  the  very  greatest  friends  with  Bryanstone  Square, 
and  Mrs.  Mack  is  always  citing  Aunt  Hobson  as  the  most  superior 
of  women,  in  which  opinion,  I  dare  say.  Aunt  Hobson  concurs. 

**  Good-bye,  my  dearest  father ;  my  sheet  is  full ;  I  wish  I  could 
put  .my  arm  in  yom*s  and  pace  up  and  down  the  pier  with  you,  and 
tell  you  more  and  more.  But  you  know  enough  now,  and  that  I 
am  your  affectionate  son  always,  <<  n  v^  » 

In  fact,  when  Mr.  Clive  appeared  at  Steyne  Gardens  step- 
ping out  of  the  fly,  and  handing  Miss  Ethel  thence,  Miss 
Honeyman  of  course  was  very  glad  to  see  her  nephew,  and 
saluted  him  with  a  little  embrace  to  show  her  sense  of  plea- 
sure at  his  visit.  But  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  when 
Clive,  with  a  most  engaguig  smile  on  his  countenance,  walked 
over  to  breakfast  from  his  hotel.  Miss  Honeyman  would 
scarcely  speak  to  him  dm-ing  the  meal,  looked  out  at  him 
very  haughtily  from  under  her  Sunday  cap,  and  received  his 
stories  about  Italy  with  **  Oh !  ah !  indeed  ! "  in  a  very  unkind 
manner.  And  when  breakfast  was  over,  and  she  had  done 
washing  her  china,  she  fluttered  up  to  Clive  with  such  an 
agitation  of  plumage,  redness  of  craw,  and  anger  of  manner, 
as  a  maternal  hen  shows  if  she  has  reason  to  think  you  menace 
her  chickens.  She  fluttered  up  to  Clive,  I  say,  and  cried  out, 
"Not  in  this  house,  Clive, — not  in  this  house,  I  beg  you  to 
understand  that ! " 
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Clive,  looking  amazed,  said,  ^'Certainly  not,  ma'am;  I 
never  did  do  it  in  the  Louse,  as  I  know  you  don't  like  it.  I 
was  going  into  the  Square."  The  young  man  meaning  that 
he  was  about  to  smoke,  and  conjecturing  that  his  aunt's  anger 
applied  to  that  practice. 

"  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  sir !  Don't  try  to  turn 
me  off  in  that  highty-tighty  way.  My  dinner  to-day  is  at  half- 
past  one.  You  can  dine  or  not  as  you  like,"  and  the  old  lady 
Hounced  out  of  the  room. 

Poor  Clive  stood  rolling  his  cigar  in  sad  perplexity  of  spirit, 
imtil  Miss  Honeyman's  servant  Hannah  entered,  who,  for  her 
part,  grinned  and  looked  particularly  sly.  "  In  the  name  of 
goodness,  Hannah,  what  is  the  row  about  ?  "  cries  Mr.  Clive. 
**  What  is  my  aunt  scolding  at  ?  What  are  you  grinning  at, 
you  old  Cheshire  cat  ?  " 

"Git  'long,  Master  Clive,"  says  Hannah,  patting  the  cloth. 

"  Get  along !  why  get  along,  and  where  am  I  to  get  along 
to?" 

"Did'ee  do  ut  really  now.  Master  Clive?"  cries  Miss  Honey- 
man's  attendant,  grinning  with  the  utmost  good-humour. 
"  Well,  she  be  as  pretty  a  young  lady  as  ever  I  saw ;  and  as  I 
told  my  Missus,  'Miss  Martha,'  6ays  I,  'there's  a  pair  on 
'em.'  Though  Missis  was  mortal  angry  to  be  sure.  She  never 
could  bear  it." 

"Bear  what?  you  old  goose!"  cries  Clive,  who  by  these 
playful  names  had  been  wont  to  designate  Hannah  these 
twenty  years  past. 

"  A  young  gentleman  and  a  young  lady  a  kissing  of  each 
other  in  the  railway  coach,"  says  Hannah,  jerking  up  with  her 
finger  to  the  ceiling,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  There  she  is !  Lar, 
she  be  a  pretty  young  creature,  that  she  be;  and  so  I  told  Miss 
Martha."  Thus  differently  had  the  news  which  had  come  to 
them  on  the  previous  night  affected  the  old  lady  and  her  maid. 

The  news  was,  that  Miss  Newcome's  maid  (a  giddy  thing 
from  the  country,  who  had  not  even  learned  as  yet  to  hold 
her  tongue)  had  announced  with  giggling  delight  to  Lady 
Ann's  maid,  who  was  taking  tea  with  Mrs.  Hicks,  that  Mr. 
Clive  had  given  Miss  Ethel  a  kiss  in  the  tunnel,  and  she  sup- 
posed it  was  a  match.     This  intelligence  Hannah  Hicks  took 
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t/>  h<fr  UihiXrt:!is;f,,  of  ^h^j^  fcr:rTT  brhariour  to  Clive  the  next 
moruMi'j,  yon  iwxy  i*vt»  ^izs^.^T'tUi^ii*!  tL*r  cause. 

C*liv<;  did  u'^:  ki^ov  -wLriL'tr  Vj  lau;di  or  to  be  in  a  rage. 
He  «won;  tliat  L^  vi^i;  il^  iLij>&rriii  of  all  intention  of  kissinf^ 
MibH  Kth<rl  afi  of  t'i:Lbrji/'iL.^'  Kfi^.zi  Eliiyil^etb.  He  was  shocked 
U)  think  of  hi^j  c-^^^rii.,  -aaliii-z  aboTe,  fancy-free  in  maiden 
iiK^ditation,  whil-t  thi*  '.-^r-T^raaiion  r*ri:arding  her  was  can-ied 
on  Ixriow.  How  co'i.1  L-r  fv.-'^  L-r,  or  ber  mother,  or  even 
\i*tT  maid,  now  L-;  Lai  ojxl-a.ai.':^  of  this  naughty  calumny? 
•'Of  course  Haniiah  Lsi-i  tr.-zrjrbmfri*^!  if?"  "Of  course  I 
liave  a  done  no  fe^icL  a  thiii.::  ii-i^rei."'  replied  Master  Chve's 
old  friend;  •*of  cour^  I  Lavr  =<rt  Vm  down  a  bit;  for  when 
little  Trimmer  said  it.  ai;i  rLe  -rivw^fA  it  was  all  settled 
l>etween  you,  sevin::  L-.-w  :;  had  br-n  a  ^oing  on  in  foreign 
parts  laht  year,  Mr^.  PiLiior:  rw'^y^.  '  Hold  your  silly  tongue, 
Trimmer,'  j?be  ^ayr :  •  Mi--  E:Lr:  marrk'  a  jiainter,  indeed, 
Trimmer  I*  bava  hbe.  'wLiie  rL-r  Las  refust^i  to  be  a  Countess,* 
fcbe  feav-j ;  •  and  can  1^  a  MarcL: :  ne^-i  anv  dav,  and  will  be  a 
Marcbionesf;.  Marry  a  j^aii-t-r,  ind-r^i  I '  Mrs.  Pincott  says; 
'  Trimmer,  I'm  &uq^ri-r  1  a:  yo:ir  impi  It^nce/  So,  my  dear,  I 
got  angry  at  that."  Ciivt*?  cLarripi-.n  continued,  "  and  says  I, 
•  If  my  young  Ma-ter  aint  ;rc*>i  enough  for  any  young  lady 
in  thirj  world,'  sav^  I,  *  I'd  like  vou  to  show  her  to  me :  and  if 
bis  dear  father,  the  C  Jon*rl/  says  I,  •  ain't  as  good  as  your 
old  gentleman  upstair-/  says  I.  *  wht>  has  gruel  and  dines 
upon  dfx-tor's  stuff,  then.  Mrs.  Pincott.'  savs  I,  *my  name 
bin't  wliat  it  Ls/  r^avs  I.  T-i  jsc  w^re  mv  verv  words,  Master 
Clive,  my  dear;  and  then  Mrs.  Pincott  says,  *Mrs.  Hicks,* 
hhe  savK  *vou  don't  understand  s^xittv/  she  savs;  *vou  don't 
understand  society,  he  I  he  I ' "  and  the  country  lady,  with  con- 
sirlerable  humour,  gave  an  imitation  of  the  town  lady's  manner. 

At  this  juncture  Miss  Honeyman  re-entered  the  parlour, 
arrayed  in  her  Sunday  bonnet,  her  stiff  and  spotless  collar, 
her  Cashmere  shawl  and  Agra  brooch,  and  carrjing  her  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  each  stitched  in  its  neat  coyer  of  brown  silk. 
"  Don't  stay  chattering  here,  you  idle  woman,"  she  cried  to 
her  attendant  with  extreme  asperity.  "  And  you,  sir,  if  you 
wihh  to  smoke  your  cigars,  you  had  best  walk  down  to  the  cliff 
where  the  Cockneys  are  I  "  she  added,  glowering  at  CUye. 
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"  Now  I  understand  it  all,"  Clive  said,  trying  to  deprecate 
her  anger.  "My  dear  good  aunt,  it's  a  most  absurd  mistake; 
upon  my  honour,  Miss  Ethel  is  as  innocent  as  you  are." 

"  Innocent  or  not,  this  house  is  not  intended  for  assigna- 
tions, CUve !  As  long  as  Sir  Brian  Newcome  lodges  here,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  keep  away  from  it,  sir ;  and  though  I  don't 
approve  of  Sunday  travelling,  I  think  the  very  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  put  yourself  in  the  train  and  go  back  to  London." 

And  now,  young  people,  who  read  my  moral  pages,  you 
will  see  how  highly  imprudent  it  is  to  sit  with  your  cousins  in 
railway-carriages;  and  how,  though  you  may  not  mean  the 
slightest  harm  in  the  world,  a  great  deal  may  be  attributed  to 
you ;  and  how,  when  you  think  you  are  managing  your  little 
absurd  love-aflfairs  ever  so  quietly,  Jeames  and  Betsy  in  the 
servants'-hall  are  very  likely  talking  about  them,  and  you  are 
putting  yourself  in  the  power  of  those  menials.  If  the  perusal 
of  these  lines  has  rendered  one  single  young  couple  uncom- 
fortable, surely  my  amiable  end  is  answered,  and  I  have  written 
not  altogether  in  vain. 

Clive  was  going  away,  innocent  though  he  was,  yet  quiver- 
ing under  his  aunt's  reproof,  and  so  put  out  of  countenance 
that  he  had  not  even  thought  of  lighting  the  great  cigar  which 
he  stuck  into  his  foolish  mouth ;  when  a  shout  of  "  Clive ! 
Clive  ! "  from  half-a-dozen  little  voices  roused  him,  and  pre- 
sently as  many  little  Newcomes  came  toddling  down  the  stairs, 
and  this  one  clung  round  his  knees,  and  that  at  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  and  another  took  his  hand  and  said,  he  must  come 
and  walk  with  them  on  the  beach. 

So  away  went  Clive  to  walk  with  his  cousins,  and  then  to 
see  his  old  friend  Miss  Cann,  with  whom  and  the  elder  children 
he  walked  to  church,  and  issuing  thence  greeted  Lady  Ann 
and  Ethel  (who  had  also  attended  the  service)  in  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world. 

While  engaged  in  talking  with  these.  Miss  Honeyman  came 
out  of  the  sacred  edifice,  crisp  and  stately  in  the  famous  Agra 
brooch  and  Cashmere  shawl.  The  good-natured  Lady  Ann 
had  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  her  as  for  everybody.  Clive 
went  up  to  his  maternal  aunt  to  offer  his  arm.  "You  must 
give  him  up  to  us  for  dinner,  Miss  Honeyman,  if  you  please  to 
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be  BO  very  kind.     He  was  bo  good-natured  in  escorting  Ethel 
down,"  Lady  Ann  said. 

"Hm!  my  Lady,"  Bays  Mibs  Honeyman,  perking  her  head 
np  in  her  collar.  Clive  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  not, 
but  a  fine  blush  illiuuinated  his  countenance.  As  for  Ethel, 
she  was  and  looked  perfectly  unconscious.  So,  rustling  in  her 
stiff  black  silk,  Martha  Honeyman  walked  with  her  nephew 


flilent  by  the  shore  of  the  much-sounding  sea.  The  idea  of 
courtship,  of  osculatory  processes,  of  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  made  this  elderly  virgin  chafe  and  fume,  she  never 
having,  at  any  period  of  her  life,  indulged  in  any  such  ideas 
or  practices,  and  being  angry  against  them,  as  childless  wives 
will  sometimes  be  angry  and  testy  against  matrons  with  their 
prattle  about  their  nurseries.     Now,  Miss  Cann  was  a  differ- 
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ent  sort  of  spinster,  and  loved  a  bit  of  sentiment  with  all  her 
heart,  from  which  I  am  led  to  conclude — but,  pray,  is  this  the 
history  of  Miss  Cann  or  of  the  Newcomes  ? 

All  these  Newcomes  then  entered  into  Miss  Honeyman's 
house,  where  a  number  of  little  knives  and  forks  were  laid  for 
them.  Ethel  was  cold  and  thoughtful ;  Lady  Ann  was  per- 
fectly good-natured  as  her  wont  was.  Sir  Brian  came  in  on 
the  arm  of  his  valet  presently,  wearing  that  look  of  extra 
neatness  which  invalids  have,  who  have  just  been  shaved  and 
combed,  and  made  ready  by  their  attendants  to  receive  com- 
pany. He  was  voluble:  though  there  was  a  perceptible  change 
in  his  voice :  he  talked  chiefly  of  matters  which  had  occurred 
forty  years  ago,  and  especially  of  Olive's  own  father,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  in  a  manner  which  interested  the  young  man  and 
Ethel.  **  He  threw  me  down  in  a  chaise — sad  chap — always 
reading  Orme's  *  History  of  India' — wanted  marry  French- 
woman." He  wondered  Mrs.  Newcome  didn't  leave  Tom  any- 
thing— "  'pon  my  word,  quite  s'prise."  The  events  of  to-day, 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  City,  had  little  interest  for  him. 
All  the  children  went  up  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  with  awe 
in  their  looks,  and  he  patted  their  yellow  heads  vacantly  and 
kindly.  He  asked  Clive  (several  times)  where  he  had  been ; 
and  said  he  himself  had  had  a  slight  'tack — vay  slight — ^was 
getting  well  ev'y  day — strong  as  a  horse — go  back  to  Par- 
liament d'rectly.  And  then  he  became  a  little  peevish  with 
Parker,  his  man,  about  his  broth.  The  man  retired,  and 
came  back  presently,  with  profound  bows  and  gravity,  to  tell 
Sir  Brian  dinner  was  ready,  and  he  went  away  quite  briskly 
at  this  news,  giving  a  couple  of  fingers  to  Clive  before  he  dis- 
appeared into  the  upper  apartments.  Good-natured  Lady  Ann 
was  as  easy  about  this  as  about  the  other  events  of  this  world. 
In  later  days,  with  what  a  strange  feeling  we  remember  that 
last  sight  we  have  of  the  old  friend ;  that  nod  of  farewell,  and 
shake  of  the  hand,  that  last  look  of  the  face  and  figure  as  the 
door  closes  on  him,  or  the  coach  drives  away !  So  the  roast 
mutton  was  ready,  and  all  the  children  dined  very  heartily. 

The  infantile  meal  had  not  been  long  concluded,  when  ser- 
vants announced  "the  Marquis  of  Farintosb;"  and  that  noble- 
man made  his  appearance  to  pay  his  respects  to  Miss  Newcome 
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and  Lady  Ann.  He  brought  the  very  last  news  of  the  very 
last  party  in  London,  where  "  Keally,  upon  my  honour,  now, 
it  was  quite  a  stupid  party,  because  Miss  Neweome  wasn't 
there.    It  was  now,  really." 

Miss  Neweome  remarked,  if  he  said  so  upon  his  honour,  of 
course  she  was  satisfied. 

"  As  you  weren't  there,"  the  young  nobleman  continued, 
"  the  Miss  Backstraws  came  out  quite  strong ;  really  they  did 
now,  upon  my  honour.  It  was  quite  a  quiet  thing.  Lady 
Merriborough  hadn't  even  got  a  new  gown  on.  Lady  Ann,  you 
shirk  London  society  this  year,  and  we  miss  you:  we  expected 
you  to  give  us  two  or  three  things  this  season ;  we  did  now, 
really.  I  said  to  Tufthunt,  only  yesterday,  why  has  not  Lady 
Ann  Neweome  given  anything?  You  know  Tufthunt?  They 
say  he's  a  clever  fellow,  and  that  —but  he's  a  low  little  beast, 
and  I  hate  him." 

Lady  Ann  said.  Sir  Brian's  bad  state  of  health  prevented 
her  from  going  out  this  season,  or  receiving  at  home. 

"  It  don't  prevent  your  mother  from  going  out,  though," 
continued  my  Lord.  **  Upon  my  honoiu*,  I  think  unless  she 
got  two  or  three  things  every  night,  I  think  she'd  die.  Lady 
Kew's  like  one  of  those  horses,  you  know,  that  unless  they  go 
they  drop." 

**  Thank  you  for  my  mother,"  said  Lady  Ann. 

"  She  is,  upon  my  honour.  Last  night  I  know  she  was  at 
ever  so  many  places.  She  dined  at  the  Bloxams',  for  I  was 
there.  Then  she  said  she  was  going  to  sit  with  old  Mrs. 
Crackthorpe,  who  has  broke  her  collar-bone  (that  Crackthorpe 
in  the  Life  Guards,  her  grandson,  is  a  brute,  and  I  hope  she 
won't  leave  him  a  shillin'),  and  then  she  came  on  to  Lady 
Hawkstone's,  where  I  heard  her  say  she  had  been  at  the — at 
the  Flowerdales',  too.  People  begin  to  go  to  those  Flowerdales. 
Hanged  if  I  know  where  they  won't  go  next.  Cotton-spinner, 
wasn't  he  ?  " 

"  So  were  we,  my  Lord,"  says  Miss  Neweome. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  forgot!  But  you're  of  an  old  family — very  old 
family." 

**  We  can't  help  it,"  said  Miss  Ethel,  archly.  Indeed,  she 
thought  she  was. 
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"Do  you  believe  in  the  barber-surgeon?"  asked  Clive.  And 
my  Lord  looked  at  him  with  a  noble  curiosity,  as  much  as  to 
say,  **  Who  the  deuce  was  the  barber-surgeon  ?  and  who  the 
devil  are  you  ?  " 

"Why  should  we  disown  our  family?"  Miss  Ethel  said, 
simply.  **  In  those  early  days  I  suppose  people  did — did  all 
sorts  of  things,  and  it  was  not  considered  at  all  out  of  the  way 
to  be  surgeon  to  WiUiam  the  Conqueror." 

"  Edward  the  Confessor,"  interposed  Clive.  "And  it  must 
be  true,  because  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  the  barber-surgeon : 
a  friend  of  mine,  M'Collop,  did  the  picture,  and  I  dare  say  it 
is  for  sale  still." 

Lady  Ann  said  "  she  should  be  delighted  to  see  it."  Lord 
Farintosh  remembered  that  the  M'CoUop  had  the  moor  next  to 
his  in  Argyleshire,  but  did  not  choose  to  commit  himself  with 
the  stranger,  and  preferred  looking  at  his  own  handsome  face 
and  admiring  it  in  the  glass  until  the  last  speaker  had  con- 
cluded his  remarks. 

As  Clive  did  not  offer  any  further  conversation,  but  went 
back  to  a  table,  where  he  began  to  draw  the  barber-surgeon. 
Lord  Farintosh  resumed  the  dehghtful  talk.  "  What  infernal 
bad  glasses  these  are  in  these  Brighton  lodging-houses !  They 
make  a  man  look  quite  green,  really  they  do — and  there's 
nothing  green  in  me,  is  there,  Lady  Ann  ?  " 

"  But  you  look  very  unwell.  Lord  Farintosh ;  indeed  you 
do,"  Miss  Newcome  ^d,  gravely.  "I  think  late. hours,  and 
smoking,  and  going  to  that  horrid  Piatt's,  where  I  dare  say 
you  go " 

"Go?  don't  I?  But  don't  call  it  horrid;  really,  now,  don't 
call  it  horrid !  "  cried  the  noble  Marquis. 

"  Well — something  has  made  you  look  far  from  well.  You 
know  how  very  well  Lord  Farintosh  used  to  look,  Mamma 
— and  to  see  him  now,  in  only  his  second  season — oh,  it  is 
melancholy!" 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  Miss  Newcome !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
I  think  I  look  pretty  well,"  and  the  noble  youth  passed  his 
hand  through  his  hair.  "  It  is  a  hard  life,  I  know;  that  tear- 
in'  about  night  after  night,  and  sittin'  up  till  ever  so  much 
o'clock ;  and  then  all  these  races,  you  know,  comin'  one  after 
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another — it's  enough  to  knock  up  any  fellow.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  Miss  Newcome.  I'll  go  down  to  Godlington,  to 
my  mother;  I  will,  upon  my  honour,  and  lie  quiet  all  July,  and 
then  I'll  go  to  Scotland — and  you  shall  see  whether  I  don't  look 
better  next  season." 

"Do,  Lord  Farintosh!"  said  Ethel,  greatly  amused,  as 
much,  perhaps,  at  the  young  Marquis,  as  at  her  cousin  Clive, 
who  sat  whilst  the  other  was  speaking,  fuming  with  rage,  at 
his  table.     **  What  are  you  doing,  Clive  ?  "  she  asks. 

"  I  was  trying  to  draw,  Lord  knows  who — Lord  Newcome, 
who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,"  said  the  artist,  and 
the  girl  ran  to  look  at  the  picture. 

"  Why,  you  have  made  him  like  Punch,"  cries  the  young 
lady. 

"  It's  a  shame  caricaturing  one's  own  flesh  and  blood,  isn't 
it  ?  "  asked  Clive,  gravely. 

"  What  a  droll,  funny  picture ! "  exclaims  Lady  Ann. 
"  Isn't  it  capital,  Lord  Farintosh  ?  " 

**I  dare  say — I  confess  I  don't  understand  that  sort  of 
thing,"  says  his  Lordship.  **  Don't,  upon  my  honour.  There's 
Odo  Carton,  always  making  those  caricatures — I  don't  under- 
stand 'em.  You'll  come  up  to  town  to-morrow,  won't  you  ? 
And  you're  goin'  to  Lady  Hm's,  and  to  Hm  and  Hm's,  ain't 
you  ?  "  (The  names  of  these  aristocratic  places  of  resort  were 
quite  inaudible.)  **  You  mustn't  let  Miss  Blackcap  have  it  all 
her  own  way,  you  know,  that  you  mustn't." 

"  She  won't  have  it  all  her  own  way,"  says  Miss  Ethel. 
"  Lord  Farintosh,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  Lady  Innis- 
howan  is  your  aunt  ?  " 

**  Of  course  she  is  my  aunt." 

"  Will  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  get  a  card  for  her  party 
on  Tuesday,  for  my  cousin,  Mr.  Clive  Newcome  ?  Clive,  please 
be  introduced  to  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh." 

The  young  Marquis  perfectly  well  recollected  those  musta- 
chios  and  their  wearer  on  a  former  night,  though  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  make  any  sign  of  recognition.  "  Anything  you 
wish,  Miss  Newcome,"  he  said ;  "  delighted,  I'm  sure ; "  and 
turning  to  Clive — "  In  the  army,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  am  an  artist,"  says  Clive,  turning  very  red. 
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**  Oh,  really,  I  didn't  know,"  cries  the  nobleman ;  and  my 
*d  bursting  out  laughing  presently  as  he  was  engaged  in 
versation  with  Miss  Ethel  on  the  balcony,  Clive  thought, 
y  likely  with  justice,  **  He  is  making  fun  of  my  mustachios. 
ifound  him;  I  should  like  to  pitch  him  over  into  the  street.*' 
t  this  was  only  a  kind  wish  on  Mr.  Newcome's  part ;  not 
owed  out  by  any  immediate  fulfilment. 
As  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh  seemed  inclined  to  prolong 

visit,  and  his  company  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to 
ve,  the  latter  took  his  departure  for  an  afternoon  walk,  con- 
ed to  think  that  he  should  have  Ethel  to  himself  at  the 
iuing's  dinner,  when  Lady  Ann  would  be  occupied  about  Sir 
Ian,  and  would  be  sure  to  be  putting  the  children  to  bed,  and 
a  word  would  give  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  deUghtful 
.'a-tiie  with  the  beautiful  Ethel. 

Clive's  disgust  was  considerable  when  he  came  to  dinner 
length,  and  found  Lord  Farintosh  likewise  invited,  and 
uwling  in  the  drawing-room.  His  hopes  of  a  tete-a-tete 
re  over.  Ethel  and  Lady  Ann  and  my  Lord  talked,  as  all 
>ple  will,  about  their  mutual  acquaintance:  what  parties 
re  coming  oflF,  who  was  going  to  marry  whom,  and  so  forth. 
d  as  the  persons  about  whom  they  conversed  were  in  their 
n  station  of  Ufe,  and  belonged  to  the  fashionable  world,  of 
ich  CHve  had  but  a  slight  knowledge,  he  chose  to  fancy  that 
;  cousin  was  giving  herself  airs,  and  to  feel  sulky  and  uneasy 
ring  their  dialogue. 

Miss  Newcome  had  faults  of  her  own,  and  was  worldly 
3ugh,  as  perhaps  the  reader  has  begun  to  perceive ;  but  in 
8  instance,  no  harm,  sure,  was  to  be  attributed  to  her.     If 

0  gossips  in  Aunt  Honeyman's  parlour  had  talked  over  the 
airs  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Brown,  CUve  would  not  have 
m  angry ;  but  a  young  man  of  spirit  not  unfrequently  mis- 
lCS  his  vanity  for  independence :  and  it  is  certain  that  no- 
ng  is  more  oflfensive  to  us  of  the  middle  class  than  to  hear 
J  names  of  great  folks  constantly  introduced  into  conversa- 
n. 

So  Clive  was  silent  and  ate  no  dinner,  to  the  alarm  of 
nnah,  who  had  put  him  to  bed  many  a  time,  and  always 

1  a  maternal  eye  over  him.    When  he  actually  refused 
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•vi-iiv    M«i    -v.  ni:i;i -i    -Till-,      -r'.  rf    -;ir    ^'Die.    LliTr-."    favs 
i,ri;i-i.  /.ii:r-trinj  >.i.nHsr  Ifrs.  ZZli'-c-.  Tiir  iut  leS  Tiie  rvci. 

•vlviivA  "lie  ""Tinj  r.i:i'it-ni:ir..  liiiiiin:!  'nr  i:^  "iucir.  oretrrreii 

•  ■     -  • 

■•  TV.K  Nxk.  it^ir  rue.  ir-;  zt^i:  zh.*^  -■•*  k  '.  "  .'ries  liZss  EditL 
■t:;o  Ti.-  -TTi'h  i  imr.r-e-r  rVr  Mn-r.  Li:r:  FirJirrtrii?  " 

•'  "^."-i".,  r  •thrjiijh-  -«:r  :  :m:*  ^irr-t  •vi.-i  i  crrnoesa  in  Arabia 
-n>T-ii" i.--  :i::i:  r.t-.'"o»:T"-   'rr_,i   »t:riiriir-r  xiiii  iii»f-i:!i:  and  diere 

**  tf  M. 

"  L'ron   niv   ii.:r.'yir  !    :■  "  t-.^i  zi;ikf   '-rni.   Lidv  Ann*?"' 

"Mt  ro«>l  oM  ririn:.  11:.-^  H:i:evT.;;ir.  iz^i.te  this  one," 
CiiT^.  T'y-^ll  2't  on  Vj  ?av. 

*•  Mr.  Hon^-vman^  -i-cer.  th*^  rr-eaoher.  vou  know,  where 
we  ivj  on  Saniiav."  Mltt  E:hel  in:t!T«?f:ei. 

"  Th*-:  Honfrvman  i>Hii;:rrr:t:  Li?  n-;:  a  matter  of  very  great 
imr<^T:arir:r,"  La«iv  Ann  rem:irk»E-«l  i:»rntlv.  ••  Knhn.  will  you 
havr:  :hr:  ^rriTfin^e^n  to  take  awav  these  thine?  ?  When  ilid  vou 
hear  of  Colontrl  N^i-weome.  Clive  ?  " 

An  air  of  de^p  bewildennenr  and  perplexity  had  spread 
over  Lord  Farintosh*3  fine  coontenanee  whilst  this  talk  about 
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pastry  had  been  going  on.  The  Arabian  Princess,  the  Queen 
of  Hearts  making  tarts,  Miss  Honeyman?  Who  the  deuce 
were  all  these  ?  Such  may  have  been  his  Lordship's  doubts 
and  queries.  Whatever  his  cogitations  were,  he  did  not  give 
utterance  to  them,  but  remained  in  silence  for  some  time,  as 
did  the  rest  of  the  Uttle  party.  Glive  tried  to  think  he  had 
asserted  his  independence  by  showing  that  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  his  old  aunt;  but  the  doubt  may  be  whether  there  was  any 
necessity  for  presenting  her  in  this  company,  and  whether 
Mr.  CUve  had  not  much  better  have  left  the  tart  question 
alone. 

Ethel  evidently  thought  so ;  for  she  talked  and  rattled  in 
the  most  lively  manner  with  Lord  Farintosh  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  and  scarcely  chose  to  say  a  word  to  her  cousin. 
Lady  Ann  was  absent  with  Sir  Brian  and  her  children  for  the 
most  part  of  the  time ;  and  thus  Clive  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  Miss  Newcome  uttering  all  sorts  of  odd  little  paradoxes, 
firing  the  while  sly  shots  at  Mr.  Clive,  and,  indeed,  making 
fim  of  his  friends,  exhibiting  herself  in  not  the  most  agreeable 
light.  Her  talk  only  served  the  more  to  bewilder  Lord  Farin- 
tosh, who  did  not  understand  a  tithe  of  her  allusions;  for 
heaven,  which  had  endowed  the  young  Marquis  with  personal 
charms,  a  large  estate,  an  ancient  title  and  the  pride  belonging 
to  it,  had  not  suppHed  his  Lordship  with  a  great  quantity  of 
brains,  or  a  very  feeling  heart. 

Lady  Ann  came  back  from  the  upper  regions  presently 
with  rather  a  grave  face,  and  saying  that  Sir  Brian  was  not 
so  well  this  evening,  upon  which  the  young  men  rose  to  depart. 
My  Lord  said  he  had  had  ''a  most  delightful  dinner  and  a  most 
delightful  tart,  *pon  his  honour,"  and  was  the  only  one  of  the 
little  company  who  laughed  at  his  own  remark.  Miss  Ethel's 
eyes  flashed  scorn  at  Mr.  CUve  when  that  unfortimate  subject 
was  introduced  again. 

My  Lord  was  going  back  to  London  to-morrow.  Was 
Miss  Newcome  going  back  ?  Wouldn't  he  like  to  go  back  in 
the  train  with  her ! — another  unlucky  observation.  Lady 
Ann  said,  "  It  would  depend  on  the  state  of  Sir  Brian's  health 
the  next  morning  whether  Ethel  would  return ;  and  both  of 
you  gentlemen  are  too  young  to  be  her  escort,"  added  the 
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ladj.    Then  she  shook  hands  with  Clive,  as  thinking 
she  had  said  something  too  severe  for  him. 

Farintosh  in  the  meantime  was  taking  leave  of  Miss 
Xewcome.  •*  Pray,  pray,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  don't  throw 
me  over  at  Lady  InnislK>wan*s.  Yon  know  I  hate  balls  and 
never  go  to  *em.  ex£»ep4  whoi  yon  go.  I  hate  dancing,  I  do, 
'pon  my  hooouj/" 

Thank  yoa.~  said  ICss  Xewcome,  with  a  cnrtsey. 
Except  wiih  »:^Hr  person — only  one  person,  upon  my 
honour.  IH  z^f^^iiiftr  and  g-et  the  invitation  for  your  friend. 
And  if  yoa  wc.^i  l-:ii  try  tiAi  mare,  I  give  you  my  honour  I 
bred  her  ai  C:«ilii^':^i-  She's  a  beauty  to  look  at,  and  as 
quiet  as  a  \\r:\r 

•*I  d-jt'i  ^\L,\  a  !»rsr  Ziie  a  lamb,*'  replied  the  young 
lady. 

•*  We3 — sbrTI  ^r?  lii  likziei  now :  and  over  timber  she's 
splendid  n  :••«"-     S]je  is,  iTt:c  my  faocour." 

'•  VThe::  I  ci:-— -r  *.:  Li-i:^  t-erLare  vou  mav  trot  her  out " 
said  \Css  E:hrl.  zitz:^  him  hrr  rjnd  and  a  fine  smile. 

CiTc  c^m^  TIT  \ir'  7,  li?  liji*.  "  I  suppose  you  don't  con- 
de^ctiii  to  rilr  Er:irr«:'rf  *ilt  m-r-re  now?"  he  said. 

••  F:«:r  >j-i  r'-:irr7«:rf  !  Ir-r  ^hfilr'cn  ride  him  now,"  said 
3il:ss  Eihrl— zi^lz^  ♦".rr-r  11  iL-=  sam-e  time  a  dangerous  look 
of  bcT  eve>.  is  :l:c-ri.  ::  s^^  if  b=r  =i»t  had  hit.  Then  she 
ad.itvL  ••  N: :  if  bis  -'IT  ":*:-rz  i^vzzlx  :q)  to  town  this  year: 
he  i>  a:  NrTrj-.r-zi-f.  4z:  Z  liif  "lim  v^^ math."    Perhaps  she 

B -:  i:  CliTt  -r-i^  i:zr:  Ji^e  iii  zs:?  s^-tt  his  wound.  "  You 
havr  hs.i  lizi  ili^se  5:cr  yT^r-? — j^,  i"s  fc-ia*  years  since  my 
fa:h-:r  cr.ir  him  i:z  -icl  1z*\  ^ic  ic£Il  o:«tinue  to  like 
him  f  Whi:  i  miri^I»f  :■:  v'tlsz^^^vt  \  Y;a  "z^a  him  some- 
tim-.<  in  *i:-=  ^.-miTrr — xhfn  ttc  i^t-^  rii-  £€Uer  horse — ^what 

•'  N.c^cj?*;  '  "  iCif-i^  E'Li'rZ  h»firf  matSf  Cfve  a  «g"  in  her 
m*:*?*  imT»:r?:c>  mjLmifr  ::  5Ci~  1  mirctiLi  Tiiifi  Lord  Farin- 
t.:eh  iiii^i  i^fTitrrci. 

E^n  bi  ii«£  z«:c  :iio:trc  t:  :«":»^7tii?  :ritr.  ** Gc»od-night/' 
hf£  ^«i.  ~5r:r':rf  I  z':  I  zi:LfC  ^-^aV-  iaciSs  with  mv  aunt 
ji-^v->nt--v  "     iz-'i  h:  "^15  ^:cjf.  l:il«:'viz:r  £i:i5«r  zicin  Lord 
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ntoshy  who  I  dare  say  thought,  "  Why  the  deuce  can't  he 
:e  hands  with  his  aunt  up  here  ?  "  and  when  CHve  entered 
1  Honeyman's  back  parlour,  making  a  bow  to  the  young 
eman,  my  Lord  went  away  more  perplexed  than  ever; 
the  next  day  told  friends  at  White's  what  uncommonly 
r  people  those  Newcomes  were.  "  I  give  you  my  honour 
e  was  a  fellow  at  Lady  Ann's  whom  they  call  Clive,  who 
painter  by  trade — his  uncle  is  a  preacher — his  father 
horse-dealer,  and  his  aunt  lets  lodgings  and  cooks  the 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ItKTL-RN-^    TO    BOUF:   OLD    FRIENDS. 

HE     haggard  youth 
burst    into   my 
chambers,  in  the 
Temple,  on  the 
viry  nest  morn- 
iug,  and  confided 
to  me  the  story 
which   has   been 
it  here  nftrrat- 
ed.   When  he 
had  conclud- 
fd    it,     with 
many  ejacu- 
lations      re- 
garding    the 

heroine  of  the  tale,  "I  saw  her,  air,"  he  added,  "walking 
with  the  children  and  Miss  Canii  as  I  drove  round  in  the  fly 
to  the  station — and  didn't  even  1k)w  to  lier." 

"Why  did  you  go  roiind  by  the  cliff?"  asked  Clive's 
friend.  "That  is  not  the  way  from  the  'Stejnie  Arms'  to 
the  railroad." 

"  Hang  it,"  says  Clive,  turning  very  rod,  "  I  wanted  to 
pass  just  under  her  windows,  and  if  I  saw  her,  not  to  see  her : 
and  that's  what  I  did." 

"Wliy  did  she  walk  on  the  cliff,"  mused  Clive's  friend, 
"  at  that  early  hour  ?  Not  to  meet  Lord  Farintosh,  I  should 
think.    He  never  gets  up  before  twelve.     It  must  have  been 
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to  see  you.  Didn't  you  tell  her  you  were  going  away  in  the 
morning  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  what  she  does  with  me,"  continues  Mr.  Clive. 
''  Sometimes  she  seems  to  like  me,  and  then  she  leaves  me. 
Sometimes  she  is  quite  kind — kind  she  always  is — I  mean, 
you  know.  Pen — y(m  know  what  I  mean ;  and  then  up  comes 
the  old  Countess,  or  a  young  Marquis,  or  some  fellow  with  a 
handle  to  his  name,  and  she  whistles  me  off  till  the  next  con- 
venient opportunity." 

**  Women  are  like  that,  my  ingenuous  youth,"  says  Olive's 
counsellor. 

"  /  won't  stand  it.  I  won't  be  made  a  fool  of !  "  he  con- 
tinues. "  She  seems  to  expect  everybody  to  bow  to  her,  and 
moves  through  the  world  with  her  imperious  airs.  Oh,  how 
confoundedly  handsome  she  is  with  them  !  I  tell  you  what. 
I  feel  inclined  to  tumble  down  and  feel  one  of  her  pretty  little 
feet  on  my  neck  and  say,  There!  Trample  my  life  out. 
Make  a  slave  of  me.  Let  me  get  a  silver  collar  and  mark 
•  Ethel '  on  it,  and  go  through  th6  world  with  my  badge." 

"And  a  blue  ribbon  for  a  footman  to  hold  you  by;  and 
a  muzzle  to  wear  in  the  dog-days.  Bow !  wow !  "  says  Mr. 
Pendennis. 

(At  this  noise  Mr.  Warrington  puts  his  head  in  from  the 
neighbouring  bedchamber,  and  shows  a  beard  just  lathered 
for  shaving.  "  We  are  talking  sentiment !  Go  back  till  you 
are  wanted ! "  says  Mr.  Pendennis.  Exit  he  of  the  soap- 
suds.) 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  a  fellow,"  Olive  continues,  laughing 
ruefully.  "You  see  I  muzt  talk  about  it  to  somebody.  I 
shall  die  if  I  don't.  Sometimes,  sir,  I  rise  up  in  my  might 
and  defy  her  lightning.  The  sarcastic  dodge  is  the  best :  I 
have  borrowed  that  from  you,  Pen,  old  boy.  That  puzzles 
her :  that  would  beat  her  if  I  could  but  go  on  with  it.  But 
there  comes  a  tone  of  her  sweet  voice,  a  look  out  of  those 
killing  grey  eyes,  and  all  my  frame  is  in  a  thrill  and  a 
tremble.  When  she  was  engaged  to  Lord  Kew  I  did  battle 
with  the  confounded  passion — and  I  ran  away  from  it  like 
an  honest  man,  and  the  gods  rewarded  me  with  ease  of  mind 
after   a  while.     But  now  the  thing  rages  worse  than  ever. 
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time  he  i)erused  the  features  of  Lady  Kew's  brass  knocker  in 
Queen  Street,  no  result  came  of  the  visit.  At  one  of  their 
meetings  in  the  world  Ethel  fairly  told  him  that  her  grand- 
mother would  not  receive  him.  "  You  know,  Clive,  I  can't 
help  myself :  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  make  yorr  signs  out  of 
the  window.  But  you  must  call  for  all  that :  Grandmamma 
may  become  more  good-hiunoured ;  or  if  you  don't  come  she 
may  suspect  I  told  you  not  to  come ;  and  to  battle  with  her 
day  after  day  is  no  pleasure,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Here  is  Lord 
Farintosh  coming  to  take  me  to  dance.  You  must  not  speak 
to  me  all  the  evening,  mind  that,  sir,"  and  away  goes  the 
young  lady  in  a  waltz  with  the  Marquis. 

On  the  same  evening — as  he  was  biting  his  nails,  or  curs- 
ing his  fate,  or  wishing  to  invite  Lord  Farintosh  into  the  neigh- 
bouring garden  of  Berkeley  Square,  whence  the  policeman 
might  carry  to  the  station-house  the  cor2)se  of  the  survivor,— 
Lady  Kew  would  bow  to  him  with  perfect  graciousness ;  on 
other  nights  her  Ladyship  would  pass  and  no  more  recognise 
him  than  the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 

If  she  was  not  to  see  him  at  her  grandmother's  house,  and 
was  not  particularly  imhappy  at  his  exclusion,  why  did  Miss 
Newcome  encourage  Mr.  Clive  so  that  he  should  try  and  see 
A^r?  If  Clive  could  not  get  into  the  little  house  in  Queen 
Street,  why  was  Lord  Farintosh's  enormous  cab-horse  looking 
daily  into  the  first-floor  windows  of  that  street  ?  Why  were 
little  quiet  dinners  made  for  him,  before  the  opera,  before  go- 
ing to  the  play,  uix)n  a  half-dozen  occasions,  when  some  of  the 
old  old  Kew  port  was  brought  out  of  the  cellar,  where  cobwebs 
had  gathered  round  it  ere  Farintosh  was  born  ?  The  dining- 
room  was  so  tiny  that  not  more  than  five  people  could  sit  at 
the  little  round  table :  that  is,  not  more  than  Lady  Kew  and 
her  granddaughter.  Miss  Crochet,  the  late  vicar's  daughter,  at 
Kewbury,  one  of  the  Miss  Toadins,  and  Captain  Walleye,  or 
Tommy  Henchman,  Farintosh's  kinsman  and  admirer,  who 
were  of  no  consequence,  or  old  Fred  Tiddler,  whose  wife  was 
an  invalid,  and  who  was  always  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Crackthorpe  once  went  to  one  of  these  dinners,  but  that  yoimg 
soldier,  being  a  frank  and  high-spirited  youth,  abused  the  en- 
tertainment and  declined  more  of  them.     **  I  tell  you  what  I 
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was  wanted  for,"  the  Captain  told  his  mess  and  Clive  at  the 
Begent's  Park  Barracks  afterwards :  ''  I  was  expected  to  go  as 
Farintosh's  Groom  of  the  Stole,  don't  you  know,  to  stand,  or 
if  I  could  sit,  in  the  back  seat  of  the  box,  whilst  His  Boyal 
Highness  made  talk  with  the  Beauty ;  to  go  out  and  fetch  the 

carriage,  and  walk  downstairs  with  that  d crooked  old 

dowager,  that  looks  as  if  she  usually  rode  on  a  broomstick,  by 
Jove,  or  else  with  that  bony  old  painted  sheep-faced  companion, 
who's  raddled  like  an  old  bell-wether.  I  think,  Newcome, 
you  seem  to  be  rather  hit  by  the  Belle  Cousine — so  was  I  last 
season ;  so  were  ever  so  many  of  the  fellows.  By  Jove,  sir ! 
there's  nothing  I  know  more  comfortable  or  inspiritin'  than  a 
younger  son's  position,  when  a  Marquis  cuts  in  with  fifteen 
thousand  a  year !  We  fancy  we've  been  making  running,  and 
suddenly  we  find  ourselves  nowhere.  Miss  Mary,  or  Miss  Lucy, 
or  Miss  Ethel,  saving  your  presence,  will  no  more  look  at  us, 
than  my  dog  will  look  at  a  bit  of  bread  when  I  offer  her  this 
cutlet..  Will  you — old  woman?  no,  you  old  slut,  that  you 
won't ! "  (to  Mag,  an  Isle  of  Skye  terrier,  who,  in  fact,  prefers 
the  cutlet,  having  snuffed  disdainfully  at  the  bread) — "that 
you  won't,  no  more  than  any  of  your  sex.  Why,  do  you  sup- 
pose, if  Jack's  eldest  brother  had  been  dead — Barebones  Belsize 
they  used  to  call  him  (I  don't  believe  he  was  a  bad  fellow, 
though  he  was  fond  of  psalm-singing) — do  you  suppose  that 
Lady  Clara  would  have  looked  at  that  cock-tail  Barney  New- 
come?  Beg  your  pardon,  if  he's  your  cousin — but  a  more 
odious  little  snob  I  never  saw." 

"  I  give  you  up  Barnes,"  said  Clive,  laughing ;  "  anybody 
may  shy  at  him  and  I  shan't  interfere." 

"  I  understand,  but  at  nobody  else  of  the  family.  Well, 
what  I  mean  is,  that  that  old  woman  is  enough  to  spoil  any 
young  girl  she  takes  in  hand.  She  dries  'em  up,  and  poisons 
'em,  sir ;  and  I  was  never  more  glad  than  when  I  heard  that 
Kew  had  got  out  of  her  old  clutches.  Frank  is  a  fellow  that 
will  always  be  led  by  some  woman  or  another ;  and  I'm  only 
glad  it  should  be  a  good  one.  They  say  his  mother's  serious, 
and  that;  but  why  shouldn't  she  be?"  continues  honest 
Crackthorpe,  puffing  his  cigar  with  great  energy.  *'  They  say 
the  old  dowager  doesn't  believe  in  God  nor  devil :  but  that 
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she's  in  such  a  funk  to  be  left  in  the  dark  th^t  she  howls  and 
raises  the  doose*s  own  delight  if  her  candle  goes  out.  Topple- 
ton  slept  next  room  to  her  at  Groningham,  and  heard  her; 
didn't  you,  Top  ?  " 

^'  Heard  her  howling  like  ah  old  cat  on  the  tiles/'  sa\^ 
Toppleton, — ''  thought  she  was  at  first.  My  man  told  me  that 
she  used  to  fling  all  sorts  of  things — bootjacks  and  things, 
give  you  my  honour — at  her  maid,  and  that  the  woman  was 
all  over  black  and  blue." 

"  Capital  head  that  is  Newcome  has  done  of  Jack  Belsize!" 
says  Crackthorpe,  from  out  of  his  cigar. 

"  And  Kew's  too — famous  likeness  !  I  say,  Xewcome,  if 
you  have  'em  printed  the  whole  brigade  'U  subscribe.  Make 
your  fortune,  see  if  you  won't,"  cries  Toppleton. 

"  He's  such  a  heavy  swell ;  he  don't  want  to  make  his  for- 
tune," ejaculates  Butts. 

"  Butts,  old  boy,  he'll  paint  you  for  nothing,  and  send  you 
to  the  Exhibition,  where  some  widow  will  fall  in  love  with  you; 
and  you  shall  l>e  put  as  frontispiece  for  the  *  Book  of  Beauty,* 
by  Jove,"  cries  another  military  satirist — to  whom  Butts : 

"You  hold  your  tongue,  you  old  Saracen's  Head;  they're 
going  to  have  you  done  on  the  bear's-grease  pots.  I  say,  I 
suppose  Jack's  all  right  now.  When  did  he  write  to  3'ou  last, 
Cracky  ?  " 

"He  wrote  from  Palermo — a  most  jolly  letter  from  him 
and  Kew.  He  hasn't  touched  a  card  for  nine  months ;  is  go- 
ing to  give  up  play.  So  is  Frank,  too,  grown  quite  a  good  boy. 
So  will  you,  too,  Butts,  you  old  miscreant,  repent  of  your  sins, 
pay  your  debts,  and  do  something  handsome  for  that  poor 
deluded  milliner  in  Albany  Street.  Jack  says  Kew's  mother 
has  written  over  to  Lord  Higligate  a  l>eautiful  letter — and  the 
old  boy's  relenting,  and  they'll  come  together  again — Jack's 
eldest  son  now,  you  know.  Bore  for  Lady  Susan  only  having 
girls." 

"  Not  a  bore  for  Jack,  though,"  cries  another.  And  what 
a  good  fellow  Jack  was ;  and  what  a  trump  Kew  is ;  and  how 
famously  he  stuck  by  him :  went  to  see  him  in  prison  and  paid 
him  out !  and  what  good  fellows  we  all  are,  in  general,  became 
the  subject  of  the  conversation,  the  latter  part  of  which  took 
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place  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Begent's  Park  Barracks,  then 
occupied  by  that  regiment  of  Life  Guards  of  which  Lord  Kew 
and  Mr.  Belsize  had  been  members.  Both  were  still  fondly 
remembered  by  their  companions ;  and  it  was  because  Belsize 
had  spoken  very  warmly  of  CHve's  friendliness  to  him  that 
Jack's  friend  the  gallant  Crackthorpe  had  been  interested  in 
our  hero,  and  found  an  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

With  these  frank  and  pleasant  young  men  Clive  soon 
formed  a  considerable  intimacy ;  and  if  any  of  his  older  and 
peaceful  friends  chanced  to  take  their  afternoon  airing  in  the 
Park,  and  survey  the  horsemen  there,  we  might  have  the  plea- 
sure of  beholding  Mr.  Newcome  in  Eotten  Bow,  riding  side  by 
side  with  other  dandies,  who  had  mustachios  blond  or  jet,  who 
wore  flowers  in  their  buttons  (themselves  being  flowers  of 
spring),  who  rode  magnificent  thoroughbred  horses,  scarcely 
touching  their  stirrups  with  the  tips  of  their  varnished  boots, 
and  who  kissed  the  most  beautiful  primrose-coloured  kid  gloves 
to  lovely  ladies  passing  them  in  the  Bide.  CUve  drew  portraits 
of  half  the  ofl&cers  of  the  Life  Guards  Green ;  and  was  ap- 
])ointed  painter  in  ordinary  to  that  distinguished  corps.  His 
likeness  of  the  Colonel  would  make  you  die  with  laughing: 
his  picture  of  the  Surgeon  was  voted  a  masterpiece.  He  drew 
the  men  in  the  saddle,  in  the  stable,  in  their  flannel  dresses, 
sweeping  their  flashing  swords  about,  receiving  lancers,  repel- 
ling infantry, — nay,  cutting  a  sheep  in  two,  as  some  of  the 
warriors  are  known  to  be  able  to  do  at  one  stroke.  Detach- 
ments of  Life  Guardsmen  made  their  appearance  in  Charlotte 
Street,  which  was  not  very  distant  from  their  barracks ;  the 
most  splendid  cabs  were  seen  prancing  before  his  door ;  and 
curly-whiskered  youths,  of  aristocratic  appearance,  smoking 
cigars  out  of  his  painting-room  window.  How  many  times  did 
Clive's  next-door  neighbour,  little  Mr.  Finch,  the  miniature 
painter,  run  to  peep  through  his  parlour  blinds,  hoping  that  a 
sitter  was  coming,  and  "  a  carriage-party  "  driving  up  !  What 
wrath  Mr.  Scowler,  A.B.A.,  was  in,  because  a  young  hop-o'-my- 
thumb  dandy,  who  wore  gold  chains  and  his  collars  turned 
down,  should  spoil  the  trade,  and  draw  portraits  for  nothing. 
Why  did  none  of  the  young  men  come  to  Scowler  ?     Scowler 
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was  obliged  to  own  that  3J[r.  Newcome  had  considerable  talent, 
and  a  goo<l  knack  at  catching  a  likeness.  He  could  not  paint 
a  bit,  to  Ix;  Hure,  but  his  heads  in  black  and  white  were  really 
tolerable ;  his  sketches  of  horses  very  vigorous  and  life-like. 
Mr.  Gandish  said  if  Clive  would  come  for  three  or  four  vears 
into  his  academy  he  could  make  something  of  him.  Mr.  Smee 
shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  afraid  that  kind  of  loose,  de- 
sultory study,  that  keeping  of  aristocratic  company,  was  any- 
thing but  favourable  to  a  young  artist — Smee,  who  would  walk 
five  miles  to  attend  an  evening  party  of  ever  so  little  a  great 
man! 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


IK   WHICH    MB.    CSABLES   HONEYHAN   APPEABS    IK   AK   AHIABLB 
LIGHT. 


B.  FEEDEBICK  BAYHAM 
waited  at  Fitzroy  Sqaare 
while  Clive  was  yet  talk- 
ing with  his  friends  there, 
and  bvoured  that  gentle- 
man with  his  company 
home  to  the  usual  smoky 
refreshment.  GUve  al- 
ways rejoiced  in  F.  B-'s 
society,  whether  he  was 
in  Br  sportive  mood,  or, 
as  now,  in  a  solemn  and 
didaetic  vein.  F.  B.  bad 
been  more  than  ordina- 
rily majestic  all  the  even- 
ig.  "  I  dare  say  you  find  me  a  good  deal  altered,  Clive," 
e  remarked :  "  I  am  a  good  deal  altered.  Since  that  good 
amaritan,  your  kind  father,  ha,d  compassion  on  a  poor  fel- 
iw  Allien  among  thieves  (though  I  don't  say,  mind  you, 
B  was  much  better  than  his  company),  F.  B.  has  mended 
»me  of  his  ways.  I  am  trying  a  course  of  industry,  sir. 
owers,  perhaps  naturally  great,  have  been  neglected  over 
le  wine  cup  and  the  die.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  my  way : 
id  my  chiefs  yonder,  who  have  just  walked  home  with  their 
!^s  in  their  mouths,  and  without  as  much  as  saying 
'\  B.,  my  boy,  shall  we  go  to  the  "  Haunt "  and  have  a  cool 
VOL  n.  I.  6 
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time  he  perused  the  features  of  Lady  Eew's  brass  knocker  in 
Queen  Street,  no  result  came  of  the  visit.  At  one  of  their 
meetings  in  the  world  Ethel  fairly  told  him  that  her  grand- 
mother would  not  receive  him.  "You  know,  Clive,  I  can't 
help  myself:  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  make  yoir  signs  out  of 
the  window.  But  you  must  call  for  all  that :  Grandmamma 
may  become  more  good-humoured ;  or  if  you  don't  come  she 
may  suspect  I  told  you  not  to  come ;  and  to  battle  with  her 
day  after  day  is  no  pleasure,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Here  is  Lord 
Farintosh  coming  to  take  me  to  dance.  You  must  not  speak 
to  me  all  the  evening,  mind  that,  sir,"  and  away  goes  the 
young  lady  in  a  waltz  with  the  Marquis. 

On  the  same  evening — as  he  was  biting  his  nails,  or  curs- 
ing his  fate,  or  wishing  to  invite  Lord  Farintosh  into  the  neigh- 
bom-ing  garden  of  Berkeley  Square,  whence  the  policeman 
might  carry  to  the  station-house  the  corpse  of  the  survivor, — 
Lady  Kew  would  bow  to  him  with  perfect  graciousness ;  on 
other  nights  her  Ladyship  would  pass  and  no  more  recognise 
him  than  the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 

If  she  was  not  to  see  him  at  her  grandmother's  house,  and 
was  not  particularly  unhappy  at  his  exclusion,  why  did  Miss 
Newcome  encourage  Mr.  Clive  so  that  he  should  try  and  see 
her  7  If  Clive  could  not  get  into  the  little  house  in  Queen 
Street,  why  was  Lord  Farintosh's  enormous  cab-horse  looking 
daily  into  the  first-floor  windows  of  that  street  ?  Why  were 
little  quiet  dinners  made  for  him,  before  the  opera,  before  go- 
ing to  the  play,  upon  a  half-dozen  occasions,  when  some  of  the 
old  old  Kew  port  was  brought  out  of  the  cellar,  where  cobwebs 
had  gathered  round  it  ere  Farintosh  was  born  ?  The  dining- 
room  was  so  tiny  that  not  more  than  five  people  could  sit  at 
the  little  round  table :  that  is,  not  more  than  Lady  Kew  and 
her  granddaughter.  Miss  Crochet,  the  late  vicar's  daughter,  at 
Kewbury,  one  of  the  Miss  Toadins,  and  Captain  Walleye,  or 
Tommy  Henchman,  Farintosh's  kinsman  and  admirer,  who 
were  of  no  consequence,  or  old  Fred  Tiddler,  whose  wife  was 
an  invalid,  and  who  was  always  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Crackthorpe  once  went  to  one  of  these  dinners,  but  that  young 
soldier,  being  a  frank  and  high-spirited  youth,  abused  the  en- 
tertainment and  declined  more  of  them.     "  I  tell  you  what  I 
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"So  you  are  the  famous  Laud  Latimer?"  cries  Clive, 
who  had,  in  fiact,  seen  letters  signed  by  those  right  reverend 
names  in  our  paper. 

"  Famous  is  hardly  the  word.  One  who  scoflfs  at  every- 
thing— I  need  not  say  I  allude  to  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis — 
would  have  had  the  letters  signed — the  Beadle  of  the  Parish. 
He  calls  me  the  Venerable  Beadle  sometimes — it  being,  I 
grieve  to  say,  his  way  to  deride  grave  subjects.  ^  You  wouldn't 
suppose  now,  my  young  Clive,  that  the  same  hand  which  pens 
the  Art  criticisms,  occasionally,  when  his  Highness  Pendennis 
is  lazy,  takes  a  minor  Theatre,  or  turns  the  sportive  epigram, 
or  the  ephemeral  paragraph,  should  adopt  a  grave  theme  on 
a  Sunday,  and  chronicle  the  Sermons  of  British  Divines? 
For  eighteen  consecutive  Sunday  evenings,  Clive,  in  Mrs. 
Ridley's  front  parlour,  which  I  now  occupy,  vice  Miss  Cann 
promoted,  I  have  written  the  Pencillings — scarcely  allowing  a 
drop  of  refreshment,  except  under  extreme  exhaustion,  to  pass 
my  lips.  Pendennis  laughs  at  the  Pencillings.  He  wants  to 
stop  them ;  and  says  they  bore  the  public. — I  don't  want  to 
think  a  man  is  jealous,  who  was  himself  the  cause  of  my 
engagement  at  the  P.  Af.  G., — perhaps  my  powers  were  not 
developed  then." 

"  Pen  thinks  he  writes  better  now  than  when  he  began,'* 
remarked  Clive  ;  "  I  have  heard  him  say  so." 

"  His  opinion  of  his  own  writings  is  high,  whatever  their 
date.  Mine,  sir,  are  only  just  coming  into  notice.  They  begin 
to  know  F.  B.,  sir,  in  the  sacred  edifices  of  his  metropolitan 
city.  I  saw  the  Bishop  of  London  looking  at  me  last  Sunday 
week,  and  am  sure  his  Chaplain  whispered  him,  'It's  Mr. 
Bayham,  my  Lord,  nephew  of  your  Lordship's  right  reverend 
brother,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bullocksmithy.'  And  last  Sunday 
being  at  church — at  St.  Mungo  the  Martyr's,  Rev.  S.  Sawders 
— ^by  Wednesday  I  got  in  a  female  hand — Mrs.  Sawders's,  no 
doubt — ^the  biography  of  the  Incumbent  of  St.  Mungo;  an 
account  of  his  early  virtues ;  a  copy  of  his  poems ;  and  a  hint 
that  he  was  the  gentleman  destined  for  the  vacant  Deanery. 

'*  Ridley  is  not  the  only  man  I  have  helped  in  this  world," 
F.  B.  continued.  "  Perhaps  I  should  blush  to  own  it— I  do 
blush :  but  I  feel  the  ties  of  early  acquaintance,  and  I  own 
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that  I  hare  pa5e«i  vo:ir  usclr,  Charles  Honejman,  most  tre- 
mendooslv.  It  was  r^rtlj  for  the  sake  of  the  Ridleys  and  the 
tick  he  owes  'em :  partlj  for  cM  time^'  sake.  Sir.  are  you  aware 
that  things  are  ip^eatly  chan^-ed  with  Charles  Honejman,  and 
that  the  poor  F.  B.  has  v-err  iikelj  made  his  fortnne  ?  " 

"  I  am  deiighte»l  ;o  hear  \\"  cried  Clive ;  "  and  how,  F.  B., 
have  you  wrought  this  miracle  ? '" 

"  By  conmion  secs-e  and  enterprise,  lad — by  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  a  benevoient  disposition.  You'll  see  Lady 
Whittlesea's  chapel  Urars  a  very  different  aspect  now.  That 
miscreant  Sherrick  owns  iLat  he  owes  me  a  turn,  and  has 
sent  me  a  f<:w  dozen  of  wine — without  any  stamped  paper  on 
my  part  in  return — as  an  acknowledgment  of  my  service.  It 
chanced,  sir.  5o«jn  after  your  departure  for  Italy,  that  going 
to  his  private  residence  respecting  a  little  hill  to  which  a 
heedless  friend  ha-i  put  his  hand,  Sherrick  invited  me  to  par- 
take of  tea  in  the  i-os^^m  of  Lis  family.  I  was  thirsty — having 
walked  in  from  •  Jack  Straw"??  Castle.*  at  Hampstead,  where 
poor  Kitely  and  I  had  Wen  lakinj  a  chop— and  accepted  the 
proffered  entvrtainment.  The  ia»iies  of  the  family  gave  us 
music  after  the  domestic  muSn — and  then,  <ir,  a  great  idea 
occurred  to  me.  You  know  how  raa;;niiiicentlv  Miss  Sherrick 
and  the  mother  sin.:  ?  Tbev  sang  Mozart,  sir.  *  WTiv/  I 
asked  of  Sherrick.  •  ?houLi  those  latiies  who  sing  Mozart  to  a 
piano,  not  sing  Hantl-l  to  an  or-::nn  ? ' 

** '  Dash  it,  vou  d«in*t  mtan  a  hurdv-OTrdv'?' 

'*  *  Sherrick,'  siivs  I.  *  vou  art  no  better  than  a  Heathen 
ignoramus.  I  mean,  why  shouldn't  they  sing  Handel's  Church 
Music,  and  Church  Music  in  general,  in  Lady  WTiittlesea's 
chapel?  Behind  the  screen  up  in  the  organ-loft,  what's  to 
prevent  'em  ?  by  Jingo  I  Your  singing  boys  have  gone  to  the 
"Cave  of  Harmonv:"  vou  and  vour  choir  have  split — whv 
should  not  thest:  latlies  kad  it  ? '  He  caught  at  the  idea.  You 
never  heard  the  chants  more  finelv  given — and  thev  would  be 
better  still  if  the  congregation  would  but  hold  their  confounded 
tongues.  It  was  an  excellent  though  a  harmless  dodge,  sir : 
and  drew  immensely,  to  speak  profanely.  They  dress  the  part, 
sir,  to  a<lmiration — a  sort  of  nun-like  costume  thev  come  in: 
Mrs.  Sherrick  has  the  soul  of  an  artist  stiU — by  Jove,  sir,  when 
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ve  once  smelt  the  lamps,  the  love  of  the  trade  never 
^m.  The  ladies  actually  practised  by  moonlight  in  the 
and  came  over  to  Honeymaji's  to  an  oy»ter  afterwards. 
Dg  took,  sir.  People  began  to  take  box — seats  I  mean, 
and  Charles  Honeyman,  easy  in  his  mind  through  your 
.ther's  generosity,  perhaps  inspirited  by  returning  good 
.  has  been  preaching  more  eloquently  than  ever.  He 
ne  lessons  of  HuBler,  of  the  Haymarket,  sir.  His  ser- 
re  old,  I  believe ;  but,  bo  to  speak,  he  has  got  them  np 
n  scenery,  dresses,  and  effects,  sir.  They  have  flowers, 
at  the  buildin' — pious  ladies  are  supposed  to  provide 


t,  entre  wmi,  Shcrrick  contracts  for  them  with  Nathan, 

3  one  in  Covent  Garden.    And — don't  tell  this  now, 

3ur  honour ! " 

^U  what,  F.  B.  ?  "  says  Clive. 

got  up  a  persecution  against  your  uncle  for  Popish 

iS:   summoned  a  meetin'  at  the  'Running  Footman,' 

igbroke  Street.     BilOngs,  the  butterman ;   Sharwood, 

ner  and  blacking  maker ;  and  the  Honourable  Fhelim 

,gh,  Lord  Scullabogue's  son,  made  speeches.     Two  or 

;speetable  families  (your  aunt,  Mrs.  What-d'you-call- 

wcome,  amongst  the  number)  quitted  the  chapel  in 
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was  obliged  to  own  that  Mr.  Newcome  had  considerable  talent, 
and  a  good  knack  at  catching  a  likeness.  He  could  not  paiut 
a  bit,  to  be  sure,  but  his  heads  in  black  and  white  were  really 
tolerable ;  his  sketches  of  horses  very  vigorous  and  life-like. 
Mr.  Gandish  said  if  Clive  would  come  for  three  or  four  years 
into  his  academy  he  could  make  something  of  him.  Mr.  Smee 
shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  afraid  that  kind  of  loose,  de- 
sultory study,  that  keeping  of  aristocratic  company,  was  any- 
thing but  favourable  to  a  young  artist — Smee,  who  would  walk 
five  miles  to  attend  an  evening  party  of  ever  so  little  a  great 
man! 
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m,  he  stood  with  bead  on  one  side,  and  two  slim  fingers 
lie  book,  as  composed  as  a  statue  in  a  mediteval  niche.  It 
fine  to  hear  Sherrick,  who  bad  an  nncommonly  good  voice, 
in  the  musical  parts  of  the  service.  The  produce  of  the 
ket-gardener  decorated  the  church  here  and  there ;  and 
impresario  of  the  establishment  having  picked  up  a  Flem- 
painted  window  from  old  Moss  in  Wardour  Street,  had 
ed  it  in  his  chapel.  Labels  of  faint  green  and  gold,  with 
gothic  letters  painted  thereon,  meandered  over  Uie  organ- 


and  galleries,  and  strove  to  give  as  mediteval  a  look  to 

y  Whittlesea's  as  the  place  was  capable  of  assuming. 

Cn  the  sermon  Charles  dropped  the  twang  with  the  surplice, 

the  priest  gave  way  to  the  preacher.  He  preached  short 
"ing  discourses  on  tbe  subjects  of  the  day.  It  happened 
;  a  noble  young  prince,  the  hope  of  a  nation  and  heir  of  a 
d  houBe,  had  just  then  died  by  a  sudden  accident.  Absalom, 
3on  of  David,  furnished  Honeyman  with  a  parallel.  He  drew 
cture  of  the  two  deaths,  of  the  grief  of  kings,  of  the  fate 

is  superior  to  them.    It  was,  indeed,  a  stirring  discourse. 
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azid  eaoicti  thrilLa  tiiroxi;Th  die  erowd  ^  wiuHn  Giaxles  im- 
portai  h-  "  Famous,  ain't  h  ?  "  says  Sherriek,  gnrizig  Clivc 
a  hand  when  ihe  ri:;e  was  over.  **  How  he's  come  oat,  hasn't 
he '?  Indn':  :hink  he  had  k  in  him."  Sherriek  seemed  to 
have  become  of  lace  impressed  wish  the  splendoor  of  Charles's 
uien^T.  and  spoke  of  him — ^was  it  not  dLsrespectfol?— as  \ 
manager  would  of  a  sncces&fal  tragedian.  Let  as  pardon  Sher- 
riek :  he  had  fjeen  in  the  theatrical  way.  **  That  Irishman 
was  no  ^o  at  all."  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Xeweome ;  *'  got  rid  A 
him, — let  -  see.  at  Michaelma.^.'^ 

On  account  of  Give's  tender  years  and  natural  leTity,  a 
littk:  inattention  may  be  allowed  to  the  youth,  who  certain^ 
looked  about  him  very  eagerly  during  the  service.  The  hoose 
was  dlle<i  by  the  ornamental  classes,  the  bonnets  of  the  newest 
Parisian  £^hion.  Away  in  a  dArklfnor  comer,  under  the  organ, 
sat  a  sqoad  of  ftx>tmen.  Surely  that  powdered  cme  in  liveiy 
wore  Ladv  Eew's  colours?     So  Clive  looked  under  all  the 

^  - 

bonnets,  and  pro:?entIy  spied  old  Lady  Eew*s  face,  as  grim  and 
yellow  as  her  brass  knocker,  and  by  it  £thel*s  beauteous  conn- 
tenance.  He  dashed  out  of  church  when  the  congregaticm  roee 
to  depart.  -Slop  and  see  Honeyman,  won't  you?"  asked 
Sherriek,  3uq)rised. 

''  Yes,  yes  :  come  back  again,*'  said  Clive,  and  was  gone. 

He  kept  his  word,  and  returned  presently.  The  yonng 
Marquis  and  an  elderly  lady  were  in  Lady  Eew's  eompany. 
Clive  had  passed  close  under  Lady  £ew*s  venerable  Boman 
nose  without  causing  that  organ  to  bow  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree  towards  the  ground.  Ethel  had  recognised  him  with 
a  smile  and  a  nod.  My  Lord  was  whispering  one  of  his  noUe 
pleasantries  in  her  ear.  She  laughed  at  the  speech  or  the 
speaker.  The  steps  of  a  fine  belozenged  carriage  were  let  down 
with  a  bang.  The  Yellow  One  had  jumped  up  behind  it,  by 
the  side  of  his  brother  Giant  Canary.  Lady  Eew's  equipage 
had  disappeared,  and  Lady  Canterton*s  was  stopping  the  way. 

Clive  returned  to  the  chapel  by  the  little  door  near  to  the 
Vestiarium.  All  the  congregation  had  poured  out  by  this  time. 
Only  two  ladies  were  standing  near  the  pulpit ;  and  Sherriek, 
with  his  hands  rattling  his  money  in  his  pockets,  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  aisle. 


£1^  '/^/,:„„.:  ^^/y,,/.  ^,j, .  'A^'i.«iu,y, .li^; '/y  "'^ . 
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"  Capital  house,  Mr.  Newcome,  wasn't  it  ?  I  counted  no 
3SB  than  fourteen  nobs.  The  Princess  of  Montcontour  and 
ler  husband,  I  suppose,  that  chap  with  the  beard,  who  yawns 
o  during  the  sermon,  I'm  blessed  if  I  didn't  think  he'd  have 
awned  his  head  off.  Countess  of  Eew,  and  her  daughter; 
3ountess  of  Canterton,  and  the  Honourable  Miss  Fetlock — no, 
jady  Fetlock.  A  Countess's  daughter  is  a  lady,  I'm  dashed 
f  she  ain't.  Lady  GlenUvat  and  her  sons ;  the  most  noble 
he  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  and  Lord  'Enry  Eoy ;  that  makes 
leven — no,  nine — with  the  Prince  and  Princess.  Julia,  my 
lear,  you  came  out  like  a  good  un  to-day.  Never  heard  you 
n  finer  voice.    Eemember  Mr.  Clive  Newcome  ?  " 

Mr.  Clive  made  bows  to  the  ladies,  who  acknowledged  him 
3y  graceful  curtseys.  Miss  Sberrick  was  always  looking  to  the 
vestry  door. 

"How's  the  old  Colonel?  The  best  feller — excuse  my  call- 
ng  him  a  feller — but  he  is,  and  a  good  one  too.  I  went  to  see 
Sir.  Binnie,  my  other  tenant.  He  looks  a  little  yellow  about 
the  gills,  Mr.  Binnie.  Very  proud  woman  that  is  who  lives 
^th  him — uncommon  haughty.  When  will  you  come  down 
ind  take  your  mutton  in  the  Regent's  Park,  Mr.  Clive  ?  There's 
M)me  tolerable  good  wine  down  there.  Our  reverend  gent  drops 
ii  and  takes  a  glass,  don't  he.  Missis  ?  " 

"  We  shall  be  most  'appy  to  see  Mr.  Newcome,  I'm  sure," 
jays  the  handsome  and  good-natured  Mrs.  Sherrick.  "  Won't 
«re,  Julia  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly,"  says  Julia,  who  seems  rather  absent. 
&Jid  behold  at  this  moment  the  reverend  gent  enters  from  the 
vestry.  Both  the  ladies  run  towards  him,  holding  forth  their 
hands. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Honeyman !  What  a  sermon !  Me  and  Julia 
cried  so  up  in  the  organ-loft;  we  thought  you  would  have 
heard  us.    Didn't  we,  Julia  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  Julia,  whose  hand  the  pastor  is  now  press- 
ing. 

"When  you  described  the  young  man,  I  thought  of  my 
poor  boy,  didn't  I,  JuUa?"  cries  the  mother,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  face. 

"We  had  a  loss  more   than  ten  years  ago,"  whispers 

VOL.  n.  M  6 


"-"''-  -i  •-   - .  ■  -    ~^'  ■■  ;       ■  j:^i  riirr"?  filwavs  thinking  of  it. 
..'-  ~ar  "i.  vj>rL  4*1^.^  VirLjrri  \  J  this  exliibiiion  of  kind 


•  -.1  i:i:  T  :^r  z-.ri:rT  vLr  LT  Al^ssJom,"  the  good  vifc 
•.•.'i:-.:.L~    }».  jj-.::^  -.    i-r  i:ur.>Li:l.     'Most  respectable  dia- 


a..^..^  -c*      _•:  .' 


:^  1  j-bT-  my  poor  old  mother 
t-  L-  J  :l.t  '  ^i->  lil:  ^i^rrrnL^  iarklv.  Give  is  in  his 
:^"  -r  r  :.L-  -u-.ruvr    . '  -_r  •:::^i:r   T-i::.  rebukes  him  for  not 


•t.  .•- 


•    --.T     T..-.1.    vll    -.»!    TT.    ^t—.r    i'.iIDc    Up  tO   mj  shop  tO 

•  — :.  Itj    I-tt--  -:L'    i     ■  :ii-      ^L7^  Julia  in  her  deep  rich 
'.-■.■:       •  ■  ••  -  u:   :     1.:::-  "^r.i  L:-.:  jris;  Ma-ek  eves.    And  if 

^  -  ■ 

11  V  1:  T  JiL'.  r-  rjr  f.'Ikf.  who  knows  but 
::. :  -Lt   ^-^L  zl^Lz  s^l  iiinpression  on  the 


l:L.l.  _r-    11:     .  1 1   ' 

■  r_  !_---:  -   1.  T  i: ■^'.  .'  7_-_rf  1-7-  i:  Mr.  H.  is  disengaged. 

J. 11.:  i^'.-Lz.  r.:.-  :  :  *— :  :..:r  ::-f  iLt  T'.nir"?  when  thevrea 
r.:JL.j:ij^  f^l_  :-i::  i-;_L:r  r iL  11.:..-  "LLir  w-aiber.  Anything 
"1    _s_:    :.:    .'-1.1::  :  ---il.-   L::i  e -cumber?     No, 

L^:'---.:  -  1  j-T  1^-  '  z  :z::'c  I'm  :i:ankful ! "  says 
^. -:.'.— j^u..  _i  1  r-.  r-  -:'-.-  :.  :'it  7-^?  ladies,  who  were 
r:ii.i_^^  l.vi_ij   Li  _..     :-T   i^.i.-i  r  Lii:i  clasped  in  the 

-        * 

■■  S-  :>:  -  i  _:-•:  *->•  11:1 '.T.-fi'u:  :.r  ihr  Sundav  after 


'•  Y  -    ■.      lz}j:       r^:  r  :.  r... ■".:::•:•.:  v.  :r.  Mr.  H.,  that's 

"^1-5.1   >^-    IS. 

■Y.v.  11.7-r:  1:.:   .L—    — _-zi.  iz  ilii:  way.    Dont  say 

M-. ''.  ^^■  "  ^=vi  :-■  ■ 

••C..11  u:-.  ^'.  ..:  ;  v.  ■ !-;.-  -;.yf  CLiu-Ies.  with  the  most 
htar:rtr.-lin^  ^l::::  1:.::;-  .:  ?.":*.  '^Ltrrijk  ^r^aL:htway  kisses 
fur  a:i-.;^:::-.  r.  SL-:r.. .-.  :_.  •'.::'^\:1-  'r.?.^  'i-rii  printing  out  the 
iii:provt  ::.•:::  :  :..-.  /.:.•.!  :  .'.-.  ~i:.l:  now  has  indeed  a 
bvk  K-i  ::u  G.:l.::  H  ./  ..:  ;.>l.-r-.V.l.  .  .\::.i  has  confided  to 
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lim  the  sum  for  which  he  screwed  the  painted  window  out  of 
Id  Moss.  *'  When  he  come  to  see  it  up  in  this  place,  sir,  the 
Id  man  was  mad,  I  give  you  my  word!  His  son  ain't  no 
ood:  says  he  knows  you.  He's  such  a  screw,  that  chap, 
hat  he'll  overreach  himself,  mark  my  words.  At  least,  he'll 
lever  die  rich.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  me  screwing?  No,  I 
pend  my  money  like  a  man.  How  those  girls  are  a  goin'  on 
.bout  their  music  with  Honeyman.  I  don't  let  'em  sing  in 
he  evening,  or  him  do  duty  more  than  once  a  day ;  and  you 
an  calc'late  how  the  music  draws,  because  in  the  evenin' 
here  ain't  half  the  number  of  people  here.  Rev.  Mr.  Journy- 
aan  does  the  duty  now — quiet  Hoxford  man — ill,  I  suppose, 
his  morning.  H.  sits  in  his  pew,  where  he  was,  and  coughs ! 
hat's  to  say,  I  told  him  to  cough.  The  women  like  a  con- 
umptive  parson,  sir.    Come,  gals !  " 

Clive  went  to  his  uncle's  lodgings,  and  was  received  by 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Bidley  with  great  glee  and  kindness.  Both  of 
hose  good  people  had  made  it  a  point  to  pay  their  duty  to 
ilr.  Clive  immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  and  thank 
lim  over  and  over  again  for  his  kindness  to  John  James. 
Jever,  never  would  they  forget  his  goodness,  and  the  Colonel's, 
hey  were  sure.  A  cake,  a  heap  of  biscuits,  a  pyramid  of 
Eims,  six  frizzling  hot  mutton  chops,  and  four  kinds  of  wine, 
ame  bustling  up  to  Mr.  Honeyman's  room  twenty  minutes 
fter  Clive  had  entered  it, — as  a  token  of  the  Eidleys'  affection 
or  him. 

Clive  remarked,  with  a  smile,  the  VaVi  Mall  Gazette  upon  a 
ide-table,  and  in  the  chimney-glass  almost  as  many  cards  as 
Q  the  time  of  Honeyman's  early  prosperity.  That  he  and  his 
mcle  should  be  very  intimate  together  was  impossible,  from 
he  nature  of  the  two  men :  CUve  being  frank,  clear-sighted, 
jid  imperious ;  Charles,  timid,  vain,  and  double-faced,  con- 
cious  that  he  was  a  humbug,  and  that  most  people  found  him 
ut,  so  that  he  would  quiver  and  turn  away,  and  be  more 
fraid  of  young  Clive  and  his  direct  straightforward  way,  than 
f  many  older  men.  Then  there  was  the  sense  of  the  money 
"ansactions  between  him  and  the  Colonel,  which  made  Charles 
[oneyman  doubly  uneasy.  In  fine,  they  did  not  like  each 
her;   but,  as  he  is  a  connection  of  the  most  respectable 

w  2 
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and  caused  thrills  through  the  crowd  to  whom  Charles  im- 
parted it.  **  Famous,  ain't  it  ?  "  says  Sherrick,  giving  Clive 
a  hand  when  the  rite  was  over.  **  How  he's  come  out,  hasn't 
he  ?  Didn't  think  he  had  it  in  him."  Sherrick  seemed  to 
have  become  of  late  impressed  with  the  splendour  of  Charles's 
talents,  and  spoke  of  him — was  it  not  disrespectful? — as  a 
manager  would  of  a  successful  tragedian.  Let  us  pardon  Sher- 
rick :  he  had  been  in  the  theatrical  way.  ''  That  Irishman 
was  no  go  at  all,"  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Newcome ;  "  got  rid  of 
him, — let's  see,  at  Michaelmas." 

On  account  of  Olive's  tender  years  and  natural  levity,  a 
little  inattention  may  be  allowed  to  the  youth,  who  certainly 
looked  about  him  very  eagerly  during  the  service.  The  house 
was  filled  by  the  ornamental  classes,  the  bonnets  of  the  newest 
Parisian  fashion.  Away  in  a  darkling  comer,  imder  the  organ, 
sat  a  squad  of  footmen.  Surely  that  powdered  one  in  livery 
wore  Lady  Kew's  colours?  So  CUve  looked  under  all  the 
bonnets,  and  presently  spied  old  Lady  Eew's  face,  as  grim  and 
yellow  as  her  brass  knocker,  and  by  it  Ethel's  beauteous  coun- 
tenance. He  dashed  out  of  church  when  the  congregation  roee 
to  depart.  •*  Stop  and  see  Honeyman,  won't  you?**  asked 
Shervick,  surprised. 

**  Yes,  yes ;  come  back  again,"  said  Clive,  and  was  gone. 

He  kept  his  word,  and  returned  presently.  The  young 
Marquis  and  an  elderly  lady  were  in  Lady  Kew's  company. 
Clive  had  passed  close  under  Lady  Kew's  venerable  Boman 
nose  without  causing  that  organ  to  bow  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree  towards  the  ground.  Ethel  had  recognised  Viim  with 
a  smile  and  a  nod.  My  Lord  was  whispering  one  of  his  noble 
pleasantries  in  her  ear.  She  laughed  at  the  speech  or  the 
speaker.  The  steps  of  a  fine  belozenged  carriage  were  let  down 
with  a  bang.  The  Yellow  One  had  jumped  up  behind  it,  by 
the  side  of  his  brother  Giant  Canary.  Lady  Kew's  equipage 
had  disappeared,  and  Lady  Canterton's  was  stopping  the  way. 

Clive  returned  to  the  chapel  by  the  little  door  near  to  the 
Vestiarium.  All  the  congregation  had  poured  out  by  this  time. 
Only  two  ladies  were  standing  near  the  pulpit ;  and  Sherrick, 
with  his  hands  rattling  his  money  in  his  pockets,  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  aisle. 
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this  side  of  Styx,"  continued  Uncle  James ;  **  and  if  she  could 
but  be  left  alone,  and  do  it  without  Mamma — there,  I  wonH 
say  a  word  more  against  her — we  should  get  on  none  the 
worse.'* 

"  Uncle  James,  I  must  make  a  picture  of  you,  for  Eosey, 
said  Clive,  good-humouredly.    And  Eosey  said,  **  Oh,  thank 
you,  Give,"  and  held  out  that  pretty  little  hand,  and  looked 
so  sweet  and  kind  and  happy,  that  Clive  could  not  but  be 
charmed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  innocence  and  candour. 

"  Quasty  peecoly  Eosiny,"  says  James,  in  a  fine  Scotch 
Italian,  "  ^  la  piu  bella,  la  piu  cara  ragazza,  ma  la  mawdry  h 
il  diav " 

"  Don't,  uncle ! "  cried  Eosey  again ;  and  Clive  laughed  at 
Uncle  James's  wonderful  outbreak  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

"Eh!  I  thought  ye  didn't  know  a  word  of  the  sweet 
language,  Eosey !  It's  just  the  Lenguy  Toscawny  in  Bocky 
Eomawny  that  I  thought  to  try  in  compliment  to  this  young 
monkey  who  has  seen  the  world."  And  by  this  time  St. 
John's  Wood  was  reached;  and  Mr.  Sherrick's  handsome 
villa,  at  the  door  of  which  the  three  beheld  the  Eev.  Charles 
Honeyman  stepping  out  of  a  neat  brougham. 

The  drawing-room  contained  several  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Sherrick  when  she  was  m  the  theatrical  Ime,  Smee's  portrait 
of  her,  "  which  was  never  half  handsome  enough  for  my 
Betsy,"  Sherrick  said  indignantly ;  the  print  of  her  in  "  Arta- 
xerxes,"  with  her  signature  as  Elizabeth  Folthorpe  (not  in 
truth  a  fine  specimen  of  caligraphy) ;  the  testimonial  presented 
to  her  on  the  conclusion  of  the  triumphal  season  of  18 — ,  at 
Drury  Lane,  by  her  ever  grateful  friend,  Adolphus  Smacker, 
Lessee,  who  of  course  went  to  law  with  her  next  year;  and 
other  Thespian  emblems.  But  Clive  remarked,  with  not  a 
little  amusement,  that  the  drawing-room  tables  were  now 
covered  with  a  number  of  those  books  which  he  had  seen  at 
Madame  de  Montcontour's,  and  many  French  and  German 
ecclesiastical  gimcracks,  such  as  are  familiar  to  numberless 
readers  of  mine.  There  were  the  Lives  of  Saint  Botibol  of 
Islington,  and  Saint  Willibald  of  Bareacres;  with  pictures 
of  those  confessors.  Then  there  was  the  "  Legend  of  Margery 
Dawe,  Virgin  and  Martyr,"  with  a  sweet  double  frontispiece^ 
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fif[fT^-^xiil:/j:^  1  xlk  siuzMi  'wozjoi  filing  her  fleather-bed  for 
iitih  \^,u^,z/,  hi  x'tifi  yxjz;  ar-d  '1  r-^rlining  upon  straw,  the 
ka/i^'t  of  in'*:kiirb.  Tberre  xa^  "Oifi  I^addj  Longlegs,  and 
\iff'K  \if',  %^^.  htfr^hx  Vj  sAt  Lit  Vr^^KTh :  a  tale  for  Children, 
by  a  Lady/'  »i:h  a  [>r^fa/::e  dat^  .^u  Chad's  Eve,  and  signed 
"  C-  H/*  **  The  liev.  Chark-^  HoneTinaii's  Sermons,  delivered 
at  La/ly  Whiitles^A's  CfaapeL"  "Pc^ms  of  Early  Days,  by 
CharlhH  UoixeTman,  A-iL"^  -  The  Life  of  f!ood  Dame  WTiittle- 
ij^:a/'  by  do.  do.  Ye«,  Charles  Lad  ccme  out  in  the  literary 
line ;  arid  tfiere  in  a  basket  va*  a  strip  of  Berlin  work,  of  the 
very  hame  Gothic  pattern  which  lladame  de  Montcontoor 
wa>:  weavin;?,  and  which  yoa  afterwards  saw  round  the  pulpit 
of  Cliarl^rr/s  chapeL  Eosey  was  welcomed  most  kindly  by  the 
kind  ladie-! ;  and  as  the  gentlemen  =at  over  their  wine  after 
dinner  in  the  summer  evening,  Clive  l^eheld  Rosey  and  Julia 
pacing  up  and  doi»ii  the  lawn.  Miss  Julia's  arm  round  her 
little  friend's  wal-^t :  he  thoiiiht  tht-y  would  make  a  pretty 
little  picture. 

"  My  prirl  ain't  a  l^ad  one  to  look  at,  is  she  ? "  said  the 
pleased  father.  "  A  fellow  mi^^ht  look  far  enough,  and  see  not 
prettier  than  them  two." 

Charles  sighc-^l  out  that  there  was  a  German  print,  the 
"Two  Leonoras,"  which  put  him  in  mind  of  their  various 
stvles  of  Wautv. 

"  I  \iish  I  could  paint  them,"  said  Clive. 

"And  why  not,  sir?"  asks  his  host.  "Let  me  give  you 
your  first  commission  now,  Mr.  Clive ;  I  wouldn't  mind  pay- 
ing a  grx>d  bit  for  a  picture  of  my  Julia.  I  forget  how  much 
old  Smee  got  for  Betsy's,  the  old  humbug  ! " 

Clive  said  it  was  not  the  will,  but  the  power  that  was  defi- 
cient. He  succeeded  with  men,  but  the  ladies  were  too  much 
for  him  as  yet. 

"Those  you've  done  up  at  Albany  Street  Barracks  are 
famous :  I've  seen  'em,"  said  Mr.  Sherrick ;  and,  remarking 
that  his  guest  looked  rather  surprised  at  the  idea  of  his  being 
in  such  company,  Sherrick  said,  "  What,  you  think  they  are 
too  great  sw^ells  for  me  ?  Law  bless  you,  I  often  go  there.  I've 
business  with  several  of  'em ;  had  with  Captain  Belsize,  with 
the  Earl  of  Kew,  who's  every  inch  the  gentleman— one  of 
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ire's  aristocracy,  and  paid  up  like  a  man.  The  Earl  and 
las  had  many  dealings  together." 

loneyman  smiled  faintly,  and  nobody  complying  with  Mr. 
rrick's  boisterous  entreaties  to  drink  more,  the  gentlemen 
ted  the  dinner-table,  which  had  been  served  in  a  style  of 
ligioos  splendour,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room  for  a 
3  music. 

rhis  was  all  of  the  gravest  and  best  kind ;  so  grave,  indeed, 
.  James  Binnie  might  be  heard  in  a  corner  giving  an  ac- 
paniment  of  little  snores  to  the  singers  and  the  piano. 
Bosey  was  delighted  with  the  performance,  and  Sherrick 
arked  to  Glive,  ''That's  a  good  gal,  that  is;  I  like  that  gal ; 
ain't  jealous  of  Julia  cutting  her  out  in  the  music,  but 
ns  as  pleased  as  any  one.  She's  a  sweet  little  pipe  of  her 
,  too.  Miss  Mackenzie,  if  ever  you  like  to  go  to  the  opera, 
1  a  word  either  to  my  West  End  or  my  City  oflBce.  I've 
5S  every  week,  and  you're  welcome  to  anything  I  can  give 


»> 


3o  all  agreed  that  the  evening  had  been  a  very  pleasant 
;  and  they  of  Fitzroy  Square  returned  home  talking  in  a 
t  comfortable  friendly  way — that  is,  two  of  them,  for  Uncle 
es  fell  asleep  again,  taking  possession  of  the  back  seat; 
Clive  and  Eosey  prattled  together.  He  had  offered  to  try 
take  all  the  young  ladies'  likenesses.  "  You  know  what  a 
ire  the  last  was,  Eosey  ?  " — he  had  very  nearly  said  "  dear 

sy. 

'*Yes,  but  Miss  Sherrick  is  so  handsome,  that  you  will 

eed  better  with  her  than  with  my  round  face,  Mr.  New- 


e." 


*  Mr.  What  ?  "  cries  Clive. 
'•  Well,  Clive,  then,"  says  Eosey,  in  a  little  voice. 
Ee  sought  for  a  little  hand  which  was  not  very  far  away. 
)u  know  we  are  like  brother  and  sister,  dear  Eosey,"  he 
this  time. 

*Yes,"  said  she,  and  gave  a  little  pressure  of  the  hand, 
then  Uncle  James  woke  up;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
3  didn't  occupy  a  minute,  and  they  shook  hands  very  very 
ly  at  the  door  of  Fitzroy  Square. 
Jlive  made  a  famous  likeness  of  Miss  Sherrick,  with  which 
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Mr.  Sherrick  was  delighted,  and  so  was  Mr.  Honeyman,  who 
happened  to  call  upon  his  nephew  once  or  twice  when  the 
ladies  happened  to  be  sitting.  Then  Glive  proposed  to  the 
Bev.  Charles  Honeyman  to  take  his  head  off;  and  made  an 
excellent  likeness  in  chalk  of  his  uncle — that  one,  in  fact,  from 
which  the  print  was  taken,  which  you  may  see  any  day  at 
Hogarth's,  in  the  Haymarket,  along  with  a  whole  regiment  of 
British  divines.  Charles  became  so  friendly,  that  he  was 
constantly  coming  to  Charlotte  Street,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherrick  came  to  look  at  the  drawing,  and 
were  charmed  with  it ;  and  when  Eosey  was  sitting,  they  came 
to  see  her  portrait,  which  again  was  not  quite  so  successful. 
One  Monday,  the  Sherricks  and  Honejmnian  too  happened  to 
call  to  see  the  picture  of  Eosey,  who  trotted  over  with  her 
uncle  to  Clive*s  studio,  and  they  all  had  a  great  laugh  at  a 
paragraph  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  evidently  from  F.  B.'s 
hand,  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  Conversion  in  High  Life. — A  foreign  nobleman  of  princely 
rank,  who  has  married  an  English  lady,  and  has  resided  among  us 
for  some  time,  is  likely,  we  hear  and  trust,  to  join  the  English 
Church,  The  Prince  de  M— ntc — nt — r  has  been  a  constant  attend- 
•ant  at  Lady  Whittlesea's  cliapel,  of  wliicli  the  Kev.  C.  Honeyman  is 
the  eloquent  incumbent;  and  it  is  said  this  sound  and  talented 
divine  has  been  the  means  of  awakening  the  Prince  to  a  sense  of  the 
erroneous  doctrines  in  whicli  he  has  been  bred.  His  ancestors  were 
Protestant,  and  fought  by  the  side  of  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry.  In  Louis 
XIV.'s  time,  they  adopted  the  rehgion  of  that  persecuting  monarch. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  the  present  lieir  of  the  liouse  of  Ivry  will  see 
fit  to  return  to  the  creed  whicli  his  forefathers  so  unfortunately 
abjured." 

The  ladies  received  this  news  with  perfect  gravity;  and 
Charles  uttered  a  meek  wish  that  it  might  prove  true.  As 
they  went  away,  they  offered  more  hospitalities  to  Clive  and 
Mr.  Binnie  and  his  niece.  They  liked  the  music,  would  they 
not  come  and  hear  it  again  ? 

When  they  had  departed  with  Mr.  Honeyman,  Clive  could 
not  help  saying  to  Uncle  James,  **  Wliy  are  those  people  always 
coming  here;  praising  me;  and  asking  me  to  dinner?    Do 
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you  know,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  they  rather  want  me  as  a 
pretender  for  Miss  Sherrick  ?  " 

Binnie  burst  into  a  loud  gufiaw,  and  cried  out,  ''  0  vanitas 
vanitawtum ! "    Bosey  laughed  too. 

''  I  don't  think  it  any  joke  at  all,"  said  Glive. 

"  Why,  you  stupid  lad,  don't  you  see  it  is  Charles  Honey- 
man  the  girl's  in  love  with  ?  "  cried  Uncle  James.  "Rosey  saw 
it  in  the  very  first  instant  we  entered  their  drawing-room  three 
weeks  ago." 

**  Indeed,  and  how  ?  "  asked  Clive. 

"  By — by  the  way  she  looked  at  him,"  said  little  Bosey. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

A     STAG     OF     TEN. 


^^Tfe 


HE  London  season  vas 
very  nearly  come  to 
an  end,  and  Lord  Fa- 
rintosh  had  danced  I 
don't  know  how  many 
times  with  Miss  New- 
come,  had  dnmk  se- 
veral bottles  of  the 
old  Kew  port,  had 
been  seen  at  nume- 
rous breakfasts,  ope- 
ras, races,  and  public 
places  by  the  young 
lady's  side,  and   had 


not  as  yet  made  any  such  proposal  as  Lady  Kew  expected  foi 
her  granddaughter.  Clive  going  to  see  his  military  Mends  in 
the  Begeut's  Park  once,  and  finish  Captain  Butt's  portrait  io 
barracks,  heard  two  or  three  young  men  talking,  and  one  say 
to  another,  "  I  bet  you  three  to  two  Farintosh  don't  many 
lier,  and  I  bet  yon  even  that  he  don't  ask  her."  Then  as  be 
entered  Mr.  Butts's  room,  where  these  gentlemen  were  con- 
versing, there  was  a  silence  and  an  awkwardness.  The  young 
fellows  were  making  an  "event"  out  of  Ethel's  marriage,  and 
sporting  their  money  freely  on  it. 

To  have  an  old  countess  hunting  a  young  marquis  so  re- 
solutely that  all  the  world  should  be  able  to  look  on  and  speca- 
late  whether  her  game  would  be  run  down  by  that  stannch 
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toothless  old  pursuer — that  is  an  amuBing  eport,  isn't  it  ?  and 
affords  plenty  of  fun  and  satis&iction  to  those  ^ho  follow  the 
hunt.  But  for  a  heroine  of  a  story,  be  she  ever  so  clever,  hand- 
some, and  sarcastic,  I  don't  think  for  my  part,  at  this  present 
stage  of  the  tale,  Miss  Ethel  Newcome  occupies  a  very  digni- 
fied position.  To  break  her  heart  in  silence  for  Tomkins,  who 
is  in  love  with  another;  to  suffer  no  end  of  poverty,  starvation, 
capture  by  rufBans,  ill-treatment  by  a  bullying  husband,  loss 
of  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  death  even  at  the  end  of  the 
volume ;  all  these  mishaps  a  young  heroine  may  endure  (and 
has  endured  in  romances  over  and  over  again),  without  losing 
the  least  dignity,  or  suffering  any  diminution  of  the  senti- 
mental reader's  esteem.   But  a  girl  of  great  beauty,  high  tem- 


per, and  strong  natural  intellect,  who  submits  to  be  dragged 
hither  and  thither  in  an  old  grandmother's  leash,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  a  husband  who  wiU  run  away  from  the  couple,  such  a 
person,  I  say,  is  in  a  very  awkward  position  as  a  heroine ; 
and  I  declare  if  I  had  another  ready  to  my  band  (and  unless 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances),  Ethel  should  be  de- 
posed at  this  very  sentence. 

But  a  novelist  must  go  on  with  his  heroine,  as  a  man  with 
hia  wife,  for  better  or  worse,  and  to  the  end.  For  how  many 
years  have  the  Spaniards  borne  with  their  gracious  queen,  not 
becanse  she  was  kultless,  but  because  she  was  there.  So 
Chambers  and  grandees  cried,  "God  save  her,"  Alabarderos 
turned  out,  drums  beat,  cannons  fired,  and  people  saluted 
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Isabella  Segunda,  who  was  no  better  than  the  humblest  washer- 
woman of  her  subjects.  Are  we  much  better  than  our  neigh- 
bours ?  Do  we  never  yield  to  our  peculiar  temptation,  our  pride, 
or  our  avarice,  or  our  vanity,  or  what  not?  Ethel  is  very  wrong 
certainly.  But  recollect,  she  is  very  young.  She  is  in  other 
people's  hands.  She  has  been  bred  up  and  governed  by  a  very 
worldly  family,  and  taught  their  traditions.  We  would  hardly, 
for  instance — the  staunchest  Protestant  in  England  would 
hardly  be  angry  with  poor  Isabella  Segimda  for  being  a  Catho- 
lic. So  if  Ethel  worships  at  a  certain  image  which  a  great 
number  of  good  folks  in  England  bow  to,  let  us  not  be  too 
angry  with  her  idolatry,  and  bear  with  our  queen  a  Uttle 
longer  before  we  make  our  pronunciamiento. 

No,  Miss  Newcome,  yours  is  not  a  dignified  position  in 
life,  however  you  may  argue  that  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
world  are  doing  like  you.  Oh  me !  what  a  confession  it  is, 
in  the  very  outset  of  life  and  blushing  brightness  of  youth's 
morning,  to  own  that  the  aim  with  which  a  young  girl  sets 
out,  and  the  object  of  her  existence,  is  to  marry  a  rich  man ; 
that  she  was  endowed  with  beauty  so  that  she  might  buy 
wealth,  and  a  title  with  it ;  that  as  sure  as  she  has  a  soul  to 
be  saved,  her  business  here  on  earth  is  to  try  and  get  a  rich 
husband.  That  is  the  career  for  which  many  a  woman  is 
bred  and  trained.  A  young  man  begins  the  world  with  some 
aspirations  at  least ;  ho  will  try  to  be  good  and  follow  the 
truth ;  he  will  strive  to  win  honours  for  himself,  and  never 
do  a  base  action;  he  will  pass  nights  over  his  books,  and 
forego  ease  and  pleasure  so  that  he  may  achieve  a  name. 
Many  a  poor  wretch  who  is  worn  out  now  and  old,  and  bank- 
rupt of  fame  and  money  too,  has  commenced  life  at  any  rate 
with  noble  views  and  generous  schemes,  from  which  weakness, 
idleness,  passion,  or  overpowering  hostile  fortune  have  turned 
him  away.  But  a  girl  of  the  world,  hon  Dieu !  the  doctrine 
with  which  she  begins  is  that  she  is  to  have  a  wealthy  husband: 
the  article  of  Faith  in  her  catechism  is,  "I  believe  in  elder 
sons,  and  a  house  in  town,  and  a  house  in  the  country!" 
They  are  mercenary  as  they  step  fresh  and  blooming  into  the 
world  out  of  the  nursery.  They  have  been  schooled  there  to 
keep  their  bright  eyes  to  look  only  on  the  Prince  and  the 
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Dnke,  Croesus  and  Dives.  By  long  cramping  and  careful 
process,  their  little  natural  hearts  have  been  squeezed  up,  like 
the  feet  of  their  fashionable  little  sisters  in  China.  As  you 
see  a  pauper's  child,  with  an  awful  premature  knowledge  of 
the  pawn-shop,  able  to  haggle  at  market  with  her  wretched 
balance,  and  battle  bargains  at  hucksters'  stalls,  you  shall 
find  a  young  beauty,  who  was  a  child  in  the  schoolroom  a 
year  since,  as  wise  and  knowing  as  the  old  practitioners  on 
that  exchange ;  as  economical  of  her  smiles,  as  dexterous  in 
keeping  back  or  producing  her  beautiful  wares,  as  skilful  in 
setting  one  bidder  against  another,  as  keen  as  the  smartest 
merchant  in  Vanity  Fair. 

If  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Life  Guards  Green  who 
were  talking  about  Miss  Newcome  and  her  suitors  were  silent 
when  Clive  appeared  amongst  them,  it  was  because  they  were 
aware  not  only  of  his  relationship  to  the  young  lady,  but  his 
unhappy  condition  regarding  her.  Certain  men  there  are 
who  never  tell  their  love,  but  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in 
the  bud,  feed  on  their  damask  cheeks ;  others  again  must  be 
not  always  thinking,  but  talking  about  the  darling  object.  So 
it  was  not  very  long  before  Captain  Grackthorpe  was  taken 
into  Clive's  confidence,  and  through  Crackthorpe  very  likely 
the  whole  mess  became  acquainted  with  his  passion.  These 
young  fellows,  who  had  been  early  introduced  into  the  world, 
gave  Clive  small  hopes  of  success,  putting  to  him,  in  their 
downright  phraseology,  the  point  of  which  he  was  already 
aware,  that  Miss  Newcome  was  intended  for  his  superiors, 
and  that  he  had  best  not  make  his  mind  uneasy  by  sighing 
for  those  beautiful  grapes  which  were  beyond  his  reach. 

But  the  good-natured  Crackthorpe,  who  had  a  pity  for  the 
young  painter's  condition,  helped  him  so  far  (and  gained 
Clive's  warmest  thanks  for  his  good  offices),  by  asking  admis- 
sion for  Clive  to  certain  evening  parties  of  the  heau-monde^ 
where  he  had  the  gratification  of  meeting  his  charmer.  Ethel 
was  surprised  and  pleased,  and  Lady  Kew  surprised  and 
angry,  at  meeting  Clive  Newcome  at  these  fashionable  houses ; 
the  girl  herself  was  touched  very  likely  at  his  pertinacity  in 
following  her.  As  there  was  no  actual  feud  between  them, 
she  could  not  refuse  now  and  again  to  dance  with  her  cousin ; 
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and  thus  he  picked  up  such  small  crumbs  of  consolation  as  a 
youth  in  his  state  can  get ;  lived  upon  six  words  vouchsafed 
to  him  in  a  quadrille,  or  brought  home  a  glance  of  the  eyes 
which  she  had  presented  to  him  in  a  waltz,  or  the  remem- 
brance of  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  on  parting  or  meeting.  How 
eager  he  was  to  get  a  card  to  this  party  or  that !  how  attentive 
to  the  givers  of  such  entertainments !  Some  friends  of  his 
accused  him  of  being  a  tuft-hunter  and  flatterer  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, on  account  of  his  politeness  to  certain  people;  the 
truth  was,  he  wanted  to  go  wherever  Miss  Ethel  was;  and 
the  ball  was  blank  to  him  which  she  did  not  attend. 

This  business  occupied  not  only  one  season,  but  two.  By 
the  time  of  the  second  season,  Mr.  Newcome  had  made  so  many 
acquaintances,  that  he  needed  few  more  introductions  into 
society.  He  was  very  well  known  as  a  good-natured  handsome 
young  man,  and  a  very  good  waltzer,  the  only  son  of  an 
Indian  officer  of  large  wealth,  who  chose  to  devote  himself  to 
painting,  and  who  was  supposed  to  entertain  an  unhappy 
fondness  for  his  cousin  the  beautiful  Miss  Newcome.  Kind 
folks  who  heard  of  this  little  iendre,  and  were  sufficiently  inte- 
rested in  Mr.  Clive,  asked  him  to  their  houses  in  consequence. 
I  dare  say  those  people  who  were  good  to  him  may  have  been 
themselves  at  one  time  unlucky  in  their  own  love  affairs. 

WTien  the  first  season  ended  without  a  declaration  from 
my  Lord,  Lady  Kew  carried  off  her  young  lady  to  Scotland, 
where  it  also  so  happened  that  Lord  Farintosh  was  going  to 
shoot,  and  people  made  what  surmises  they  chose  upon  this 
coincidence.  Surmises,  why  not  ?  You  who  know  the  world, 
know  very  well  that  if  you  see  Mrs.  So-and-so's  name  in  the 
list  of  people  at  an  entertainment,  on  looking  down  the  list 
you  will  presently  be  sure  to  come  on  Mr.  What-d'you-call- 
'em's.  If  Lord  and  Lady  Blank,  of  Such-and-such  Castle, 
received  a  distinguished  circle  (including  Lady  Dash)  for 
Christmas  or  Easter,  without  reading  farther  the  names  of 
the  guests,  you  may  venture  on  any  wager  that  Captain 
Asterisk  is  one  of  the  company.  These  coincidences  happen 
every  day,  and  some  people  are  so  anxious  to  meet  other 
people,  and  so  irresistible  is  the  magnetic  sympathy  I  suppose, 
that  they  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  worst  of  weather 
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o  see  their  friends,  arid  break  your  door  open  almost,  pro- 
ided  the  friend  is  inside  it. 

I  am  obliged  to  own  the  fact,  that  for  many  months  Lady 
i^ew  hunted  after  Lord  Farintosh.  This  rheumatic  old 
^oman  went  to  Scotland,  where,  as  he  was  pursuing  the  deer, 
}he  stalked  his  Lordship :  from  Scotland  she  went  to  Paris, 
Hrhere  he  was  taking  lessons  in  dancing  at  the  Chaumi^re ; 
from  Paris  to  an  English  coimtry  house  for  Christmas,  where 
de  was  expected,  but  didn't  come — not  being,  his  professor 
said,  quite  complete  in  the  polka,  and  so  on.  If  Ethel  were 
privy  to  these  manoeuvres,  or  anything  more  than  an  unwit- 
tingly consenting  party,  I  say  we  would  depose  her  from  her 
place  of  heroine  at  once.  But  she  was  acting  under  her  grand- 
mother's orders,  a  most  imperious,  irresistible,  managing  old 
vroman,  who  exacted  everybody's  obedience,  and  managed 
everybody's  business  in  her  family.  Lady  Ann  Newcome 
being  in  attendance  on  her  sick  husband,  Ethel  was  consigned 
to  the  Countess  of  Eew,  her  grandmother,  who  hinted  that 
she  should  leave  Ethel  her  property  when  dead,  and  whilst 
Jive  expected  the  girl  should  go  about  with  her.  She  had 
uid  wrote  as  many  letters  as  a  Secretary  of  State  almost. 
She  was  accustomed  to  set  off  without  taking  anybody's  advice, 
3r  announcing  her  departure  until  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
the  event.  In  her  train  moved  Ethel,  against  her  own  will, 
which  would  have  led  her  to  stay  at  home  with  her  father, 
but  at  the  special  wish  and  order  of  her  parents.  Was  such 
a  sum  as  that  of  which  Lady  Eew  had  the  disposal  (Hobson 
Brothers  knew  the  amoimt  of  it  quite  well)  to  be  left  out  of 
the  family  ?  Forbid  it,  all  ye  powers  !  Barnes — who  would 
have  liked  the  money  himself,  and  said  truly  that  he  would 
live  with  his  grandmother  anywhere  she  liked  if  he  could  get 
it, — ^Barnes  joined  most  energetically  with  Sir  Brian  and  Lady 
Ann  in  ordering  Ethel's  obedience  to  Lady  Kew.  You  know 
how  difficult  it  is  for  one  young  woman  not  to  acquiesce  when 
the  fsamily  council  strongly  orders.  In  fine,  I  hope  there  was 
\  good  excuse  for  the  queen  of  this  history,  and  that  it  was 
ler  wicked  domineering  old  prime  minister  who  led  her  wrong. 
Hherwise,  I  say,  we  would  have  another  dynasty.  Oh,  to 
hint  of  a  generous  nature,  and  the  world,  and  nothing  but 
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the  world,  to  occupy  it ! — of  a  brave  intellect,  and  the  milli- 
ner's bandboxes,  and  the  scandal  of  the  coteries,  and  the 
fiddle-faddle  etiquette  of  the  Court  for  its  sole  exercise !  of  the 
rush  and  hurry  from  entertainment  to  entertainment ;  of  the 
constant  smiles  and  cares  of  representation ;  of  the  prayerless 
rest  at  night,  and  the  awaking  to  a  godless  morrow !  This 
was  the  course  of  life  to  which  Fate,  and  not  her  own  fault 
altogether,  had  for  a  while  handed  over  Ethel  Newcome.  Let 
those  pity  her  who  can  feel  their  own  weakness  and  misgoing; 
let  those  punish  her  who  are  without  fault  themselves. 

Clive  did  not  offer  to  follow  her  to  Scotland.  He  knew 
quite  well  that  the  encouragement  he  had  had  was  only  of  the 
smallest;  that  as  a  relation  she  received  him  frankly  and 
kindly  enough,  but  checked  him  when  he  would  have  adopted 
another  character.  But  it  chanced  that  they  met  in  Paris, 
whither  he  went  in  the  Easter  of  the  ensuing  year,  having 
worked  to  some  good  purpose  through  the  winter,  and  de- 
spatched, as  on  a  former  occasion,  his  three  or  four  pictures, 
to  take  their  chance  at  the  Exhibition. 

Of  these  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  be  able  to  corroborate, 
to  some  extent,  Mr.  F.  Bayham's  favourable  report.  Fancy 
sketches  and  historical  pieces  our  young  man  had  eschewed ; 
having  convinced  himself  either  that  he  had  not  an  epic 
genius,  or  that  to  draw  portraits  of  his  friends  was  a  much 
easier  task  than  that  which  he  had  set  himself  formerlv. 
Whilst  all  the  world  was  crowding  round  a  pair  of  J.  J.'s  little 
pictures,  a  couple  of  chalk  heads  were  admitted  into  the  Ex- 
hibition (his  great  picture  of  Captain  Crackthorpe  on  horse- 
back, in  full  uniform,  I  must  own,  was  ignominiously  rejected), 
and  the  friends  of  the  parties  had  the  pleasure  of  recognising 
in  the  miniature  room,  No.  1246,  **  Portrait  of  an  Officer,"— 
viz.,  Augustus  Butts,  Esq.,  of  the  Life  Guards  Green,  and 
**  Portrait  of  the  Eev.  Charles  Honeyman,"  No.  1272.  Miss 
Sherrick  the  hangers  refused  ;  Mr.  Binnie,  Clive  had  spoiled, 
as  usual,  in  the  painting ;  the  chalk  heads,  however,  before 
named,  were  voted  to  be  faithful  likenesses,  and  executed  in  a 
very  agreeable  and  spirited  manner.  F.  Bayham's  criticism 
on  these  performances,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  tremendous. 
Since  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo  you  would  have  thought 
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there  never  had  been  such  drawings.  In  fact,  F.  6.,  as  some 
other  critics  do,  clapped  his  friends  so  boisterously  on  the  back, 
and  trumpeted  their  merits  with  such  prodigious  energy,  as 
to  make  his  friends  themselves  sometimes  uneasy. 

Mr.  Clive — whose  good  father  was  writing  home  more  and 
more  wonderful  accounts  of  the  Bundelcund  Bank,  in  which 
he  had  engaged,  and  who  was  always  pressing  his  son  to  draw 
for  more  money — treated  himself  to  comfortable  rooms  at 
Paris,  in  the  very  same  hotel  where  the  young  Marquis  of 
Farintosh  occupied  lodgings  much  more  splendid,  and  where 
he  Uved,  no  doubt,  so  as  to  be  near  the  professor,  who  was  still 
teaching  his  Lordship  the  polka.  Indeed,  it  must  be  said  that 
Lord  Farintosh  made  great  progress  under  this  artist,  and 
that  he  danced  very  much  better  in  his  third  season  than  in 
the  first  and  second  years  after  he  had  come  upon  the  town. 
From  the  same  instructor  the  Marquis  learned  the  latest 
novelties  in  French  conversation,  the  choicest  oaths  and 
phrases  (for  which  he  was  famous),  so  that  although  his  French 
granmiar  was  naturally  defective,  he  was  enabled  to  order  a 
dinner  at  Philippe's,  and  to  bully  a  waiter,  or  curse  a  hackney 
coachman  with  extreme  volubility.  A  young  nobleman  of  his 
rank  was  received  with  the  distinction  which  was  his  due  by 
the  French  sovereign  of  that  period;  and  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
the  houses  of  the  French  nobiUty  which  he  visited.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  de  Farintosh  excited  considerable  remark  by  the 
use  of  some  of  the  phrases  which  his  young  professor  had 
taught  to  him.  People  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Marquis  was  an  awkward  and  dull  young  man,  of  the  very 
worst  manners. 

Whereas  the  young  Clive  Newcome — and  it  comforted  the 
poor  fellow's  heart  somewhat,  and  be  sure  pleased  Ethel,  who 
was  looking  on  at  his  triumphs — was  voted  the  most  charming 
young  Englishman  who  had  been  seen  for  a  long  time  in  our 
salons.  Madame  de  Florae,  who  loved  him  as  a  son  of  her 
own,  actually  went  once  or  twice  into  the  world  in  order  to  see 
his  dehuU  Madame  de  Montcontour  inhabited  a  part  of  the 
Hotel  de  Florae,  and  received  society  there.  The  French 
people  did  not  imderstand  what  bad  English  she  talked, 
though  they  comprehended  Lord  Farintosh's  French  blunders. 

VOL.  n.  o  6 
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"Monsieur  Newcome  is  an  axtist!  What  a  noble  career!*' 
cries  a  great  French  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Marshal,  to  the 
astonished  Miss  Newcome.  "  This  young  man  is  the  cousin 
of  the  charming  Mees?  You  must  be  proud  to  possess  such  a 
nephew,  Madame !  "  says  another  French  lady  to  the  Countess 
of  Kew  (who,  you  may  be  sure,  is  delighted  to  have  such  a  re- 
lative). And  the  French  lady  invites  Clive  to  her  receptions 
expressly  in  order  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  the  old  Com- 
tesse.  Before  the  cousins  have  been  three  minutes  together 
in  Madame  de  Florae's  salon,  she  sees  that  Clive  is  in  love 
with  Ethel  Newcome.  She  takes  the  boy's  hand  and  says, 
**  J'ai  votre  secret,  mon  ami ;  "  and  her  eyes  regard  him  for  a 
moment  as  fondly,  as  tenderly,  as  ever  they  looked  at  his 
father.  Oh,  what  tears  have  they  shed,  gentle  eyes!  Oh, 
what  faith  has  it  kept,  tender  heart !  If  love  lives  through  all 
life ;  and  survives  through  all  sorrow ;  and  remains  steadfast 
with  us  through  all  changes;  and  in  all  dai*kness  of  spirit 
bm-ns  brightly ;  and,  if  we  die,  deplores  us  for  ever,  and  loves 
still  equally ;  and  exists  with  the  very  last  gasp  and  throb  of 
the  faithful  bosom— whence  it  passes  with  the  pure  soul,  be- 
yond death ;  surely  it  shall  be  immortal !  Though  we  who 
remain  are  separated  from  it,  is  it  not  ours  in  heaven  ?  If  we 
love  still  those  we  lose,  can  we  altogether  lose  those  we  love  ? 
Forty  years  have  passed  away.  Youth  and  dearest  memories 
revisit  her,  and  Hope  almost  wakes  up  again  out  of  its  grave, 
as  the  constant  lady  holds  the  young  man's  hand,  and  looks 
at  the  son  of  Thomas  Newcome. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE   HdTEL   D£   FLORAC. 

SINCE  the  death  of  the  Due  d'lvry,  the  hushand  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  Comte  de  Florae,  who  is  now  the 
legitimate  owner  of  the  ducal  title,  does  not  choose  to  bear  it, 
but  continues  to  be  known  in  the  world  by  his  old  name. 
The  old  Coimt's  world  is  very  small.  His  doctor,  and  his 
director,  who  comes  daily  to  play  his  game  of  piquet;  his 
daughter's  children,  who  amuse  him  by  their  laughter,  and 
play  round  his  chair  in  the  garden  of  his  hotel ;  his  faithful 
wife,  and  one  or  two  friends  as  old  as  himself,  form  his  society. 
His  son  the  Abbe  is  with  them  but  seldom.  The  austerity  of 
his  manners  frightens  his  old  father,  who  can  little  compre- 
hend the  religionism  of  the  new  school.  After  going  to  hear 
his  son  preach  through  Lent  at  Notre  Dame,  where  the  Abbe 
de  Florae  gathered  a  great  congregation,  the  old  Count  came 
away  quite  puzzled  at  his  son's  declamations.  ''I  do  not 
understand  your  new  priests,"  he  says ;  "  I  knew  my  son  had 
become  a  Cordelier ;  I  went  to  hear  him,  and  found  he  was  a 
Jacobin.  Let  me  make  my  salut  in  quiet,  my  good  Leonore. 
My  director  answers  for  me,  and  plays  a  game  at  trictrac  into 
the  bargain  with  me."  Our  history  has  but  little  to  do  with 
this  venerable  nobleman.  He  has  his  chamber  looking  out  into 
the  garden  of  his  hotel ;  his  faithful  old  domestic  to  wait  upon 
him;  his  House  of  Peers  to  attend  when  he  is  well  enough;  his 
few  acquaintances  to  help  him  to  pass  the  evening.  The  rest 
of  the  hotel  he  gives  up  to  his  son,  the  Vicomte  de  Florae,  and 
Madame  la  Princesse  de  Montcontour,  his  daughter-in-law. 
When  Florae  has  told  his  friends  of  the  Club  why  it  is  he 
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has  assumed  a  new  title — as  a  means  of  reconciliation  (a 
reconciliation  all  philosophical,  my  friends)  with  his  wife,  nee 
Higg  of  Manchester,  who  adores  titles  like  all  Anglaises,  and 
has  recently  made  a  great  succession,  everybody  allows  that 
the  measure  was  dictated  by  prudence,  and  there  is  no  more 
laughter  at  his  change  of  name.     The  Princess  takes  the  first 
floor  of  the  hotel  at  the  price  paid  for  it  by  the  American 
General,  who  has  returned  to  his  original  pigs  at  Cincinnati. 
Had  not  Cincinnatus  himself  pigs  on  his  farm,  and  was  he  not 
a  general  and  member  of  Congress  too  ?     The  honest  Princess 
has  a  bedchamber,  which,  to  her  terror,  she  is  obliged  to  open 
of  reception  evenings,  when  gentlemen  and  ladies  play  cards 
there.     It  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  Louis  X\1.     In  her  bed 
is  an  immense  looking-glass,  surmounted  by  stucco  cupids :  it 
is  an  alcove  which  some  powdered  Venus,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, might  have  reposed  in.      Opposite   that  looking-glass, 
between  the  tall  windows,  at  some  forty  feet  distance,  is  an- 
other huge  mirror,  so  that  when  the  poor  Princess  is  in  bed,  in 
her  prim  old  curl-papers,  she  sees  a  vista  of  elderly  princesses 
twinkling  away  into  the  dark  perspective ;  and  is  so  frightened 
that  she  and  Betsy,  her  Lancashire  maid,  pin  up  the  jonquil 
silk  curtains  over  the  bed-mirror  after  the  first  night ;  though 
the  Princess  never  can  get  it  out  of  her  head  that  her  image  is 
still  there,  behind  the  jonquil  hangings,  turning  as  she  turns, 
waking  as  she  wakes,  &c.     The  chamber  is  so  vast  and  lonely 
that  she  has  a  bed  made  for  Betsy  in  the  room.     It  is,  of 
course,  whisked   away  into  a  closet  on  reception  evenings. 
A  boudoir,  rose-tendre,  with  more  cupids  and  nymphs,  by 
Boucher,  sporting  over  the  door-panels — nymphs  who  may 
well  shock  old  Betsy  and  her  old  mistress — is  the  Princess's 
morning-room.      "Ah,  mum,  what  would   Mr.  Humper  at 
Manchester,  Mr.  Jowls  of  Newcome  '*  (the  minister  whom,  in 
early  days.  Miss  Higg  used  to  sit  under)  "say  if  they  was 
browt  into  this  room ! ''     But  there   is   no   question  of  Mr. 
Jowls   and   Mr.  Humper,  excellent  dissenting  divines,  who^ 
preached  to  Miss  Higg,  being  brought  into  the  Princesse  de 
Montcontour's  boudoir. 

That  paragraph,  respecting  a  conversion  in  high  life,  which 
F.  B.  in  his  enthusiasm  inserted  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
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caused  no  small  excitement  in  the  Florae  family.  The  Florae 
family  read  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  knowing  that  Olive's  frienda 
were  engaged  in  that  periodical.  When  Madame  de  Florae^ 
who  did  not  often  read  newspapers,  happened  to  cast  her  eye 
upon  that  poetic  paragraph  of  F.  B.'s,  you  may  fancy  with 
what  a  panic  it  filled  the  good  and  pious  lady.  Her  son  become 
a  Protestant !  After  all  the  grief  and  trouble  his  wildness  had 
occasioned  to  her,  Paul  forsake  his  reUgion !  But  that  her 
husband  was  so  ill  and  aged  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  her  ab- 
sence, she  would  have  hastened  to  London  to  rescue  her  son 
out  of  that  perdition.  She  sent  for  her  younger  son,  who 
undertook  the  embassy;  and  the  Prince  and  Princesse  de 
Montcontour,  in  their  hotel  at  London,  were  one  day  surprised 
by  the  visit  of  the  Abbe  de  Florae. 

As  Paid  was  quite  innocent  of  any  intention  of  abandoning 
his  reUgion,  the  mother's  kind  heart  was  very  speedily  set  at 
rest  by  her  envoy.  Far  from  Paul's  conversion  to  Protestant- 
ism, the  Abbe  wrote  home  the  most  encouraging  accounts  of 
his  sister-in-law's  precious  dispositions.  He  had  commimica- 
tions  with  Madame  de  Montcontour's  Anglican  director,  a  man 
of  not  powerful  mind,  wrote  M.  I'Abbe,  though  of  considerable 
repute  for  eloquence  in  his  sect.  The  good  dispositions  of  his 
sister-in-law  were  improved  by  the  French  clergyman,  who 
could  be  most  captivating  and  agreeable  when  a  work  of  con- 
version  was  in  hand.  The  visit  reconciled  the  family  to  their 
English  relative,  in  whom  good-nature  and  many  other  good 
qualities  were  to  be  seen  now  that  there  were  hopes  of  re- 
claiming her.  It  was  agreed  that  Madame  de  Montcontour 
should  come  and  inhabit  the  Hotel  de  Florae,  at  Paris  : 
perhaps  the  Abbe  tempted  the  worthy  lady  by  pictures  of 
the  many  pleasures  and  advantages  she  would  enjoy  in  that 
capital.  She  was  presented  at  her  own  court  by  the  French 
ambassadress  of  that  day ;  and  was  received  at  the  Tuileries 
with  a  cordiaUty  which  flattered  and  pleased  her. 

Having  been  presented  herself,  Madame  la  Princesse  in 
turn  presented  to  her  august  sovereign  Mrs.  T.  Higg  and  Miss 
Higg,  of  Manchester,  Mrs.  Samuel  Higg,  of  Newcomer  the 
husbands  of  those  ladies  (the  Princess's  brothers)  also  sporting 
a  court-dress  for  the  first  time.     Sam  Higg's  neighbour,  the 
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member  for  Newcome,  Sir  Brian  Newcome,  Bart.,  was  too  ill 
to  act  as  Higg's  sponsor  before  Majesty;  but  Barnes  Newcome 
was  uncommonly  ci\41  to  the  two  Lancashire  gentlemen; 
though  their  politics  were  different  to  his,  and  Sam  had  Toted 
against  Sir  Brian  at  his  last  election.  Barnes  took  them  to 
dine  at  a  club,  recommended  his  tailor,  and  sent  Lady  Clara 
Pullejm  to  call  on  Mrs.  Higg,  who  pronounced  her  to  be  a 
pretty  young  woman  and  most  haffable.  The  Countess  of 
Dorking  would  have  been  delighted  to  present  these  ladies 
had  the  Princess  not  luckily  been  in  London  to  do  that  o£5ce. 
The  Hobson  Newcomes  were  very  civil  to  the  Lancashire 
party,  and  entertained  them  splendidly  at  dinner.  I  beUeve 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Hobson  themselves  went  to  court  this  year,  the 
latter  in  a  deputy- lieutenant's  uniform. 

If  Barnes  Newcome  was  so  very  civil  to  the  Higg  family, 
we  may  suppose  he  had  good  reason.  The  Higgs  were  very 
strong  in  Newcome,  and  it  was  advisable  to  conciliate  them. 
They  were  very  rich,  and  their  account  would  not  be  disagree- 
able at  the  Bank.  Madame  de  Montcontour's — a  large  easy 
private  account — would  be  more  i)leasant  still.  And,  Hobson 
Brothers  having  entered  largely  into  the  Anglo-Continental 
Eailway,  whereof  mention  has  been  made,  it  was  a  bright 
thought  of  Barnes  to  place  the  Prince  of  ilontcontour,  &c.  &c., 
on  the  French  Direction  of  the  railway;  and  to  take  the 
princely  prodigal  down  to  Newcome  with  his  new  title,  and 
reconcile  him  to  his  wife  and  the  Higg  family.  Barnes,  we 
may  say,  invented  the  principality :  rescued  the  Vicomte  de 
Florae  out  of  his  dirty  lodgings  in  Leicester  Square,  and  sent 
the  Prince  of  Montcontour  back  to  his  worthy  middle-aged 
wife  again.  The  disagreeable  dissenting  days  were  over.  A 
brilliant  young  curate  of  Doctor  Bulders,  who  also  wore  long 
hair,  straight  waistcoats,  and  no  shirt-collars,  had  already  re- 
conciled the  Vicomtesse  de  Florae  to  the  persuasion  whereof 
the  ministers  are  clad  in  that  queer  imiform.  The  landlord 
of  their  hotel  in  St.  James's  got  his  wine  from  Sherrick, 
and  sent  his  families  to  Lady  Whittlesea's  chapel.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Honeyman's  eloquence  and  amiability  were  appreciated 
by  his  new  disciple — thus  the  historian  has  traced  here  step 
by  step  how  all  these  people  became  acquainted. 
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Sam  Higg,  whose  name  was  very  good  on  'Change  in 
Manchester  and  London,  joined  the  direction  of  the  Anglo- 
Ck)ntinental.  A  brother  had  died  lately,  leaving  his  money 
amongst  them,  and  his  wealth  had  added  considerably  to 
Madame  de  Florae's  means ;  his  sister  invested  a  portion  of 
her  capital  in  the  railway  in  her  husband's  name.  The  shares 
were  at  a  premium,  and  gave  a  good  dividend.  The  Prince 
de  ^fontcontour  took  his  place  with  great  gravity  at  the  Paris 
board,  whither  Barnes  made  frequent  flying  visits.  The  sense 
of  capitalism  sobered  and  dignified  Paul  de  Florae:  at  the  age 
of  five-and- forty  he  was  actually  giving  up  being  a  young  man, 
and  was  not  ill  pleased  at  having  to  enlarge  his  waistcoats, 
and  to  show  a  little  grey  in  his  mustachio.  His  errors  were 
forgotten :  he  was  hien  vu  by  the  Government.  He  might  have 
had  the  Embassy  Extraordinary  to  Queen  Pomare ;  but  the 
health  of  Madame  la  Princesse  was  delicate.  He  paid  his  wife 
visits  every  morning,  appeared  at  her  parties  and  her  opera 
box,  and  was  seen  constantly  with  her  in  pubUc.  He  gave 
quiet  little  dinners  still,  at  which  Clive  was  present  sometimes; 
and  had  a  private  door  and  key  to  his  apartments,  which  were 
separated  by  all  the  dreary  length  of  the  reception  rooms  from 
the  mirrored  chamber  and  jonquil  couch  where  the  Princess 
and  Betsy  reposed.  When  some  of  his  London  friends  visited 
Paris,  he  showed  us  these  rooms,  and  introduced  us  duly  to 
Madame  la  Princesse.  He  was  as  simple  and  as  much  at 
home  in  the  midst  of  these  splendours  as  in  the  dirty  little 
lodgings  in  Leicester  Square,  where  he  painted  his  own  boots, 
and  cooked  his  herring  over  the  tongs.  As  for  Clive,  he  was 
the  infant  of  the  house ;  Madame  la  Princesse  could  not  resist 
his  kind  face,  and  Paul  was  as  fond  of  him  in  his  way  as 
Paul's  mother  in  hers.  Would  he  live  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Florae?  "There  was  an  excellent  atelier  in  the  pavilion, 
with  a  chamber  for  his  servant.  No !  you  will  be  most  at 
ease  in  apartments  of  your  own.  You  will  have  here  but  the 
society  of  women.  I  do  not  rise  till  late ;  and  my  affairs,  my 
board,  call  me  away  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Thou 
wilt  but  be  ennuye  to  play  trictrac  with  my  old  father.  My 
mother  waits  on  him.  My  sister  au  second  is  given  up  en- 
tirely to  her  children,  who  always  have  the  pituite.     Madame 
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la  Princesse  is  not  amusing  for  a  young  man.  Come  and  go 
when  thou  wilt,  Clive,  my  garfon,  my  son ;  thy  cover  is  laid. 
Wilt  thou  take  the  portraits  of  all  the  family?  Hast  thou 
want  of  money  ?  I  had  at  thy  age  and  almost  ever  since,  mon 
ami ;  but  now  we  swim  in  gold ;  and  when  there  is  a  louis  in 
my  purse,  there  are  ten  francs  for  thee."  To  show  his  mother 
that  he  did  not  think  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  Paul  did  not 
miss  going  to  mass  with  her  on  Sunday.  Sometimes  Madame 
Paul  went  too,  between  whom  and  her  mother-in-law  there 
could  not  be  any  liking,  but  there  was  now  great  civiUty.  They 
saw  each  other  once  a  day ;  Madame  Paul  always  paid  her 
visit  to  the  Comte  de  Florae ;  and  Betsy,  her  maid,  made  the 
old  gentleman  laugh  by  her  briskness  and  talk.  She  brought 
back  to  her  mistress  the  most  wonderful  stories  which  the  old 
man  told  her  about  his  doings  during  the  emigration — before 
he  married  Madame  la  Comtesse— when  he  gave  lessons  in 
dancing,  parbleu  !  There  was  his  fiddle  still,  a  trophy  of  those 
old  times.  He  chirped,  and  coughed,  and  sang  in  his  cracked 
old  voice,  as  he  talked  about  them.  **  Lor  bless  you,  mum," 
says  Betsy,  **  he  must  have  been  a  terrible  old  man ! "  He 
remembered  the  times  well  enough,  but  the  stories  he  sometimes 
told  over  twice  or  thrice  in  an  hour.  I  am  afraid  he  had  not 
repented  sufficiently  of  those  wicked  old  times  ;  else  why  did 
he  laugh  and  giggle  so  when  he  recalled  them  ?  He  would 
laugh  and  giggle  till  he  was  choked  with  his  old  cough ;  and 
old  Saint-Jean,  his  man,  came  and  beat  M.  le  Comte  on  the 
back,  and  made  M.  le  Comte  take  a  spoonful  of  his  syrup. 

Between  two  such  women  as  Madame  de  Florae  and  Lady 
Kew,  of  course,  there  could  be  little  liking  or  sympathy.  Re- 
ligion, love,  duty,  the  family,  were  the  French  lady's  constant 
occupation, — duty  and  the  family,  perhaps.  Lady  Kew's  aim 
too, — only  the  notions  of  duty  were  different  in  either  person. 
Lady  Kew's  idea  of  duty  to  her  relatives  being  to  push  them 
on  in  the  world :  Madame  de  Florae's  to  soothe,  to  pray,  to 
attend  them  with  constant  watchfulness,  to  strive  to  mend 
them  with  pious  counsel.  I  don't  know  that  one  lady  was 
happier  than  the  other.  Madame  de  Florae's  eldest  son  was 
a  kindly  prodigal :  her  second  had  given  his  whole  heart 
to  the  church;  her  daughter  had  centred  hers  on  her  own 
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children,  and  was  jealous  if  their  grandmother  laid  a  finger  on 
them.  So  Leonore  de  Florae  was  quite  alone.  It  seemed  as 
if  Heaven  had  turned  away  all  her  children's  hearts  from  her. 
Her  daily  business  in  life  was  to  nurse  a  selfish  old  man,  into 
whose  service  she  had  been  forced  in  early  youth,  by  a  pater- 
nal decree  which  she  never  questioned ;  giving  him  obedience, 
striving  to  give  him  respect, — everything  but  her  heart,  which 
had  gone  out  of  her  keeping.  Many  a  good  woman's  Ufe  is 
no  more  cheerful;  a  spring  of  beauty,  a  Uttle  warmth  and 
sunshine  of  love,  a  bitter  disappointment,  followed  by  pangs 
and  frantic  tears,  then  a  long  monotonous  story  of  submission. 
"  Not  here,  my  daughter,  is  to  be  your  happiness,"  says  the 
priest ;  "  whom  Heaven  loves  it  afflicts."  And  he  points  out 
to  her  the  agonies  of  suffering  saints  of  her  sex ;  assures  her 
of  their  present  beatitudes  and  glories ;  exhorts  her  to  bear 
her  pains  with  a  faith  like  theirs ;  and  is  empowered  to  pro- 
mise her  a  like  reward. 

The  other  matron  is  not  less  alone.  Her  husband  and  son 
are  dead,  without  a  tear  for  either, — to  weep  was  not  in  Lady 
Eew's  nature.  Her  grandson,  whom  she  had  loved  perhaps 
more  than  any  human  being,  is  rebellious  and  estranged  &om 
her;  her  children  separated  from  her,  save  one  whose  sickness 
and  bodily  infirmity  the  mother  resents  as  disgraces  to  her- 
self. Her  darling  schemes  fail  somehow.  She  moves  from 
town  to  town,  and  ball  to  ball,  and  hall  to  castle,  for  ever  un- 
easy and  always  alone.  She  sees  people  scared  at  her  coming ; 
is  received  by  sufferance  and  fear  rather  than  by  welcome ; 
likes  perhaps  the  terror  which  she  inspires,  and  to  enter  over 
the  breach  rather  than  through  the  hospitable  gate.  She  will 
try  and  command  wherever  she  goes;  and  trample  over  depen- 
dants and  society,  with  a  grim  consciousness  that  it  dislikes 
her,  a  rage  at  its  cowardice,  and  an  unbending  will  to  domi- 
neer. To  be  old,  proud,  lonely,  and  not  have  a  friend  in  the 
world — that  is  her  lot  in  it.  As  the  French  lady  may  be  said 
to  resemble  the  bird  which  the  fables  say  feeds  her  young 
with  her  blood ;  this  one,  if  she  has  a  little  natural  liking  for 
her  brood,  goes  hunting  hither  and  thither  and  robs  meat  for 
them.  And  so,  I  suppose,  to  make  the  simile  good,  we  must 
compare  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh  to  a  lamb  for  the  nonce, 
VOL.  n.  p 
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and  Miss  Ethel  Newcome  to  a  young  eaglet.  Is  it  not  a  rare 
provision  of  nature  (or  fiction  of  poets,  who  have  their  own 
natural  history),  that  the  strong- winged  bird  can  soar  to  the 
sun  and  gaze  at  it,  and  then  come  down  from  heaven  and 
pounce  on  a  piece  of  carrion  ? 

After  she  became  acquainted  with  certain  circumstances, 
Madame  de  Florae  was  very  interested  about  Ethel  Newcome, 
and  strove  in  her  modest  way  to  become  intimate  with  her. 
Miss  Newcome  and  Lady  Kew  attended  Madame  de  Montcon- 
tour's  Wednesday  evenings.  **  It  is  as  well,  my  dear,  for  the 
interests  of  the  family  that  we  should  be  particularly  civil  to 
these  people,"  Lady  Kew  said ;  and  accordingly  she  came  to 
the  Hotel  de  Florae,  and  was  perfectly  insolent  to  Madame 
la  Princesse  every  Wednesday  evening.  Towards  Madame  de 
Florae  even  Lady  Kew  could  not  be  rude.  She  was  so  gentle 
as  to  give  no  excuse  for  assault :  Lady  Kew  vouchsafed  to  pro- 
nounce that  Madame  de  Florae  was  **  tres-grande  dame,"— 
^*of  the  sort  which  is  almost  impossible  to  find  nowadays," 
Lady  Kew  said,  who  thought  she  possessed  this  dignity  in  her 
own  person.  When  Madame  de  Florae,  blushing,  asked  Ethel 
to  come  and  see  her,  Ethel's  grandmother  consented  with  the 
utmost  willingness.  **  She  is  very  devote^  I  have  heard,  and 
will  try  and  convert  you.  Of  course  you  will  hold  your  own 
about  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  have  the  good  sense  to  keep  off 
theology.  There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  parti  in  England  or 
Scotland  that  is  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  You  will  see 
they  will  marry  young  Lord  Derwentwater  to  an  Italian  prin- 
<»ess;  but  he  is  only  seventeen,  and  his  directors  never  lose 
sight  of  him.  Sir  Bartholomew  Fawkes  will  have  a  fine  pro- 
perty when  Lord  Campion  dies,  unless  Lord  Campion  leaves 
the  money  to  the  convent  where  his  daughter  is — and,  of  the 
other  families,  who  is  there  ?  I  made  every  inquiry  purposely 
— that  is,  of  course,  one  is  anxious  to  know  about  the  Catho- 
lics as  about  one's  own  people :  and  little  Mr.  Rood,  who  was 
one  of  my  poor  brother  Steyne's  lawyers,  told  me  there  is  not 
one  young  man  of  that  party  at  this  moment  who  can  be 
called  a  desirable  person.  Be  very  civil  to  Madame  de  Florae; 
she  sees  some  of  the  old  legitimists,  and  you  know  I  am 
brouilUe  with  that  party  of  late  years." 
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'*  There  is  the  Marquis  de  Montluc,  who  has  a  large  fortune 
r  France,"  said  Ethel,  gravely ;  "  he  has  a  hiunp-back,  but 
3  is  very  spiritual.  Monsieur  de  Gadillan  paid  me  some 
>mpUments  the  other  night,  and  even  asked  George  Barnes 
hat  my  dot  was.  He  is  a  widower,  and  has  a  wig  and  two 
iughters.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  greatest  in- 
mibrance,  Grandmamma, — a  hump-back,  or  a  wig  and  two 
aughters  ?  I  like  Madame  de  Florae ;  for  the  sake  of  the 
orough,  I  must  try  and  like  poor  Madame  de  Montcontour, 
ud  I  will  go  and  see  them  whenever  you  please." 

So  Ethel  went  to  see  Madame  de  Florae.  She  was  very 
ind  to  Madame  de  Preville's  children,  Madame  de  Florae's 
randchildren ;  she  was  gay  and  gracious  with  Madame  de 
[ontcontour.  She  went  again  and  again  to  the  Hotel  de 
'lorac,  not  caring  for  Lady  Kew's  own  circle  of  statesmen 
nd  diplomatists,  Bussian,  and  Spanish,  and  French,  whose 
ilk  about  the  courts  of  Europe, — who  was  in  favour  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  who  was  in  disgrace  at  Schoenbrunn — natu- 
ally  did  not  amuse  the  Uvely  young  person.  The  goodness 
f  Madame  de  Florae's  Ufe,  the  tranquil  grace  and  melancholy 
indness  with  which  the  French  lady  received  her,  soothed  and 
leased  Miss  Ethel.  She  came  and  reposed  in  Madame  de 
^lorac's  quiet  chamber,  or  sat  in  the  shade  in  the  sober  old 
arden  of  her  hotel ;  away  from  all  the  trouble  and  chatter  of 
be  salons,  the  gossip  of  the  embassies,  the  fluttering  cere- 
Qionial  of  the  Parisian  ladies'  visits  in  their  fine  toilettes,  the 
adaises  of  the  dancing  dandies,  and  the  pompous  mysteries  of 
he  old  statesmen  who  frequented  her  grandmother's  apart- 
Qent.  The  world  began  for  her  at  night ;  when  she  went  in 
be  train  of  the  old  Countess  from  hotel  to  hotel,  and  danced 
iraltz  after  waltz  with  Prussian  and  NeapoHtan  secretaries, 
rith  princes'  officers  of  ordonnance, — with  personages  even 
Dore  lofty  very  likely, — for  the  court  of  the  Citizen  King  was 
hen  in  its  splendour;  and  there  must  surely  have  been  a 
lumber  of  nimble  young  royal  highnesses  who  would  like  to 
lance  with  such  a  beauty  as  Miss  Newcome.  The  Marquis  of 
•"arintosh  had  a  share  in  these  poUte  amusements.  His  Eng- 
ish  conversation  was  not  brilliant  as  yet,  although  his  French 
ras  eccentric ;  but  at  the  court  balls,  whether  he  appeared  in 
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his  uniform  of  the  Scottish  Archers,  or  in  his  native  Glenlivat 
tartan,  there  certainly  was  not  in  his  own  or  the  public  esti- 
mation a  handsomer  young  nobleman  in  Paris  that  season.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  was  greatly  improved  in  dancing ;  and 
for  a  young  man  of  his  age  his  whiskers  were  really  extraordi- 
narily large  and  curly. 

Miss  Newcome,  out  of  consideration  for  her  grandmother's 
strange  antipathy  to  him,  did  not  inform  Lady  Eew  that  a 
young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Clive  occasionally  came  to 
visit  the  Hotel  de  Florae.  At  first,  with  her  French  educa- 
tion, Madame  de  Florae  never  would  have  thought  of  allowing 
the  cousins  to  meet  in  her  house;  but  with  the  English  it  was 
different.  Paul  assured  her  that  in  the  English  chateaux,  lei 
MeesB  walked  for  entire  hours  with  the  young  men,  made 
parties  of  the  fish,  mounted  to  horse  with  them,  the  whole 
with  the  permission  of  the  mothers.  **  When  I  was  at  New- 
come,  Miss  Ethel  rode  with  me  several  times,"  Paul  said;  "a 
preuve  that  we  went  to  visit  an  old  relation  of  the  £ELmily,  who 
adores  Glive  and  his  father."  When  Madame  de  Florae  ques- 
tioned her  son  about  the  young  Marquis  to  whom  it  was  said 
Ethel  was  engaged,  Florae  fiouted  the  idea.  "  Engaged !  This 
young  Marquis  is  engaged  to  the  Theatre  des  Vari^tes,  my 
mother.  He  laughs  at  the  notion  of  an  engagement.  When 
one  charged  him  with  it  of  late  at  the  club ;  and  asked  how 
Mademoiselle  Louqsor — she  is  so  tall,  that  they  call  her  the 
Louqsor — she  is  an  Odalisque  OhHisque^  ma  m^re ;  when  one 
asked  how  the  Louqsor  would  pardon  his  pursuit  of  Miss  New- 
come  ?  my  Ecossais  permitted  himself  to  say  in  full  club,  that 
it  was  Miss  Newcome  pursued  him, — that  nymph,  that  Diane, 
that  charming  and  peerless  young  creature !  On  which,  as  the 
others  laughed,  and  his  friend  Monsieur  Walleye  applauded,  I 
dared  to  say  in  my  turn,  *  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  as  a  young 
man,  not  familiar  with  our  language,  you  have  said  what  is  not 
true,  Milor,  and  therefore  luckily  not  mischievous.  I  have  the 
honour  to  coimt  of  my  friends  the  parents  of  the  young  lady 
of  whom  you  have  spoken.  You  never  could  have  intended  to 
say  that  a  young  Miss  who  lives  under  the  guardianship  of  her 
parents,  and  is  obedient  to  them,  whom  you  meet  in  society  all 
the  nights,  and  at  whose  door  your  carriage  is  to  be  seen  every 
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day,  is  capable  of  that  with  which  you  charge  her  so  gaily. 
These  things  say  themselves,  Monsieur,  in  the  covUsses  of  the 
theatre,  of  women  from  whom  you  learn  our  language ;  not  of 
young  persons  pure  and  chaste,  Monsieur  de  Farintosh! 
Learn  to  respect  your  compatriots;  to  honour  youth  and 
innocence  everywhere,  Monsieur ! — and  when  you  forget  your- 
self, permit  one  who  might  be  your  father  to  point  where  you 
Are  wrong.' " 

'*  And  what  did  he  answer  ?  "  asked  the  Countess. 

"I  attended  myself  to  a  soufflet^''  replied  Florae;  "but  his 
reply  was  much  more  agreeable.  The  young  insulary,  with 
many  blushes,  and  a  gros  juron^  as  his  polite  way  is,  said  he 
liad  not  wished  to  say  a  word  against  that  person.  '  Of  whom 
the  name,'  cried  I,  '  ought  never  to  be  spoken  in  these  places.' 
Herewith  our  little  dispute  ended." 

So,  occasionally,  M)r.  CUve  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with 
his  cousin  at  the  Hotel  de  Florae,  where,  I  dare  say,  all  the 
inhabitants  wished  he  should  have  his  desire  regarding  this 
young  lady.  The  Colonel  had  talked  early  to  Madame  de 
Florae  about  this  wish  of  his  life,  impossible  then  to  gratify, 
because  Ethel  was  engaged  to  Lord  Kew.  Clive,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  imparted  his  passion  to  Florae,  and  in  answer 
to  Paul's  offer  to  himself,  had  shown  the  Frenchman  that  kind 
letter  in  which  his  father  bade  him  carry  aid  to  "  Leonore  de 
Florae's  son,"  in  case  he  should  need  it.  The  case  was  all 
clear  to  the  lively  Paul.  "  Between  my  mother  and  your  good 
•Colonel  there  must  have  been  an  affair  of  the  heart  in  the 
early  days  during  the  emigration."  Clive  owned  his  father  had 
told  him  as  much,  at  least  that  he  himself  had  been  attached 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.  "It  is  for  that  that  her  heart 
yearns  towards  thee,  that  I  have  felt  myself  entrained  towards 
thee  since  I  saw  thee  " — Clive  momentarily  expected  to  be 
kissed  again.  "  Tell  thy  father  that  I  feel — am  touched  by  his 
goodness  with  an  eternal  gratitude,  and  love  everyone  that 
loves  my  mother."  As  far  as  wishes  went,  these  two  were 
eager  promoters  of  Clive's  little  love  affair ;  and  Madame  la 
Princesse  became  equally  not  less  wilUng.  Clive's  good  looks 
and  good-nature  had  had  their  effects  upon  that  good-natured 
Toman,  and  he  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  her  as  with  her 
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and  Miss  Ethel  Newcome  to  a  young  eaglet.  Is  it  not  a  rare 
provision  of  nature  (or  fiction  of  poets,  who  have  their  o\iti 
natural  history),  that  the  strong-winged  bird  can  soar  to  the 
sun  and  gaze  at  it,  and  then  come  down  from  heaven  and 
pounce  on  a  piece  of  carrion  ? 

After  she  became  acquainted  with  certain  circumstances, 
Madame  de  Florae  was  very  interested  about  Ethel  Newcome, 
and  strove  in  her  modest  way  to  become  intimate  with  her. 
Miss  Newcome  and  Lady  Eew  attended  Madame  de  Montcon- 
tour's  Wednesday  evenings,  **  It  is  as  well,  my  dear,  for  the 
interests  of  the  family  that  we  should  be  particularly  civil  to 
these  people,"  Lady  Kew  said ;  and  accordingly  she  came  to 
the  Hotel  de  Flora<3,  and  was  perfectly  insolent  to  Madame 
la  Princesse  every  Wednesday  evening.  Towards  Madame  de 
Florae  even  Lady  Kew  could  not  be  rude.  She  was  so  gentle 
as  to  give  no  excuse  for  assault :  Lady  Kew  vouchsafed  to  pro- 
nounce that  Madame  de  Florae  was  "  tres-grande  dame,"— 
"of  the  sort  which  is  almost  impossible  to  find  nowadays," 
Lady  Kew  said,  who  thought  she  possessed  this  dignity  in  her 
own  person.  When  Madame  de  Florae,  blushing,  asked  Ethel 
to  come  and  see  her,  Ethel's  grandmother  consented  with  the 
utmost  willingness.  **  She  is  very  devote^  I  have  heard,  and 
will  try  and  convert  you.  Of  course  you  will  hold  your  own 
about  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  have  the  good  sense  to  keep  off 
theology.  There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  parti  in  England  or 
Scotland  that  is  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  You  will  see 
they  will  marry  young  Lord  Derwentwater  to  an  Italian  priii- 
<5ess;  but  he  is  only  seventeen,  and  his  directors  never  lose 
sight  of  him.  Sir  Bartholomew  Fawkes  will  have  a  fine  pro- 
perty when  Lord  Campion  dies,  unless  Lord  Campion  leaves 
the  money  to  the  convent  where  his  daughter  is — and,  of  the 
other  families,  who  is  there  ?  I  made  every  inquiry  purposely 
— that  is,  of  course,  one  is  anxious  to  know  about  the  Catho- 
lics as  about  one's  own  people :  and  little  Mr.  Rood,  who  was 
one  of  my  poor  brother  Steyne's  lawyers,  told  me  there  is  not 
one  young  man  of  that  party  at  this  moment  who  can  be 
•called  a  desirable  person.  Be  very  civil  to  Madame  de  Florae; 
she  sees  some  of  the  old  legitimists,  and  you  know  I  am 
brouillce  with  that  party  of  late  years." 
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Ill 


lambkins  sporting  among  the  daisies;  and  nunc  in  ovilia,  mox 
in  reluctantes  dracones,  proceeding  from  the  lambs  to  reluctant 
dragoons,  you  tried  your  arts  upon  Captain  Paget  Tomkins, 
who  behaved  so  ill,  and  went  to  India  without — without  mak- 
ing those  proposals  which  of  course  you  never  expected.  Your 
intimacy  was  with  Emma.  It  has  cooled.  Your  sets  are  dif- 
ferent. The  Tomkins's  are  not  quiti',  &c.,  &c.  You  beheve 
Captain  Tomkins  married  a  Miss  O'Grady,  &c.,  &c.  Ah  my 
pretty,  my  sprightly  Miss  Hopkins,  be  gentle  in  your  judgment 
of  your  neighbours ! 


I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

COXTAIXS  T\rO  OB  THREE   ACTB  OP  A  LITTLE  COXEDT. 

LL  tUs  story  is  told  by 
one,  vho,  if  he  waa  not 
actually  present  at  the 
circumstances  here  nar- 
rated, yet  had  informa- 
tion concerning  them, 
and  could  supply  such  a 
narrative  of  facta  and  con- 
Tersations  as  is,  indeed, 
not  less  authentic  than 
the  details  we  have  of 
other  histories.  How  can 
I  tell  the  feelings  in  » 
youn^  lady's  mind :  tht  thoughts  in  a  young  gentleman's 
Ivsoui  ? — As  Professor  Owcu  or  Professor  Agassiz  takes  a 
fni^iiui'.t  of  a  lioiii:.  and  t-^ds  an  enormous  forgotten  monster 
out  of  il.  w!illowi::j:  in  prim«-val  quagmires,  tearing  down 
l(\ivi  >  ai;,i  l-rsncht*  of  i>Ia:;t;  that  flourished  thouBands  of  years 
AjTo,  a!;d  ivrhanssiay  be  ;^:ai  l-y  this  time— so  the  noTeliat  puts 
this ar..\  that  l»yither:  fr:ia  iht  fixnprint finds  the  foot;  from 
the  ;\x>i,  the  i:-.!!*  wiio  trcJ  on  it :  from  the  brute,  the  plant 
he  Vrovi>txi  o'.:.  ihi  mar?!:  i::  ^hicL  he  swam — and  thus,  in  his 
hurjKi  »sy  a  physi^x^i^lst  wo.  depict?  the  hahits,  size,  appear- 
«r.oi  of  ihi  uiiirs  wr-tr!-::"  iie  tas  v>  treat : — traces  this  slimy 
nprlli  thr-vj^.;  iht  v^-3.1,  a:;-i  dtsfrilies  his  habits  filthy  and 
ism*u'';;s ;  vrAis  .v-tt;  ti,is  ;-~r..tr5y  with  a  pin,  and  depicts 
hi*  Kiutiiuj  o.isi  a=i  t::i:r.-i5er£d  waisieoat ;  piHots  oat,  the 
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singular  structure  of  yonder  more  important  animal,  the 
megatherium  of  his  history. 

Suppose  then,  in  the  quaint  old  garden  of  the  Hotel  de 
Florae^  two  young  people  are  walking  up  and  down  in  an 
avenue  of  lime-trees,  which  are  still  permitted  to  grow  in  that 
ancient  place.  In  the  centre  of  that  avenue  is  a  foimtain,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Triton  so  grey  and  moss-eaten,  that  though  he 
holds  his  conch  to  his  swelling  lips,  curling  his  tail  in  the  arid 
basin,  his  instrument  has  had  a  sinecure  for  at  least  fifty  years; 
and  did  not  think  fit  even  to  play  when  the  Bourbons,  in 
whose  time  he  was  erected,  came  back  from  their  exile.  At 
the  end  of  the  lime-tree  avenue  is  a  broken-nosed  damp  Faun, 
with  a  marble  panpipe,  who  pipes  to  the  spirit  ditties  which  I 
believe  never  had  any  time.  The  'perron  of  the  hotel  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue ;  a  couple  of  Ciesars  on  either  side  of 
the  door- window,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  hotel  issue 
into  the  garden — Caracalla  frowning  over  his  mouldy  shoul- 
der at  Nerva,  on  to  whose  clipped  hair  the  roofs  of  the  grey 
chateau  have  been  dribbling  for  ever  so  many  long  years. 
There  are  more  statues  gracing  this  noble  place.  There  is 
Cupid,  who  has  bee^  at  the  point  of  kissing  Psyche  this  half- 
century  at  least,  though  the  dehcious  event  has  never  come  off 
tbrou^  all  those  blazing  summers  and  dreary  winters ;  there 
is  Venus  and  her  Boy  under  the  damp  little  dome  of  at:  cracked 
old  temple.  Through  the  alley  of  this  old  garden,  in. which 
their  ancestors  have  disported  in  hoops  and  powder.  Monsieur 
de  Florae's  chair  is  wheeled  by  Saint- Jean,  his  attendant; 
k{adame  de  Preville's  children  trot  about,  and  skip,  and  play 
Gtt  cache-cache.  The  R.  P.  de  Florae  (when  at  home)  paces 
up  and  down  and  meditates  his  sermons ;  Madame  de  Florae 
»dly  walks  sometimes  to  look  at  her  roses ;  and  Clive  and 
Ethel  Newcome  are  marching  up  and  down ;  the  children,  and 
their  bonne  of  course,  being  there  jumping  to  and  fro ;  and 
lladame  de  Florae,  having  just  been  called  away  to  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  whose  physician  has  come  to  see  him. 

Ethel  says,  "  How  charming  and  odd  this  solitude  is ;  and 
how  pleasant  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  children  playing  in  the 
leighbouring  convent  garden !  "  of  which  they  can  see  the  new 
hapel  rising  over  the  trees. 

VOL.  n.  Q  6 
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Give  remarks  that ''  the  neighbouring  hotel  has  curiously 
changed  its  destination.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Directory 
had  it ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  groves  of  its  garden,  Madame 
Tallien,  and  Madame  Becamier,  and  Madame  Beauhamais 
have  danced  under  the  lamps.  Then  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire 
inhabited  it.  Then  it  was  restored  to  its  legitimate  owner, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Bricquabracque,  whose  descendants, 
having  a  law-suit  about  the  Bricquabracque  succession,  sold  the 
hotel  to  the  convent." 

After  some  talk  about  nuns,  Ethel  says,  "  There  were  con- 
vents in  England.  She  often  thinks  she  would  like  to  retire 
to  one  ;'*  and  she  sighs  as  if  her  heart  were  in  that  scheme. 

Clive,  with  a  laugh,  says,  **  Yes.  If  you  could  retire  after 
the  season,  when  you  were  very  weary  of  the  balls,  a  convent 
would  be  very  nice.  At  Eome  he  had  seen  San  Pietro  in  Men- 
torio  and  Sant'  Onofrio,  that  delightful  old  place  where  Tasso 
died :  people  go  and  make  a  retreat  there.  In  the  ladies*  con- 
vents, the  ladies  do  the  same  thing — and  he  doubts  whether 
they  are  much  more  or  less  wicked,  after  their  retreat,  than 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  England  or  France.'* 

Eihd.  Why  do  you  sneer  at  all  faith  ?  Why  should  not 
a  retreat  do  people  good  ?  Do  you  suppose  the  world  is  so 
satisfactory,  that  those  who  are  in  it  never  wish  for  a  while  to 
leave  it?  (Hhe  heaves  a  sigh  and  looks  down  towards  a  beautiful 
new  dress  of  many  flonnceSy  which  Madame  de  Houn^val,  the 
great  milliner,  has  sent  her  home  that  very  day,) 

Clive.  I  do  not  know  what  the  world  is,  except  from  afar 
off.  I  am  like  the  Peri  who  looks  into  Paradise  and  sees 
angels  within  it.  I  live  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
which  is  not  within  the  gates  of  Paradise.  I  take  the  gate  to 
be  somewhere  in  Davies  Street,  leading  out  of  Oxford  Street 
into  Grosvenor  Square.  There's  another  gate  in  Hay  Hill: 
and  another  in  Bruton  Street,  Bond 

Ethel.  Don't  be  a  goose. 

Clive.  WTiy  not  ?  It  is  as  good  to  be  a  goose  as  to  be  a 
lady—no,  a  gentleman  of  fashion.  Suppose  I  were  a  Viscount, 
an  Earl,  a  Marquis,  a  Duke,  would  you  say  Goose  ?  No,  you 
would  say  Swan. 

Ethel.  Unkind  and  unjust ! — ungenerous  to  make  taunts 
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which  common  people  make :  and  to  repeat  to  me  those  silly 
sarcasms  which  your  low  Radical  literary  friends  are  always 
patting  in  their  books !  Have  I  ever  made  any  difference  to 
j^'f  Would  I  not  sooner  see  you  than  the  fine  people? 
Would  I  talk  with  you  or  with  the  young  dandies  most  wil- 
lingly ?  Are  we  not  of  the  same  blood,  Clive  ?  and  of  all  the 
grandees  I  see  about,  can  there  be  a  grander  gentleman  than 
your  dear  old  father  ?    You  need  not  squeeze  my  hand  so, — 

Those  httle  imps  are  look that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

question.  Yiens,  Leonore !  Tu  connais  bien  Monsieur,  n*est* 
ce  pas  ?  qui  te  fait  de  si  jolis  dessins  ? 

Leonore.  Ah,  oui !  Vous  m*en  ferez  toujours,  n'est-ce  pas. 
Monsieur  Clive?  des  chevaux,  et  puis  de  petites  filles  avec  leurs 
gouvemantes,  et  puis  des  maisons — et  puis — et  puis  des  mai- 
sons  encore— ou  est  bonne  Maman  ? 

[Exit  little  L^ONOBE  down  an  alley, 

Ethel.  Do  you  remember  when  we  were  children,  and  you 
used  to  make  drawings  for  us  ?  I  have  some  now  that  you 
did — in  my  geography  book,  which  I  used  to  read  and  read 
with  Miss  Quigley. 

Clive.  I  remember  all  about  our  youth,  Ethel. 

Ethel.  Tell  me  what  you  remember. 

Clive.  I  remember  one  of  the  days,  when  I  first  saw  you,  I 
had  been  reading  the  ''  Arabian  Nights  "  at  school — and  you 
came  in  in  a  bright  dress  of  shot  silk,  amber  and  blue — and  I 
thought  you  were  like  that  fairy  princess  who  came  out  of  the 
crystal  box — because 

Ethel.  Because  why? 

Clive.  Because  I  always  thought  that  fairy  somehow  must 
be  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  all  the  world — that  is  "why 
and  because."  Do  not  make  me  Mayfair  curtseys.  You  know 
whether  you  are  good-looking  or  not ;  and  how  long  I  have 
thought  you  so.  I  remember  when  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
be  Ethel's  knight,  and  that  if  there  was  anything  she  would 
have  me  do,  I  would  try  and  achieve  it  in  order  to  please  her. 
I  remember  when  I  was  so  ignorant  I  did  not  know  there  was 
any  difference  in  rank  between  us. 

EtJiel.  Ah,  Clive ! 

Clive.    Now  it  is   altered.     Now  I  know  the   difference 
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between  a  poor  painter  and  a  young  lady  of  the  world.  Why 
haven't  I  a  title  and  a  great  fortune?  Why  did  I  ever  see  you, 
Ethel;  or,  knowing  the  distance  which  it  seems  fate  has  placed 
between  us,  why  have  I  seen  you  again  ? 

'Eihd  {xnnovcnthj).  Have  I  ever  made  any  difference  between 
us  ?  Whenever  I  may  see  you,  am  I  not  too  glad  ?  Don't  I 
see  you  sometimes  when  I  should  not — no — I  do  not  say  when 
I  should  not;  but  when  others,  whom  I  am  bound  to  obey, 
forbid  me?  WTiat  harm  is  there  in  my  remembering  old 
days  ?  Wliy  should  I  be  ashamed  of  our  relationship  ? — no, 
not  ashamed — why  should  I  forget  it?  Don't  do  that,  sir,  we 
have  shaken  hands  twice  already.     Leonore  !     Xavier ! 

Clxvc.  At  one  moment  you  like  me :  and  at  the  next  you 
seem  to  repent  it.  One  day  you  seem  happy  when  I  come ; 
and  another  day  you  are  ashamed  of  me.  Last  Tuesday,  when 
you  came  with  those  fine  ladies  to  the  Louvre,  you  seemed  to 
blush  when  you  saw  me  copying  at  my  picture;  and  that 
stupid  young  lord  looked  quite  alarmed  because  you  spoke  to 
me.  My  lot  in  life  is  not  very  brilliant;  but  I  would  not 
change  it  against  that  young  man's — no,  not  with  all  his 
chances. 

FAhcL  What  do  you  mean,  with  all  his  chances  ? 

Clh'c,  You  know  very  well.  I  mean  I  would  not  be  as  sel- 
fish, or  dull,  or  as  ill-educated — I  won't  say  worse  of  him — not 
to  be  as  handsome,  or  as  wealthy,  or  as  noble  as  he  is.  I  swear 
I  would  not  now  change  my  place  against  his,  or  give  up  being 
Clive  Newcome  to  be  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  with  all 
his  acres  and  titles  of  nobility. 

EiheL  Why  are  you  for  ever  harping  about  Lord  Farintosh 
and  his  titles?  I  thought  it  was  only  women  who  were  jealous 
— you  gentlemen  say  so. — (Hurriedly.) — I  am  going  to-night 
with  Grandmamma  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  then  to 
the  Russian  ball ;  and  to-morrow  to  the  Tuileries.  We  dine 
at  the  Embassy  first ;  and  on  Sunday,  I  suppose,  we  shall  go 
to  the  Eue  d'Aguesseau.  I  can  hardly  come  here  before  Mon— , 
Madame  de  Florae  !  Little  Leonore  is  very  like  you — resem- 
bles you  very  much.  My  cousin  says  he  longs  to  make  a  draw- 
ing of  her. 

Madame  de  Florae.  My  husband  always  likes  that  I  should 
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ent  at  his  dinner.    Pardon  me,  young  people,  that  I 
en  away  from  you  for  a  moment. 

[Exeunt  Cltve,  Ethel,  and  Madame  De  F.  into  the 
house. 

Conversation  n. — Scene  1. 

7ewcome  arrives  in  Lady  Kew's  carriage^  which  enters  the 
court  of  the  Hdtel  de  Florae. 

it'Jean.  Mademoiselle — Madame  la  Comtesse  is  gone 
it  Madame  has  charged  me  to  say,  that  she  will  be  at 
>  the  dinner  of  M.  le  Comte,  as  to  the  ordinary. 
8  Newcome.  Madame  de  Preville  is  at  home  ? 
it'Jean.  Pardon  me,  Madame  is  gone  out  with  M.  le 
and  M.  Xavier,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Preville.  They 
te,  Miss,  I  believe,  to  visit  the  parents  of  Monsieur  le 

of  whom  it  is  probably  to-day  the  fete :  for  Mademoi- 
jonore  carried  a  bouquet — no  doubt  for  her  grandpapa, 
please  Mademoiselle  to  enter  ?  I  think  Monsieur  the 
rounds  me.     (Bell  rings.) 

s  Newcome.  Madame  la  Prince — Madame  la  Vicom- 
at  home  ?  Monsieur  Saint- Jean ! 
nt'Jean.  I  go  to  call  the  people  of  Madame  la  Vicom- 
[Exit  old  Saint- Jean  :  a  Lackey  comes  presently 
in  a  gorgeous  livery,  tvith  buttons  like  little 
cheese-plates. 
•  Lackey.  The  Princess  is  at  home.  Miss,  and  will  be 
ppy  to  see  you,  Miss.     (Miss  trips  up  the  great  stair :  a 
m  out  of  livery  has  come  forth  to  the  landing,  and  intro- 
T  to  the  apartments  of  Madame  la  Princesse.) 

Lackey  (to  the  Servants  on  the  box).  Good  morning, 
I.  How  dy*  do,  old  Backystopper  ? 
kystopper.  How  de  do,  Jim  ?  I  say,  you  couldn't  give 
a  drink  of  beer,  could  yer,  Muncontour  ?  It  was  pre- 
et  last  night,  I  can  tell  you.  'Ad  to  stop  for  three 
t  the  Napolitum  Embassy,  where  we  was  a  dancing, 
some  chaps  went  into  Bob  Parsom's  and  had  a  drain. 

came  out  and  couldn't  find  her  carriage,  not  by  no 
(onld  she,  Tommy  ?    Blest  if  I  didn't  nearly  drive  her 
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into  a  vegetable  cart.     I  was  so  uncommon  Bcrney !     Who's 
this  a  hentering  at  your  pot-eoshare  ?  Billy,  my  fine  feller ! 

Clivt  Nficioiiie  (by  the  most  singular  coincidence).  Madame 
la  Princease  ? 

Ixickey.  We,  Munseer.     {He  rings  a  bell :  the  gentleman  in 
black  appears  as  before  on  Ike  landing-piace  up  the  stair.) 

[Exit  Cliti. 

Backystopper.  I  say,  Bill :  is  that  yonng  chap  often  a 
coming  about  here  ?    They'd  run  pretty  in  a  curricle,  wouldn't 


they  ?  Miss  N.  and  Master  N.  Quiet,  old  woman !  Jest  look 
to  that  mare's  'ead,  will  you,  Billy  ?  He's  a  fine  young  feller, 
that  is.  He  gave  me  a  severing  the  other  night.  Whenever 
I  sor  him  in  the  Park,  he  was  always  riding  an  'ansum  hani- 
mal.  What  i»  he  ?  They  said  in  our  'all  he  was  a  bartis.  I 
can  'ardly  think  that.  Why,  there  used  to  be  a  hartis  come 
to  our  club,  and  painted  two  or  three  of  my  'osses,  and  my 
old  woman  too. 

Lackey.    There's    bartises    and    hartises,    Backyetopper. 
Why  there's  some  on  'em  comes  here  with  more  stars  on  their 
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coats  than  Dukes  has  got.    Have  you  never  eard  of  Mossyer 
Vemy,  or  Mossyer  Gudang  ? 

Backystopper.  They  say  this  young  gent  is  sweet  on  Miss 
N. ;  which  I  guess  I  wish  he  may  get  it. 

Tommy.  He  !  he !  he ! 

Backystopper.  Brayvo,  Tommy,  Tom  ain't  much  of  a  man 
for  conversation,  but  he's  a  precious  one  to  drink.  Do  you 
think  the  young  gent  is  sweet  on  her,  Tommy  ?  I  sor  him 
often  prowling  about  our  'ouse  in  Queen  Street,  when  we  was 
in  London. 

Tommy.  I  guess  he  wasn't  let  in  in  Queen  Street.  I  guess 
hour  Uttle  Buttons  was  very  near  turned  away  for  saying  we 
was  at  home  to  him.  I  guess  a  footman's  place  is  to  keep 
his  mouth  hopen — no,  his  heyes  hopen — and  his  mouth  shut. 
{He  lapses  into  silence.) 

Lackey.  I  think  Thomis  is  in  love,  Thomis  is.  Who  was 
that  young  woman  I  saw  you  a  dancing  of  at  the  Showmier, 
Thomis  ?  How  the  young  Marquis  was  a  cuttin'  of  it  about 
there !  The  pleace  was  obhged  to  come  up  and  stop  him  danc- 
ing. His  man  told  old  Buzfuz  upstairs  that  the  Marquis's 
goings  on  is  hawful.  Up  till  four  or  five  every  morning; 
blind  hookey,  shampaign,  the  dooce's  own  dehght.  That 
party  have  had  I  don't  know  how  much  in  diamonds,  and 
they  quarrel  and  swear  at  each  other,  and  fling  plates :  it's 
tremendous. 

Tommy.  Why  doesn't  the  Marquis's  man  mind  his  own 
affairs  ?  He's  a  supersellious  beast :  and  will  no  more  speak 
to  a  man,  except  he's  out-a-livery,  than  he  wpuld  to  a  chimbly 
swip.     He !     Cuss  him,  I'd  fight  'im  for  'alf-a-crown. 

Lackey.  And  we'd  back  you,  Tommy.  Buzfuz  upstairs 
ain't  sui)ersellious ;  nor  is  the  Prince's  walet  nether.  That 
old  Sangjang's  a  nmi  old  guvnor.  He  was  in  England  with 
the  Count,  fifty  years  ago — in  the  hemigration — in  Queen 
Hann's  time,  you  know.  He  used  to  support  the  old  Count. 
He  says  he  remembers  a  young  Musseer  Newcome  then,  that 
used  to  take  lessons  from  the  Shevallier,  the  Countess'  father 
— there's  my  bell.  [Exit  Lackey. 

Backystopper.  Not  a  bad  chap  that.  Sports  his  money 
very  free — sings  an  uncommon  good  song. 
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Thomas,  Pretty  voice,  but  no  cultiwation. 

Lackey  (alio  re-enters).  Be  here  at  two  o'clock  for  Miss  N. 
Take  anything  ?  Come  round  the  corner. — There's  a  capital 
shop  round  the  corner.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Scene  2. 

Ethel.  I  can't  think  where  Madame  de  Montcontour  has 
gone.     How  very  odd  it  was  that  you  should  come  here — that 
we  should  both  come  here  to-day !     How  surprised  I  was  to 
see  you  at  the  Minister's !     Grandmamma  was  so  angry ! 
**  That  boy  pursues  us  wherever  we  go,"  she  said.     I  am  sure 
I  don't  know  why  we  shouldn't  meet,  CUve.     It  seems  to  be 
wrong  even  my  seeing  you  by  chance  here.     Do  you  know, 
sir,  what  a  scolding  I  had  about — about  going  to  Brighton 
with  you  ?    My  grandmother  did  not  hear  of  it  till  we  were 
in  Scotland,  when  that  foolish  maid  of  mine  talked  of  it  to  her 
maid ;  and  there  was  oh,  such  a  tempest !     If  there  were  a 
Bastile  here,  she  would  like  to  lock  you  into  it.     She  says 
that  you  are  always  upon  our  way — I  don't  know  how,  I  am 
sure.     She  says,  but  for  you  I  should  have  been — ^you  know 
what  I  should  have  been :  but  I  am  thankful  that  I  wasn't^ 
and  Kew  has  got  a  much  nicer  wife  in  Henrietta  Pulleyn, 
than  I  could  ever  have  been  to  him.     She  will  be  happier 
than  Clara,  Clive.     Kew  is  one  of  the  kindest  creatures  in  the 
world — not  very  wise ;  not  very  strong :  but  he  is  just  such  a 
kind,  easy,  generous  little  man,  as  will  make  a  girl  like  Hen- 
rietta quite  happy. 

Clive.  But  not  you,  Ethel  ? 

Ethel.  No,  nor  I  him.  My  temper  is  difficult,  Clive,  and 
I  fear  few  men  would  bear  with  me.  I  feel,  somehow,  always 
very  lonely.  How  old  am  I  ?  Twenty — I  feel  sometimes  as 
if  I  was  a  hundred ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  admirations 
and  fetes  and  flatteries,  so  tired,  oh,  so  tired !  And  yet  if  I 
don't  have  them,  I  miss  them.  How  I  wish  I  was  religious 
like  Madame  de  Florae  !  there  is  no  day  that  she  does  not  go 
to  church.  She  is  for  ever  busy  with  charities,  clergymen, 
conversions ;  I  think  the  Princess  will  be  brought  over  ere 
long— that  dear  old  Madame  de  Florae !  and  yet  she  is  no 
happier  than  the  rest  of  us.      Hortense  is  an  empty  little 
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thing,  who  thinks  of  her  prosy  fat  Camille  with  spectacles, 
and  of  her  two  children,  and  of  nothing  else  in  the  world 
besides.     Who  is  happy,  Clive  ? 

Clive.  You  say  Barnes's  wife  is  not. 

Kthd.  We  are  like  brother  and  sister,  so  I  may  talk  to 
you.  Barnes  is  very  cruel  to  her.  At  Newcome,  last  winter, 
poor  Clara  used  to  come  into  my  room  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
morning  after  morning.  He  calls  her  a  fool ;  and  seems  to 
take  a  pride  in  humiliating  her  before  company.  My  poor 
father  has  luckily  taken  a  great  hking  to  her :  and  before  him, 
for  he  has  grown  very  very  hot-tempered  since  his  illness, 
Barnes  leaves  poor  Clara  alone.  We  were  in  hopes  that  the 
baby  might  make  matters  better,  but  as  it  is  a  little  girl, 
Barnes  chooses  to  be  very  much  disappointed.  He  wants 
Papa  to  give  up  his  seat  in  Parliament,  but  he  clings  to  that 
more  than  anything.  Oh,  dear  me!  who  is  happy  in  the 
world?  What  a  pity  Lord  Highgate's  father  had  not  died 
sooner  !  He  and  Barnes  have  been  reconciled.  I  wonder  my 
brother's  spirit  did  not  revolt  against  it.  The  old  lord  used  to 
keep  a  great  sum  of  money  at  the  bank,  I  beUeve ;  and  the 
present  one  does  so  still ;  he  has  paid  all  his  debts  o£f ;  and 
Barnes  is  actually  friends  with  him.  He  is  always  abusing 
the  Dorkings,  who  want  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank,  he 
says.  This  eagerness  for  money  is  horrible.  If  I  had  been 
Barnes  I  would  never  have  been  reconciled  with  Mr.  Belsize, 
never,  never!  And  yet  they  say  he  was  quite  right;  and 
Grandmamma  is  even  pleased  that  Lord  Highgate  should  be 
asked  to  dine  in  Park  Lane.  Poor  Papa  is  there:  come  to 
attend  his  parliamentary  duties  as  he  thinks.  He  went  to  a 
division  the  other  night;  and  was  actually  lifted  out  of  his 
carriage  and  wheeled  into  the  lobby  in  a  chair.  The  ministers 
thanked  him  for  coming.  I  believe  he  thinks  he  will  have  his 
peerage  yet.     Oh,  what  a  life  of  vanity  ours  is  ! 

Enter  Mddamc  de  Montcantour,  What  are  you  young  folks 
a  talkin'  about — Balls  and  Operas  ?  When  first  I  was  took  to 
the  Opera  I  did  not  like  it — and  fell  asleep.  But  now,  oh,  it's 
'eavenly  to  hear  Grisi  sing ! 

TJie  Clock.  Ting,  Ting ! 

Ethel.  Two  o'clock  already !     I  must  run  back  to  Grand- 
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into  a  vegetable  cart.     I  was  80  tmcommoD  Bcnie; !    Wbo'g 
this  a  hentering  at  your  pot-coehare  ?  Billy,  my  fine  feller ! 

Clire  Scicvme  {by  the  moit  singular  coincidence).  Madame 
la  Princesse? 

Lackey.  We,  Munseer.     {He  rings  a  bell :  the  gentleman  k 
bitjck  apiHitn  u*  beforr  on  the  landing-place  up  the  stair.) 

'Exit  Cure. 

Backyitoppir.  I  say,   Bill :  is  that   yonng  chap  often  a 
coming  aWuI  here  ?    They'd  run  pretty  in  a  curricle,  wouldn't 


--w^'s^^^ 
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)ats  than  Dukes  has  got.    Have  you  never  eard  of  Mossyer 
emy,  or  Mossyer  Gudang  ? 

Backystopper.  They  say  this  young  gent  is  sweet  on  Miss 
I. ;  which  I  guess  I  wish  he  may  get  it. 

Tommy.  He  !  he !  he ! 

Backystopper.  Brayvo,  Tommy.  Tom  ain't  much  of  a  man 
)r  conversation,  but  he's  a  precious  one  to  drink.  Do  you 
link  the  young  gent  is  sweet  on  her,  Tommy  ?  I  sor  him 
ften  prowling  about  our  'ouse  in  Queen  Street,  when  we  was 
1  London. 

Tommy.  I  guess  he  wasn't  let  in  in  Queen  Street.  I  guess 
our  Uttle  Buttons  was  very  near  turned  away  for  saying  we 
ras  at  home  to  him.  I  guess  a  footman's  place  is  to  keep 
lis  mouth  hopen— no,  his  heyes  hopen— and  his  mouth  shut. 
He  lapses  into  silence.) 

Lackey.  I  think  Thomis  is  in  love,  Thomis  is.  Who  was 
hat  young  woman  I  saw  you  a  dancing  of  at  the  Showmier, 
niomis  ?  How  the  young  Marquis  was  a  cuttin'  of  it  about 
here!  The  pleace  was  obliged  to  come  up  and  stop  him  danc- 
Qg.  His  man  told  old  Buzfuz  upstairs  that  the  Marquis's 
[oingB  on  is  hawfol.  Up  till  four  or  five  every  morning; 
)lind  hookey,  shampaign,  the  dooce's  own  de%ht.  That 
Mtrty  have  had  I  don't  know  how  much  in  diamonds,  and 
hey  quarrel  and  swear  at  each  other,  and  fling  plates :  it's 
remendous. 

Tommy.  Why  doesn't  the  Marquis's  man  mind  his  own 
ifiiairs  ?  He's  a  supersellious  beast :  and  will  no  more  speak 
o  a  man,  except  he's  out-a-livery,  than  he  w/)uld  to  a  chimbly 
nsrip.     He  !     Cuss  him,  I'd  fight  'im  for  'alf-a-crown. 

Lackey.  And  we'd  back  you.  Tommy.  Buzfuz  upstairs 
dn't  supersellious;  nor  is  the  Prince's  walet  nether.  That 
Ad  Sangjang's  a  rum  old  guvnor.  He  was  in  England  with 
he  Count,  fifty  years  ago — in  the  hemigration — in  Queen 
lann's  time,  you  know.  He  used  to  support  the  old  Count, 
le  says  he  remembers  a  young  Musseer  Newcome  then,  that 
ised  to  take  lessons  from  the  Shevallier,  the  Countess'  father 
-there's  my  beU.  [Exit  Lackey. 

Backystopper.  Not  a  bad  chap  that.  Sports  his  money 
iry  free — sings  an  uncommon  good  song. 
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Thomas.  Pretty  voice,  bat  no  cultiwation. 

Lackey  (who  re-enters).  Be  here  at  two  o'clock  for  Mifis  N. 
Take  anjiihing  ?  Come  round  the  comer. — There's  a  capital 
shop  round  the  comer.  Exeunt  Servants. 

Scene  2. 

Ethel.  I  can't  think  where  Madame  de  Montcontour  has 
gone.  How  very  odd  it  was  that  you  should  come  here — that 
we  should  both  come  here  to-day !  How  surprised  I  was  to 
see  you  at  the  Minister's !  Grandmamma  was  so  angry ! 
*^  That  boy  pursues  us  wherever  we  go/'  she  said.  I  am  sure 
I  don't  know  why  we  shouldn't  meet,  Clive.  It  seems  to  be 
wrong  even  my  seeing  you  by  chance  here.  Do  you  know, 
sir,  what  a  scolding  I  had  about — about  going  to  Brighton 
with  you?  My  grandmother  did  not  hear  of  it  till  we  were 
in  Scotland,  when  that  foolish  maid  of  mine  talked  of  it  to  her 
maid ;  and  there  was  oh,  such  a  tempest !  If  there  were  a 
Bastile  here,  she  would  like  to  lock  you  into  it.  She  says 
that  you  are  always  upon  our  way — I  don't  know  how,  I  am 
sure.  She  says,  but  for  you  I  should  have  been — ^you  know 
what  I  should  have  been :  but  I  am  thankful  that  I  wasn't, 
and  Kew  has  got  a  much  nicer  wife  in  Henrietta  Pulleyn, 
than  I  could  ever  have  been  to  him.  She  will  be  happier 
than  Clara,  Clive.  Kew  is  one  of  the  kindest  creatures  in  the 
world — not  very  wise ;  not  very  strong :  but  he  is  just  such  a 
kind,  easy,  generous  little  man,  as  will  make  a  girl  like  Hen- 
rietta quite  happy. 

Clive.  But  not  you,  Ethel  ? 

Ethel.  No,  nor  I  him.  My  temper  is  difficult,  Clive,  and 
I  fear  few  men  would  bear  with  me.  I  feel,  somehow,  always 
very  lonely.  How  old  am  I  ?  Twenty — I  feel  sometimes  as 
if  I  was  a  himdred ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  admirations 
and  fetes  and  flatteries,  so  tired,  oh,  so  tired !  And  yet  if  1 
don't  have  them,  I  miss  them.  How  I  wish  I  was  rehgious 
like  Madame  de  Florae !  there  is  no  day  that  she  does  not  go 
to  church.  She  is  for  ever  busy  with  charities,  clergymen, 
conversions ;  I  think  the  Princess  will  be  brought  over  ere 
long — that  dear  old  Madame  de  Florae !  and  yet  she  is  no 
happier  than  the  rest  of  us.     Hortense  is  an  empty  little 
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thing,  who  thinks  of  her  prosy  fat  Camille  with  spectacles, 
and  of  her  two  children,  and  of  nothing  else  in  the  world 
besides.    Who  is  happy,  Clive  ? 

Clive.  You  say  Barnes's  wife  is  not. 

Ethel.  We  are  like  brother  and  sister,  so  I  may  talk  to 
you.  Barnes  is  very  cruel  to  her.  At  Newcome,  last  winter, 
poor  Clara  used  to  come  into  my  room  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
morning  after  morning.  He  calls  her  a  fool ;  and  seems  to 
take  a  pride  in  humiliating  her  before  company.  My  poor 
father  has  luckily  taken  a  great  liking  to  her :  and  before  him, 
for  he  has  grown  very  very  hot-tempered  since  his  illness, 
Barnes  leaves  poor  Clara  alone.  We  were  in  hopes  that  the 
liaby  might  make  matters  better,  but  as  it  is  a  little  girl, 
Barnes  chooses  to  be  very  much  disappointed.  He  wants 
Papa  to  give  up  his  seat  in  Parliament,  but  he  clings  to  that 
more  than  anything.  Oh,  dear  me !  who  is  happy  in  the 
world?  What  a  pity  Lord  Highgate's  father  had  not  died 
sooner !  He  and  Barnes  have  been  reconciled.  I  wonder  my 
brother's  spirit  did  not  revolt  against  it.  The  old  lord  used  to 
keep  a  great  sum  of  money  at  the  bank,  I  believe ;  and  the 
present  one  does  so  still;  he  has  paid  all  his  debts  off;  and 
Barnes  is  actually  friends  with  him.  He  is  always  abusing 
the  Dorkings,  who  want  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank,  he 
says.  This  eagerness  for  money  is  horrible.  If  I  had  been 
Barnes  I  would  never  have  been  reconciled  with  Mr.  Belsize, 
never,  never!  And  yet  they  say  he  was  quite  right;  and 
Grandmamma  is  even  pleased  that  Lord  Highgate  should  be 
asked  to  dine  in  Park  Lane.  Poor  Papa  is  there:  come  to 
attend  his  parliamentary  duties  as  he  thinks.  He  went  to  a 
division  the  other  night;  and  was  actually  lifted  out  of  his 
carriage  and  wheeled  into  the  lobby  in  a  chair.  The  ministers 
thanked  him  for  coming.  I  believe  he  thinks  he  will  have  his 
peerage  yet.    Oh,  what  a  life  of  vanity  ours  is  ! 

Enter  Madame  de  Montcantour.  What  are  you  young  folks 
a  iaikin'  about — Balls  and  Operas  ?  When  first  I  was  took  to 
the  Opera  I  did  not  like  it — and  fell  asleep.  But  now,  oh,  it's 
'eavenly  to  hear  Grisi  sing ! 

TJie  Clock.  Ting,  Ting ! 

Ethel.  Two  o'clock  already !     I  must  nm  back  to  Grand- 
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mamma.  Good-bye,  lladame  de  Montcontour ;  I  am  bo  sorry 
I  havf;  Dot  \^hhn  ahle  to  hkfc  dear  Madame  de  Florae.  I  will  try 
and  com*;  to  her  oti  Thnrsday — please  tell  her.  Shall  we  meet 
von  at  thf;  American  UinLiter's  to-night,  or  at  Madame  de 
Brir:'.^  Vi-morrow?  Friday  w  your  own  night — I  hope  Grand- 
mamma will  brin^  me.  How  charming  yoar  last  music  was  \ 
Grjrjfl'hjih,  mon  couiiin !  You  shall  not  come  downstairs  with 
mr.  I  in>irt  upon  it,  hir:  and  had  much  best  remain  here,  and 
nnlth  yoTir  <irawing  of  Madame  de  Montcontour. 

Phn^'^jfJt,  Vvk  put  on  the  velvet,  you  see,Clive — though  it's 
ver^/  'ot  in  Ma  v.     Good-bve,  mv  dear.  [Exit  Ethel. 

Aa  far  a^  we  can  judge  from  the  above  conversation,  which 
w^  n^.-erl  not  prolong — a^?  the  talk  between  Madame  de  Mont- 
contour and  ilon-ri^rur  Clive.  after  a  few  complimentary  remarks 
nU^nl  Ethel,  had  nothing:  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  New- 
com^jTj — a*  far  a=  w^:  can  judge,  the  above  little  colloquy  took 
plac^  r,n  Monday,  and  aMut  Wednesday,  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Florae  received  a  little  note  from  Clive,  in  which  he  said, 
that  one  dav.  when  she  came  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  was 

m 

copying,  -he  had  admired  a  picture  of  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
Sa?fjiO  Ff.rrato.  -rince  when  he  had  been  occupied  in  making  a 
water-colour  dra-^ing  after  the  picture,  and  hoped  she  would 
\)C'  i»Iea-*:d  to  accept  the  copy  from  her  aflFectionate  and  grate- 
ful rtnant,  Clive  Neweome.  Tlie  drawing  would  be  done  the 
next  dav,  when  he  would  call  with  it  in  his  hand.  Of  course 
Madame  de  Florae  receive!  this  announcement  very  kindly; 
and  sent  back  by  CliveV  servant  a  note  of  thanks  to  that  young 
gentleman. 

Now  on  Thursday  morning,  about  one  o'clock,  by  one  of 
those  singular  coincidences  which,  &c.,  &c.,  who  should  coine 
to  the  Hotel  de  Florae  but  Miss  Ethel  Neweome?  Madame 
la  Comtesse  was  at  home,  waiting  to  receive  Clive  and  his  pic- 
ture ;  but  Miss  Ethel's  appearance  frightened  the  good  lady, 
so  much  so  that  she  felt  quite  guilty  at  seeing  the  girl,  whose 
parents  might  think — I  don't  know  what  they  might  not  think 
— that  Madame  de  Florae  was  trving  to  make  a  match  between 
the  young  people.  Hence  arose  the  words,  uttered  by  the 
Countess,  after  a  while,  in 
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CONVEBSATION  III. 

Madame  de  Florae  (at  work).  And  so  you  like  to  quit  the 
world,  and  come  to  our  triste  old  hotel  ?  After  to-day  you  will 
find  it  still  more  melancholy,  my  poor  child. 

Ethel  And  why? 

Madame  de  F,  Some  one  who  has  been  here  to  egayer  our 
little  meetings  will  come  no  more. 

Ethel.  Is  the  Abbe  de  Florae  going  to  quit  Paris,  Madame? 

Madame  de  F.  It  is  not  of  him  that  I  speak,  thou  knowest 
it  very  well,  my  daughter.  Thou  hast  seen  my  poor  Clive  twice 
here.  He  will  come  once  again,  and  then  no  more.  My  con- 
science reproaches  me  that  I  have  admitted  him  at  all.  But 
he  is  like  a  son  to  me,  and  was  so  confided  to  me  by  his  father. 
Five  years  ago,  when  we  met,  after  an  absence — of  how  many 
years ! — Colonel  Newcome  told  me  what  hopes  he  had  cherished 
for  his  boy.  You  know  well,  my  daughter,  with  whom  those 
hopes  were  connected.  Then  he  wrote  me  that  family  arrange- 
ments rendered  his  plans  impossible — that  the  hand  of  Miss 
Newcome  was  promised  elsewhere.  "When  I  heard  from  my 
son  Paul  how  these  negotiations  were  broken,  my  heart  re- 
joiced, Ethel,  for  my  friend's  sake.  I  am  an  old  woman  now, 
who  have  seen  the  world,  and  all  sorts  of  men.  Men  more 
brilliant,  no  doubt,  I  have  known ;  but  such  a  heart  as  his, 
such  a  faith  as  his,  such  a  generosity  and  simplicity  as  Thomas 
Newcome's — ^never ! 

Ethel  {smiling).  Indeed,  dear  lady,  I  think  with  you. 

Madame  de  F.  I  understand  thy  smile,  my  daughter.  I 
<»n  say  to  thee,  that  when  we  were  children  almost,  I  knew  thy 
good  uncle.  My  poor  father  took  the  pride  of  his  family  into 
-exile  with  him.  Our  poverty  only  made  his  pride  the  greater. 
Even  before  the  emigration  a  contract  had  been  passed  be- 
tween our  family  and  the  Count  de  Florae.  I  could  not  be 
wanting  to  the  word  given  by  my  father.  For  how  many  long 
years  have  I  kept  it !  But  when  I  see  a  young  girl  who  may 
be  made  the  victim — the  subject  of  a  marriage  of  convenience, 
as  I  was — my  heart  pities  her.  And  if  I  love  her,  as  I  love 
jrou,  I  tell  her  my  thoughts.  Better  poverty,  Ethel — better  a 
3ell  in  a  convent,  than  a  union  without  love.     Is  it  written 
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show  that  sketch  to  M.  le  Comte  ?  Dear  me !  I  don't  fancy 
that  M.  de  Florae  can  care  for  such  things !  I  am  sure  I 
liave  seen  many  as  pretty  on  the  quays  for  twenty-five  sous. 
I  wonder  the  carriage  is  not  come  for  me. 

Clive.  You  can  take  mine  without  my  company,  as  that 
seems  not  to  please  you. 

3/i««  .v.  Your  company  is  sometimes  very  pleasant — ^when 
you  please.  Sometimes,  as  last  night,  for  instance,  you  are 
not  particularly  lively. 

Clive.  Last  night,  after  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
an  invitation  to  Madame  de  Brie — I  say,  heaven  and  earth, 
that  is  a  French  phrase — I  arrive  there ;  I  find  Miss  Newcome 
engaged  for  almost  every  dance,  waltzing  with  M.  de  Elingen- 
spohr,  galoping  with  Count  de  Capri,  galoping  and  waltzing 
with  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh.  She  will 
scarce  speak  to  me  during  the  evening ;  and  when  I  wait  till 
midnight,  her  grandmamma  whisks  her  home,  and  I  am  left 
alone  for  my  pains.  Lady  Kew  is  in  one  of  her  high  moods, 
and  the  only  words  she  condescends  to  say  to  me  are,  "  Oh,  I 
thought  you  had  returned  to  London,"  with  which  she  turns 
her  venerable  back  upon  me. 

3/m«  iV.  a  fortnight  ago  you  said  you  were  going  to  Lon- 
don. You  said  the  copies  you  were  about  here  would  not  take 
you  another  week,  and  that  was  three  weeks  since. 

Clive.  It  were  best  I  had  gone. 

M'un  N.  If  you  think  so,  I  cannot  but  think  so. 

Clive.  Wliy  do  I  stay  and  hover  about  you,  and  follow  you? 
— you  know  I  follow  you.  Can  I  live  on  a  smile  vouchsafed 
twice  a  week,  and  no  brighter  than  you  give  to  all  the  world  ? 
What  do  I  get,  but  to  hear  yom-  beauty  praised,  and  to  see 
you,  night  after  night,  happy  and  smiKng  and  triumphant, 
the  partner  of  other  men  ?  Does  it  add  zest  to  your  triumph, 
to  think  that  I  behold  it  ?  I  believe  you  would  like  a  crowd 
of  us  to  pursue  you. 

Miss  N.  To  pursue  me ;  and  if  they  find  me  alone,  by  chance 
to  compliment  me  with  such  speeches  as  you  make?  That 
would  be  pleasure  indeed  !  Answer  me  here  in  return,  Clive. 
Have  I  ever  disguised  from  any  of  my  friends  the  regard  I 
have  for  you  ?    Why  should  I  ?    Have  not  I  taken  your  part 
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a  good  deal  of  evenings,  much  to  Sir  Brian's  liking — here  this 
rigion,  we  say,  comes,  and  stops  Miss  EtheVs  sentence). 

Madame  de  F.  Your  father,  in  his  infirmity — and  yet  he  is 
five  years  younger  than  Colonel  Newcome — is  happy  to  have 
such  a  wife  and  such  children.  They  comfort  his  age ;  they 
cheer  his  sickness ;  they  confide  their  griefs  and  pleasures  to 
him — is  it  not  so?  His  closing  days  are  soothed  by  their 
afiection. 

Ethel.  Oh,  no,  no !  And  yet  it  is  not  his  fault  or  ours 
that  he  is  a  stranger  to  us.  He  used  to  be  all  day  at  the  bank, 
or  at  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  he  and  Mamma 
went  to  parties,  and  we  young  ones  remained  with  the  gover- 
ness.  Mamma  is  very  kind.  I  have  never,  almost,  known  her 
angry ;  never  with  us ;  about  us,  sometimes,  with  the  servants. 
As  children,  we  used  to  see  Papa  and  Mamma  at  breakfast ; 
and  then  when  she  was  dressing  to  go  out.  Since  he  has  been 
iUy  she  has  given  up  all  parties.  I  wanted  to  do  so  too.  I  feel 
ashamed  in  the  world,  sometimes,  when  I  think  of  my  poor 
{lather  at  home  alone.  I  wanted  to  stay,  but  my  mother  and  my 
grandmother  forbade  me.  Grandmamma  has  a  fortune,  which 
she  says  I  am  to  have;  since  then  they  have  insisted  on  my  be- 
ing with  her.  She  is  very  clever,  you  know;  she  is  kind  too  in 
her  way ;  but  she  cannot  live  out  of  society.  And  I,  who  pre- 
tend to  revolt,  I  like  it  too;  and  I,  who  rail  and  scorn  flatterers 
— oh,  I  like  admiration  !  I  am  pleased  when  the  women  hate 
me,  and  the  young  men  leave  them  for  me.  Though  I  despise 
many  of  these,  yet  I  can't  help  drawing  them  towards  me.  One 
or  two  of  them  I  have  seen  unhappy  about  me,  and  I  like  it ; 
and  if  they  are  indifferent  I  am  angry,  and  never  tire  till  they 
come  back.  I  love  beautiful  dresses;  I  love  fine  jewels ;  I  love 
a  great  name  and  a  fine  house — oh,  I  despise  myself,  when  I 
think  of  these  things !  When  I  lie  in  bed,  and  say  I  have  been 
heartless  and  a  coquette,  I  cry  with  humiliation ;  and  then 
rebel  and  say,  Why  not  ?— -and  to-night — yes,  to-night — after 
leaving  you,  I  shall  be  wicked,  I  know  I  shall. 

Madame  de  F.  (sadly).  One  will  pray  for  thee,  my  child. 

Ethel  (sadly).  I  thought  I  might  be  good  once.  I  used  to 
say  my  own  prayers  then.  Now  I  speak  them  but  by  rote,  and 
feel  ashamed — ^yes,  ashamed  to  speak  them.    Is  it  not  horrid 
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is  in  Parliament,  help  me  much,  do  you  think?  or  would 
he,  if  he  could? — or  Barnes,  his  noble  son  and  heir,  after 
him? 

tlihd  (musing).  Barnes  would  not,  perhaps,  but  Papa  might 
even  still,  and  you  have  friends  who  are  fond  of  you. 

Clire.  No — no  one  can  help  me;  and  my  art,  Ethel,  is  not 
only  my  choice  and  my  love,  but  my  honour  too.  I  shall 
never  distinguish  myself  in  it ;  I  may  take  smart  likenesses, 
but  that  is  all.  I  am  not  fit  to  grind  my  friend  Ridley's 
colours  for  him.  Nor  would  my  father,  who  loves  his  own 
profession  so,  make  a  good  general  probably.  He  always 
says  so.  I  thought  better  of  myself  when  I  began  as  a  boy ; 
and  was  a  conceited  youngster,  exix^cting  to  carry  all  before 
me.  But  as  I  walked  the  Vatican,  and  looked  at  Raphael,  and 
at  the  great  Michael — I  knew  I  was  but  a  poor  little  creature; 
and  in  contemplating  his  genius,  shrunk  up  till  I  felt  myself 
as  small  as  a  man  looks  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  TVliy 
should  I  wish  to  have  a  great  genius? — Yes,  there  is  one 
reason  why  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Ethel.  And  that  is  ? 

CUve.  To  give  it  you,  if  it  pleased  you,  Ethel.  But  I 
might  wish  for  the  roc's  egg :  there  is  no  way  of  robbing  the 
bird.  I  must  take  a  humble  place,  and  you  want  a  brilliant 
one.  A  brilliant  one !  Oh,  Ethel,  what  a  standai'd  we  folks 
measure  fame  by !  To  have  your  name  in  the  Morning  Pout, 
and  to  go  to  three  balls  every  night.  To  have  your  dress  de- 
scribed at  the  Drawing-room ;  and  your  arrival,  from  a  round 
of  visits  in  the  country,  at  your  town  house :  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Marchioness  of  Farin 

Kihcl.  Sir,  if  you  please,  no  calling  names. 

CUve.  I  wonder  at  it.  For  you  are  in  the  world,  and  you 
love  the  world,  whatever  you  may  say.  And  I  wonder  that 
one  of  your  strength  of  mind  should  so  care  for  it.  I  think 
my  simple  old  father  is  much  finer  than  all  your  grandees : 
his  single-mindedness  more  lofty  than  all  their  bowing,  and 
haughtiness,  and  scheming.  What  are  you  thinking  of,  as  you 
stand  in  that  pretty  attitude — like  Mnemosyne — with  your 
finger  on  your  chin  ? 

Ethel.  Mnemosyne  !  who  was  she  ?   I  think  I  like  you  best 
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when  you  are  quiet  and  gentle,  and  not  when  you  are  flaming 
out  and  sarcastic,  sir.  And  so  you  think  you  will  never  be  a 
famous  painter  ?  They  are  quite  in  society  here.  I  was  so 
pleased,  because  two  of  them  dined  at  the  Tuileries  when 
Grandmamma  was  there;  and  she  mistook  one,  who  was 
covered  all  over  with  crosses,  for  an  ambassador,  I  believe,  till 
the  Queen  called  him  Monsieur  Delaroche.  She  says  there  is 
no  knowing  people  in  this  country.  And  do  you  think  you 
will  never  be  able  to  paint  as  well  as  M.  Delaroche  ? 

Clivt.  No — never. 

Ethel.  And — and — you  will  never  give  up  painting  ? 

Clive.  No — never.  That  would  be  like  leaving  your  friend 
who  was  poor ;  or  deserting  your  mistress  because  you  were 
disappointed  about  her  money.  They  do  those  things  in  the 
great  world,  Ethel. 

Ethel  {with  a  8i<fh).  Yes. 

Clive.  If  it  is  so  false,  and  base,  and  hollow,  this  great 
world — if  its  aims  are  so  mean,  its  successes  so  paltry,  the 
sacrifices  it  asks  of  you  so  degrading,  the  pleasures  it  gives  you 
BO  wearisome,  shameful  even,  why  does  Ethel  Newcome  cling 
to  it?  Will  you  be  fairer,  dear,  with  any  other  name  than  your 
own  ?  Will  you  be  happier,  after  a  month,  at  bearing  a  great 
title,  with  a  man  whom  you  can't  esteem,  tied  for  ever  to  you, 
to  be  the  father  of  Ethel's  children,  and  the  lord  and  master 
of  her  life  and  actions  ?  The  proudest  woman  in  the  world 
consent  to  bend  herself  to  this  ignominy,  and  own  that  a  coro- 
net is  a  bribe  sufficient  for  her  honour  !  What  is  the  end  of  a 
Christian  Ufe,  Ethel;  a  girl's  pure  mu'ture? — it  can't  be  this! 
Last  week,  as  we  walked  in  the  garden  here,  and  heard  the 
nuns  singing  in  their  chapel,  you  said  how  hard  it  was  that 
poor  women  should  be  imprisoned  so,  and  were  thankful  that 
in  England  we  had  abolished  that  slavery.  Then  you  cast 
your  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  mused  as  you  paced  the  walk ; 
and  thought,  I  know,  that  perhaps  their  lot  was  better  than 
some  others'. 

Ethel.  Yes,  I  did.  I  was  thinking  that  almost  all  women 
are  made  slaves  one  way  or  other,  and  that  these  poor  nuns 
perhaps  were  better  off  than  we  are. 

Clive.  I  never  will  quarrel  with  nun  or  matron  for  following 
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her  vocation.  But  for  our  women,  who  are  free,  why  should 
they  rebel  against  Nature,  shut  their  hearts  up,  sell  their  lives 
for  rank  and  money,  and  forego  the  most  precious  right  of 
their  liberty  ?  Look,  Ethel,  dear.  I  love  you  so,  that  if  I 
thought  another  had  your  heart,  an  honest  man,  a  loyal  gen- 
tleman, like — like  him  of  last  year  even,  I  think  I  could  go 
back  with  a  God  bless  you,  and  take  to  my  pictures  again,  and 
work  on  in  my  own  humble  way.  You  seem  like  a  queen  to 
me,  somehow ;  and  I  am  but  a  poor,  humble  fellow,  who  might 
be  happy,  I  think,  if  you  were.  In  those  balls,  where  I  have 
seen  you  surrounded  by  those  brilliant  young  men,  noble  and 
wealthy,  admirers  like  me,  I  have  often  thought,  "  How  could 
I  aspire  to  such  a  creature,  and  ask  her  to  forego  a  palace  to 
share  the  crust  of  a  iK)or  painter  ?  " 

Ethel.  You  spoke  quite  scornfully  of  palaces  just  now,  Clive. 
I  won't  say  a  word  about  the — the  regard  which  you  express 
for  me.  I  think  you  have  it.  Indeed,  I  do.  But  it  were  best 
not  said,  Clive ;  best  for  me,  perhaps,  not  to  own  that  I  know 
it.  In  your  speeches,  my  poor  boy — and  you  will  please  not 
to  make  any  more,  or  I  never  can  see  you  or  speak  to  you 
again,  never — you  forgot  one  part  of  a  girl's  duty :  obedience 
to  her  parents.  They  would  never  agree  to  my  marrying  any- 
one below — anyone  whose  union  would  not  be  advantageous 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  I  never  would  give  such  pain  to 
the  poor  father,  or  to  the  kind  soul  who  never  said  a  harsh 
word  to  me  since  I  was  born.  My  grandmamma  is  kind,  too, 
in  her  way.  I  came  to  her  of  my  own  free  will.  When  she 
said  she  would  leave  me  her  fortune,  do  you  think  it  was 
for  myself  alone  that  I  was  glad  ?  My  father's  passion  is  to 
make  an  estate,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  will  be  but 
slenderly  portioned.  Lady  Kew  said  she  would  help  them  if 
I  came  to  her — and — it  is  the  welfare  of  those  little  people 
that  depends  upon  me,  Clive.  Now  do  you  see,  brother,  why 
you  must  speak  to  me  so  no  more  ?  There  is  the  carriage. 
God  bless  you,  dear  Clive. 

(Clive  sees  the  carriage  drive  away  after  Miss  Newcome 
has  entered  it  without  once  looking  up  to  the  window  where 
he  stands.  Wlien  it  is  gone  he  goes  to  the  opposite  windows 
of  the  salon,  which  are  open,  towards  the  garden.   The  chapel 
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'when  you  were  maligned  ?  In  former  days  when — when  Lord 
Kew  asked  me,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  then — I  said  it  was  as 
a  brother  I  held  you;  and  always  would.  If  I  have  been 
wrong,  it  has  been  for  two  or  three  times  in  seeing  you  at  all 
— or  seeing  you  thus ;  in  letting  you  speak  to  me  as  you  do 
— injure  me  as  you  do.  Do  you  think  I  have  not  had  hard 
enough  words  said  to  me  about  you,  but  that  you  must  attack 
me  too  in  turn  ?  Last  night  only,  because  you  were  at  the 
ball, — it  was  very  very  wrong  of  me  to  tell  you  I  was  going 

there, — as  we  went  home,  Lady  Kew Go,  sir.     I  never 

thought  you  would  have  seen  in  me  this  humiUation. 

Clive.  Is  it  possible  that  I  should  have  made  Ethel  New- 
come  shed  tears?  Oh,  dry  them,  dry  them.  Forgive  me, 
Ethel,  forgive  me !  I  have  no  right  to  jealousy,  or  to  reproach 
you — I  know  that.  If  others  admire  you,  surely  I  ought  to 
know  that  they — they  do  but  as  I  do :  I  should  be  proud,  not 
angry,  that  they  admire  my  Ethel — my  sister,  if  you  can  be 
no  more. 

Ethel.  I  will  be  that  always,  whatever  harsh  things  you 
think  or  say  of  me.  There,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  foolish 
as  to  cry  again.  Have  you  been  studying  very  hard  ?  Are 
your  pictures  good  at  the  Exhibition  ?  I  like  you  with  your 
mustachios  best,  and  order  you  not  to  cut  them  off  again. 
The  young  men  here  wear  them.  I  hardly  knew  Charles 
Beardmore  when  he  arrived  from  Berlin  the  other  day,  like 
a  sapper  and  miner.  His  little  sisters  cried  out,  and  were 
quite  frightened  by  his  apparition.  Why  are  you  not  in  diplo- 
macy? That  day,  at  Brighton,  when  Lord  Farintosh  asked 
whether  you  were  in  the  army,  I  thought  to  myself,  why  is 
he  not  ? 

CUve.  A  man  in  the  army  may  pretend  to  anything,  rC est- 
er pas  ?  He  wears  a  lovely  uniform.  He  may  be  a  General, 
a  K.C.B.,  a  Viscount,  an  Earl.  He  may  be  valiant  in  arms, 
and  wanting  a  leg,  like  the  lover  in  the  song.  It  is  peace  time, 
you  say  ?  so  much  the  worse  career  for  a  soldier.  My  father 
would  not  have  me,  he  said,  for  ever  dangling  in  barracks,  or 
smoking  in  country  billiard-rooms.  I  have  no  taste  for  law ; 
and  as  for  diplomacy,  I  have  no  relations  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  no  uncles  in  the  House  of  Peers.     Could  my  uncle,  who 
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is  in  Parliament,  help  me  much,  do  you  think?  or  \Tould 
he,  if  he  could? — or  Barnes,  his  noble  son  and  heir,  after 
him? 

Ethel  {musing),  Barnes  would  not,  perhaps,  but  Papa  might 
even  still,  and  you  have  friends  who  are  fond  of  you. 

Clire,  No — no  one  can  help  me;  and  my  art,  Ethel,  is  not 
only  my  choice  and  my  love,  but  my  honour  too.  I  shall 
never  distinguish  myself  in  it ;  I  may  take  smart  likenesses, 
but  that  is  all.  I  am  not  fit  to  grind  my  friend  Ridley's 
colours  for  him.  Nor  would  my  father,  who  loves  his  own 
profession  so,  make  a  good  general  probably.  He  always 
says  so.  I  thought  better  of  myself  when  I  began  as  a  boy ; 
and  was  a  conceited  youngster,  expecting  to  carry  all  before 
me.  But  as  I  walked  the  Vatican,  and  looked  at  B;aphael,  and 
at  the  great  Michael — I  knew  I  was  but  a  poor  little  creature; 
and  in  contemplating  his  genius,  shrunk  up  till  I  felt  myself 
as  small  as  a  man  looks  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Why 
should  I  wish  to  have  a  great  genius  ? — Yes,  there  is  one 
reason  why  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Ethel.  And  that  is  ? 

Clive.  To  give  it  you,  if  it  pleased  you,  Ethel.  But  I 
might  wish  for  the  roc's  egg :  there  is  no  way  of  robbing  the 
bird.  I  must  take  a  humble  place,  and  you  want  a  brilliant 
one.  A  brilliant  one !  Oh,  Ethel,  what  a  standard  we  folks 
measure  fame  by !  To  have  your  name  in  the  Mornintj  Pout, 
and  to  go  to  three  balls  every  night.  To  have  your  dress  de- 
scribed at  the  Drawing-room  ;  and  your  arrival,  from  a  round 
of  visits  in  the  country,  at  your  town  house :  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Marchioness  of  Farin 

Ethel.  Sir,  if  you  please,  no  calling  names. 

CUve.  I  wonder  at  it.  For  you  are  hi  the  world,  and  you 
love  the  world,  whatever  you  may  say.  And  I  wonder  that 
one  of  your  strength  of  mind  should  so  care  for  it.  I  think 
my  simple  old  father  is  much  finer  than  all  your  grandees : 
his  single-mindedness  more  lofty  than  all  their  bowing,  and 
haughtiness,  and  scheming.  What  are  you  thinking  of,  as  you 
stand  in  that  pretty  attitude — like  Mnemosyne — with  your 
finger  on  your  chin  ? 

Ethel.  Mnemosyne !  who  was  she  ?  I  think  I  like  you  best 
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when  you  are  quiet  and  gentle,  and  not  when  you  are  flaming 
out  and  sarcastic,  sir.  And  so  you  think  you  will  never  be  a 
famous  painter  ?  They  are  quite  in  society  here.  I  was  so 
pleased,  because  two  of  them  dined  at  the  Tuileries  when 
Grandmamma  was  there;  and  she  mistook  one,  who  was 
covered  all  over  with  crosses,  for  an  ambassador,  I  believe,  till 
the  Queen  called  him  Monsieur  Delaroche.  She  says  there  is 
no  knowing  people  in  this  country.  And  do  you  think  you 
will  never  be  able  to  paint  as  well  as  M.  Delaroche  ? 

Clive.  No — never. 

Ethel.  And — and — ^you  will  never  give  up  painting  ? 

Clive.  No — never.  That  would  be  like  leaving  your  friend 
who  was  poor ;  or  deserting  your  mistress  because  you  were 
disappointed  about  her  money.  They  do  those  things  in  the 
great  world,  Ethel. 

Ethel  {with  a  sigh).  Yes. 

Clive.  If  it  is  so  false,  and  base,  and  hollow,  this  great 
world — if  its  aims  are  so  mean,  its  successes  so  paltry,  the 
sacrifices  it  asks  of  you  so  degrading,  the  pleasures  it  gives  you 
so  wearisome,  shameful  even,  why  does  Ethel  Newcome  cling 
to  it?  Will  you  be  fairer,  dear,  with  any  other  name  than  your 
own  ?  Will  you  be  happier,  after  a  month,  at  bearing  a  great 
title,  with  a  man  whom  you  can't  esteem,  tied  for  ever  to  you, 
to  be  the  father  of  Ethel's  children,  and  the  lord  and  master 
of  her  life  and  actions  ?  The  proudest  woman  in  the  world 
consent  to  bend  herself  to  this  ignominy,  and  own  that  a  coro- 
net is  a  bribe  sufficient  for  her  honour  !  What  is  tlie  end  of  a 
Christian  life,  Ethel;  a  girl's  pure  nurture? — it  can't  be  this! 
Last  week,  as  we  walked  in  the  garden  here,  and  heard  the 
nuns  singing  in  their  chapel,  you  said  how  hard  it  was  that 
poor  women  should  be  imprisoned  so,  and  were  thankful  that 
in  England  we  had  abolished  that  slavery.  Then  you  cast 
your  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  mused  as  you  paced  the  walk ; 
and  thought,  I  know,  that  perhaps  their  lot  was  better  than 
some  others'. 

Ethel.  Yes,  I  did.  I  was  thinking  that  almost  all  women 
are  made  slaves  one  way  or  other,  and  that  these  poor  nuns 
perhaps  were  better  off  than  we  are. 

Clive.  I  never  will  quarrel  with  nun  or  matron  for  following 
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and  gave  him  credit  for  as  many  public  virtues,  as  that  slab 
over  poor  Sir  Brian's  bones  in  the  chancel  of  Newcome  church, 
which  commemorated  the  good  qualities  of  the  defunct,  and 
the  grief  of  his  heir. 

In  spite  of  the  virtues,  personal  and  inherited,  of  Barnes, 
his  seat  for  Newcome  was  not  got  without  a  contest.  The 
Dissenting  interest  and  the  respectable  Liberals  of  the  borough 
wished  to  set  up  Samuel  Higg,  Esq.,  against  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come  ;  and  now  it  was  that  Barnes's  civilities  of  the  previous 
year,  aided  by  Madame  de  Montcontour's  influence  over  her 
brother,  bore  their  fruit.  Mr.  Higg  declined  to  stand  against 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  although  Higg's  political  principles 
were  by  no  means  those  of  the  honourable  Baronet ;  and  the 
candidate  from  London,  whom  the  Newcome  extreme  Badicals 
set  up  against  Barnes,  was  nowhere  on  the  poll  when  the  day 
of  election  came.  So  Barnes  had  the  desire  of  his  heart; 
and,  within  two  months  after  his  father's  decease,  he  sat  in 
Parliament  as  Member  for  Newcome. 

The  bulk  of  the  late  Baronet's  property  descended,  of 
course,  to  his  eldest  son :  who  grumbled,  nevertheless,  at  the 
provision  made  for  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  the 
town  house  should  have  been  left  to  Lady  Ann,  who  was  too 
poor  to  inhabit  it.  But  Park  Lane  is  the  best  situation  in 
London,  and  Lady  Ann's  means  were  greatly  improved  by  the 
annual  produce  of  the  house  in  Pai'k  Lane,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  was  occupied  by  a  foreign  minister  for  several  subse- 
quent seasons.  Strange  mutations  of  fortune :  old  places ; 
new  faces ;  what  Londoner  does  not  see  and  speculate  upon 
them  every  day?  Celia's  boudoir,  who  is  dead  with  the 
daisies  over  her  at  Kensal  Green,  is  now  the  chamber  where 
Delia  is  consulting  Dr.  Locock,  or  Julia's  children  are  romp- 
ing :  Florio's  dming-tables  have  now  Pollio's  wine  upon  them : 
Calista,  being  a  widow,  and  (to  the  surprise  of  everybody  who 
knew  Trimalchio,  and  enjoyed  his  famous  dinners)  left  but 
very  poorly  off,  lets  the  house  and  the  rich,  chaste,  and  ap- 
propriate planned  furniture,  by  Dowbiggin,  and  the  proceeds 
go  to  keep  her  little  boys  at  Eton.  The  next  year,  as  Mr. 
CUve  Newcome  rode  by  the  once  familiar  mansion  (whence  the 
hatchment  had  been  removed,  announcing  that  there  was  in 
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music  begins  to  play  from  the  convent,  next  door.  Ab  he  hears 
it  he  sinks  down,  his  head  in  his  hands.) 

Enter  Madame  de  Florae,  (She  goes  to  him  icith  anxious 
looks.)     What  hast  thou,  my  child  ?    Hast  thou  spoken  ? 

Clive  (very  steadily).  Yes. 

Madame  de  F.  And  she  loves  thee?  I  know  she  loves 
thee. 

Clive.  You  hear  the  organ  of  the  convent  ? 

Madame  de  F.  Qu'as-tu  ? 

Clive.  I  might  as  well  hope  to  marry  one  of  the  sisters  of 
yonder  convent,  dear  lady.  (lie  sinks  down  again  and  she 
kisses  him.) 

Clive.  I  never  had  a  mother ;  but  you  seem  like  one. 

Madame  d<i  F.  Mon  fils  !     Oh,  mon  fils ! 


l-i~r  ili  h-farJ  of  die 
rs-z  FirH-ih  Dnchess, 
* .-  Ti^Twi  her  ooming 
--:i^ti>a  and  subse- 
iT-:  it:-:  j-j  tai^ilv,  be- 
.L-^  ih-r  said  sht  was 
■-■:  that  Heavt-u  mnst 
-.u  poliltly  with  a  per- 
n  of  her  quality ;— I 
^^^  'IT*'""^  Laily  Kt-w  Lad 

4   VCjflf rVBU^^^T'^'V    '  ^UL'u    iioiioDs   re- 

^'v^DHH^^^B^3B0^^'  =r-"''^'--  I<-'i'l>-'  -'f  rank: 
-  1^  =-^  I  ^^«-Uji^M  ji,-r  ioQ;;  -  juffprins  to- 
wi-.r-is  tliTrm  was  txtreine; 
::.  fai't.  there  wcri-  vires 
r.  ;;:i';i  th-r  old  hidy  tliWUght 
rardonaWe.  aud  otch  na- 
tuv.i.  iu  a  younz  ii'-M-  :iia:i  '■t  hi^h  rtaiion.  which  she  never 
%i)iiM  havt-  cxe':^- ti  in  j«i-r-^'!i.-  cii  vul^ir  condition. 

lit- r  Lady:^lii]>V  littlt.-  knot  of  assM-iii:-:-?  and  scandal-bearers 
— elderly  roii'*  ami  ladies  of  tht-  worhi.  whose  ImMuees  it  waa 
to  kiiow  all  sorts  of  ncltle  intriinie?  and  exalted  tittle-iattle ; 
what  was  happenin;:  anion;;  tin-  dfTOtit--!  of  the  esUed  court 
at  Fi'ohiidiirf :  what  anmns  the  citizen  princes  of  the  Taileries; 
who  wan  the  rei^^iiiiK  fiiv.iuritf  "f  thi-  Queen  Mother  at  Aran- 
jw-z ;  who  vvaj  .smitten  with  whom  at  Vienna  or  Naples ;  and 
the  last  particiilarii  of  the  clmmi'iuci  scanJaletitcg  of  Paris  and 
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London : — Lady  Kew,  I  say,  must  have  been  perfectly  aware 
of  my  Lord  Farintosb's  amusements,  associates,  and  manner 
of  life,  and  yet  sbe  never,  for  one  moment,  exhibited  any 
anger  or  dislike  towards  that  nobleman.     Her  amiable  heart 
was  so  full  of  kindness  and  forgiveness  towards  the  young 
prodigal  that,  even  without  any  repentance  on  his  part,  she 
was  ready  to  take  him  to  her  old  arms,  and  give  him  her 
venerable  benediction.    Pathetic  sweetness  of  nature !    Charm- 
ing tenderness  of  disposition  !     With  all  his  faults  and  wicked- 
nesses, his  follies  and  his  selfishness,  there  was  no  moment 
when  Lady  Kew  would  not  have  received  the  young  lord,  and 
endowed  him  with  the  hand  of  her  darling  Ethel. 

But  the  hopes  which  this  fond  forgiving  creature  had 
nurtured  for  one  season,  and  carried  on  so  resolutely  to  the 
next,  were  destined  to  be  disappointed  yet  a  second  time, 
l)y  a  most  provoking  event  which  occurred  in  the  Newcome 
family.  Ethel  was  called  away  suddenly  from  Paris  by  her 
father's  third  and  last  paralytic  seizure.  When  she  reached 
her  home.  Sir  Brian  could  not  recognise  her.  A  few  hours 
after  her  arrival,  all  the  vanities  of  the  world  were  over  for 
him :  and  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  Baronet,  reigned  in  his  stead. 
The  day  after  Sir  Brian  was  laid  in  his  vault  at  Newcome,  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  local  papers  addressed  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Electors  of  that  Borough,  in  which  his  orphaned  son, 
feelingly  alluding  to  the  virtue,  the  services,  and  the  political 
principles  of  the  deceased,  oflFered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  seat  in  Parliament  now  vacant.  Sir  Barnes  announced 
that  he  should  speedily  pay  his  respects  in  person  to  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  his  lamented  father.  That  he  was 
a  staunch  friend  of  our  admirable  constitution  need  not  be 
said.  That  he  was  a  firm  but  conscientious  upholder  of  our 
Protestant  religion,  all  who  knew  Barnes  Newcome  must  be 
aware.  That  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  advance  the  interests 
of  this  great  agricultural,  this  great  manufacturing  county 
and  borough,  we  may  be  assured  he  avowed ;  as  that  he  would 
I)e  (if  returned  to  represent  Newcome  in  Parliament)  the  ad- 
vocate of  every  rational  reform,  the  unhesitating  opponent  of 
every  reckless  innovation.  In  fine,  Barnes  Newcome's  mani- 
festo to  the  Electors  of  Newcome  was  as  authentic  a  document, 
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and  gave  him  credit  for  as  many  public  virtues,  as  that  slab 
over  poor  Sir  Brian's  bones  in  the  chancel  of  Newcome  church, 
which  commemorated  the  good  quaUties  of  the  defunct,  aud 
the  grief  of  his  heir. 

In  spite  of  the  virtues,  personal  and  inherited,  of  Barnes, 
his  seat  for  Newcome  was  not  got  without  a  contest.  The 
Dissenting  interest  and  the  respectable  Liberals  of  the  borough 
wished  to  set  up  Samuel  Higg,  Esq.,  against  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come  ;  and  now  it  was  that  Barnes's  civilities  of  the  previous 
year,  aided  by  Madame  de  Montcontour's  influence  over  her 
brother,  bore  their  fruit.  Mr.  Higg  dechned  to  stand  against 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  although  Higg's  political  principles 
were  by  no  means  those  of  the  honourable  Baronet ;  and  the 
candidate  from  London,  whom  the  Newcome  extreme  Radicals 
set  up  against  Barnes,  was  nowhere  on  the  poll  when  the  day 
of  election  came.  So  Barnes  had  the  desire  of  his  heart; 
and,  within  two  months  after  his  father's  decease,  he  sat  in 
Parliament  as  Member  for  Newcome, 

The  bulk  of  the  late  Baronet's  property  descended,  of 
course,  to  his  eldest  son :  who  gi'umbled,  nevertheless,  at  the 
provision  made  for  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  the 
town  house  should  have  been  left  to  Lady  Ann,  who  was  too 
poor  to  inhabit  it.  But  Park  Lane  is  the  best  situation  in 
London,  and  Lady  Ann's  means  were  greatly  improved  by  the 
annual  produce  of  the  house  in  Park  Lane,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  was  occupied  by  a  foreign  minister  for  several  subse- 
quent seasons.  Strange  mutations  of  fortune :  old  places ; 
new  faces ;  what  Londoner  does  not  see  and  s^x^culate  uix)n 
them  every  day?  Celia's  boudoir,  who  is  dead  i^-ith  the 
daisies  over  her  at  Eensal  Green,  is  now  the  chamber  where 
Delia  is  consulting  Dr.  Locock,  or  Julia's  children  are  romp- 
ing :  Florio's  dining-tables  have  now  Pollio's  wine  upon  them : 
Galista,  being  a  widow,  and  (to  the  surprise  of  everybody  who 
knew  Trimalchio,  and  enjoyed  his  famous  dinners)  left  but 
very  poorly  off,  lets  the  house  and  the  rich,  chaste,  and  ap- 
propriate planned  furniture,  by  Dowbiggin,  and  the  proceeds 
go  to  keep  her  little  boys  at  Eton.  The  next  year,  as  Mr. 
Clive  Newcome  rode  by  the  once  familiar  mansion  (whence  the 
hatchment  had  been  removed,  announcing  that  there  was  \n 
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Cixh  Qides  for  the  late  Sir  Brian  Newcoine,  Bart.),  alien  faces 
looked  from  over  the  flowers  in  the  halconies.  He  got  a  card 
for  an  entertainment  from  the  occupant  of  the  mansion,  H.E. 
the  Bulgarian  Minister ;  and  there  was  the  same  crowd  in  the 
reception  room  and  on  the  stairs,  the  same  grave  men  from 
Gunter's  distributing  the  refreshments  in  the  dining-room, 
the  same  old  Smee,  R.A.  (always  in  the  room  where  the 
edibles  were),  cringing  to  and  flattering  the  new  occupants ; 
and  the  same  effigy  of  poor  Sir  Brian,  in  his  deputy-lieu- 
tenant's uniform,  looking  blankly  down  from  over  the  side- 
board at  the  feast  which  his  successors  were  giving.  A  dreamy 
old  ghost  of  a  picture.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  those  round 
George  IV.'s  banqueting  hall  at  Windsor  ?  Their  frames  still 
hold  them,  but  they  smile  ghostly  smiles,  and  swagger  in 
robes  and  velvets  which  are  quite  faint  and  faded ;  their 
crimson  coats  have  a  twilight  tinge ;  the  lustre  of  their  stars 
has  twinkled  out ;  they  look  as  if  they  were  about  to  flicker 
oflf  the  wall  and  retire  to  join  their  originals  in  limbo. 

Nearly  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  good  Colonel's 
departure  for  India,  and  during  this  time  certain  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  lives  of  the  principal  actors  and  the  writer  of 
this  history.  As  regards  the  latter,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
dear  old  firm  of  Lamb  Court  had  been  dissolved,  the  junior 
member  having  contracted  another  partnership.  The  chroni- 
cler of  these  memoh's  was  a  bachelor  no  longer.  My  wife  and 
I  had  spent  the  winter  at  Rome  (favourite  resort  of  young 
married  couples) ;  and  had  heard  from  the  artists  there  Clive's 
name  affectionately  repeated ;  and  many  accounts  of  his  say- 
ings and  doings,  his  merry  supper  parties,  and  the  talents  of 
young  Ridley,  his  friend.  Wlien  we  came  to  London  in  the 
spring,  almost  our  first  visit  was  to  Clive's  apartments  in 
Charlotte  Street,  whither  my  wife  delightedly  went  to  give  her 
hand  to  the  young  painter. 

But  Clive  no  longer  inhabited  that  quiet  region.  On  driv- 
ing to  the  house  we  found  a  bright  brass  plate,  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Ridley  on  the  door,  and  it  was  J.  J.'s  hand  which 
I  shook  (his  other  being  engaged  with  a  great  palette,  and  a 
sheaf  of  painting-brushes)  when  we  entered  the  well-known 
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Q'viartrrrs^-  Clivc'f  T-it-mrt:  hnng  over  the  mantelpiece,  where 
Li*  faihrr's  brii  i:?<^  v>  bang  in  our  time — a  earefiil  and 
i»-i~iif:illT  rx-sc-i-ri  ji:»nradi  of  the  lad  in  a  velvet  coat,  and  a 
Ecnian  Li*.  inTh  iL^:  ^rcudrn  l»eard  which  was  sacrificed  to  tbfr 
txirtii'.-i--?  /.  L.i:5>n  fki-bion.  I  showed  Laura  the  likeness 
:ir-:il  ^br  o'Z-'i  !•:-:•  .'iiir  arouainird  with  the  original.  On  her 
tT]  rrsfir-i:  Lrr  d::li^LT  si  tbc  picnire.  the  painter  was  pleased 
TO  >SiT.  i:.  Lir  :i:>irT^T  I'lTifhini:  way.  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
rSr-c-4T  HIT  wifr  ■?  pj-rtTiii  i^V'.  Dor,  as  1  think,  could  any  artist 

After  aimirii.^  .  iL^rs  c-f  Mr.  liidlt-v's  works,  our  talk  natu- 
ra]]y  rtTrn-r-i  *:  Li?  :  rt-it-v-cssor.  Clive  had  migrated  to  much 
m^rt  sT'-rii.iii  :-.\r:rrf.  Had  wt  not  heard?  he  had  become 
a  rii.L  mail,  s  in:*-  ::  :?.>L: .n.  "I  fear  he  is  very  lazy  about 
tht  sr:s/*  J.  J.  srui-'^riTh  rvjrti  on  bis  countenamv :  **though 
I  U^^fd  s:. :  }  r>..Tf  i  Lin:  ::•  It  faithful  to  his  profession.  He 
wo:iid  Lavr  d.'-r  ttrj-artL  in  ii.  ii:  jv^rtrait-jiaintiug esj^ecially. 
L.ok  L-.r-.  And  L-.r:.  r.ni  Lirt  1  "  s^id  Ridley,  proilucing  tine 
vi^  r.u>  ?k-.T,L-?  .:  ilivr*-.  "Hr  had  the  art  of  seizing  the 
likiiitss,  sv.d  :  inili:..:  :/."  Lis  :»f.r-r  look  likt-  gentlemen  too. 
Hi  w:>  imvr.vl:.^  -.  ■ :  :v  d?iv. -wy.-.n  ^^i^  alomina  bit- bank  came 
ill  \\a  'Ry.v  AV.d  >:. :  :v.d  Li:n.  ' 

AV-.;-.:  *:i:-»:*A  ?  I  .L".  :::;  k:  tt  :ht  nrw  Indian  bank  of 
whLV.  :L:  1.  ;.::.-. .  -^..s  s  dir-.-.:  r:^  Tbtn.  of  ouirsi\  I  was 
a^iir-.  :"■-;»;  :V.-.  v.:-.  ?.:.:.::!■.  r.r.ii:  in  r.iisiii'U  wa<  ilit- Buudil- 
cn::d  lvr..k.  ;/:•;•:::  ■.^:.:.::  :':.-.  C /.::.- 1  L:td  writtiii  to  me  fmm 
Indiri  r.i.rt  tL;;:.  :.  ••  t\r  -.n.-. .  :\nn'.  nuciiii;  tLai  fortunes  wt-re 
r:  *>.  niivds  ":  v  ::,  :.„  I  :-..s:  ■-  L:id  rtStrvtJ  shares  for  mt-  in 
::.-.  v-.ni'iViV.v.  Lsnrs  5»dn::r-.i  fill  C'.ivi's  -kt-iebts  which  liis 
sn-.\:::na:t  lr.:Ltr  :\r:i>:  -L.^-.-d  :;■  Ltr,  with  iLr  exi-t-ption 
c:  .ni  r'.vrt>t:.:u:^  :Li  r::j .■.-.:">  Lnn:':ir  ?^rvarit :  which  Mr?. 
I\::dtnn:s  v-onsid-.r-.-.i  ':y  n;  n:-:'in>  ".:d  ^n>:ici  :o  ibe  oriidnal. 

Bid.iin^  sd:-.  n  : .  ;L.:  Lii..:  J.  7.,  ivnd  It-ii-vini:  biin  to  pursue 
Li-  ;\r:.  :n  :':.;*:  >/.in:  ^.ri.ns  ttv,v  i::  wLi/n  Lc  dai]v  lalvurrJ 
a:  ::.  wt  dr^v-,  ;.  r::r.r.v  >:-.::,rt  lard  iv.  wbrrtr  I  was  loi 
di>v-tfi>::\i  T.  '-L.'^  '.l.T  ^.vv.  :ld  Lv»svi:A ":•!'.  J;i:niS  Binnie  the 
v.nn^  l;i:v  \«L.  ':•;:-.  n.v  n.init.  Fn;  Ltrt,  i^t-x  Wc  wvre  dis- 
ai'Tv inuv..     Il.s.-Ards  v»<:\r:-.:  in  :!:•.   oind:-J^>  Announced  that 
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card  in  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  frank  handwriting,  announcing  Mr. 
James  Binnie*s  address  was  "  Poste-restante,  Pan,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees/' and  that  his  London  agents  were  Messrs.  So-and-so. 
The  woman  said  she  believed  the  gentleman  had  been  unwell. 
The  house,  too,  looked  very  pale,  dismal,  and  disordered.  We 
drove  away  from  the  door,  grieving  to  think  that  ill  health,  or 
^ny  other  misfortunes,  had  befallen  good  old  James. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  drove  back  to  our  lodgings,  Brixham's,  in 
Jermyn  Street,  while  I  sped  to  the  City,  having  business  in 
that  quarter.  It  has  been  said  that  I  kept  a  small  account 
with  Hobson  Brothers,  to  whose  bank  I  went,  and  entered  the 
parlour  with  that  trepidation  which  most  poor  men  feel  on 
presenting  themselves  before  City  magnates  and  capitaUsts. 
Mr.  Hobson  Newcome  shook  hands  most  jovially  and  good- 
naturedly,  congratulated  me  on  my  marriage,  and  so  forth, 
and  presently  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  made  his  appearance,  still 
wearing  his  mourning  for  his  deceased  father. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind,  pleasant,  and  cordial  than  Sir 
Barnes's  manner.  He  seemed  to  know  well  about  my  affairs ; 
complimented  me  on  every  kind  of  good  fortune ;  had  heard 
that  I  had  canvassed  the  borough  in  which  I  lived;  hoped  sin- 
cerely to  see  me  in  Parliament  and  on  the  right  side;  was 
most  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Pendennis,  of 
whom  Lady  Bockminster  said  all  sorts  of  kind  things;  and 
asked  for  our  address,  in  order  that  Lady  Clara  Newcome  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  my  wife.  This  ceremony  was 
performed  soon  afterwards ;  and  an  invitation  to  dinner  from 
Sir  Barnes  and  Lady  Clara  Newcome  speedily  followed  it. 

Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  Bart.,  M.P.,  I  need  not  say,  no  longer 
inhabited  the  small  house  which  he  had  occupied  immediately 
after  his  marriage ;  but  dwelt  in  a  much  more  spacious  man- 
sion in  Belgravia,  where  he  entertained  his  friends.  Now  that 
he  had  come  into  his  kingdom,  I  must  say  that  Barnes  was  by 
no  means  so  insuflferable  as  in  the  days  of  his  bachelorhood. 
He  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  and  spoke  with  regret  and  reserve 
of  that  season  of  his  moral  culture.  He  was  grave,  sarcastic, 
statesmanlike :  did  not  try  to  conceal  his  baldness  (as  he  used 
before  his  father's  death,  by  bringing  lean  wisps  of  hair  over 
Lis  forehead  &om  the  back  of  his  head) ;  talked  a  great  deal 
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and  her  Ladyship  there  could  not  be  much  in  common,  and 

the  place  at  the  right  hand  was  still  vacant.    The  person  with 

whom  she  talked  most  freely  was  Clive,  who  had  made  a 

beautiful  drawing  of  her  and  her  little  girl,  for  which  the 

mother  and  the  father  too,  as  it  appeared,  were  very  grateful. 

What  has  caused  this  change  in  Barnes's  behaviour?    Our 

particular  merits  or  his  own  private  reform?    In  the  two 

years  over  which  this  narrative  has  had  to  run  in  the  course 

of  as  many  chapters,  the  wi-iter  had  inherited  a  property  so 

small  that  it  could  not  occasion  a  banker's  civiUty ;  and  I  put 

down  Sir  Barnes  Newcome's  politeness  to  a  sheer  desire  to 

be  well  with  me.    But  with  Lord  Highgate  and  Clive  the  case 

was  diflferent,  as  you  must  now  hear. 

Lord  Highgate,  having  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and 
fortune,  had  paid  every  shilHng  of  his  debts,  and  had  sowed 
his  wild  oats  to  the  very  last  corn.  His  Lordship's  account 
at  Hobson  Brothers  was  very  large.  Painful  events  of  three 
years'  date,  let  us  hope,  were  forgotten — gentlemen  cannot 
go  on  being  in  love  and  despairing,  and  quarrelling  for  ever. 
When  he  came  into  his  funds,  Highgate  behaved  with  un- 
common kindness  to  Booster,  who  was  always  straitened  for 
money;  and  when  the  late  Lord  Dorking  died  and  Booster 
succeeded  to  him,  there  was  a  meeting  at  Chanticlere  between 
Highgate  and  Barnes  Newcome  and  his  wife,  which  went  off 
very  comfortably.  At  Chanticlere  the  Dowager  Lady  Kew 
and  Miss  Newcome  were  also  staying,  when  Lord  Highgate 
announced  his  prodigious  admiration  for  the  young  lady; 
anjl,  it  was  said,  corrected  Farintosh,  as  a  low-minded  foul- 
tongued  young  cub  for  daring  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  her. 
Nevertheless,  xoii%  conccvez,  when  a  man  of  the  Marquis's  rank 
was  supposed  to  look  with  the  eyes  of  admiration  upon  a 
young  lady,  Lord  Highgate  would  not  think  of  spoiling  sport, 
and  he  left  Chanticlere  declaring  that  he  was  always  destined 
to  be  unlucky  in  love.  Wlien  old  Lady  Kew  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Vichy  for  her  lumbago,  Highgate  said  to  Barnes,  **  Do  ask 
your  charming  sister  to  come  to  you  in  London ;  she  will  bore 
herself  to  death  with  the  old  woman  at  Vichy,  or  with  her 
mother  at  Eugby"  (whither  Lady  Ann  had  gone  to  get  her 
l)oy8  educated),  and  accordingly  Miss  Newcome  came  on  a 
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visit  to  her  brother  and  sister,  at  whose  house  we  have  just 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  her. 

When  Rooster  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was 
introduced  by  Highgate  and  Kew,  as  Highgate  had  been  in- 
troduced by  Kew  previously.  Thus  these  three  gentlemen  all 
rode  in  gold  coaches ;  had  all  got  coronets  on  their  heads ;  as 
you  will,  my  respected  young  friend,  if  you  are  the  eldest  son 
of  a  peer  who  dies  before  you.  And  now  they  were  rich,  they 
were  all  going  to  be  very  good  boys,  let  us  hope.  Kew,  we 
know,  married  one  of  the  Dorking  family,  that  second  Lady 
Henrietta  Pulleyn,  whom  we  described  as  frisking  about  at 
Baden,  and  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him.  How  little  the 
reader  knew,  to  whom  we  mtroduced  the  girl  in  that  chatty 
off-hand  way,  that  one  day  the  young  creature  would  be  a 
countess !  But  ivc  knew  it  all  the  while — and  when  she  was 
walking  about  with  the  governess,  or  romping  with  her  sisters; 
and  when  she  had  dinner  at  one  o'clock ;  and  when  she  wore 
a  pinafore  very  likely — we  secretly  respected  her  as  the  future 
Countess  of  Kew,  and  mother  of  the  Viscount  Walham. 

Lord  Kew  was  very  happy  with  his  bride,  and  very  good 
to  her.  He  took  Lady  Kew  to  Paris,  for  a  marriage  trip; 
but  they  lived  almost  altogether  at  Kewbury  afterwards,  where 
his  Lordship  sowed  tame  oats  now  after  his  wild  ones,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  active  farmers  of  his  county.  He 
and  the  Newcomes  were  not  very  intimate  friends ;  for  Lord 
Kew  was  heard  to  say  that  he  disliked  Barnes  more  after  Ids 
marriage  than  before.  And  the  two  sisters,  Lady  Clara  and 
Lady  Kew,  had  a  quarrel  on  one  occasion,  when  the  lattor 
visited  London  just  before  the  dinner  at  which  we  have  just 
assisted — nay,  at  which  we  are  just  assisting,  took  place— a 
quarrel  about  Highgate's  attentions  to  Ethel  very  likely.  Kew 
was  dragged  into  it,  and  hot  words  passed  between  him  and 
Jack  Belsize;  and  Jack  did  not  go  down  to  Kewbury  after- 
wards, though  Kew's  little  boy  was  christened  after  him.  All 
these  interesting  details  about  people  of  the  very  highest  rank 
we  are  supposed  to  whisper  in  the  reader's  ear  as  we  are  sit- 
ting at  a  Belgravian  dinner-table.  My  dear  Barmecide  friend, 
isn't  it  pleasant  to  be  in  such  fine  company  ? 

And  now  we  must  tell  how  it  is  that  Clive  Newcome,  Esq., 
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vhose  eyes  are  flashing  fire  across  the  flowers  of  the  tahle  at 
Liord  Highgate,  who  is  making  himself  so  agreeahle  to  Miss 
lithel — now  we  must  tell  how  it  is  that  Clive  and  his  cousin 
Barnes  have  gro^n  to  be  friends  again. 

The  Bundelcund  Bank,  which  had  been  established  for 
four  years,  had  now  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  institutions  in  Bengal.     Founded,  as  the  pro- 
spectus announced,  at  a  time  when  all  private  credit  was 
shaken  by  the  failure  of  the  great  Agency  Houses,  of  which 
the  downfall  had  carried  dismay  and  ruin  throughout  the 
presidency,  the  B.  B.  had  been  established  on  the  only  sound 
principle  of  commercial  prosperity — that  of  association.     The 
native  capitalists,  headed  by  the  great  firm  of  Rummun  Loll 
&  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  had  largely  embarked  in  the  B.  B.,  and 
the  oflScers  of  the  two  services  and  the  European  mercantile 
body  of  Calcutta  had  been  invited  to  take  shai-es  in  an  in- 
stitution which  to  merchants,  native  and  English,  civilians 
and  military  men,  was  alike  advantageous  and  indispensable. 
How  many  young  men  of  the  latter  services  had  been  crippled 
for  life  by  the  ruinous  cost  of  agencies,  of  which  the  profits  ta 
the  agents  themselves  ^yere  so  enormous !     The  shareholders 
of  the  B.  B.  were  their  own  agents ;  and  the  greatest  capi- 
talist in  India  as  wett  as  the  youngest  ensign  in  the  service 
might  invest  at  the  largest  and  safest  premium,  and  borrow 
at  the  smallest  interest,  by  becoming,  according  to  his  means, 
a  shareholder  in  the  B.  B.     Their  correspondents  were  esta- 
blished in  each  presidency  and  in  every  chief  city  of  India,  aa 
well  as  at  Sydney,  Singapore,  Canton,  and,  of  course,  London. 
With  China  they  did  an  immense  opium  trade,  of  which  the 
profits  were  so  great,  that  it  was  only  in  private  sittings  of 
the  B.  B.  managing  committee  that  the  details  and  accounts 
of  these  operations  could  be  brought  forward.     Otherwise  the 
books  of  the  bank  were  open  to  every  shareholder ;  and  the 
ensign  or  the  young  civil  servant  was  at  liberty  at  any  time 
to  inspect  his  own  private  account  as  well  as  the  common 
ledger.     "With  New  South  Wales  they  carried  on  a  vast  trade 
in  wool,  supplying  that  great  colony  with  goods,  which  their 
London  agents  enabled  them  to  purchase  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  them  the  command  of  the  market.     As  if  to  add  to  their 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

CONTUXS   AT   LEA^T    rSIX    UORE    COCBSES   -UiD    TWO 


HE  banker's  dimier- 
p&rty  over,  we  retnni- 
ed  to  our  apartments, 
faariiig  dropped  Major 
Pendennis  at  his  lodg- 
ings, and  there,  as 
the  cnstom  is  amongst 
most  friendly  married 
couples,  talked  over 
the  company  and  lb« 
dinner.  I  thought  m; 
wife  would  naturally 
have  liked  Sir  Bcmes 
Newcome,  who  was 
very  attentive  to  her, 
took  her  to  dinner  as  the  bride,  and  talked  ceaselessly  to  her 
during  the  whole  entertainment. 

Laura  said  No — she  did  not  know  why — coold  there  be 
any  better  reason  ?  There  was  a  tone  about  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come  she  did  not  like — especially  in  his  manner  to  women. 

I  remarked  that  he  spoke  sharply  and  in  a  sneering 
manner  to  his  wife,  and  treated  one  or  two  remarks  which 
she  made  as  if  she  was  an  idiot. 

^[re.  FendenuiB  flung  up  her  head  as  mnch  as  to  say, 
"And  so  she  is." 

3/r.  Pendennin.  What,  the  wife  too,  my  dear  Laura  1     1 
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should  have  thought  such  a  pretty,  simple,  innocent  young 
woman,  with  just  enough  good  looks  to  make  her  pass  muster^ 
who  is  very  well  bred  and  not  brilliant  at  all, — I  should  have 
thought  such  a  one  might  have  secured  a  sister's  approbation. 

Mr%,  Pendennis.  You  fancy  we  are  all  jealous  of  one 
another.  No  protests  of  ours  can  take  that  notion  out  of 
your  heads.  My  dear  Pen,  I  do  not  intend  to  try.  We  are 
not  jealous  of  mediocrity ;  we  are  not  patient  of  it.  I  dare 
say  we  are  angry  because  we  see  men  admire  it  so.  You 
gentlemen,  who  pretend  to  be  our  betters,  give  yoiurselves 
such  airs  of  protection,  and  profess  such  a  lofty  superiority 
over  us,  prove  it  by  quitting  the  cleverest  woman  in  the 
room  for  the  first  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  dimpled  cheeks 
that  enter.  It  was  those  charms  which  attracted  you  in  Lady 
Clara,  sir. 

Pendennis.  I  think  she  is  very  pretty,  and  very  innocent^ 
and  artless. 

Mrs.  P.  Not  very  pretty,  and  perhaps  not  so  very  artless. 

Pendennis.  How  can  you  tell,  you  wicked  woman?  Are 
you  such  a  profound  deceiver  yourself,  that  you  can  instantly 
detect  artifice  in  others  ?    Oh,  Laura ! 

Mrs.  P.  We  can  detect  all  sorts  of  things.  The  inferior 
animals  have  instincts,  you  know.  (I  must  say  my  wife  is 
always  very  satirical  upon  this  point  of  the  relative  rank  of  the 
sexes.)  One  thing  I  am  sure  of  is  that  she  is  not  happy;  and 
oh,  Pen  !  that  she  does  not  care  much  for  her  little  girl. 

Pendennis.  How  do  you  know  that,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  P.  We  went  upstairs  to  see  the  child  after  dinner. 
It  was  at  my  wish.  The  mother  did  not  oflFer  to  go.  The 
child  was  awake  and  crying.  Lady  Clara  did  not  offer  to  take 
it.  Ethel — Miss  Newcome  took  it,  rather  to  my  surprise,  for 
she  seems  very  haughty,  and  the  nurse,  who  I  suppose  was  at 
supper,  came  running  up  at  the  noise,  and  then  the  poor  little 
thing  was  quiet. 

Pendennis.  I  remember  we  heard  the  music  as  the  dining- 
room  door  was  open ;  and  Newcome  said,  **  That  is  what  you 
will  have  to  expect,  Pendennis." 

Mrs.  P.  Hush,  sir !  If  my  baby  cries,  I  think  you  must 
expect  me  to  nm  out  of  the  room.     I  liked  Miss  Newcome 
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after  seeing  her  with  the  poor  little  thing.     She  looked  so 
handsome  as  she  walked  with  it !     I  longed  to  have  it  myself. 

Pendennis.    Tout  vient  a  la  fin,  a  qui  sait  .  .  . 

Mrs.  P.  Don't  be  silly.  What  a  dreadful  dreadful  place 
this  great  world  of  yours  is,  Arthur ;  where  husbands  do  not 
seem  to  care  for  their  wives ;  where  mothers  do  not  love  their 
children ;  where  children  love  their  nurses  best ;  where  men 
talk  wliat  they  call  gallantry ! 

Pendennis.  What? 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  such  as  that  dreary,  languid,  pale,  bald,  ca- 
daverous, leering  man  whispered  to  me.  Oh,  how  I  dislike 
him !  I  am  sure  he  is  unkind  to  his  wife.  I  am  sure  he  has 
a  bad  temper ;  and  if  there  is  any  excuse  for 

Pendennis.  For  what? 

Mrs.  P.  For  nothing.  But  you  heard  yourself  that  he 
had  a  bad  temper,  and  spoke  sneeringly  to  his  wife.  What 
could  make  her  marry  him  ? 

Ptndennis.  Money,  and  the  desire  of  papa  and  mamma. 
For  the  same  reason  Clive*3  flame,  poor  Miss  Newcome,  ^as 
brought  out  to-day ;  that  vacant  seat  at  her  side  was  for  Lord 
Fariutosh,  who  did  not  come.  And  the  Marquis  not  being 
prt Mint,  the  Baron  took  his  innings.  Did  you  not  see  how 
tender  he  was  to  her.  and  how  fierce  poor  Clive  looked  ? 

3/ne.  P.  Lord  Highgate  was  very  attentive  to  Miss  New- 
come,  was  he  ? 

P^'hlrnni^.  And  some  years  ago  Lord  Highgate  was 
breaking  his  ht^rt  aU^ut  whom  do  you  think?  about  Lady 
Clara  Fulleyn.  our  host<rss  of  last  night.  He  was  Jack  Bel- 
sizo  then,  a  yoonger  son.  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  debt; 
and  of  oo::rs«:-  there  could  be  no  marriage.  Clive  was  present 
at  Baden  when  a  terrible  scene  took  place,  and  carried  off  poor 
Jack  to  Swiizerland  and  Italy,  where  he  remained  till  his 
fother  diixl,  and  he  o^une  in  to  the  title  in  which  be  now  re- 
joices. Ar.d  now  be  is  off  with  the  old  love,  Laura,  and  on 
with  t.l:e  new.  Why  do  vou  look  at  me  so  ?  Are  you  think- 
ing tV.a:  other  mc^rle  have  be«n  in  love  two  or  three  times  too? 

A/^.  r.  I  am  ihinking  that  I  should  not  like  to  live  in 
London,  Anhur. 

And  this  w^fts  all  that  Mrsw  Laun  coold  be  brought  to  say. 
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When  this  young  woman  chooses  to  be  silent,  there  is  no 
power  that  can  extract  a  word  from  her.  It  is  true  that  she 
is  generaUy  in  the  right ;  but  that  is  only  the  more  aggra- 
vating.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more  provoking,  after  a  dispute 
with  your  wife,  than  to  fin^  it  is  you,  and  not  she,  who  has 
been  in  the  wrong  ? 

Sir  Barnes  Newcome  politely  caused  us  to  understand  that 
the  entertainment  of  which  we  had  just  partaken  was  given 
in  honour  of  the  bride.  Glive  must  needs  not  be  outdone  in 
bospitahty ;  and  invited  us  and  others  to  a  fine  feast  at  the 
"  Star  and  Garter  "  at  Richmond,  where  Mrs.  Pendennis  was 
placed  at  his  right  hand.  I  smile  as  I  think  how  much  dining 
has  been  already  commemorated  in  these  veracious  pages;  but 
the  story  is  an  everyday  record ;  and  does  not  dining  form  a 
certain  part  of  the  pleasure  and  business  of  every  day  ?  It  is 
at  tliat  pleasant  hour  that  our  sex  has  the  privilege  of  meeting 
the  other.  The  morning  man  and  woman  alike  devote  to 
business ;  or  pass  mainly  in  the  company  of  their  own  kind. 
John  has  his  office;  Jane  her  household,  her  nursery,  her 
milliner,  her  daughters  and  their  masters.  In  the  country  he 
has  his  hunting,  his  fishing,  his  farming,  his  letters ;  she  her 
schools,  her  poor,  her  garden,  or  what  not.  Parted  through 
the  shining  hours,  and  improving  them,  let  us  trust,  we  come 
together  towards  sunset  only,  we  make  merry  and  amuse  our- 
selves. We  chat  with  our  pretty  neighbour,  or  survey  the 
young  ones  sporting;  we  make  love  and  are  jealous;  we  dance, 
or  obsequiously  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Cecilia's  music-book ; 
we  play  whist,  or  go  to  sleep  in  the  armchair,  according  to  our 
ages  and  conditions.  Snooze  gently  in  thy  armchair,  thou  easy 
bald-head !  play  your  whist,  or  read  your  novel,  or  talk  scan- 
ilal  over  your  work,  ye  worthy  dowagers,  and  fogies !  Mean- 
while the  young  ones  frisk  about,  or  dance,  or  sing,  or  laugh ; 
or  whisper  behind  curtains  in  moonlit  windows ;  or  shirk  away 
into  the  garden,  and  come  back  smelling  of  cigars;  nature 
having  made  them  so  to  do. 

Nature  at  this  time  irresistibly  impelled  Glive  Newcome 
towards  love-making.  It  was  pairing-season  with  him.  Mr. 
Clive  was  now  some  three-and-twenty  years  old ;  enough  has 


fA^z,  *s^i  \Mjfx»r.  i-.r  irxA  jxir,  vrJiti:  ^-ere  in  trath  sufficient 
V^  :zAd^'.  iiiisi  1  iiiin.::!  j-f  ixLtz  ~'.rzz:z  Jit^tT  'jq  wfeom  he  had  set 
iv-^  hhiarr.  v/l-:  fr.»iL  Tii'.ci,  izztz:i  ihi-  -rn^rramment  which  he 
:3k '^  V  2LT  viit   _r  trji^i  zt^T-r  k.-:^^  Lir  -tt*^^  avav  fw  three 

cij:i::r.r:«-  Lik:j-i  r  LiI  i»:c  :ik*^i  V/  'r^r  •<:  k-rrtrn  a^  they  were  in 
'/iir:-:  Vv  «>i^  T?ui*  }M-!!  '.T-T-  r  t^LCjiriif.t:  -v^r.  Sh^e  did  not  in 
luh  jfAi^t  £rziij-.  '->:  /  .':~.'  jtLj'.'v'r  .'" iiZmKiJ3t'j€L  &)  herscrlf ;  or 
f^{  h-n  ibi.'  l»r  Li  z*x  r^z^cL  z*.  'Jl^tzZ^  whrrC  •Cr:  spoke ;  she 
ct:r.7-:r*^i  viri.  i,  -?.,  b^-:  L«^L±rxfi.'   xtlo  w^r  Terv  modest  and 

JfcZrr*ia''.ir:  :    -ylL-    LrrT    LlrflAZjL  iJltl    -.    "Frril   p^*ra^«i:ii«  had  its. 

H^'/cJ^rr.n  S-zHf^.z^^-z  :-.•:  il-  Tarsjr-:  iijn:^  ih.*r  ehi-f  part  of  the 
htLtr:T^jiir.rr.'ziLZ.  1L:>-  H -«:h*:c  iz-i  L^ij  <JI:ira  w-ere  the  matrons 
wto  217^  ^hiT  riiJL:'::':!!  :f  "Ji^rii  i:rr*rrr:i':>r  :o  liLL*  laehelor  party. 
N-rri>rr  of  ;l»rlr  L-Lrr.aii/Lr  ^.'il*!  rt'-CL-:  to  GiTe's  Utile  fete; 
La-d  th-eT  :io<:  :I'--  '.i'.t  in-i  :!»;  H;*:.?^  of  O.-rr.ni'Xis  to  attend? 
Mj  Tntlrr.  iL.;*  •:  r  r:i  i-LJiir-  "^i*  inoth-rr  of  the  guests,  who 
f/T  Lir  c«4r:  foii.  i  :£_r:  c^uTT.  "^kr  Tbi:  t»>i  Tounz  fellows  call 
verr  •^:-r.  I^-r-.^i :r-r  ifrf.  Ex*f«  -l  iz.i  h-irr  powers  of  conver- 
^ktis'jr.  liy:  r\l  --Lil-r -".!.■'  LizL'.lj  rkficei  o-it  of  her  Deigh- 
loruhrxA  ii.i  ItL  \t  ibr  fi'ir  .f  D. -T 1  Hi.7T:.^te,  to  whom  the 
Mi.rr  wir  Ln^lL'.^i  :•:  nik-r  ?.:rn,-^l:  T^rr  Dlr^^ant.  But  Lord 
Hi^hz^;.^-  r.r '*•  ^  :i.:k  I'l.r  nm-^i  :ip^n  Lis  ceizhbonr,  who 
wa=  forc->ni  :o  >!!  -tiri-r-f  ;♦:■  Cict-iin  Crai^ktfcorpe.  which  had 
fedOsed  d"ik't!5  uj.  1  i^ir  j::!?^-  in  fomiTr  iaj:*.  and  wtrre  surely 
'i^ite  irooii  rr-':-"i_*..  :  r  ^nj  r?ir'jn  in  :hif  r^'.iim-  "  Lord  High- 
uate  5w^t  ix*:zi  ' '  '"i*>  N«r"»^c»:'me,  L*  he?"  said  the  testy  Major 
afterwards.  '•  Kr  ^eeni-^i  :-:»  me  :o  talk  t»>  Ladv  Clara  the 
whole  time.  Wli-n  I  awoke  in  the  .;^rderi  after  tiinner.  as  Mrs. 
Hol>=on  wa=  teliinj  one  of  her  c^jnfoind'f^i  iymz  stories,  I  found 
her  ati'iience  wa*  «liiiiini*hei  to  one.  Crackthcwpe.  Lord  High- 
gate,  and  La^ly  Clara,  we  had  all  l-e^n  sitting  there  when  the 
l/ankere=5  cut  in  in  :he  mi-ist  of  a  verv  good  storv  I  was 
telling  them,  which  ent^rtain^  them  verv  much*,  and  never 
ceased  talking  till  I  fell  off  into  a  dozr.  When  I  noosed  mysd( 
\p^2A,  *h*r  was  still  going  on.  Crackihorj^  was  off,  sm(^dng 
a  cigar  on  th»r  terrace :  my  Lord  and  Lady  Clara  were  no- 
where ;  and  you  four,  with  the  Httle  painter,  were  chatting 
cosilv  in  another  arbour.  Behaved  himself  Terv  well,  the 
little  painter.     lKx>sid  good  dinner  Ellis  gave  us.     Bat  as  fcr 
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Highgate  being  anx  soins  with  la  belle  Banqtiicre,  trust  me,  my 
boy,  he  is  .  .  .  upon  my  word,  my  dear,  it  seemed  to  me  his 
thoughts  went  quite  another  way.  To  be  sure.  Lady  Clara  is 
a  belle  Banquiire  too  now.  He !  he !  he  !  How  could  he  say 
he  had  no  carriage  to  go  home  in?  He  came  down  in  Crack- 
thorpe's  cab,  who  passed  us  just  now,  driving  back  young 
What-d'ye-call,  the  painter." 

Thus  did  the  Major  discourse,  as  we  returned  towards  the 
City.  I  could  see  in  the  open  carriage  which  followed  us  (Lady 
Clara  Newcome's)  Lord  Highgate's  white  hat,  by  Olive's  on  the 
back  seat. 

Laura  looked  at  her  husband.  The  same  thought  may 
have  crossed  their  minds,  though  neither  uttered  it;  but  al- 
though Sir  Barnes  and  Lady  Clara  Newcome  offered  us  other 
civilities  during  our  stay  in  London,  no  inducements  could 
induce  Laura  to  accept  the  proffered  friendship  of  that  lady. 
When  Lady  Clara  called,  my  wife  was  not  at  home ;  when 
she  invited  us,  Laura  pleaded  engagements.  At  first  she 
bestowed  on  Miss  Newcome,  too,  a  share  of  this  haughty  dis- 
like, and  rejected  the  advances  which  that  young  lady,  who 
professed  to  like  my  wife  very  much,  made  towards  an  intimacy. 
When  I  appealed  to  her  (for  Newcome's  house  was  after  all  a 
very  pleasant  one,  and  you  met  the  best  people  there),  my  wife 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  something  like  scorn,  and 
said :  "  Why  don't  I  like  Miss  Newcome  ?  of  course  because  I 
am  jealous  of  her — all  women,  you  know,  Arthur,  are  jealous 
of  such  beauties."  I  could  get  for  a  long  while  no  better  ex- 
planation than  these  sneers  for  my  wife's  antipathy  towards 
this  branch  of  the  Newcome  family ;  but  an  event  came  pre- 
sently which  silenced  my  remonstrances,  and  showed  to  me 
that  Laura  had  judged  Barnes  and  his  wife  only  too  well. 

Poor  Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome  had  reason  to  be  sulky  at 
the  neglect  which  all  the  Richmond  party  showed  her,  for  no- 
body, not  even  Major  Pendennis,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
listen  to  her  intellectual  conversation ;  nobody,  not  even  Lord 
Highgate,  would  drive  back  to  town  in  her  carriage,  though 
the  vehicle  was  large  and  empty,  and  Lady  Clara's  barouche, 
in  which  his  Lordship  chose  to  take  a  place,  had  already 
three  occupants  within  it : — but  in  spite  of  these  rebuffs  and 
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ii3Sia^xir*2i^six*  uii^  Tiria.Q*  libdj  of  BnntBstone  Square  was 
}>i^[a  ;;xfUL  utszir  £rx»^2KkSnirbd  mid  Lc^iud^le :  and  I  have  to 
r*i«*ri.  :2-  izh:  ynsfK^m  tissqfi^,  yet  one  more  feast  of  which 
Mr.  fciiti  Mr»-  P*gta^  t  i>  pan<Cfok  at  the  expense  of  the  most 

Aliiicisipi  Mr*  ijh,:=ni  h^TK  ^iso  appeared,  and  had  the  place 
of  hcocrir  11  iht  '.iikrifc'.^iirT  '.'f  bride,  I  am  bound  to  own  mv 
fjfciaxi  iiuA  Mr*.  H:*if!r:^  i^zir  made  us  the  pretext  of  her 
pATTT,  axti  iii:iia  iz.  r-iA^tj  h  wmb  dren  to  persons  of  a  much 
mc^e  ^xfth^a  ^y>  W^  w^rr  tLe  Br?$  to  arrive,  our  good  old 
Maj'.r,  iij-r  ij-j?*  irz:>tnjLl  .f  iDrii,  l«eArinjj  as  company.  Our 
hcis^rrs  wfte  LTia jr«j  III  zii'ii^Qai  s^iat^  and  splendoor ;  her  fat 
iKfrk  wa?  -imazijr'L weti  -rai  j^weis.  rich  bracelets  decorated  her 
arms,  ac^i  tht  Brnrij^i'i^-r  S-juare  Cornelia  had  likewise  her 
tMniHj  j^wei*  di=:iriiOr-i  r>::i:td  her.  priceless  male  and  female 
X*:wcvjme  ffenis,  fr*:*ii  iLr  King'?  College  voath,  with  whom  we 
haT^  T^'Me  a  Lrir:  fkfquafnxanc^.  and  his  elder  sister,  now 
entfrriiia  int»?  ibe  w.>rid.  d<<wii  to  the  last  little  ornament  of  the 
nnr=.erT,  in  a  pr'>ii:i:<:s  t^-^  sash,  with  ringkis  hoi  and  crisp 
from  the  tonirs  of  a  3Ia7Tiel«ji.e  hairdresser.  We  had  seen  the 
cbenb  faces  of  vjice  of  ihes-e  darlings  i»*essed  against  the 
draving-room  wind  >ws  as  oar  carriage  drore  up  to  the  door ; 
wh-ErD,  after  a  few  miiiTites'  c»:»nver5ation.  another  vehide  ar- 
riTiH^.  awav  iheT  dasb«e^i  ;o  the  window^  a^iain,  the  innocent 
little  dears  erring  out.  **  Here's  ;he  Mar«]ULS :  "  and  in  sadder 
tones,  ''Xo,  it  isn't  the  Marqaij;**bT  which  artless  expressions 
they  showed  how  eajrr  thiey  were  to  behold  an  expected  guest 
of  a  rank  only  inferior  to  I>akes  in  this  great  empire. 

Patting  two  and  two  together,  as  the  saying  is,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  me  to  gues>  who  the  expected  Marquis  was — 
and,  indeed,  the  Kind's  College  yonth  set  that  question  at  once 
to  rest,  by  waggini:  his  head  at  me,  and  winking  his  eye,  and 
saying,  "  We  expect  Farintosh." 

"  WTiv,  mv  dearest  children,"  Matronlv  Virtoe  exclaimed. 
'*thLs  anriety  to  behold  the  young  Marquis  of  Farintosh, 
whom  we  expect  at  our  modest  table,  Mrs.  Pendennis,  to-day? 
Twice  you  have  been  at  the  window  in  your  eagerness  to  look 
for  him.  LouLsa,  you  silly  child,  do  you  imagine  that  his 
Jjordship  will  appear  in  his  robes  and  coronet  ?    Bodolf,  yoa 
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absurd  boy,  do  you  think  that  a  Marquis  is  other  than  a  man  ? 
I  have  never  admired  aught  but  intellect,  Mrs.  Pendennis; 
Hiaty  let  us  be  thankful,  is  the  only  true  title  to  distinction 
in  our  country  nowadays." 

**  Begad,  sir,"  whispers  the  old  Major  to  me,  "intellect  may 
be  a  doosid  fine  thing,  but  in  my  opinion  a  Marquisate  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  a  year — I  should  say  the  Farin- 
tosh  property,  with  the  Glenlivat  estate,  and  the  Roy  property 
in  England,  must  be  worth  nineteen  thousand  a  year  at  the 
very  lowest  figure ;  and  I  remember  when  this  young  man's 
father  was  only  Tom  Roy  of  the  42nd,  with  no  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  title,  and  doosidly  out  at  elbows  too  ...  I 
say  what  does  the  bankeress  mean  by  chattering  about  intel- 
lect ?  Hang  me,  a  Marquis  is  a  Marquis ;  and  Mrs.  Newcome 
knows  it  as  well  as  I  do."  My  good  Major  was  growing  old, 
and  was  not  unnaturally  a  little  testy  at  the  manner  in  wliich 
his  hostess  received  him.  Truth  to  tell,  she  hardly  took  any 
notice  of  him,  and  cut  down  a  couple  of  the  old  gentleman's 
stories  before  he  had  been  five  minutes  in  the  room. 

To  our  party  presently  comes  the  host  with  a  flurried 
countenance,  in  a  white  waistcoat,  holding  in  his  hand  an  open 
letter,  towards  which  his  wife  looks  with  some  alarm.  **  How 
dy'  doo,  Lady  Clara ;  how  dy'  doo,  Ethel  ?  "  he  says,  saluting 
those  ladies  whom  the  second  carriage  had  brought  to  us. 
"  Sir  Barnes  is  not  coming,  that's  one  place  vacant ;  that. 
Lady  Clara,  you  won't  mind,  you  see  him  at  home ;  but  here's 
a  disappointment  for  you.  Miss  Newcome:  Lord  Farintosh 
can't  come." 

At  this,  two  of  the  children  cry  out  "  Oh  !  oh !  "  with  such 
a  melancholy  accent  that  Miss  Newcome  and  Lady  Clara  burst 
out  laughing. 

"Got  a  dreadful  toothache,"  said  Mr.  Hobson;  "here's 
his  letter." 

"Hang  it,  what  a  bore!"  cries  artless  young  King's 
College. 

"  Why  a  bore,  Samuel  ?  A  bore,  as  you  call  it,  for  Lord 
Farintosh,  I  grant;  but  do  you  suppose  that  the  high  in 
station  are  exempt  from  the  ills  of  mortality  ?  I  know  nothing 
more  painful  than  a  toothache,"  exclaims  a  virtuous  matron, 
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Ttf-^  was  mndi 
tetter  pleased 
TnhCfiTethui 
vnh  some  of 
his  rehtiresto 
viioai  I  had 
pncSiHited  her. 
Hisbcecartkd 


datioD  with  it 
that  few  honest 
p£i:^>le  could 
tv&i^.  He  VIS 
alvaj^  a  wel- 
come fneod  in 
oar  lodgings. 
and  even  oar  uncle  the  Major  sizoined  his  apiKoral  of  the  lad 
aa  a  jtmng  fellow  of  very  good  manners  and  feelings,  who,  il 
be  chose  to  throw  hims«lf  awar  and  be  a  painter,  ma  jm,  w«e 
rich  enough  do  doubt  to  foUow  his  own  caprices.  Clive  exe- 
cute<l  a  capital  bead  of  Major  Pendeimis,  which  now  han^  in 
oor  drawing-room  at  Fairoaks :  and  reminds  me  of  that  friend 
of  my  jrontfa.  Clive  occnpied  ancient  lofty  chambers  in  Han- 
over Square  now.  He  had  famished  them  in  an  antique 
manner,  with  hangings,  cabinets,  carved  work,  Venice  passes, 
fine  prints,  and  water-coloor  sketches  of  good  pictures  by  bis 
own  and  other  hands.    He  had  horses  to  ride,  and  a  liberal 
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j)Qr8e  full  of  paternal  money.  Many  fine  equipages  drew  up 
opposite  to  his  chambers :  few  artists  had  such  luck  as  young 
Mr.  Clive.  And  above  his  own  chambers  were  other  three 
which  the  young  gentleman  had  hired,  and  where,  says  he, 
**  I  hope  ere  very  long  my  dear  old  father  will  be  lodging  with 
me.  In  another  year  he  says  he  thinks  he  will  be  able  to 
come  home ;  when  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  are  quite  settled. 
You  shake  your  head!  w4iy?  The  shares  are  worth  four  timea 
what  we  gave  for  them.  We  are  men  of  fortune,  Pen,  I  give 
you  my  word.  You  should  see  how  much  they  make  of  me 
at  Baines  &  Jolly's,  and  how  civil  they  are  to  me  at  Hobson 
Brothers' !  I  go  into  the  City  now  and  then,  and  see  our  man- 
ager, Mr.  Blackmore.  He  tells  me  such  stories  about  indigo, 
and  wool,  and  copper,  and  sicca  rupees,'and  Company's  rupees. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  the  business,  but  my  father  likes 
me  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Blackmore.  Dear  Cousin  Barnes  is  for 
ever  asking  me  to  dinner ;  I  might  call  Lady  Clara  Clara  if  I 
liked,  a«  Sam  Newcome  does  in  Bryanstone  Square.  You 
can't  think  how  kind  they  are  to  me  there.  My  aunt  re- 
proaches me  tenderly  for  not  going  there  oftener — it's  not 
very  good  fun  dining  in  Bryanstone  Square,  is  it  ?  And  she 
praises  my  cousin  Maria  to  me — you  should  hear  my  aunt 
praise  her !  I  have  to  take  Maria  down  to  dinner  ;  to  sit  by 
the  piano  and  listen  to  her  songs  in  all  languages.  Do  you 
know  Maria  can  sing  Hungarian  and  Polish  besides  your  com- 
mon German,  Spanish,  and  Italian?  Those  I  have  at  our  other 
agents,  Baines  &  Jolly's — Baines's  that  is  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  where  the  girls  are  prettier  and  just  as  civil  to  me  as  at 
Aunt  Hobson's."  And  here  Clive  would  amuse  us  by  the 
accounts  which  he  gave  us  of  the  snares  which  the  Misses 
Baines^  those  young  sirens  of  Regent's  Park,  set  for  him ;  of 
the  songs  which  they  sang  to  enchant  him,  the  albums  in 
which  they  besought  him  to  draw;  the  thousand  winning 
ways  which  they  employed  to  bring  him  into  their  cave  in  York 
Terrace.  But  neither  Circe's  smiles  nor  Calypso's  blandish- 
ments had  any  effect  on  him ;  his  ears  were  stopped  to  their 
music,  and  his  eyes  rendered  dull  to  their  charms  by  those  of 
the  flighty  young  enchantress  with  whom  my  wife  had  of  late 
made  acquaintance. 
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CiipitAiiitt  •f*oi;^-h  hr-  -wo.-,  vl:  jouni:  fcC«jTr  wan  !?till  very 
affiahlr.  ffr:  fr  ivf^r,  no  oui  fhr:n<li  in  his  prosperity ;  and  the 
lofty  anti/}T*t^  '^harr.r^r*  ':^oni'i  not  ^infrequently  fc^  lighted  up 
at  nijrhtrt  Vj  recehe  P,  B.  an«t  T^'.ine  of  the  old  eroniea  of  the 
'•Harii.:/'  and  soc^e  of  the  Gan'ii-hites,  who.  if  Give  had  been 
of  a  nau.ifr  that  ^-^a  to  be  rp«:iled  by  da(tery,  had  certainly 
done  rfiU'r.:-:  to  the  j^^-iiii:  li-ar:.  Gan«iidh  himself,  when 
Give  jjftid  a  vUit  %»)  that  LU"i!trioa-  amst':)  Academy,  received 
hk  ffffmer  pnpil  as  if  the  yoong  fellow  had  been  a  sovereign 
prinre  almoist,  aeeoxnpanied  Lim  to  his  horse^  and  woold  have 
held  hid  atirmp  2kn  he  monnteti.  whilst  the  beaotifal  daoghters 
of  the  hon.''.e  waved  adienx  to  him  from  the  parkmr  window. 
To  the  yonng  men  aA.'^emble^I  in  his  stadio^  Gandish  was  never 
tired  of  talking  about  Clive.  The  Profetwor  would  take  oeea- 
sion  to  inform  them  that  he  had  been  to  visit  his  distmgniahed 
yonnj(  friend,  Mr.  Newcome,  roa  of  Colonel  Newcome;  ttmt 
lant  evening  he  had  been  prt:'*ent  at  an  elegant  entertainment 
at  Mr.  Newcome's  new  apartments.  Clivers  drawings  wcse 
hnng  up  in  Gandish's  gallery,  and  pointer!  out  to  visiton  hj 
the  worthy  Profe>iw>r.  On  one  or  two  oecaraons  I  was  allowed 
to  Ijecome  a  bachelor  agam,  and  participate  in  these  joivial 
me-etingH.  How  guilty  my  coat  was  on  my  retnm  hmne;  how 
hanghty  the  lookn  of  the  mi^^tress  of  my  house,  as  she  bade 
Martha  carry  away  the  obnoxioas  garment !  How  grand  F.  B. 
nffed  to  be  as  president  of  Give's  smoking-party,  where  he  laid 
down  the  law,  talked  the  mo>t  talk,  sang  the  joJIiest  Bcokg,  and 
consumefl  the  most  drink  of  all  the  jolly  talkers  and  drinkers! 
Clive'fl  popularity  rose  prodigiously ;  not  only  yonngslers,  but 
old  pra^rtitioners  of  the  fine  art^.  landed  his  talents.  What 
a  Hhame  that  his  pictures  were  all  refused  this  year  at  the 
Academy !  Mr.  8mee,  B.A.,  was  indignant  at  their  rejection, 
but  J.  J.  confessed  with  a  sigh,  and  Clive  owne<l  good-natnredly, 
that  he  had  been  neglecting  his  business,  and  that  his  pictures 
were  not  so  good  as  those  of  two  years  before.  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Clive  went  to  too  many  balls  and  parties,  to  clubs  and 
jovial  entertainments,  besides  losing  yet  more  time  in  that 
other  pursuit  we  wot  of.  Meanwhile  J.  J.  went  steadily  on 
with  his  work,  no  day  passecl  witliout  a  line ;  and  Fame  was 
not  very  far  off,  though  this  he  heeded  but  little;  and  Art, 
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ole  mistress,  rewarded  him  for  his  steady  and  fond  pur- 
jf  her. 

Look  at  him,"  Clive  would  say  with  a  aigh.     "  Isn't  he 

aortal  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  envied  ?    He  is  so  fcmd 

3  ni't  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  no  attraction  like  it  for 

He  runs  to  hie  easel  at  sunrise,  and  sits  before  it  caress- 


bis  picture  all  day  till  nightfall.  He  takes  leave  of  it  sadly 
1  dark  comes,  qtends  the  night  in  a  Life  Academy,  and 
OB  next  morning  Aa  m^.  Of  all  the  pieces  of  good  for- 
which  can  befall  a  man,  in  not  this  the  greatest :  to  have 
desire,  and  then  never  tire  of  it '?  I  have  been  in  such  a 
with  my  own  shortcomings  that  I  have  dashed  my  foot 
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through  the  canvases,  and  vowed  I  would  smash  my  palette 
and  easel.     Sometimes  I  succeed  a  little  better  in  my  work, 
and  then  it  will  happen  for  half  an  hour  that  I  am  pleased, 
but  pleased  at  what  ?  pleased  at  drawing  Mr.  Muggins's  head 
rather  like  Mr.  Muggins.     Why,  a  thousand  fellows  can  do 
better;  and  when  one  day  I  reach  my  very  best,  thousands  will 
be  able  to  do  better  still.    Ours  is  a  trade  for  which  nowadays 
there  is  no  excuse  unless  one  can  be  great  in  it ;  and  I  feel  I 
have  not  the  stuff  for  that.    No.  666.  Portrait  of  Joseph  Mug- 
gins, Esq.,  Newcome,  George  Street.    No.  979.  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Muggins,  on  her  grey  pony,  Newcome.     No.  579.  Portrait  of 
Joseph  Muggins,  Esq.'s  dog  Toby,  Newcome — this  is  what  Tm 
fit  for.     These  are  the  victories  I  have  set  myself  on  achiev- 
ing.    Oh,  Mrs.  Pendennis !  isn't  it  humiliating  ?    Why  isn't 
there  a  war  ?    Why  can't  I  go  and  distinguish  myself  some- 
where and  be  a  general  ?    Why  haven't  I  a  genius  ?    I  say, 
Pen,  sir,  why  haven't  I  a  genius?    There  is  a  painter  who 
lives  hard  by,  and  who  sends  sometimes  to  beg  me  to  come 
and  look  at  his  work.     He  is  in  the  Muggins  line  too.    He 
gets  his  canvases  with  a  good  light  upon  them :  excludes  the 
contemplation  of  all  other  objects,  stands  beside  his  pictures 
in  an  attitude  himself,  and  thinks  that  he  and  they  are 
masterpieces.    Masterpieces !   Oh  me,  what  drivelling  wretches 
we  are  !     Fame  ! — except  that  of  just  the  one  or  two — what's 
the  use  of  it  ?     I  say.  Pen,  would  you  feel  particularly  proud 
now  if  you  had  written  Hayley's  poems  ?    And  as  for  a  second 
place  in  painting,  who  would  care  to  be  Garavaggio  or  Garacci? 
I  wouldn't  give  a  straw  to  be  Garacci  or  Garavaggio.     I  would 
just  as  soon  be  yonder  artist  who  is  painting  up  Foker's 
Entire  over  the  public-house  at  the  corner.     He  will  have  his 
payment  afterwards,  five  shillings  a  day,  and  a  pot  of  beer. 
Your  head  a  little  more  to  the  light,  Mrs.  Pendennis,  if  you 
please.     I  am  tiring  you,  I  dare  say,  but  then,  oh,  I  am  doing 
it  so  badly !  " 

I,  for  my  part,  thought  Glive  was  making  a  very  pretty 
drawing  of  my  wife,  and  having  affairs  of  my  own  to  attend  to, 
would  often  leave  her  at  his  chambers  as  a  sitter,  or  find  him 
at  our  lodgings  visiting  her.  They  became  the  very  greatest 
friends.     I  knew  the  young  fellow  could  have  no  better  friend 
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than  Laura;  and  not  being  ignorant  of  the  malady  under 
which  he  was  labouring,  concluded  naturally  and  justly  that 
Clive  grew  so  fond  of  my  wife,  not  for  her  sake  entirely,  but 
for  his  own,  because  he  could  pour  his  heart  out  to  her,  and 
her  sweet  kindness  and  compassion  would  soothe  him  in  his 
unhappy  condition. 

Miss  Ethel,  I  have  said,  also  professed  a  great  fondness 
for  Mrs.  Pendennis ;  and  there  was  that  charm  in  the  young 
lady's  manner  which  speedily  could  overcome  even  female 
jealousy.  Perhaps  Laura  determined  magnanimously  to  con- 
quer it ;  perhaps  she  hid  it  so  as  to  vex  me  and  prove  the  in- 
justice of  my  suspicions;  perhaps,  honestly,  she  was  conquered 
by  the  young  beauty,  and  gave  her  a  regard  and  admnation 
which  the  other  knew  she  could  inspire  whenever  she  had  the 
will.  My  wife  was  fairly  captivated  by  her  at  length.  The 
untamable  young  creature  was  docile  and  gentle  in  Laura's 
presence;  modest,  natural,  amiable,  full  of  laughter  and 
spirits,  delightful  to  see  and  to  hear;  her  presence  cheered  our 
quiet  little  household;  her  charm  fascinated  my  wife  as  it  had 
subjugated  poor  Clive.  Even  the  reluctant  Farintosh  was 
compelled  to  own  her  power,  and  confidentially  told  his  male 
friends,  that,  hang  it,  she  was  so  handsome,  and  so  clever,  and 
80  confoundedly  pleasant  and  fascinating,  and  that — that  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  popping  the  fatal  question  ever  so 
many  times,  by  Jove !  "  And  hang  it,  you  know,"  his  Lord- 
ship would  say,  "  I  don't  want  to  marry  until  I  have  had  my 
fling,  you  know.'*  As  for  Chve,  Ethel  treated  him  like  a  boy^ 
like  a  big  brother.  She  was  jocular,  kind,  pert,  pleasant  with 
him,  ordered  him  on  her  errands,  accepted  his  bouquets  and 
compUments,  admired  his  drawings,  liked  to  hear  him  praised, 
and  took  his  part  in  all  companies ;  laughed  at  his  sighs,  and 
frankly  owned  to  Laura  her  hking  for  him  and  her  pleasure  in 
seeing  him.  "Why,"  said  she,  "should  not  I  be  happy  as 
long  as  the  sunshine  lasts  ?  To-morrow,  I  know,  will  be  glum 
and  dreary  enough.  When  Grandmamma  comes  back  I  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  come  and  see  you.  When  I  am  settled  in 
life — eh !  I  shall  be  settled  in  life !  Do  not  grudge  me  my 
holiday,  Laura.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  stupid  it  is  to  be  in  the 
world,  and  how  much  pleasanter  to  come  and  talk,  and  laugh, 
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much  ?  Compared  to  the  possession  of  that  priceless  treasure 
and  happiness  unspeakable,  a  perfect  faith,  what  has  Life  to 
oflfer  ?  I  see  before  me  now  her  sweet  grave  face  as  she  looks 
out  from  the  balcony  of  the  little  Richmond  villa  we  occupied 
during  the  first  happy  year  after  our  marriage,  follo\^ing  Ethel 
Newcome,  who  rides  away,  with  a  staid  groom  behind  her,  to 
her  brother's  summer  residence,  not  far  distant.  Clive  had 
been  with  us  in  the  morning,  and  had  brought  us  stirring 
news.  The  good  Colonel  was  by  this  time  on  his  way  home. 
"If  Clive  could  tear  himself  away  from  London,"  the  good 
man  wrote  (and  we  thus  saw  he  was  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  young  man's  mind),  "why  should  not  Clive  go  and  meet 
his  father  at  Malta  ?  "  He  was  feverish  and  eager  to  go ;  and 
his  two  friends  strongly  counselled  him  to  take  the  journey. 
In  the  midst  of  our  talk  Miss  Ethel  came  among  us.  She  ar- 
rived flushed  and  in  high  spirits ;  she  rallied  Clive  upon  his 
^oomy  looks;  she  turned  rather  pale,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  when 
she  heard  the  news.  Then  she  coldly  told  him  she  thought 
the  voyage  must  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  would  do  him  good  : 
it  was  pleasanter  than  that  journey  she  was  going  to  take  her- 
self with  her  grandmother,  to  those  dreary  German  springs 
which  the  old  Countess  frequented  year  after  year.  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis,  having  business,  retired  to  his  study,  •  whither  pre- 
sently Mrs.  Laura  followed,  having  to  look  for  her  scissors,  or 
a  book  she  wanted,  or  upon  some  pretext  or  other.  She  sat 
down  in  the  conjugal  study;  not  one  word  did  either  of  us  say 
for  awhile  about  the  young  people  left  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  yonder.  Laura  talked  about  our  own  home  at  Fairoaks, 
which  our  tenants  were  about  to  vacate.  She  vowed  and  de- 
clared that  we  must  live  at  Fairoaks ;  that  Clavering,  with  all 
its  tittle-tattle  and  stupid  inhabitants,  was  better  than  this 
wicked  London.  Besides,  there  were  some  new  and  very  plea- 
sant families  settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  Clavering  Park 
was  taken  by  some  delightful  people — **  and  you  know,  Pen, 
you  were  always  very  fond  of  fly-fishing,  and  may  fish  the 

Brawl,  as  you  used  in  old  days,  when *'     The  lips  of  the 

IH-etty  satirist  who  alluded  to  these  unpleasant  bygones  were 
silenced  as  they  deserved  to  be  by  Mr.  Pendennis.  **Do  you 
think,  sir,  I  did  not  know,"  says  the  sweetest  voice  in  the 
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world,  "when  you  went  out  on  your  fishing  excursions  with 
Miss  Amory  ? "  Again  the  flow  of  words  is  checked  by  the 
styptic  previously  applied. 

"I  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Pendennis,  archly,  bending  over  his 
wife's  fair  hand, — "I  wonder  whether  this  kind  of  thing  is 
taking  place  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Arthur.  It  is  time  to  go  back  to  them.  Why, 
I  declare  I  have  been  three-quarters  of  an  hour  away  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  they  will  much  miss  you,  my  dear,"  says 
the  gentleman. 

"She  is  certainly  very  fond  of  him.  She  is  always  coming 
here.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  to  hear  you  read  Shakspeare, 
Arthur ;  or  your  new  novel,  though  it  is  very  pretty.  I  wish 
Ledy  Kew  and  her  sixty  thousand  pounds  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea." 

"But  she  says  she  is  going  to  portion  her  younger  lirothen> 
with  a  part  of  it ;  she  told  Clive  so,"  remarks  Mr.  Pendennis. 

"  For  sliame!    Why  does  not  Barnes  Newcome  i)ortion  his 

younger  brothers  ?    I  have  no  patience  with  that Why ! 

Goodness!  There  is  Clive  going  away,  actually!  Clive!  Mr. 
Newcome ! "  But  though  my  wife  ran  to  the  study  window 
and  beckoned  our  friend,  he  only  shook  his  head,  jumped  on 
his  horse,  and  rode  away  gloomily. 

"  Ethel  had  been  crying  when  I  went  into  the  room,'  Laura 
afterwards  told  me.  "I  knew  she  had;  but  she  looked  up 
from  some  flowers  over  which  she  was  bending,  began  to  laugh 
and  rattle,  would  talk  about  nothing  but  Lady  Hautbois'  great 
breakfast  the  day  before,  and  the  most  insufferable  Mayfair 
jargon ;  and  then  declared  it  was  time  to  go  home  to  dress  for 
Mrs.  Booth's  drjeuner,  which  was  to  take  place  that  after- 
noon." 

And  so  Miss  Newcome  rode  away — ba<;k  amongst  the  roses 
and  the  rouges — back  amongst  the  fiddling,  flirting,  flattery, 
falseness — and  Laura's  sweet  serene  face  looked  after  her  de- 
parting. Mrs.  Booth's  was  a  very  grand  dejeuner.  We  read 
in  the  newspapers  a  list  of  the  greatest  names  there :  a  Eoyal 
Duke  and  Duchess,  a  German  Highness,  a  Hindoo  Nabob,  &c.; 
and  amongst  the  Marquises,  Farintosh ;  and  amongst  the  Lords, 
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Higbgate ;  and  Lady  Clara  Newcome  and  Miss  Newcome,  who 
looked  killing,  our  acquaintance  Captain  Crackthorpe  informs 
us,  and  who  was  in  perfectly  stunning  spirits.  "His  Imperial 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Farintosh  is  wild  about  her,"  the 
Captain  said,  "  and  our  poor  young  friend  Clive  may  just  go 
and  hang  himself.  Dine  with  us  at  the  '  Gar  and  Starter '  ? 
Jolly  party.  Oh,  I  forgot !  married  man  now !  '*  So  saying, 
the  Captain  entered  the  hostelry  near  which  I  met  him,  leav- 
ing this  present  chronicler  to  return  to  his  own  home. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

AN    OLD    FIUEKD. 

MIGHT  open  the  present 
chapter  as  a  contemporaTy 
writer  of  Bomance  is  occa- 
sionally in  the  habit  of  com- 
menciug  his  tales  of  Chi- 
valry, by  a  descriptioD  of  a 
November  afternoon,  with 
falling  leaves,  tawny  for- 
eatfl,  gathering  Btorms,  and 
other  autumnal  pheno- 
mena; and  two  horsemen 
winding  up  the  romantic 
road  which  leads  from — 
from  Richmond  Bridge  to 
the  "  Star  and  Grartcr." 
The  one  rider  is  youthful, 
and  has  a  blonde  musta- 
^  ^      ^'  chio ;    the    cheek  of  the 

other  has  been  browned  by  foreign  suns ;  it  is  easy  to  see  by 
tlie  manner  in  which  he  bestrides  his  powerful  charger  that 
he  has  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  He  looks  as  if  he  had 
faced  his  country's  enemies  on  many  a  field  of  Eastern  battle. 
The  cavaliers  alight  before  the  gate  of  a  cottage  on  Richmond 
Hill,  where  a  gentleman  receives  them  with  eager  welcome. 
Their  steeds  are  accommodated  at  a  neighbom'ing  hostelry, — I 
pause  in  the  midst  of  the  description,  for  the  reader  has  made 
the  acquaintance  of  our  two  horsemen  long  since.     It  is  Clive 
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returned  from  Malta,  from  Gibraltar,  from  Seville,  from  Cadiz, 
and  with  him  our  dear  old  friend  the  Colonel.  His  campaigns 
are  over,  his  sword  is  hung  up,  he  leaves  Eastern  suns  and 
battles  to  warm  young  blood.  Welcome  back  to  England,  dear 
Colonel  and  kind  friend  \  How  quickly  the  years  have  passed 
since  he  has  been  gone !  There  is  a  streak  or  two  more  silver 
in  his  hair.  The  wrinkles  about  his  honest  eyes  are  somewhat 
deeper,  but  their  look  is  as  steadfast  and  kind  as  in  the  early, 
almost  boyish  days  when  we  first  knew  him. 

We  talk  awhile  about  the  Colonel's  voyage  home,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  Spanish  journey,  the  handsome  new  quarters  in 
which  CUve  has  installed  his  father  and  himself,  my  own  altered 
condition  in  life,  and  what  not.  During  the  conversation  a 
little  querulous  voice  makes  itself  audible  abovestairs,  at  which 
noise  Mr.  Clive  begins  to  laugh,  and  the  Colonel  to  smile.  It  is 
for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe  Mr.  Chve  listens  to  the  Uttle  voice; 
indeed,  it  is  only  since  about  six  weeks  that  that  small  organ 
has  been  heard  in  the  world  at  all.  Laura  Pendennis  beUeves 
its  tones  to  be  the  sweetest,  the  most  interesting,  the  most 
mirth-inspiring,  the  most  pitiful  and  pathetic,  that  ever  baby 
uttered;  which  opinions,  of  course,  are  backed  by  Mrs,  Hokey, 
the  confidential  nurse.  Laura's  husband  is  not  so  rapturous ; 
but,  let  us  trust,  behaves  in  a  way  becoming  a  man  and  a  father. 
We  forego  the  description  of  his  feelings  as  not  pertaining  to 
the  history  at  present  under  consideration.  A  little  while  before 
the  dinner  is  served,  the  lady  of  the  cottage  comes  down  to 
greet  her  husband's  old  friends. 

And  here  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  a  third  description,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story  to  be  sure,  but  which,  if  pro- 
perly hit  oflf,  might  fill  half  a  page  very  prettily.  For  is  not  a 
young  mother  one  of  the  sweetest  sights  which  life  shows  us  ? 
If  she  has  been  beautiful  before,  does  not  her  present  pure  joy 
give  a  character  of  refinement  and  sacredness  almost  to  her 
1)eauty,  touch  her  sweet  cheeks  with  fairer  blushes,  and  impart 
I  know  not  what  serene  brightness  to  her  eyes?  I  give  warn- 
ing to  the  artist  who  designs  the  pictures  for  this  veracious 
story,  to  make  no  attempt  at  this  subject.  I  never  would  be 
satisfied  with  it  were  his  drawing  ever  so  good. 

When  Sir  Charles  Grandison  stepped  up  and  made  his  very 
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beautifullest  bow  to  Miss  Byron,  I  am  sure  his  gracious  dignity 
never  exceeded  that  of  Colonel  Newcome's  first  greeting  to  Mrs. 
Pendennis.  Of  course  from  the  very  moment  they  beheld  one 
another  they  became  friends.  Are  not  most  of  our  likings  thus 
instantaneous?  Before  she  came  down  to  see  him,  Laura  had 
put  on  one  of  the  Colonel's  shawls — the  crimson  one,  with  the 
red  palm-leaves  and  the  border  of  many  colours.  As  for  the 
white  one,  the  priceless,  the  gossamer,  the  fairy  web,  which 
might  pass  through  a  ring,  t)uit^  every  lady  must  be  aware, 
was  already  appropriated  to  cover  the  cradle,  or  what  I  beheve 
is  called  the  bassinet,  of  Master  Pendennis. 

So  we  all  became  the  very  best  of  friends  ;  and  during  the 
winter  months,  whilst  we  still  resided  at  Richmond,  the  Colonel 
was  my  wife's  constant  visitor.  He  often  came  without  Clive. 
He  did  not  care  for  the  world  which  the  young  gentleman  fre- 
quented, and  was  more  pleased  and  at  home  by  my  wife's 
fireside  than  at  more  noisy  and  splendid  entertainments.  And 
Laura  being  a  sentimental  person  interested  in  pathetic  novels 
and  all  unhappy  attachments,  of  course  she  and  the  Colonel 
talked  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Clive's  little  affair,  over  which 
they  would  have  such  deep  confabulations,  that  even  when  the 
master  of  the  house  appeared.  Paterfamilias,  the  man  whom, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Portman,  Mrs.  Laura  had  sworn 
to  love,  honour,  &c.,  these  two  guilty  ones  would  be  silent,  or 
change  the  subject  of  conversation,  not  caring  to  admit  such 
an  unsympathising  i)er8on  as  myself  mto  their  conspiracy. 

From  many  a  talk  which  they  have  had  together  since  the 
Colonel  and  his  son  embraced  at  Malta,  Clive's  father  had  been 
led  to  see  how  strongly  the  passion,  which  our  friend  had  once 
fought  and  mastered,  had  now  taken  ix)ssession  of  the  young 
man.  The  unsatisfied  longing  left  him  indifferent  to  all  other 
objects  of  previous  desire  or  ambition.  The  misfortune  dark- 
ened the  sunshine  of  his  spirit,  and  clouded  the  world  before 
his  eyes.  He  passed  hours  in  his  painting-room,  though  he 
tore  up  what  he  did  there.  He  forsook  his  usual  haimts,  or 
appeared  amongst  his  old  comrades  moody  and  silent.  From 
cigar-smoking,  which  I  own  to  be  a  reprehensible  practice,  he 
plunged  into  still  deeper  and  darker  dissipation;  for  I  am 
sorry  to  say  he  took  to  pipes  and  the  strongest  tobacco,  for 
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which  there  is  no  excuse.  Our  young  man  was  changed. 
During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  months  the  malady  had  been 
increasiiig  on  him,  of  which  we  have  not  chosen  to  describe  at 
length  the  stages ;  knowing  very  well  that  the  reader  (the  male 
reader  at  least)  does  not  care  a  fig  about  other  people's  senti- 
mental perplexities,  and  is  not  wrapped  up  heart  and  soul  in 
Olive's  affairs  like  his  father,  whose  rest  was  disturbed  if  the 
boy  had  a  headache,  or  who  would  have  stripped  the  coat  off 
his  back  to  keep  his  darling's  feet  warm. 

The  object  of  this  hopeless  passion  had,  meantime,  returned 
to  the  custody  of  the  dark  old  duenna,  from  which  she  had 
been  liberated  for  awhile.  Lady  Kew  had  got  her  health  again, 
by  means  of  the  prescriptions  of  some  doctors,  or  by  the  effi- 
cacy of  some  baths ;  and  was  again  on  foot  and  in  the  world, 
tramping  about  in  her  grim  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Lady  Julia, 
we  are  led  to  believe,  had  retired  upon  half-pay,  and  into  an 
inglorious  exile  at  Brussels,  with  her  sister,  the  outlaw's  wife, 
by  whose  bankrupt  fireside  she  was  perfectly  happy.  Miss 
Newcome  was  now  her  grandmother's  companion,  and  they 
had  been  on  a  tour  of  visits  in  Scotland,  and  were  journeying 
from  country  house  to  country  house  about  the  time  when  our 
good  Oolonel  returned  to  his  native  shores. 

The  Oolonel  loved  his  nephew  Barnes  no  better  than  before 
perhaps,  though  we  must  say,  that  since  his  return  from  India 
the  young  baronet's  conduct  had  been  particularly  friendly. 
"  No  doubt  marriage  had  improved  him ;  Lady  Olara  seemed 
a  good-natured  young  woman  enough;  besides,"  says  the 
Colonel,  wagging  his  good  old  head  knowingly,  **  Tom  New- 
come  of  the  Bundelcund  Bank  is  a  personage  to  be  concili- 
ated ;  whereas  Tom  Newcome  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry  was  not 
worth  Master  Barnes's  attention.  He  has  been  very  good  and 
kind  on  the  whole ;  so  have  his  friends  been  uncommonly  civil. 
There  was  Olive's  acquaintance,  Mr.  Belsize  that  was.  Lord 
Highgate  who  is  now,  entertained  our  whole  family  sump- 
tuously last  week ;  wants  us  and  Barnes  and  his  wife  to  go  to 
his  country-house  at  Christmas;  is  as  hospitable,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Pendennis,  as  man  can  be.  He  met  you  at  Barnes's, 
and  as  soon  as  we  are  alone,"  says  the  Colonel,  turning  round 
to  Laura's  husband,  **  I  will  tell  you  in  what  terms  Lady  Clara 
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speaks  of  your  wife.  Yes.  She  is  a  good-natured  kind  little 
woman,  that  Lady  Clara."  Here  Laura's  face  assumed  that 
gravity  and  severeness  which  it  always  wore  when  Lady 
Clara's  name  was  mentioned,  and  the  conversation  took 
another  turn. 

Returning  home  from  London  one  afternoon,  I  met  the 
Colonel,  who  hailed  me  on  the  omnibus  and  rode  on  his  way 
towards  the  City.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  had  been  collo- 
guing with  my  wife ;  and  taxed  that  yoimg  woman  with  these 
continued  flu'tations.  **  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  Mrs.  Laura, 
you  dare  to  receive  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons.  You  sit  for  hours 
closeted  with  the  young  fellow  of  sixty ;  you  change  the  con- 
versation when  your  own  injured  husband  enters  the  room, 
and  pretend  to  talk  about  the  weather,  or  the  baby.  You  little 
arch-hypocrite,  you  know  you  do. — Don't  try  to  humbug  we, 
miss ;  what  will  Richmond,  what  will  society,  what  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  in  general  say  to  such  atrocious  behaviour  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Pen,"  says  my  wife,  closing  my  mouth  in  a  way  which 
I  do  not  choose  further  to  particularise ;  **  that  man  is  the 
best,  the  dearest,  the  kindest  creature.  I  never  knew  such  a 
good  man ;  you  ought  to  put  him  into  a  book.  Do  you  know, 
sir,  that  I  felt  the  very  greatest  desire  to  give  him  a  kiss  when 
he  went  away;  and  that  one  which  you  had  just  now,  was 
intended  for  him." 

**  Take  back  thy  gift,  false  girl !  "  says  Mr.  Pendennis ;  and 
then,  finally,  we  come  to  the  particular  circumstance  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  enthusiasm  on  Mrs.  Laura's  part. 

Colonel  Newcome  had  summoned  heart  of  grace,  and  in 
Clive's  behalf  had  regularly  proposed  him  to  Barnes,  as  a 
suitor  to  Ethel ;  taking  an  artful  advantage  of  his  nephew 
Barnes  Newcome,  and  inviting  that  Baronet  to  a  private  meet- 
ing, where  they  were  to  talk  about  the  affairs  of  the  Bundel- 
cund  Banking  Company. 

Now  this  Bundelcund  Banking  Company,  in  the  Colonel's 
eyes,  was  in  reality  his  son  Clive.  But  for  Clive  there  might 
have  been  a  hundred  banking  companies  established,  yielding 
a  hundred  per  cent,  in  as  many  districts  of  India,  and  Thomas 
Newcome,  who  had  plenty  of  money  for  his  own  wants,  would 
never  have  thought  of  speculation.    His  desire  was  to  see  his 
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boy  endowed  with  all  the  possible  gifts  of  fortune.  Had  he 
built  a  palace  for  Clive,  and  been  informed  that  a  roc's  egg 
was  required  to  complete  the  decoration  of  the  edifice,  Tom 
Newcome  would  have  travelled  to  the  world's  end  in  search  of 
the  wanting  article.  To  see  Prince  Clive  ride  in  a  gold  coach 
with  a  princess  l>eside  him,  was  the  kind  old  Colonel's  ambi- 
tion ;  that  done,  he  would  be  content  to  retire  to  a  garret  in 
the  prince's  castle,  and  smoke  his  cheroot  there  in  peace.  So 
the  world  is  made.  The  strong  and  eager  covet  honour  and 
enjoyment  for  themselves ;  the  gentle  and  disappointed  (once 
they  may  have  been  strong  and  eager  too)  desh-e  these  gifts  for 
their  children.  I  think  CUve's  father  never  liked  or  imderstood 
the  lad's  choice  of  a  profession.  He  acquiesced  in  it,  as  he 
would  in  any  of  his  son's  wishes.  But,  not  being  a  poet  him- 
self, he  could  not  see  the  nobility  of  that  calling;  and  felt 
secretly  that  his  son  was  demeaning  himself  by  pursuing  the 
art  of  painting.  "Had  he  been  a  soldier,  now,"  thought 
Thomas  Newcome  "  (though  I  prevented  that),  had  he  been 
richer  than  he  is,  he  might  have  married  Ethel,  instead  of 
being  unhappy  as  he  now  is,  God  help  him  !  I  remember  my 
own  time  of  grief  well  enough,  and  what  years  it  took  before 
my  wound  was  scarred  over." 

So  with  these  things  occupying  his  brain,  Thomas  New- 
come  artfully  invited  Barnes,  his  nephew,  to  dinner,  under 
pretence  of  talking  of  the  affairs  of  the  great  B.  B.  C.  With 
the  first  glass  of  wine  at  dessert,  and  according  to  the  Colonel's 
good  old-fashioned  custom  of  proposing  toasts,  they  drank  the 
health  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Barnes  drank  the  toast  with  all  his 
generous  heart.  The  B.  B.  C.  sent  to  Hobson  Brothers  &  New- 
come  a  great  deal  of  business,  was  in  a  most  prosperous  con- 
dition, kept  a  great  balance  at  the  bank, — a  balance  that  would 
not  be  overdrawn,  as  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  very  well  knew. 
Barnes  was  for  having  more  of  these  bills,  provided  there  were 
remittances  to  meet  the  same.  Barnes  was  ready  to  do  any 
amount  of  business  with  the  Indian  bank,  or  with  any  bank, 
or  with  any  individual,  Christian  or  heathen,  white  or  black, 
who  could  do  good  to  the  firm  of  Hobson  Brothers  &  Newcome. 
He  spoke  upon  this  subject  with  great  archness  and  candour : 
of  course  as  a  City  man  he  would  be  glad  to  do  a  profitable 
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business  anywhere,  and  the  B.  B.  C/s  business  w<u  profitable. 
But  the  interested  motive,  which  he  admitted  frankly  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  did  not  prevent  other  sentiments  more  agreeable. 
"  My  dear  Colonel,"  says  Barnes,  **  I  am  happy,  most  happy, 
to  think  that  our  house  and  our  name  should  have  been  useful, 
as  I  know  they  have  been,  in  the  establishment  of  a  concern 
in  which  one  of  our  family  is  interested ;  one  whom  we  all 
so  sincerely  respect  and  regard."  And  he  touched  his  glass 
with  his  lips  and  blushed  a  little,  as  he  bowed  towards  his 
uncle.  He  found  himself  making  a  little  speech,  indeed ;  and 
to  do  so  before  one  single  person  seems  rather  odd.  Had  there 
been  a  large  company  present,  Barnes  would  not  have  blushed 
at  all,  but  have  tossed  off  his  glass,  struck  his  waistcoat  pos- 
sibly, and  looked  straight  in  the  face  of  his  uncle  as  the  chair- 
man ;  well,  he  did  very  likely  believe  that  he  respected  and 
regarded  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel  said,  "Thank  you,  Barnes,  with  all  my  heart. 
It  is  always  good  for  men  to  be  friends,  much  more  for  blood 
relations,  as  we  are." 

**  A  relationship  which  honours  me,  I'm  sure ! "  says  Barnes, 
with  a  tone  of  infinite  affability.  You  see  he  believed  that 
Heaven  had  made  liim  the  Colonel's  superior. 

**  And  I  am  very  glad,"  the  elder  went  on,  "  that  you  and 
my  boy  are  good  friends." 

"  Friends  !  of  course.  It  would  be  unnatural  if  such  near 
relatives  were  otherwise  than  good  friends." 

**  You  have  been  hospitable  to  him,  and  Lady  Clara  very 
kind,  and  he  wrote  to  me  telling  me  of  your  kindness.  Ahem  ! 
this  is  tolerable  claret.     I  wonder  where  Clive  gets  it  ?  " 

"  You  were  speaking  about  that  indigo.  Colonel ! "  here 
Barnes  interposes.  "  Our  house  has  done  very  little  in  that 
way,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  suppose  that  our  credit  is  about  as  good 

as  Baines  &  Jolly's,  and  if "  but  the  Colonel  is  in  a  brown 

study. 

**  Clive  will  have  a  good  bit  of  money  when  I  die,"  resumes 
Clive's  father. 

**  ^Miy,  you  are  a  hale  man — upon  my  word,  quite  a  young 
man,  and  may  mauy  again,  Colonel,"  replies  the  nephew 
fascinatingly. 
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'•  I  shall  never  do  that,"  replies  the  other.  "  Ere  many 
ears  are  gone,  I  shall  be  seventy  years  old,  Barnes." 

"  Nothmg  in  this  country,  my  dear  sir !  positively  nothing. 
(Thy,  there  was  Titus,  my  neighbour  in  the  country — when 
ill  you  come  down  to  Newcome? — who  married  a  devilish 
retty  girl,  of  very  good  family  too,  Miss  Burgeon,  one  of  the 
)evonshire  Burgeons.  He  looks,  I  am  sure,  twenty  years 
Ider  than  you  do.    Why  should  not  you  do  likewise  ?  " 

**  Because  I  like  to  remain  single,  and  want  to  leave  Clive 
rich  man.  Look  here,  Barnes,  you  know  the  value  of  our 
ank  shares  now  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do ;  rather  speculative ;  but  of  course  I  know 
rhat  some  sold  for  last  week,"  says  Barnes. 

"  Suppose  I  realise  now.  I  think  I  am  worth  six  lakhs. 
had  nearly  two  from  my  poor  father.  I  saved  some  before 
nd  since  I  invested  in  this  affair;  and  could  sell  out  to- 
lorrow  with  sixty  thousand  pounds." 

"  A  very  pretty  sum  of  money.  Colonel,"  says  Barnes. 

**  I  have  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year." 

"  My  dear  CJolonel,  you  are  a  capitalist !  we  know  it  very 
^ell,"  remarks  Sir  Barnes. 

"And  two  hundred  a  year  is  as  much  as  I  want  for 
lyself,"  continues  the  capitalist,  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
ngling  his  money  in  his  pockets.  "  A  hundred  a  year  for  a 
orse ;  a  hundred  a  year  for  pocket-money,  for  I  calculate, 
ou  know,  that  Clive  will  give  me  a  bedroom  and  my  dinner." 

"  He — he !  If  your  son  won't,  your  nephew  will,  my  dear 
lolonel !  "  sa;^s  the  affable  Barnes,  smiling  sweetly. 

"I  can  give  the  boy  a  handsome  allowance,  you  see," 
Bsumes  Thomas  Newcome. 

"You  can  make  him  a  handsome  allowance  now,  and  leave 
im  a  good  fortune  when  you  die ! "  says  the  nephew,  in  a 
oble  and  courageous  manner, — and  as  if  he  said  Twelve 
mes  twelve  are  a  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  you  have  Sir 
lames  Newcome's  authority — Sir  Barnes  Newcome's,  mind 
ou — to  say  so. 

"  Not  when  I  die,  Barnes,"  the  imcle  goes  on.  "  I  will 
!ve  him  every  shilling  I  am  worth  to-morrow  morning,  if  he 
arries  as  I  wish  him." 
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**  T*ir.*  r-ilr--  TO'ir  1":^: !  "  -^zir:^,  ihe  nephew ;  and  tbooght 

h-in-el:.  "  La.:t  C^.Ar^  211=^  isk  Give  to  dinner  instantlv. 
f,>/r.f.-,^r.  i  •he  iiilcv  I  I  La.:e  Liin — always  have ;  but  what 
hkik  be  ha.4  ! " 

**  A  rriAn  -r::>  tha;  irvtertj  ciay  pretend  to  a  good  wife, 
art  the  Frer. 'ih  -at  :  hej.  Eiimes  ?  "  aska  the  Colonel,  rather 
eacerlj,  1'x/jLir.r  ~p  in  Li^  necheVs  face. 

Tha*  ci'j-;r.ter-.an'!e  was  Ii.7r.ted  up  with  a  generous  entho- 
isia^m.  "  Ij  anv  woi-az:.  in  anv  rank — to  a  nobleman's 
dau^r/iter,  !ny  dear  tit  !  **  exdaims  Sir  Barnes. 

'- 1  wan:  v:  ir  ^i^ter :  I  want  mv  dear  Ethel  for  him, 
Barnes,"  cries  Th  jmai-  Xewi^^me,  with  a  trembling  voice,  and 
a  twinkle  in  his  eje-?.  '-  That  was  the  hope  I  always  had  till 
my  talk  with  your  r*>"-^r  faiher  stopped  it.  Your  sister  was 
ensrared  to  mv  Lord  Kew  then :  and  mv  wishes  of  course  were 
imfjos.iiible.  The  pXT  l<y  is  very  much  cut  up,  and  his  whole 
h^'rart  h  l^nt  up»>n  poe-^e^sin;;  her.  She  is  not,  she  can't  be, 
indifferent  to  him.  I  am  s>:ire  she  would  not  be,  if  her  family 
in  the  least  encourajjevi  him.  Can  either  of  these  young  folks 
have  a  better  chance  of  happiness  again  ofEered  to  them  in 
life  ?  There's  youth,  there's  mutual  liking,  there's  wealth  for 
them  almost — ^nlv  saddled  with  the  incumbrance  of  an  old 
draj^oon,  who  won't  1^  much  in  their  way.  Give  us  your 
good  word,  Barnes,  and  It-t  them  come  together;  and  upon 
my  word  the  rerrt  of  my  days  will  be  made  happy  if  I  can  eat 
my  meal  at  their  table." 

^Vhilst  the  poor  Colonel  was  making  his  appeal  Barnes  had 
lime  to  collect  his  answer ;  which,  since  in  our  character  of 
historians  we  take  leave  to  explain  gentlemen's  motives  as 
well  as  record  their  speeches  and  actions,  we  may  thus  in- 
terpret. **  Confound  the  young  beggar !  "  thinks  Barnes  then. 
"  He  will  have  three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  will  he  ?  Hang 
him,  but  it's  a  good  sum  of  money.  What  a  fool  his  father 
is  to  give  it  away !  Is  he  joking  ?  Xo,  he  was  always  half 
crazy — the  Colonel.  Highgate  seemed  imcommonly  sweet  on 
her,  and  was  always  hanging  about  our  house.  Farintosh 
has  not  been  brought  to  book  yet ;  and  perhaps  neither  of 
them  will  propose  for  her.  My  grandmother,  I  should  think, 
won't  hear  of  her  making  a  low  marriage,  as  this  certainly  is : 
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►ut  it's  a  pity  to  throw  away  four  thousand  a  year,  ain't  it  ?  " 
Ul  these  natural  calculations  passed  briskly  through  Barnes 
^ewcome's  mind,  as  his  uncle,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ireplace,  implored  him  in  the  above  little  speech. 

"  My  dear  Colonel,"  said  Barnes,  "  my  dear,  kind  Colonel! 
[  needn't  tell  you  that  your  proposal  flatters  us,  as  much  as 
rour  extraordinary  generosity  surprises  me.  I  never  heard 
knything  like  it — never.  Could  I  consult  my  own  wishes,  I 
rould  at  once — I  would,  permit  me  to  say,  from  sheer  admi- 
ation  of  your  noble  character,  say  yes,  with  all  my  heart,  to 
'our  proposal.    But,  alas,  I  haven't  that  power." 

^*  Is — is  she  engaged  ?  "  asks  the  Colonel,  looking  as  blank 
knd  sad  as  Clive  himself  when  Ethel  had  conversed  with  him. 

"  No — I  cannot  say  engaged — though  a  person  of  the  very 
lighest  rank  has  paid  her  the  most  marked  attention.  But 
ny  sister  has,  in  a  way,  gone  from  our  family,  and  from  my 
nfluence  as  the  head  of  it — an  influence  which  I,  I  am  sure, 
lad  most  gladly  exercised  in  your  favour.  My  grandmother, 
[jady  Eew,  has  adopted  her;  purposes,  I  believe,  to  leave 
Bthel  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune,  upon  certain  conditions; 
md,  of  course,  expects  the — the  obedience,  and  so  forth, 
«rhich  is  customary  in  such  cases.  By  the  way.  Colonel,  is 
>uf  young  soupirant  aware  that  papa  is  pleading  his  cause  for 
lim?" 

The  Colonel  said  no;,  and  Barnes  lauded  the  caution 
nrhich  his  uncle  had  displayed.  It  was  quite  as  well  for  the 
jTOung  man's  interests  (which  Sir  Barnes  had  most  tenderly 
it  heart)  that  Clive  Newcome  should  not  himself  move  in  the 
ifiiair,  or  present  himself  to  Lady  Kew.  Barnes  would  take 
the  matter  in  hand  at  the  proper  season ;  the  Colonel  might 
3e  sure  it  would  be  most  eagerly,  most  ardently  pressed. 
[Hive  came  home  at  this  juncture,  whom  Barnes  saluted 
iffectionately.  He  and  the  Colonel  had  talked  over  their 
noney  business;  their  conversation  had  been  most  satisfactory, 
hank  you.  "  Has  it  not,  Colonel  ?  "  The  three  parted  the 
^ery  best  of  friends. 

As  Barnes  Newcome  professed  that  extreme  interest  for 
is  cousin  and  uncle,  it  is  odd  he  did  not  tell  them  that  Lady 
!ew  and  Miss  Ethel  Newcome  were  at  that  moment  within  a 
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i  'Xjrx:i.  IT.  ^i:  IaiIt^cx  *  Lr.«i.-r:  iii  (^o^ren  Street,  May- 
it*.',  .V.  V-K  iiriJijr.n;r  -f  '-li"*-:  *  ?*=rT*£i.t.  B^kznes  did  not  order 
.^•it  '.ir-.i-.x-jt:.:^  •-■.  isr-^.  t..  '^Ta^n  rt^^skV,  iifit  waited  until  lie 
T^.>  ^".  ii-.o:  -Tuir^r,  ■.•^a.r-:  iir:  ^7r:  'cjr,  ori»i:r. 

Ar^T-  -if  v.':-:--«.  T-j^r.  Ik  -rTi^rrfi  Ladr  Kew'a  house,  lie 
'V^^,^.'T^T  i.-ir:4;  i.r  iiit  tiaw^::.  iL-d  eommonicated  to  her 
v.«  iv.r>:rv~*  :il-::  "vu^:!  i>:  ^■^»i  <yA>'jL3tL  haA  made ! 

x.»i  *r*:  Li-:t  i.--«  xL.t  Iz.  v.^^i^  aL'i  not  in  town.  Her 
ljk*ij^.':.^  Tx*  . -:  •  Atf:>i^ /  'ij'.r:^-  on  h»:r  way  from  a  tour 
^if  -/^*Li-  ir.  iir:  }» ;r:*i  v-  ^ZJ'JtiLr:■:  v^'ir  -.f  rLiite  somewhere  else. 
Tr.-  :,rr^'Zii.iK:*,  'v-zz^.  Zf'A  -r^rZ:.  .f  tL-  i.iiiL«is.  The  proprietor 
^A  iLn  u'.  ^"vz  ^::-c^-j-:t:  ^Tr:?  ^  /.♦rii-'r^ui'iir:  anJ  a  furtlve  teapot 
ir.  ••L'^  tA^iL  :*'^-Biz^'2'j.:z^  LiuiT  K-rw".  ^/-^li^  were  not  here. 
TL^  ^(Lli  n^uji^  -.c^t  Tiii  xiii^^  p<»tli  only  showed  their  plum- 
4i;f:  acd  -a::::  in  •trlv?-  Pii-:  --Lhary  wretch  who  takes  charge 
of  I/.T*'i'.n  Ivo^L-*:*.  aii  tI-.-t  :TfO  ierrants  specially  affected 
v>  Li/iy  K-:x'r  T>::r-.L.  w-r-:  ie  Cruiy  people  in  attendance. 
Iri  far:*,  r-'.r  L's^^iyrL;:.  wiLi  /*.';*  in  town-  And  that  is  why  no 
irr:}*,  hh.r:.-.'.  N^"^  ...iic  tail  T^.^rJ^::  ta'ijoii  her  being  there. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
FAMILY   BECRETB. 

BE  figure    cow- 
ering   over    the 
furtive    tea  -  pot 
glowered  grimly 
at  BameB  as  he 
entered ;  and  an 
old  voice  said — 
"  Ho,  it's  you !  " 
"I      have 
brought  you  the 
notes,    ma'am," 
says  Barnes,  tak- 
ing a  packet  of 
those  documents 
from  his  pocket- 
book.     "  I  could 
not  come  sooner, 
I  have  beenengaged  upon  bank  business  until  now." 
"  I  dare  say !    Tou  smell  of  smoke  like  a  courier," 
"A  foreign  capitalist;  he  would  smoke.    They  will,  ma'am. 
I  didn't  smoke,  npon  my  word." 

"  I  don't  Bee  why  you  shouldn't,  if  you  like  it.  You  will 
never  get  anything  out  of  me  whether  you  do  or  don't.  How 
is  Clara?  Ib  she  gone  to  the  country  with  the  children? 
Keweome  is  the  best  place  for  her." 

"Doctor  Bambury  thinks  she  can  move  in  a  fortnight.  The 

boy  has  bad  a  little " 
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"A  little  fiddlestick!  I  tell  you  it  is  she  who  likes  to  stay, 
and  makes  that  fool,  Bambury,  advise  her  not  going  away.  I 
tell  you  to  send  her  to  Xewcome,  the  air  is  good  for  her." 

"  By  that  confounded  smoky  town,  my  dear  Lady  Kew  ?  " 

"  And  invite  your  mother  and  little  brothers  and  sisters  to 
stay  Christmas  there.  The  way  in  which  you  neglect  them  is 
shameful,  it  is,  Barnes.'* 

"  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  propose  to  manage  my  own 
affairs  without  your  Ladyship*s  assistance,**  cries  Barnes,  start- 
ing up ;  "  and  do  not  come  at  this  time  of  night  to  hear  this 
kind  of " 

"  Of  good  advice.  I  sent  for  you  to  give  it  you.  When  I 
wrote  to  you  to  bring  me  the  money  I  wanted,  it  was  but  a 
pretext :  Barkins  might  have  fetched  it  from  the  City  in  the 
morning.  I  want  you  to  send  Clara  and  the  children  to  New- 
come.  They  ought  to  go,  sir,  that  is  why  I  sent  for  you ;  to 
tell  you  that.    Have  you  been  quarrelling  as  much  as  usual?" 

'•  Pretty  much  as  usual,"  says  Barnes,  drmnming  on  bis 
hat. 

•'  Pon't  l^eat  that  devil's  tattoo ;  you  agacez  my  poor  old 
nerves.  When  Clara  was  given  to  you  she  was  as  well  broke 
a  siirl  as  anv  in  London." 

Sir  E>ames  re  >i vended  by  a  groan. 

'•  She  was  as  ct  inle  and  amenable  to  reason,  as  good- 
natmreil  a  cirl  as  eovJd  W :  a  httle  vacant  and  silly,  but  you 
men  like  dolls  for  vour  wives ;  and  now  in  three  ^'ears  vou 
liavi  ut:erly  spoilt\l  her.  She  is  restive,  she  is  artful,  she  flies 
intv>  raiTt  s.  she  n::b:s  vou  and  beats  vou.  He  !  he !  and  that 
OvMuos  of  vour  Kaiir.i:  Ler! " 

••  I  didn*:  comt  :o  hear  this,  ma'am,'*  says  Barnes,  livid 
wi:h  ragt-- 

••  You  stru<*k  hor,  vou  know  vou  did.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome. 
Si:e  rushtxi  ovit  to  me  last  year  on  the  night  you  did  it,  you 
know  she  did." 

" Ort  ai  Go^i,  ma'an: !  You  know  the  provocation,"  screams 
Barnes. 

"  IVovvVii::.^:!  or  ::o:,  I  don't  sav.  But  from  that  moment 
rfie  has  Iva:  Vvx:.  Yor.  :\y  1.  to  write  her  a  letter  and  ask  her 
ivwvlon !     If  I  bao  i-.-.u  a  rian  I  would  rather  have  strangled 
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my  wife,  than  have  humiliated  myself  so  before  her.  She  will 
never  forgive  that  blow." 

'^  I  was  mad  when  I  did  it ;  and  she  drove  me  mad/*  says 
Barnes.  **  She  has  the  temper  of  a  fiend,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  devil.  In  two  years  an  entire  change  has  come  over 
her.  If  I  Ijad  used  a  knife  to  her  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. But  it  is  not  with  you  to  reproach  me  about  Clara. 
Your  Ladyship  found  her  for  me." 

"  And  you  spoilt  her  after  she  was  found,  sir.  She  told 
me  part  of  her  story  that  night  she  came  to  me.  I  know  it  is 
true,  Barnes.     You  have  treated  her  dreadfully,  sir." 

**  I  know  that  she  makes  my  life  miserable,  and  there  is  no 
help  for  it,"  says  Barnes,  grinding  a  curse  between  his  teeth. 
"  Well,  well,  no  more  about  this.  How  is  Ethel  ?  Gone  to 
deep  after  her  journey  ?  What  do  you  think,  ma'am,  I  have 
brought  for  her  ?    A  proposal." 

"  Bon  Dieu !  You  don't  mean  to  say  Charles  Belsize  was 
in  earnest !  "  cries  the  Dowager.  **  I  always  thought  it  was 
a " 

"  It  is  not  from  Lord  Highgate,  ma'am,"  Sir  Barnes  said, 
gloomily.  **  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  known  that  he  was 
not  in  earnest ;  and  he  knows  that  I  am  now." 

"  Gracious  goodness  !  come  to  blows  with  him  too?  You 
have  not  ?  That  would  be  the  very  thing  to  make  the  world 
talk/'  says  the  Dowager,  with  some  anxiety. 

"No,"  answers  Barnes.  **He  knows  well  enough  that 
there  can  be  no  open  rupture.  We  had  some  words  the  other 
day  at  a  dinner  he  gave  at  his  own  house ;  Colonel  Newcome, 
and  that  young  beggar  Clive,  and  that  fool  Mr.  Hobson,  were 
there.  Lord  Highgate  was  confoundedly  insolent.  He  told  me 
that  I  did  not  dare  to  quarrel  with  him  because  of  the  account 
he  kept  at  our  house.  I  should  like  to  have  massacred  him ! 
She  has  told  him  that  I  struck  her, — the  insolent  brute ! — he 
says  he  will  tell  it  at  my  clubs ;  and  threatens  personal  vio- 
lence to  me,  there,  if  I  do  it  again.  Lady  Eew,  I'm  not  safe 
from  that  man  and  that  woman,"  cries  poor  Barnes,  in  an 
agony  of  terror. 

"Fighting  is  Jack  Belsize's  business,  Barnes  Newcome; 
hanking  is  yours,  luckily,"  said  the  Dowager.     "  As  old  Lord 
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TLnsii'joz^t  T-ia  ^:  ii**.  uut  iis  -iitusc  aon  to?,  h  is  a  pity  cer- 
TAiiii7  "±^7  iiAii  2i:n  iiKfi  i  psiz  x  two  eariier,  and  left  poor 
CiAi'i  uiii  'J'imritri  "i:  !!:!ne  vizemer.  Yc-a  ahoold  have  married 
*:ni*i  T.;Gi;iii  in  "±1;  itiriiins  "vaj :  aiy  <Liiz:ziLficr  Walham  could 
ha-7-  l^iiiiii  J  :ii  :nt*.  Fraak.  I  aai  toii,  and  his  wife  go  on 
7-hr7  iT-^cij  ^itjrsliij :  ier  nii:th.er-aL-Iaw  governs  the  whole 
faTTiTlj.  Tjirj  ha"-:  ^xTitid  ±ir  VntHfcrre  bttek  into  a  chapel 
ajiir.  :  ±fTj  hiiT^  im  li:n:le  ;iOTi'.r:r<7?  <iressed  in  surplices  to 
air.  J  zcjk  i^rTjt^  :  jlujI  Frjtik  izai  ilije  Vicar  of  Kewbory  play  at 
crjikfji;  "viii  iieci  :n  iciiiLiT^     Scay.  wiiy  shoold  not  Clara 

-  TiCK  Miii  h^r  =irur:r  iaTe  riarrtHtd  about  this  very  affair 
wi^h  Lr^  i  Hiiii;zasrr,  >:ci»f  Trrr-  ai?j  iz  appears  they  had  words 
ab;c*  h,  aui  'yt:»=n  I  'yAd  Kirv  zh^z  bygones  had  best  be  by- 
cv:n^,  tLiS  HijIi^rAurr  x^k-  Trry  5w^5  upon  Ethel  now,  and 
thau  I  'iii  nr^  ycfi*:^  zo  l^iise  such  a  good  account  as  his, 
Ke-v  Tis  Trry  LZJHiLez:  :.:•  ne :  his  e«>nduct  was  blackgoardlv, 
ma'^cif  -^-liifr  tlac-kjnarilT.  ^nd  vou  mav  be  sure  but  for  our 
reiatiiir-iiiiD  I  xc-^d  bivr  oallcti  him  M* '' 

Here  the  tali  'Ozr^-=ezL  Bam-rs  and  his  ancestress  was  in- 
tempteti  ly  the  appearance  of  Miss  Ethel  Xewcome,  taper  in 
har.'I,  who  des:eE.ied  from  the  npper  regions  enveloped  in  a 
sLaxL 

*'  How  do  yoi  do.  Barnes  *?  How  is  Qara?  I  long  to  see 
my  lirile  nephew.  I^  he  like  his  pretty  papa  ?  "  cries  the 
yoanij  lady,  giving  her  fair  chetrk  to  her  brother. 

**  Scotland  has  aireel  with  our  Xewcome  rose,"  savs 
Barnes,  gallantly.  "  My  dear  Ethel,  I  never  saw  you  in 
greater  beauty." 

"  Bv  the  liaht  of  one  bedroom  candle !  what  should  I  be 
if  the  whole  room  were  lighted  ?  You  would  see  my  face  then 
was  covered  all  over  with  wrinkles,  and  quite  paJe  and  wo- 
begone,  with  the  dreariness  of  the  Scotch  journey.  Oh,  what  a 
time  we  have  spent !  haven*t  we  Grandmamma?  I  never  wish 
to  go  to  a  great  castle  again ;  above  all,  I  never  wish  to  go  to 
a  little  shooting-lx)x.  Scotland  may  be  very  well  for  men;  but 
for  women — allow  me  to  go  to  Paris  when  next  there  is  talk  of 
a  Scotch  expedition.  I  had  rather  be  in  a  boarding-school  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  than  in  the  finest  castle  in  the  Highlands. 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  a  blessed  quarrel  with  Fanny  FoUington, 
I  think  I  should  have  died  at  Glen  Shorthorn.  Have  you  seen 
my  dear  dear  uncle,  the  Colonel  ?    When  did  he  arrive  ?  " 

"  Is  he  come  ?    Why  is  he  come  ?  "  asks  Lady  Kew. 

"Is  he  come?  Look  here,  Grandmamma!  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  darling  shawl?  I  found  it  in  a  packet  in  my 
room." 

"Well,  it  is  beautiful,**  cries  the  Dowager,  bending  her 
ancient  nose  over  the  web.  "  Your  Colonel  is  a  galant  homme. 
That  must  be  said  of  him ;  and  in  this  does  not  quite  take 
after  the  I'est  of  the  family.  Hum  !  Hum  !  Is  he  going  away 
again  soon?" 

"  He  has  made  a  fortune,  a  very  considerable  fortune  for 
a  man  in  that  rank  in  life,"  says  Sir  Barnes.  "  He  cannot 
have  less  than  sixty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Is  that  much  ?  "  asks  Ethel. 

"Not  in  England,  at  our  rate  of  interest;  but  his  money  is 
in  India,  where  he  gets  a  great  percentage.  His  income  must 
be  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  ma'am,"  says  Barnes,  turning 
to  Lady  Kew. 

"A  few  of  the  Indians  were  in  society  in  my  time,  my 
dear,  says  Lady  Kew,  musingly.  "  My  father  has  often  talked 
to  me  about  Barwell  of  Stanstead,  and  his  house  in  St.  James's 
Square ;  the  man  who  ordered  *  more  curricles '  when  there 
were  not  carriages  enough  for  his  guests.  I  was  taken  to  Mr. 
Hastings'  trial.  It  was  very  stupid  and  long.  The  young  man, 
the  painter,  I  suppose  will  leave  his  paint-pots  now,  and  set  up 
as  a  gentleman.  I  suppose  they  were  very  poor,  or  his  father 
would  not  have  put  him  to  such  a  profession.  Barnes,  why  did 
you  not  make  him  a  clerk  in  the  bank,  and  save  him  from  the 
humiliation  ?  " 

"  Humiliation  !  why,  he  is  proud  of  it !  My  uncle  is  as 
proud  as  a  Plantagenet;  though  he  is  as  humble  as — as  what? 
Give  me  a  simile,  Barnes.  Do  you  know  what  my  quarrel 
with  Fanny  FoUington  was  about?  She  said  we  were  not 
descended  from  th^  barber-surgeon,  and  laughed  at  the  Battle 
of  Bosworth.  She  says  our  great-grandfather  was  a  weaver. 
Was  he  a  weaver  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  and  what  on  earth  does  it  matter. 
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my  child  ?  Except  the  Gaunts,  the  Howards,  and  one  or  two 
more,  there  is  scarcely  any  good  blood  in  England.  You  are 
lucky  in  sharing  some  of  mine.  My  poor  Lord  Kew's  grand- 
father was  an  apothecary  at  Hampton  Court,  and  founded  the 
family  by  giving  a  dose  of  rhubarb  to  Queen  Caroline.  As  a 
rule,  nobody  is  of  a  good  family.  Didn't  that  young  man, 
that  son  of  the  Colonel's,  go  about  last  year !  How  did  he 
get  in  society  ?  Where  did  we  meet  him  ?  Oh !  at  Baden, 
yes ;  when  Barnes  was  courting,  and  my  grandson — ^yes,  my 
grandson — acted  so  wickedly."  Here  she  began  to  cough, 
and  to  tremble  so,  that  her  old  stick  shook  under  her  hand. 
"Ring  the  bell  for  Boss.  Boss,  I  will  go  to  bed.  Go  you  too, 
Ethel.    You  have  been  travelling  enough  to-day." 

"  Her  memory  seems  to  fail  her  a  Uttle,"  Ethel  whispered 
to  her  brother ;  **  or  she  will  only  remember  what  she  wishes. 
Don't  you  see  that  she  has  grown  very  much  older  ?  " 

"I  will  be  with  her  in  the  morning.  I  have  business  with 
her,"  said  Barnes. 

**  Good  night.  Give  my  love  to  Clara,  and  kiss  the  little 
ones  for  me.   Have  you  done  wliat  you  promised  me,  Barnes?" 

"What?" 

**  To  be — to  be  kind  to  Clara.  Don't  say  cruel  things  to 
her.  She  has  a  high  spirit,  and  she  feels  them,  though  she 
says  nothing." 

**  Doesnt  she  ?  "  says  Barnes,  grimly. 

"  Ah,  Barnes,  be  gentle  with  her.  Seldom  as  I  saw  you 
together,  when  I  lived  with  you  in  the  spring,  I  could  see  that 
you  were  harsh,  though  she  affected  to  laugh  when  she  spoke 
of  your  conduct  to  her.  Be  kind.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best, 
Barnes;,  better  than  all  the  wit  in  the  world.  Look  at  Grand- 
mamma, how  witty  she  was  and  is;  what  a  reputation  she  had, 
how  people  were  afraid  of  her;  and  see  her  now — quite  alone." 

**  I'll  see  her  in  the  morning  quite  alone,  my  dear,"  says 
Barnes,  waving  a  little  gloved  hand.  **  By-by ! "  and  his 
brougham  drove  away.  While  Ethel  Newcome  had  been  under 
her  brother's  roof,  where  I  and  friend  Clive,  and  scores  of 
others  had  been  smartly  entertained,  there  had  been  quarrels 
and  recriminations,  misery  and  heartburning,  cruel  words 
and  shameful  struggles,  the  wretched  combatants  iu  which 
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appeared  before  the  world  with  smiling  faces,  resuming  their 
battle  when  the  feast  was  concluded  and  the  company  gone. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  Barnes^ came  to  visit  his 
grandmother,  Miss  Newcome  was  gone  away  to  see  her  sister- 
in-law.  Lady  Kew  said,  with  whom  she  was  going  to  pass  the 
morning;  so  Barnes  and  Lady  Kew  had  an  uninterrupted 
tete-a-tete,  in  which  the  former  acquainted  the  old  lady  with 
the  proposal  which  Colonel  Newcome  had  made  to  him  on  the 
previous  night. 

Lady  Kew  wondered  what  the  impudence  of  the  world 
would  come  to.  An  artist  propose  for  Ethel!  One  of  her 
footmen  might  propose  next,  and  she  supposed  Barnes  would 
bring  the  message.  *'  The  father  came  and  proposed  for  this 
young  painter,  and  you  didn't  order  him  out  of  the  room  ! " 

Barnes  laughed.  "The  Colonel  is  one  of  my  constituents. 
I  can't  aflford  to  order  one  of  the  Bundelcund  Banking  Company 
out  of  its  own  room." 

**  You  did  not  tell  Ethel  this  pretty  news,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Of  course  I  didn't  tell  Ethel.  Nor  did  I  tell  the  Colonel 
that  Ethel  was  in  London.  He  fancies  her  in  Scotland  with 
your  Ladyship  at  this  moment." 

"I  wish  the  Colonel  were  at  Calcutta,  and  his  son  with 
him.  I  wish  he  was  in  the  Ganges,  I  wish  he  was  under 
Juggernaut's  car,"  cries  the  old  lady.  "How  much  money 
has  the  wretch  really  got?  If  he  is  of  importance  to  the 
bank,  of  course  you  must  keep  well  with  him.  Five  thousand 
a  year,  and  he  says  he  will  settle  it  all  on  his  son  ?  He  must 
be  crazy.  There  is  nothing  some  of  these  people  will  not  do, 
no  sacrifice  they  will  not  make,  to  ally  themselves  with  good 
families.  Certainly  you  must  remain  on  good  terms  with  him 
and  his  bank.  And  we  must  say  nothing  of  the  business  to 
Ethel,  and  trot  out  of  town  as  quickly  as  we  can.  Let  me 
see.  We  go  to  Drummington  on  Saturday.  This  is  Tuesday. 
Barkins,  you  will  keep  the  front  drawing-room  shutters  shut, 
and  remember  we  are  not  in  town,  unless  Lady  Glenlivat  or 
Lord  Farintosh  should  call." 

"  Do  you  think  Farintosh  will — will  call,  ma'am  ?  "  asked 
Sir  Barnes  demurely. 

"  He  will  be  going  through  to  Newmarket.    He  has  been 
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where  we  have  been  at  two  or  three  places  in  Scotland,"  replie 
the  lady,  with  equal  gravity.     "  His  poor  mother  wishes 
to  give  up  his  bachelor's  life — as  well  she  may — for  you  youn 
men  are  terribly  dissipated.     Bossmont  is  quite  a  regal  place. 
His  Norfolk  house  is  not  inferior.    A  young  man  of  that  statior 
ought  to  marry,  and  live  at  his  places,  and  be  an  example  fo 
his  people,  instead  of  frittering  away  his  time  at  Paris  and 
Vienna  amongst  the  most  odious  company." 

"  Is  he  going  to  Drummington  ?  "  asks  the  grandson. 

"  I  believe  he  has  been  invited.  We  shall  go  to  Paris  for 
November;  he  probably  will  be  there,"  answered  the  Dowager 
casually;  ''and  tired  of  the  dissipated  life  he  has  been  leading, 
let  us  hope  he  will  mend  his  ways,  and  find  a  virtuous,  well- 
bred  young  woman  to  keep  him  right."  With  this  her  Lady- 
ship's apothecary  is  announced,  and  her  banker  and  grandson 
takes  his  leave. 

Sir  Barnes  walked  into  the  City  with  his  umbrella,  read 
his  letters,  conferred  with  his  partners  and  confidential  clerks; 
was  for  awhile  not  the  exasperated  husband,  or  the  aflfectionate 
brother,  or  the  amiable  grandson,  but  the  shrewd,  brisk  banker, 
engaged  entirely  with  his  business.  Presently  he  had  occasion 
to  go  on  'Change,  or  elsewhere,  to  confer  with  brother  capital- 
ists, and  in  Cornhill  behold  he  meets  his  uncle,  Colonel  New- 
come,  riding  towards  the  India  House,  a  groom  behind  him. 

The  Colonel  springs  off  his  horse,  and  Barnes  greets  him  in 
the  blandest  manner.  "Have  you  any  news  for  me,  Barnes?" 
cries  the  officer. 

**The  accounts  from  Calcutta  are  remarkably  good.  That 
cotton  is  of  admirable  quality  really.  Mr.  Briggs,  of  our  house, 
who  knows  cotton  as  well  as  any  man  in  England,  says " 

"It's  not  the  cotton,  my  dear  Sir  Barnes,"  cries  the  other. 

"The  bills  are  perfectly  good ;  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty 
about  them.    Our  house  will  take  half  a  million  of  'em,  if " 

"You  are  talking  of  bills,  and  I  am  thinking  of  poor  Clive," 
the  Colonel  interposes.  "I  wish  you  could  give  me  good  news 
for  him,  Barnes." 

"  I  wish  I  could.  I  heartily  trust  that  I  may  some  day. 
My  good  wishes  you  know  are  enlisted  in  your  son's  behalf," 
cries  Barnes,  gallantly.     "  Droll  place  to  talk  sentiment  in— 
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Comhill,  isn't  it  ?    But  Ethel,  as  I  told  you,  is  in  the  hands 
of  higher  powers,  and  we  must  conciliate  Lady  Eew  if  we  can. 
She  has  always  spoken  very  highly  of  Clive ;  very/' 
"  Had  I  not  best  go  to  her  ?  "  asks  the  Colonel. 
"  Into  the  North,  my  good  sir  ?     She  is — ah — she  is  tra- 
velling about.    I  think  you  had  best  depend  upon  me.     Good 
morning.     In  the  City  we  have  no  hearts,  you  know.  Colonel. 
Be  sure  you  shall  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  Lady  Kew  and 
Ethel  come  to  town." 

And  the  banker  hurried  away,  shaking  his  finger-tips  to 
his  uncle,  and  leaving  the  good  Colonel  utterly  surprised  at 
his  statements.  For  the  fact  is,  the  Colonel  knew  that  Lady 
Kew  was  in  London,  having  been  apprised  of  the  circumstance 
in  the  simplest  manner  in  the  world,  namely,  by  a  note  from 
Miss  Ethel,  which  billet  he  had  in  his  pocket,  whilst  he  was 
talking  with  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hobson  Brothers. 

"  My  dear  Uncle  "  (the  note  said) — **  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  see 
you !  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  shawl,  and  the  kind 
kind  remembrance  of  me  ?  I  found  your  present  yesterday  evening 
on  our  arrival  from  the  North.  We  are  only  here  en  passant,  and 
see  nobody  in  Queen  Street  but  Barnes,  who  has  just  been  about 
business,  and  he  does  not  count,  you  know.  I  shall  go  and  see 
Clara  to-morrow,  and  make  her  take  me  to  see  your  pretty  friend, 
Mrs.  Pendennis.  How  glad  I  should  be  if  you  happened  to  pay  Mrs. 
P.  a  visit  about  two.  Good  night.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times, 
^and  am  always  your  affectionate  **  E." 

"  Queen  Street.    Tuesday  night.     Twelve  o'clock.** 

This  note  came  to  Colonel  Newcome's  breakfast-table,  and 
he  smothered  the  exclamation  of  wonder  which  was  rising  to 
his  lips,  not  choosing  to  provoke  the  questions  of  Clive,  who 
sat  opposite  to  him.  Clive's  father  was  in  a  woful  perplexity 
all  that  forenoon.  "  Tuesday  night,  twelve  o'clock,"  thought 
he.  "Why,  Barnes  must  have  gone  to  his  grandmother  from 
my  dinner-table ;  and  he  told  me  she  was  out  of  town,  and 
said  so  again  just  now  when  we  met  in  the  City."  (The 
Colonel  was  riding  towards  Richmond  at  this  time.)  **  What 
cause  had  the  young  man  to  tell  me  these  lies  ?  Lady  Kew 
may  not  wish  to  be  at  home  for  me,  but  need  Barnes  Newcome 
V01-.  n.  B  B  6 
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say  what  is  untrue  to  mislead  me  ?  The  fellow  actually  )^ent 
away  simpering,  and  kissing  his  hand  to  me,  with  a  falsehood 
on  his  Ups !  What  a  pretty  villain !  A  fellow  would  deserve, 
and  has  got,  a  horsewhipping  for  less.  And  to  think  of  a 
Neweome  doing  this  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood;  a  young 
Judas !  "  Very  sad  and  bewildered,  the  Colonel  rode  towards 
Richmond,  where  he  was  to  happen  to  call  on  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  flb  that  Barnes  had  told.  Lady  £ew 
announcing  that  she  was  out  of  town,  her  grandson  no  doubt 
thought  himself  justified  in  saying  so,  as  any  other  of  her 
servants  would  have  done.  But  if  he  had  recollected  how 
Ethel  came  down  with  the  Colonel's  shawl  on  her  shoulders, 
how  it  was  possible  she  might  have  written  to  thank  her  imcle, 
surely  Barnes  Neweome  would  not  have  pulled  that  unlucky 
long-bow.  The  banker  had  other  things  to  think  of  than 
Ethel  and  her  shawl. 

When  Thomas  Neweome  dismounted  at  the  door  of  Honey- 
moon Cottage,  Richmond,  the  temporary  residence  of  A.  Pen- 
dennis, Esq.,  one  of  the  handsomest  young  women  in  England 
ran  into  the  passage  with  outstretched  arms,  called  him  her 
dear  old  uncle,  and  gave  him  two  kisses,  that  I  dare  say 
brought  blushes  on  his  lean  sunburnt  cheeks.  Ethel  clung 
always  to  his  affection.  She  wanted  that  man,  rather  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  world,  to  think  well  of  her.  When  she 
was  with  him,  she  was  the  amiable  and  simple,  the  loving  im- 
petuous creature  of  old  times.  She  chose  to  think  of  no  other. 
Worldliness,  heartlessness,  eager  scheming,  cold  flirtations, 
marquis-hunting  and  the  like,  disappeared  for  a  while — and 
were  not,  as  she  sat  at  that  honest  man's  side.  Oh  me  !  that 
we  should  have  to  record  such  charges  against  Ethel  Neweome! 

He  was  come  home  for  good  now?  He  would  never 
leave  that  boy  he  spoiled  so,  who  was  a  good  boy,  too;  she 
wished  she  could  see  him  oftener.  "  At  Paris,  at  Madame  de 
Florae's — I  found  out  all  about  Madame  de  Florae,  sir,"  says 
Miss  Ethel,  with  a  laugh — "we  used  often  to  meet  there;  and 
here,  sometimes,  in  London.  But  in  London  it  was  different. 
You  know  what  peculiar  notions  some  people  have ;  and  as  I 
live  with  Grandmamma,  who  is  most  kind  to  me  and  my 
brothers,  of  course  I  must  obey  her,  and  see  her  friends  rather 
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than  my  own.  She  likes  going  out  into  the  world,  and  I  am 
bound  in  duty  to  go  with  her,"  &c.,  &c.  Thus  the  young  lady 
went  on  talking,  defending  herself  whom  nobody  attacked, 
protesting  her  dislike  to  gaiety  and  dissipation — you  would 
have  fancied  her  an  artless  young  country  lass,  only  longing 
to  trip  back  to  her  village,  milk  her  cows  at  sunrise,  and  sit 
spinning  of  winter  evenings  by  the  fire. 

"  Why  do  you  come  and  spoil  my  tete-ci'tcte  with  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Pendennis?"  cries  the  young  lady  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  happens  to  enter.  **  Of  all  the  men  in  the  world 
the  one  I  like  best  to  talk  to !  Does  he  not  look  younger  than 
when  he  went  to  India?  When  Clive  marries  that  pretty  little 
Miss  Mackenzie,  you  will  marry  again,  uncle,  and  I  will  be 
jealous  of  your  wife." 

"Did  Barnes  tell  you  that  we  had  met  last  night,  my 
dear  ?  "  asks  the  Colonel. 

"Not  one  word.  Your  shawl  and  your  dear  kind  note  told 
me  you  were  come.  Why  did  not  Barnes  tell  us  ?  Why  do 
you  look  so  grave  ?  " 

**  He  has  not  told  her  that  I  was  here,  and  would  have  me 
believe  her  absent,"  thought  Newcome,  as  his  countenance  fell. 
•*  Shall  I  give  her  my  own  message,  and  plead  my  poor  boy's 
cause  with  her?"  I  know  not  whether  he  was  about  to  lay 
his  suit  before  her;  he  said  himself  subsequently  that  his  mind 
was  not  made  up,  but  at  this  juncture  a  procession  of  nurses 
and  babies  made  their  appearance,  followed  by  the  two 
mothers,  who  had  been  comparing  their  mutual  prodigies 
(each  lady  having  her  own  private  opinion) — Lady  Clara  and 
my  wife— the  latter  for  once  gracious  to  Lady  Clara  Newcome, 
in  consideration  of  the  infantine  company  with  which  she 
came  to  visit  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

Luncheon  was  served  presently.  The  carriage  of  the  New- 
comes  drove  away,  my  wife  smilingly  pardoning  Ethel  for  the 
assignation  which  the  young  person  had  made  at  our  house. 
And  when  those  ladies  were  gone,  our  good  Colonel  held  a 
council  of  war  with  us  his  two  friends,  and  told  us  what  had 
happened  between  him  and  Barnes  on  that  morning  and 
the  previous  night.  His  offer  to  sacrifice  every  shilling  of 
his  fortune  to  young  Clive  seemed  to  him  to  be  perfectly 
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simple  'tho'i^'h  the  recital  of  the  circumstances  brougbt  tears 
into  my  wife's  ev^:s  — he  mentioned  it  by  the  way,  and  as 
a  matter  tha:  was  scarcely  to  call  for  comment,  much  less 
praise. 

Bamers's  extraordinary  statements  respecting  Lady  Kew's 
absence  pazzle«i  the  elder  Xewcome;  and  he  spoke  of  his 
nephew's  c<:•nd^ct  with  much  indignation.  In  vain  I  urged 
that  her  Ladyship  desiring  to  be  considered  absent  from  Lon- 
don, her  grands«>n  was  bound  to  keep  her  secret.  "  Keep  her 
secret,  yes  \  Tell  me  lies,  no !  *'  cries  out  the  Colonel.  Sir 
Barnes's  conduct  was  in  fact  indefensible,  though  not  alto- 
gether unusual — the  worst  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  it,  in 
my  opinion,  wa.-,  that  Clire's  chance  with  the  young  lady  was 
but  a  poor  one.  and  that  Sir  Barnes  Xewcome,  inclined  to  keep 
his  ujicle  in  g«x>d  humour,  would  therefore  give  him  no  dis- 
agreeable refusal- 

Xow  this  gentleman  could  no  more  pardon  a  lie  than  he 
could  uttor  one.  He  would  believe  all  and  everything  a  man 
told  him  until  deceived  once,  after  which  he  never  forgave. 
And  wrath  Ixing  once  roused  in  his  simple  mind  and  distrust 
firmly  fixe<l  there,  his  anger  and  prejudices  gathered  daily. 
He  could  see  no  single  ^ood  quality  in  his  opponent;  and  hated 
him  with  a  daily  increasing  bitterness. 

As  ill-luek  would  have  it,  that  very  same  evening,  at  his 
return  to  town,  Thomas  Xewcome  entered  Bays's  Club,  of 
which,  at  our  re^juest,  he  had  become  a  member  during  his 
last  \isit  to  Englanil.  and  there  was  Sir  Barnes,  as  usual,  on 
his  way  homewards  from  the  City.  Barnes  was  writing  at  a 
table,  and  sealing  and  closing  a  letter,  as  he  saw  the  Colonel 
enter ;  he  thought  he  had  l)een  a  little  inattentive  and  curt 
with  his  uncle  in  the  morning ;  had  remarked,  perhaps,  the 
expression  of  disapproval  on  the  Colonel's  countenance.  He 
simpered  up  to  his  uncle  as  the  latter  entered  the  club-room, 
and  apologised  for  his  haste  when  they  met  in  the  City  in  the 
morning — all  Citv  men  were  so  busv !  "  And  I  have  been 
writing  a)x)ut  this  Uttle  affair,  just  as  you  came  in,"  he  said ; 
"  quite  a  moving  letter  to  Lady  Kew,  I  assure  you,  and  I  do 
hope  and  trust  we  shall  have  a  favourable  answer  in  a  day 
or  two." 
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"  You  said  her  Ladyship  was  iq  the  North,  I  think  ?  "  said 
be  Colonel,  drily. 

"  Oh,  yes — in  the  North,  at — at  Lord  Wallsend's — great 
oal-proprietor,  you  know." 

"  And  your  sister  is  with  her  ?  " 

"  Ethel  is  always  with  her.*' 

"  I  hope  you  \sdll  send  her  my  very  best  remembrances/* 
aid  the  Colonel. 

"I'll  open  the  letter,  and  add  'em  in  a  postscript,"  said 
(ames. 

"  Confounded  liar! "  cried  the  Colonel,  mentioning  the  cir- 
umstance  to  me  afterwards ;  "  why  does  not  somebody  pitch 
im  out  of  the  bow-window  ?  " 

If  we  were  in  the  secret  of  Sir  Barnes  Newcome's  corre- 
pondence,  and  could  but  peep  into  that  particular  letter  to  his 
;randmother,  I  dare  say  we  should  read  that  he  had  seen  the 
k)lonel,  who  was  very  anxious  about  his  darling  youth's  suit, 
>ut  pursuant  to  Lady  Kew's  desire,  Barnes  had  stoutly  main- 
ained  that  her  Ladyship  was  still  in  the  North,  enjoying 
he  genial  hospitality  of  Lord  Wallsend.  That  of  course  he 
hould  say  nothing  to  Ethel,  except  with  Lady  Kew's  full  per- 

nission:  that  he  wished  her  a  pleasant  trip  to  ,  and 

^as,  &c.  &c. 

Then,  if  we  could  follow  him,  we  might  see  him  reach  his 
^Igravian  mansion,  and  fling  an  angry  word  to  his  wife  as 
ihe  sits  alone  in  the  darkling  drawing-room,  poring  over  the 
jmbers.     He  wiU  ask  her,  probably  with  an  oath,  why  the 

she  is  not  dressed?  and  if  she  always  intends  to  keep  her 

jompany  waiting  ?  An  hour  hence,  each  with  a  smirk,  and 
he  lady  in  smart  raiment,  with  flowers  in  her  hair,  will  be 
p-eeting  their  guests  as  they  arrive.  Then  will  come  dinner 
md  such  conversation  as  it  brings.  Then  at  night  Sir  Barnes 
dll  issue  forth,  cigar  in  mouth;  to  return  to  his  own  chamber 
X  his  own  hour;  to  breakfast  by  himself;  to  go  City-wards, 
Qoney-getting.  He  will  see  his  children  once  a  fortnight, 
nd  exchange  a  dozen  sharp  words  with  his  wife  twice  in  that 
ime. 

More  and  more  sad  does  the  Lady  Clara  become  from  day 
3  day ;  liking  more  to  sit  lonely  over  the  fire ;  careless  about 
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the  sarcasms  of  her  husband;  the  prattle  of  her  children.  She 
cries  sometimes  over  the  cradle  of  the  young  heir.  She  is 
awearv,  awearv.  You  understand  the  man  to  whom  her 
parents  sold  her  does  not  make  her  happy,  though  she  has 
betrn  bought  with  diamonds,  two  carriages,  several  large  foot- 
men, a  fine  country  house  with  delightful  gardens  and  conser- 
vatories, and  with  all  this  she  is  miserable — is  it  possible  ? 


THE  NEWCOMES. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
T&  WHICH  EIN8MEN  FALL  OCT. 

OT  the  least  difficult  part  of 
Thomas  Newcome's  present 
business  was  to  keep  &om  his 
son  all  knowledge  of  the  nego- 
tiation in  which  he  was  enga- 
ged ou  Olive's  behalf.  If  my 
gentle  reader  has  had  senti- 
mental disappointments,  he  or 
she  is  aware  that  the  friends 
who  have  given  him  most 
sympathy  under  these  calam- 
itieB  have  been  persons  who 
have  had  dismal  histories  of 
their  own  at  some  time  of  their 
lives,  and  I  conclude  Colonel 
!fewcome  in  his  early  days  must  have  suffered  very  cruelly  in 
^t  affair  of  which  we  have  a  slight  cognisance,  or  he  would 
[lot  have  felt  so  very  much  anxiety  about  Clive's  condition. 

A  few  chapters  back  and  we  described  the  first  attack,  and 
love's  manful  cure :  then  we  had  to  indicate  the  young  gentle- 
nan's  relapse,  and  the  noisy  exclamations  of  the  youth  under 
Jiis  second  outbreak  of  fever.  Calling  him  back  after  she  had 
(ismissed  him,  and  finding  pretext  after  pretext  to  see  him — 
rfaydid  the  girl  encourage  him,  as  she  certainly  did?  I  allow, 
ith  Mrs.  Grundy  and  most  moralists,  that  Miss  Newcome's 
)Qduct  in  this  matter  was  highly  reprehensible ;  that  if  she 
d  not  intend  to  marry  Cllve  she  should  have  broken  with 
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him  altogether ;  that  a  virtuous  young  woman  of  high  princi- 
ple, ic,  iStc,  having  once  determined  to  reject  a  suitor,  should 
separate  from  him  utterly  then  and  there — never  give  him 
again  the  least  chance  of  a  hope,  or  re-illume  the  extinguished 
fire  in  the  wretch's  bosom. 

But  coquetry,  but  kuidness,  but  family  affection,  and  a 
strong,  very  strong  partiality  for  the  rejected  lover — are  these 
not  to  be  taken  in  account,  and  to  plead  as  excuses  for  her  be- 
haviour to  her  cousin  ?  The  least  unworthy  part  of  her  con- 
duct, some  critics  will  say,  was  that  desire  to  see  Clive  and  be 
well  with  him :  as  she  felt  the  greatest  regard  for  him,  the 
showing  it  was  not  blameable ;  and  every  flutter  which  she 
made  to  escape  out  of  the  meshes  which  the  world  had  cast 
about  her,  was  but  the  natural  effort  at  liberty.  It  was  her 
prudence  which  was  wrong ;  and  her  submission,  wherein  she 
was  most  culpable.  In  the  early  Church  story,  do  we  not  read 
how  young  martyrs  constantly  had  to  disobey  worldly  papas 
and  mammas,  who  would  have  had  them  silent,  and  not  utter 
their  dangerous  opinions  ?  how  their  parents  locked  them  up, 
kept  them  on  bread  and  water,  whipped  and  tortured  them,  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience  ? — nevertheless  they  would  declare 
the  truth :  they  would  defy  the  gods  by  law  established,  and 
deliver  themselves  up  to  the  lions  or  the  tormentors.  Are  not 
there  Heathen  Idols  enshrined  among  us  stiD  ?  Does  not  the 
world  worship  them,  and  persecute  those  who  refuse  to  kneel? 
Do  not  many  timid  souls  sacrifice  to  them ;  and  other  bolder 
spirits  rebel,  and,  with  rage  at  their  hearts,  bend  down  their 
stubborn  knees  at  their  altars  ?  See !  I  began  by  siding  with 
Mrs.  Grundy  and  the  world,  and  at  the  next  turn  of  the  see- 
saw have  lighted  down  on  Ethel's  side,  and  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  very  best  part  of  her  conduct  has  been  those 
escapades  which — which  right-minded  persons  most  justly 
condemn.  At  least  that  a  young  beauty  should  torture  a  man 
with  alternate  liking  and  indifference;  allure,  dismiss,  and  call 
him  back  out  of  banishment;  practise  arts-to-please  upon  him, 
and  ignore  them  when  rebuked  for  her  coquetry — these  are 
surely  occurrences  so  common  in  young  women's  history  as  to 
call  for  no  special  censure;  and,  if  on  these  charges  Miss  New- 
come  is  guilty,  is  she,  of  all  her  sex,  alone  in  her  criminality? 
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So  Ethel  and  her  duenna  went  away  upon  their  tour  of 
visits  to  mansions  so  splendid,  and  among  hosts  and  guests 
80  polite,  that  the  present  modest  historian  does  not  dare  to 
follow  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Duke  This  and  Earl  That 
were,  according  to  their  hospitable  custom,  entertaining  a 
brilliant  circle  of  friends  at  their  respective  castles,  all  whose 
names  the  Morning  Post  gave ;  and  among  them  those  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Eew  and  Miss  Newcome. 

During  her  absence  Thomas  Newcome  grimly  awaited  the 
result  of  his  application  to  Barnes.  That  baronet  showed  his 
uncle  a  letter,  or  rather  a  postscript,  from  Lady  Kew,  which 
had  probably  been  dictated  by  Barnes  himself,  in  which  the 
Dowager  said  she  was  greatly  touched  by  Colonel  Newcome's 
noble  offer;  that,  though  she  owned  she  had  very  different 
views  for  her  granddaughter.  Miss  Newcome's  choice  of  course 
lay  with  herself.  Meanwhile  Lady  K.  and  Ethel  were  engaged 
in  a  round  of  visits  to  the  country,  and  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  to  resume  this  subject  when  they  came  to  London  for 
the  season.  And,  lest  dear  Ethel's  feelings  should  be  need- 
lessly agitated  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  Colonel 
should  take  a  fancy  to  write  to  her  privately.  Lady  Kew  gave 
orders  that  all  letters  from  London  should  be  despatched 
under  cover  to  her  Ladyship,  and  carefully  examined  the 
contents  of  the  packet  before  Ethel  received  her  share  of  the 
correspondence. 

To  write  to  her  personally  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage, 
Thomas  Newcome  had  determined  was  not  a  proper  course 
for  him  to  pursue.  "They  consider  themselves,"  says  he, 
"  above  us,  forsooth,  in  their  rank  of  life  (oh,  mercy !  what 
pigmies  we  are  !  and  don't  angels  weep  at  the  brief  authority 
in  which  we  dress  ourselves  up  !),  and  of  course  the  approaches 
on  our  side  must  be  made  in  regular  form,  and  the  parents  of 
the  young  people  must  act  for  them.  Clive  is  too  honourable 
a  man  to  wish  to  conduct  the  affair  in  any  other  way.  He 
might  try  the  influence  of  his  beaux  yeuxy  and  run  off  to 
Gretna  with  a  girl  who  had  nothing;  but  the  young  lady 
being  wealthy,  and  his  relation,  sir,  we  must  be  on  the  point 
of  honour ;  and  all  the  Kews  in  Christendom  shan't  have 
more  pride  than  we  in  this  matter." 

VOL.  n.  CO  6 
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All  this  time  we  are  keei)ing  Mr.  Clive  purposely  in  the 
background.  His  face  is  so  wobegone  that  we  do  not  care  to 
bring  it  forward  in  the  family  picture.  His  case  is  so  common 
that  surely  its  lugubrious  symptoms  need  not  be  described  at 
length.  He  works  away  fiercely  at  his  i^ictures,  and  in  spite 
of  himself  improves  in  his  art.  He  sent  a  "Combat  of 
Cavalry,"  and  a  i)icture  of  **  Sir  Brian  the  Templar  carrying 
off  Rebecca,"  to  the  British  Institution  this  year;  both  of 
which  pieces  were  praised  in  other  journals  besides  the  Voli 
Mall  Gazette.  He  did  not  care  for  the  newspaper  praises. 
He  was  rather  surprised  when  a  dealer  purchased  his  "Sir 
Brian  the  Temi^lar."  He  came  and  went  from  our  house  a 
melancholy  swain.  He  was  thankful  for  Laura*s  kindness 
and  i)ity.  J.  J.'s  studio  was  his  principal  resort ;  and  I  dare 
say,  as  he  set  up  his  own  easel  there,  and  worked  by  his 
friend's  side,  he  bemoaned  his  lot  to  his  symx)athising  friend. 

Sir  Barnes  Newcome's  family  was  absent  from  London 
during  the  winter.  His  mother,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
liis  wife  and  his  two  children,  were  gone  to  Newcome  for 
Christmas.  Some  six  weeks  after  seeing  him,  Ethel  wrote 
her  uncle  a  kind,  merry  letter.  They  had  been  performing 
private  theatricals  at  the  country  house  where  she  and  Lady 
Kew  were  staging.  "  Capfciin  Crackthorpe  made  an  admirable 
Jeremy  Diddler  in  *  Raising  the  Wind.'  Lord  Farintosh 
broke  down  lamentably  as  Fusl>os  hi  *  Bombastes  Furioso.' " 
Miss  Ethel  had  distinguished  herself  in  both  of  these  facetious 
little  comedies.  "  I  should  like  Clive  to  paint  me  as  Miss 
Plainways,"  she  wrote.  "I  wore  a  powdered  front,  painted 
my  face  all  over  wrinkles,  imitated  old  Lady  Griffin  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  looked  sixty  at  least." 

Thomas  Newcome  wrote  an  answer  to  his  fiair  niece's 
pleasant  letter :  **  Clive,"  he  said,  *' would  be  happy  to  bargain 
to  paint  her,  and  nobody  else  but  her,  all  the  days  of  his  life; 
and,"  the  Colonel  was  sure,  **  would  admire  her  at  sixty  as 
much  as  he  did  now,  when  she  was  forty  years  younger." 
But,  determined  on  maintainmg  his  appointed  line  of  conduct 
respecting  Miss  Newcome,  he  carried  his  letter  to  Sir  Barnes, 
and  desired  him  to  forward  it  to  his  sister.  Sir  Barnes  took 
the  note,  and  promised  to  despatch  it.     The  communications 
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between  him  and  his  uncle  had  been  very  brief  and  cold,  since 
the  telling  of  those  little  fibs  concerning  old  Lady  Kew's  visits 
to  London,  which  the  Baronet  dismissed  from  his  mind  as 
soon  as  they  were  spoken,  and  which  the  good  Colonel  never 
could  forgive.  Barnes  asked  his  uncle  to  dinner  once  or  twice, 
but  the  Colonel  was  engaged.  How  was  Barnes  to  know  the 
reason  of  the  elder's  refusal  ?  A  London  man,  a  banker  and 
a  member  of  Parliament,  has  a  thousand  things  to  think  of ; 
and  no  time  to  wonder  that  friends  refuse  his  invitations  to 
dinner.  Barnes  continued  to  grin  and  smile  most  aflfectiouately 
when  he  met  the  Colonel ;  to  press  his  hand,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  last  accounts  from  India,  unconscious  of  the  scorn 
and  distrust  with  which  his  senior  mentally  regarded  him. 
"  Old  boy  is  doubtful  about  the  young  cub's  love  affair,"  the 
Baronet  may  have  thought.  "We'll  ease  his  old  mind  on 
that  point  some  time  hence."  No  doubt  Barnes  thought  he 
was  conducting  the  business  very  smartly  and  diplomatically. 
I  heard  myself  news  at  this  period  from  the  gallant  Crack- 
thorpe,  which,  being  interested  in  my  young  friend's  happiness, 
filled  me  with  some  dismay.  "Our  friend  the  painter  and 
glazier  has  been  hankering  about  our  barracks  at  Knights- 
bridge"  (the  noble  Life  Guards  Green  had  now  pitched  their 
tents  in  that  suburb),  "and  pumping  me  about  \a  belle  cousrne. 
I  don't  like  to  break  it  to  him — I  don't  really,  now.  But  it's 
all  up  with  his  chance,  I  think.  Those  private  theatricals  at 
FaDowfield  have  done  Farintosh's  business.  He  used  to  rave 
about  the  Newcome  to  me,  as  we  were  riding  home  from 
himting.  He  gave  Bob  Henchman  the  lie,  who  told  a  story 
which  Bob  got  from  his  man,  who  had  it  from  Miss  Newcome's 
lady's-maid,  about — about  some  journey  to  Brighton,  which 
the  cousins  took."  Here  Mr.  Crackthorpe  grinned  most  face- 
tiously. "  Farintosh  swore  he'd  knock  Henchman  down  ; 
and  vows  he  will  be  the  death  of — will  murder  our  friend 
Clive  when  he  comes  to  town.  As  for  Henchman,  he  was  in 
a  desperate  way.  He  lives  on  the  Marquis,  you  know,  and 
Farintosh's  anger  or  his  marriage  will  be  the  loss  of  fiee 
quarters,  and  ever  so  many  good  dinners  a  year  to  him."  I 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  impart  Crackthorpc's  story  to 
Clive,   or   explain  to  him  the  reason  why  Lord  Farintosh 

c  c  2 
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mr/wlK-d  mfjhX  itrcdy  upoQ  the  Taxing  puDter,  and  passed  him 
withoat  a&y  oifaer  aigu  of  reojgniaoQ  one  day  ao  Cli^e  and  I 
wer^:  walkiiu,'  (o^thcrr  in  Pali  llalL  If  mv  Lord  vanud  « 
qaarr^^^'U  youn;;  CUv^  wa.-.  not  a  man  to  baulk  him,  and  would 
have  \^hf:n  a  ven-  tierce  eoitoiaer  to  dt:ai  with,  in  his  actual 
h  of  mind. 


A  fiaafier  child  in  London  at  seven  years  old  knows  how 
to  go  to  market,  to  f«^tch  the  beer,  to  pawn  lathrr'A  coat,  to 
ehoo^:  th^;  lar;;e9t  frhA  ^h  or  the  nic^.-^t  ham-bone,  to  nor'-^ 
Mary  Jane  of  three, — to  conduct  a  hundred  operatione  iif 
trade  or  hoonekeepini^,  which  a  little  Belgrarian  does  nivt 
perhaps  acquire  in  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Poverty  and 
necessity  force  this  precociou^nes^  on  the  poor  little  brat. 
There  are  children  who  are  accomplished  shop-lifters  and 
liarrs  almost  a»  Mtfm  an  they  can  t<jddle  and  qjeak.  I  dare  say 
little  Princes  know  the  law.s  of  etiquette  as  regards  themselvc  s. 
and  the  res|ject  due  to  their  rank  at  a  very  early  period  of 
their  royal  existence.  Ever}'  one  of  us,  according  to  his 
degree.',  can  iKiint  to  the  Princekins  of  private  life  who  are 
flattered  and  wor.ship[>ed,  and  whose  little  shoes  grown  m^ 
kisH  as  sfxin  almost  as  they  walk  upon  ground. 

It  Ls  a  wonder  what  human  nature  will  supi>ort :  and  that, 
considering  the  amount  of  flattery  some  people  are  crammed 
with  from  their  cradles,  they  do  not  grow  worse  and  more 
selfish  than  they  are.  Our  ix)or  little  pauper  just  mentioned 
is  dosed  with  Daffy *s  Elixir,  and  somehow  survives  the  drag. 
Princekin  or  Lordkin  from  his  earliest  days  has  nurses,  de- 
|)endants,  governesses,  little  friends,  schoolfellows,  school- 
masters, fellow-erjllegians,  college  tutors,  stewards  and  valets, 
led-captains  of  his  suite,  and  women  innumerable  flattering 
him  and  doing  him  honour.  The  tradesman's  manner,  which 
to  you  and  me  is  decently  respectful,  becomes  straightway 
frantically  servile  l>efore  Princekin.  Folks  at  railway  stations 
whisper  to  their  families,  **  That's  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh," 
and  look  hard  at  him  as  he  passes.  Landlords  cry,  ''This 
way,  my  Lord  ;  this  room  for  your  Lordship."  They  say  at 
public  schools  Princekin  is  taught  the  beauties  of  equality, 
and  thrashed  into  some  kind  of  subordination.    Psha !   Toad- 
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eaters  iii  pinafores  surround  Princekin.  Do  not  respeotable 
people  send  tlieir  children  so  as  to  be  at  the  same  sohool  with 
hiui ;  dou't  they  follow  him  to  college,  and  eat  his  toads  through 
life? 

And  ufe  for  women — 0  my  dear  friends  and  brethren  in 
this  vale  of  tears — did  you  ever  see  anythmg  so  curious, 
monstrous,  and  amazing  as  the  way  in  which  women  comt 
Princekin  when  he  is  marriageable,  and  pursue  him  with  then- 
daughters  ?  Who  was  the  British  nobleman  in  old  old  days 
who  brought  his  three  daughters  to  the  King  of  Mercia,  that 
his  Majesty  might  choose  one  after  inspection  ?  Mercia  was 
but  a  petty  province,  and  its  king  in  fact  a  Princekin.  Ever 
since  those  extremely  ancient  and  venerable  times  the  custom 
exists  not  only  in  Mercia,  but  in  all  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
inhabited  by  the  Angles,  and  before  Princekins  the  daughters 
of  our  nobles  are  trotted  out. 

There  was  no  day  of  his  life  which  our  young  acquaint- 
ance, the  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  could  remember  on  which  he 
bad  not  been  flattered ;  and  no  society  which  did  not  pay  him 
court.  At  a  private  school  he  could  recollect  the  master's  wife 
stroking  his  pretty  curls  and  treating  him  furtively  to  goodies ; 
at  college  he  had  the  tutor  simpering  and  bowing  as  he  swag- 
gered over  the  grass  plat ;  old  men  at  clubs  would  make  way 
for  him  and  fawn  on  him — not  your  mere  pique-assiettes  and 
penniless  jmrasites,  but  most  respectable  toad-eaters,  fathers 
of  honest  families,  gentlemen  themselves  of  good  station,  who 
respected  this  young  gentleman  as  one  of  the  institutions  of 
their  country,  and  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  that  set 
him  to  legislate  over  us.  When  Lord  Farintosh  walked  the 
streets  at  night,  he  felt  himself  like  Haroun  Alraschid — (that 
is,  he  would  have  felt  so  had  he  ever  heard  of  the  Arabian 
potentate) — a  monarch  in  disguise  affably  observing  and  pro- 
menading the  city.  And  let  us  be  sure  there  was  a  Mesrour 
in  his  train  to  knock  at  the  doors  for  him  and  run  the  errands 
of  tills  young  GaUph.  Of  course  he  met  with  scores  of  men 
in  life  who  neither  flattered  him  nor  would  suffer  his  airs ; 
but  he  did  not  like  the  company  of  such,  or  for  the  sake  of 
truth  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  being  laughed  at ;  he  preferred 
toadies,  generally  speaking.     "  I  like,"  says  he,  "  you  know, 
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know,  aij'j  xho  ic&^a  r.ii.  ir<>m  b-rr^  to  U&mnujsiiuih  if  1 
aaked  em — miei.  i^:U:r  Ui&i:  t?.'>b^  fe^ozs  vbo  are  ftlntg 
making  fen  o'  lac;,  jou  kz^o^."  A  Eca^.  of  hu  jitauwi  nbo 
li]ft«  Aaicercr:  oc^l  c->:  ■■'ii^x  hiic=cii  cp ;  ht  can  get  pltoir  ot 
aocieiy. 

Aa  for  women,  i:  nas  iiis  L-jr^lship'^  opinios  that  «T6it 
daughter  of  £ve  was  t^nt  or^  nuuryir^  him.  A  Scotch  mar- 
qnis,  an  Engli-ih  earl,  of  the  l>e:=t  blood  in  the  «mpir«,  vitii  a 
handiyime  [teraoii,  and  a  foitiiae  of  fifteen  thounand  a  year, 
how  couid  the  i»»r  creaturca  <Io  otherwi^  than  long  fcr  him? 
He  bland]^  received  their  c&ressea;  took  their  coaxing  and 
cajolery'  as  matters  of  coarse ;  and  eur^eyed  the  heautiea  tA 


bis  time  n»  tiie  Cuiipii  tiie  moon&ices  of  hi>  harem.  My  Lord 
intendtil  to  mairy  tcrxainlv.  He  did  not  care  for  monej, 
nor  fur  rank ;  he  ex{K-cttrd  consummate  bt-anty  and  talent, 
and  some  day  would  tJiu;:  bis  iiandkerchief  to  the  poefi(«- 
}-or  of  these,  and  place  her  by  hLi  bido  upon  the  Farinkeh 
throne. 

At  this  time  there  were  iiut  tno  or  three  yoong  ladies  in 
society  endowed  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  w  who  foond 
fovour  in  his  eyeR.  His  Lordship  hesitated  in  his  selecticm 
from  these  Ifeauties.  He  was  not  in  a  hurry,  he  was  not  angiy 
at  the  notion  that  Lady  Kew  (and  Miss  Newcome  with  her) 
htmted  him.  Mliat  else  should  they  do  hut  pursue  an  olgect 
HO  charming?  Everybody  hunted  him.  The  other  young 
ladies,  whom  we  need  not  mention,  languished  after  him  stiU 
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acre  longingly.  He  had  little  notes  from  these ;  presents  of 
jurses  worked  by  them,  and  cigar-cases  embroidered  with  his 
oix)net.  They  sang  to  him  in  cosy  boudoirs — Mamma  went 
»ut  of  the  room,  and  sister  Ann  forgot  something  in  the  draw- 
Qg-room.  They  ogled  him  as  they  sang.  Trembling  they 
;ave  him  a  little  foot  to  mount  them,  that  they  might  ride  on 
lorseback  with  him.  They  tripped  along  by  his  side  from  the 
lall  to  the  pretty  country  church  on  Sundays.  They  warbled 
lymns,  sweetly  looking  at  him  the  while  Mamma  whispered 
confidentially  to  him  "What  an  angel  Cecilia  is!"  And 
»  forth,  and  so  forth — with  which  chaff  our  noble  bird 
Kras  by  no  means  to  be  caught.  When  he  had  made  up  his 
;reat  mind  that  the  time  was  come  and  the  woman,  he 
i?as  ready  to  give  a  Marchioness  of  Farintosh  to  the  English 
Qation. 

Miss  Newoome  has  been  compared  ere  this  to  the  statue  of 
''  Huntress  Diana  "  at  the  Louvre,  whose  haugkty  figure  and 
beauty  the  young  lady  indeed  somewhat  resemblisd.  I  was 
Dot  present  when  Diana  and  Diana's  grandmother  hunted  the 
Qoble  Scottish  stag  of  whom  we  have  just  been  writing ;  nor 
;are  to  know  how  many  times  Lord  Farintosh  escaped,  and 
low  at  last  he  was  brought  to  bay  and  taken  by  his  resolute 
pursuers.  Paris,  it  appears,  was  the  scene  of  his  fall  and 
^pture.  The  news  was  no  doubt  well  known  amongst  Lord 
Parintosh's  brother  dandies,  among  exasperated  matrons  and 
irirgins  in  Mayfoir,  and  in  polite  society  generally,  before 
it  came  to  simple  Tom  Newcome  and  his  son.  Not  a  word 
3n  the  subject  had  Sir  Barnes  mentioned  to  the  Colonel: 
perhaps  not  choosing  to  speak  till  the  inteUigence  was  au- 
thenticated ;  perhaps  not  wishing  to  be  the  bearer  of  tidings 
»o  painful. 

Though  the  Colonel  may  have  read  in  his  Vail  Mall  Gazette 
I  paragraph  which  announced  an  approaching  Marriage  m 
EfOH  Life,  "  between  a  noble  young  marquis  and  an  accom- 
)Iished  and  beautiful  young  lady,  daughter  and  sister  of  a 
"forthem  baronet,"  he  did  not  know  who  were  the  fashionable 
lersons  about  to  be  made  happy,  nor,  until  he  received  a  letter 
•om  an  old  friend  who  lived  at  Paris,  was  the  fact  conveyed 


^      ■•  ■  • *  * 

*     ^    ^        ■       *    *  "       ***  *•'  —     --      -         ----      ..  ^...A  ^     «.*  .  •      ■  _» 

i-jl  :[.-:--  i.. '.  .:  .?  It  i  ::S'  L  j-.-it^  I  neTic^  ;heL-.  Y«  ano"Jier 
pjir..:.-'.  i..  1  'i-T  i_l  .-.ttI-  it-  rL_--lLr.L  IV->.j,  I  iDac;  'Khrve 
:i.-:..-  ■  .--  .  ■..'     --     :.--:     >  :.     —^-tj-z  tiz  zs  jii^rjwrds.  ui^re 

ih«",~-.     7    •  ..:"  ..    .  "     __i~-   '  -._  "  :i.  rne-d-  ;i  ^r  ire  :o  ri^in 

:r»i:  :'  :.  -  -. ;~  i-  --  I  ri.i::-r  .i^r  iz.  jLI  "xonjci  j.-  I  am.  M.  Jr 
Fic; :    ■- ; -  1-.. :    . .  -.    !->-.:-r7  i  ; :_ :_-^  :- rrr.^ ^a»^emel::.     Mav  1  ao: 

•iav  '.i.  i:  ^i>r  -    . ;■    :  j-  ir-  I  1.  -•  -.  '.  .f^ii  fiiuJril  to  Liin  ftnd  :o  all 

.nv  r. .•  :::i: -^ ,      '■!.-. :_. r  r li o. :-- -  ~  .:L  iis  £n:ac  ab^^luiion,  1  >)iAli 

..■  ".  r  -r  -s^'irr  .    «.*.  -  -  ■  -  «. :'-  '.'..-=  s.- : :_•  --,:':  of  life,  c a:  ihtv  x:^  loiic, and 

.-:.r:  •:■  :.-•:-  *.   ...  :..  :..  t^"  — :  l:.:^  : :  2.L,  -nriiez.  shall  :Ltv  w  over? 

"\::  -T-.  .         .  i  I  rd*.:>:  j:     "::*.. -^IshcS  for  p:ir.i:ig.     Hov 

ui':':l.  kJ.i.-^ -t:   ...::..rr  :::;--  :  v.Iic;i  I  rlca-t-  i-iv-M-lf  :o3r- 

rar.i*fr.  Yci  .-r  ..  -r  I  :^:_  jrri.vl  ::-  love  Clive  a.-  !:;v  ownoliild. 
I  ve.y  ']^ic£  - :.  ->--i  Lis  ^v.-r-^t.  :I.-  r --^r  loj,  wLrn  lir  was  here  i: 
ia  tw^i::y  mo:.:!--.  lie  l>?x^l  so  Lkv  voa  as  I  repeal  ir»e  of  }-on  in 
llie  ol.i  lime !  lU  lold  me  he  hal  .: o  hope  of  hi?  l»eautifhl  coTj^m. 
I  havt  Ltar.i  ■  :  :l.c-  n::-^  Liarriaire  :!.  r.  one  makes  her.     P»nl.  mv 

• 

eon.  La-  beeii  i^:  uie  Ei-^-li^h  Amba-^aJe  last  nig-ht  and  has  made 
liis  co:i«Ta:Tii:i:io:i.>  ;o  M.  tie  FarLL:»--h.  Paul  says  him  haiidsoine. 
youi:;-'.  not  t-x*  spiriroaL  rich,  and  haUirlit y,  like  all  Doble  MontagnarvU. 
•■  I^it  i:  is  not  of  M.  de  Fariniosh  I  wiite,  whose  marriage,  wiih- 
oat  donbt,  has  been  anno;iiiec<l  to  you.  I  have  a  little  project,  very 
fo^jh^lj.  perhaps.  You  know  Mr.  the  Dnke  of  Iviy  has  left  R:e 
guardian  of  his  little  daTi;^hter  Antoinette,  wliose  aWrcu<e  mother  no 
one  see^  more.  Antoinette  is  pretty  and  goo<l  and  soft,  and  wi*h 
au  affectionate  heart.  I  love  her  alreadv  as  mv  infant.  I  wish  to 
bring  her  up,  and  that  Clive  should  marn-  her.  Tliev  sav  von  aiv 
returned  very  nch.     What  follies  are  these  I  write !     In  the  long 
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evenings  of  winter,  the  children  escaped  it  is  a  long  time  from  the 
maternal  nest,  a  silent  old  man  my  only  company, — I  live  but  o£  the 
pant ;  and  play  with  its  souvenirs  as  the  detained  caress  little  birds, 
little  ilowers,  in  their  prisons.  I  was  bom  for  the  happiness  ;  Diy 
God  !  I  have  learned  it  in  knowing  you.  In  losing  you  I  have  lost 
it.  It  is  not  against  the  will  of  Heaven  I  oppose  myself.  It  is  man, 
who  makes  himself  bo  much  of  this  evil  and  uii.seiy,  this  slaver}-, 
these  tears,  these  crimes,  perhaps, 

*•  This  maiTiage  of  the  young  Scotch  marquis  and  the  fair  Ethel 
(I  love  her  in  spite  of  all,  and  shall  see  her  soon  and  congratulate 
her,  for,  do  you  see,  I  might  have  stopped  tliis  fine  maniage,  and 
did  my  best  and  more  than  my  duty  for  our  poor  Ghve  ?)  shall  make 
itself  in  London  next  spring,  I  hear.  You  shall  assist  scarcely  at 
the  ceremony ;  he,  poor  boy,  shall  not  care  to  be  there !  Bring  him 
to  Paris  to  make  the  court  to  my  little  Antoinette :  bring  him  to 
Paris  to  his  good  friend,  ''  Comtesbe  dk  Flokac. 

"  I  read  marvels  of  his  works  in  an  English  journal,  which  one 
sends  me." 

Clive  was  not  by  when  this  letter  reached  his  father.  Clive 
was  in  his  painting-room,  and  lest  he  should  meet  his  son,  and 
in  order  to  devise  the  best  means  of  breaking  the  news  to  the 
lad,  Thomas  Newcome  retreated  out  of  doors ;  and  from  the 
Oriental  he  crossed  Oxford  Street,  and  from  Oxford  Street  he 
stalked  over  the  roomy  pavements  of  Gloucester  Place,  and 
there  he  bethought  him  how  he  had  neglected  Mrs.  Hobson 
Newcome  of  late,  and  the  interesting  family  of  Bryanstone 
Sqnare.  So  he  went  to  leave  his  card  at  Maria's  door :  her 
daughters,  as  we  have  said,  are  quite  grovm  girls.  If  they  have 
been  lectured,  and  learning,  and  back-boarded,  and  practising, 
and  using  the  globes,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  'ologies,  ever 
since,  what  a  deal  they  must  know !  Colonel  Newcome  was 
admitted  to  see  his  nieces,  and  Consummate  Virtue,  their 
parent.  Maria  was  charmed  to  see  her  brother-in-law ;  she 
greeted  him  with  reproachful  tenderness :  **  Why,  why,"  her 
fine  eyes  seemed  to  say,  "  have  you  so  long  neglected  us?  Do 
you  think  because  I  am  wise,  and  gifted,  and  good,  and  you 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  poor  creature  with  no  education,  I 
am  not  also  affable  ?  Come,  let  the  prodigal  be  welcomed  by 
his  virtuous  relatives;  come  and  lunch  with  us.  Colonel!"  He 
sat  down  accordingly  to  the  family  tiffin. 
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Wfaeu  the  meal  wag  ovtr,  tho  mother,  who  had  matter  oj 
imptjrtanct  to  impart  to  him,  bt  sought  him  to  go  to  the  dm  whig- 
room,  and  there  poured  out  &uch  a  eolog}*  upon  her  childreirs 
quaUties  as  fond  mothers  know  how  to  utter.  Thev  knew 
this  and  they  knew  that.  Thej  were  instructed  by  the  most 
eminent  professors:  *' that  wretched  Frenchwoman,  whom  you 
may  rememljer  here,  Mademoiselle  Lebrun/*  Maria  remarket] 
parenthetically,  '* turned  out,  oh  frightfully!  She  taught 
the  girls  the  worst  accent,  it  apjiears.  Her  father  was  not  a 
colonel ;  he  was — oh !  never  nuiid  I  It  is  a  mercy  I  got  rid  of 
that  Jiendi^ih  wouiuHf  and  before  my  precious  ones  knew  vrhat 
she  was ! ''  And  then  followed  details  of  the  perfections  of  the 
two  girls,  with  occasional  side-shots  at  Lady  Ann's  family,  just 
as  in  the  old  time.  *'TVhy  don't  you  bring  your  boy,  whom  I 
have  always  loved  as  a  sou,  and  who  avoids  me  ?  WTiy  does 
not  Chve  know  his  cousins'?     Thev  are  verv  dififexent  from 

V  ft 

others  of  his  kinswomen,  who  think  but  of  the  heartless  icoiiJ,'* 

**  I  fear,  Maria,  there  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say," 
sighs  the  Colonel,  (kumming  on  a  book  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  and  looking  down  sees  it  is  a  great,  large,  square,  gilt 
Peerage,  open  at  Farintosh,  Marquis  of. — Fergus  Angus  Mal- 
colm Mungo  Eoy,  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  Earl  of  Glenlivat,  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland;  also  £ai*l  of  liossmont,  in  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Son  of  Angus  Fergus  Malcolm,  Earl  of 
GlenUvat,  and  grandson  and  hen*  of  Malcolm  Mmigo  Angus, 
fii'st  Marquis  of  Fai'into&h,  and  twenty-fifth  Ear},  tSrc,  &c. 

**You  have  heard  the  news  regarding  Ethel?"  remarks 
Mrs.  Hobson. 

**  I  have  just  heard,"  says  the  iXK)r  Colonel. 

**I  have  a  letter  from  Ann  this  morning,"  Maiia  continues. 
'*  They  are  of  course  delighted  with  the  match.  Lord  Farin- 
tosh is  wealthy,  handsome ;  has  been  a  httle  wild,  I  bear ;  is 
not  such  a  husband  as  I  would  choose  for  my  darlings,  but 
poor  Brian's  family  have  been  educated  to  love  the  world ;  and 
Ethel  no  doubt  is  flattered  by  the  prospects  before  her.  I 
have  heard  that  some  one  else  was  a  httle  epris  m  that  quarter. 
How  does  Clive  bear  the  news,  my  dear  Ck)lonel  ?  " 

**IIe  has  long  expected  it,"  says  the  Colonel,  rising:  **and 
I  left  him  very  cheerful  at  breakfast  this  morning." 
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"  Send  him  to  see  us,  the  naughty  boy,"  cries  Maria. 
**  WV  don't  change;  we  remember  old  times;  to  us  he  will 
ever  be  welcome ! "  And  with  this  confirmation  of  Madame 
de  Florae's  news,  Thomas  Newcome  walked  sadly  homewards. 

And  now  Thomas  Newcome  had  to  break  the  news  to  his 
son  ;  who  received  the  shot  in  such  a  way  as  caused  his  friends 
and  confidants  to  admire  his  high  spirit.  He  said  he  had  long 
been  expecting  some  such  announcement :  it  was  many  months 
since  Ethel  had  prepared  him  for  it.  Under  her  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances he  did  not  see  how  she  could  act  otherwise  than 
she  had  done.  And  he  narrated  to  the  Colonel  the  substance 
of  the  conversation  which  the  two  young  people  had  had  to- 
gether several  months  before,  in  Madame  de  Florae's  garden. 

Olive's  father  did  not  tell  his  son  of  his  own  bootless  nego- 
tiation with  Barnes  Newcome.  There  was  no  need  to  recall 
that  now;  but  the  Colonel's  wrath  against  his  nephew  ex- 
ploded in  conversation  with  me,  who  was  the  confidant  of 
father  and  son  in  this  business.  Ever  since  that  luckless  day 
when  Barnes  thought  proper  to — to  give  a  wrong  address  for 
Lady  Kew,  Thomas  Newcome's  anger  had  been  growing.  He 
smothered  it  yet  for  awhile,  sent  a  letter  to  Lady  Ann  New- 
come  briefly  congratulating  her  on  the  choice  which  he  had 
heard  Miss  Newcome  had  made ;  and  in  acknowledgment  of 
Madame  de  Florae's  more  sentimental  epistle  he  wrote  a  reply 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  but  in  which  he  bade  her  re- 
buke Miss  Newcome  for  not  having  answered  him  when  he 
wrote  to  her,  and  not  having  acquainted  her  old  uncle  with 
her  projected  union. 

To  this  message  Ethel  wrote  back  a  brief  hurried  reply ; 
it  said : — 

**  I  saw  Madame  de  Florae  last  night  at  her  daughter's  reception, 
and  she  gave  me  my  dear  uncle's  messages.  Yes^  the  yiews  is  true 
which  you  have  heard  from  Madame  de  Florae,  aud  in  Bryanstone 
Square.  I  did  not  like  to  write  it  to  you,  because  I  know  one  whom 
I  regard  as  a  brother  (and  a  great  great  deal  better),  aud  to  whom 
I  know  it  will  give  pain.  He  knows  that  I  have  done  viy  duty,  and 
why  I  have  acted  as  I  have  done.  God  bless  him  and  his  dear 
fether. 

••  What  is  this  about  a  letter  which  I  never  answered  ?    Grand- 
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iri-agr'*^  kzryv?  zk'jjiT^z  ft£.on  ^  Iriscr.     Varp^*^  bk?  €nrl  r^-e-i  ;£>  sir 

to  Lis  Biyxc^  ac>i  ^^^^^^t-l:-:  -  -  E.  X. 
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TLi^  -B-ir^  v»  n.>::h-  arid  tbe  rup  of  Thomjks  Xeveoiiie*s 
wnsxh.  oTfrroT-rti.  i>dimr<  La-i  li-r^i  &bo;:t  Ethel's  xisit  to 
l^nAori :  b^rr^esi  han  ::^i  Ll,  ^^jring  tiat  be  ddiTcrcd  the  mes- 
bs^k:  vith  Thich  Li4  ir.'?!-  cLsr;:^^  him:  Barnfp  had  Ikd  about 
the  letter  wbkb  be  bad  reeeivr^L  and  never  eent.  Witb  these 
aoeawtioiis  nrmlv  prr>T«:;ii  in  bis  mind  againff  bis  nepbeir,  the 
CohjUfA  went  domi  to  e»>niro;it  that  sinner. 

Wherever  he  dioiiid  nnd  Barnes.  Thomas  Xevcame  was 
determined  to  teil  him  iii-:  mind.  Should  thej  meet  on  the 
steps  of  a  chnrch.  on  U:rr  na^  of  'Change,  cv  in  the  newspaper- 
room  at  BaysV.  at  evening-paper  time,  when  men  most  do  con- 
gregate, Tnoma.^  lu-^  G.'Ionei  wa^  determined  npon  exposing  and 
ths^lisim:  hi*  father's  ;T:^d<4?n.  With  Ethel's  letter  in  his 
pocket,  he  t'Xjk  his  way  iiito  the  City,  penetrated  into  the  on- 
suspecting  back-parlour  of  Hoi^sons'  Inuik,  and  was  disappointed 
at  first  at  onlv  findiniz  his  half-brother  Hobson  there  engaged 
over  hhi  newspaper.  The  Coionel  signified  bis  wish  to  >ee  Sir 
Barnes  Newcoioe.  "•  r?ir  Barnes  was  not  come  in  vet.  Yoate 
beard  about  the  marria^'e '?  "  says  Hobson.  "'  Great  news  far 
the  Barneses,  ain't  it '?  The  head  of  the  house  is  as  prond  as 
a  peacock  about  it — bai*]  he  wh6  going  out  to  Samuels  the 
diamond  merchant'.^ :  aoin^'  to  make  his  sister  some  imcommon 
fine  present.  Joliy  to  be  uncle  to  a  marquis,  ain't  it.  Colonel? 
I'll  have  nothing  under  a  duke  for  my  girls.  I  say,  I  know 
whose  nose  is  out  of  joint.  But  young  fellows  get  over  these 
things,  and  CUve  won't  die  this  time,  I  dare  say." 

Wliile  Hobson  Newcome  made  these  satiric  and  facetious 
remarks,  his  half-brother  paced  up  and  down  the  glass  par- 
lotu",  scowling  over  the  panes  into  the  bank  where  the  busy 
young  clerks  sat  before  their  ledgers.  At  last  he  gave  an 
"  Ah ! '  as  of  satisfaction.  Indeed  he  had  seen  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome  enter  into  the  bank. 

The  Baronet  stopped  and  spoke  with  a  clerk,  and  presently 
entered,  followed  by  that  yoimg  gentleman,  into  his  private 
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parlonr.  Barnes  tried  to  grin  when  lie  saw  hi^  uncle,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  greet  the  Colonel,  but  the  Colonel  put 
both  his  behind  his  back: — that  which  carried  his  faithful 
bamboo  cane  shook  nervously.  Barnes  was  aware  that  the 
CJolonel  had  the  news.  **  I  was  going  to — to  write  to  you  this 
morning,  with — ^with  some  intelligence  that  I  am — very — very 
sorry  to  give." 

"This  young  gentleman  is  one  of  your  clerks?"  asked 
Thomas  Newcome,  blandly. 

"Yes;. Mr.  Boltby,  who  has  your  private  account.  This 
is  Colonel  Newcome,  Mr.  Boltby,"  says  Su*  Barnes,  in  some 
wonder. 

"  Mr,  Boltby,  brother  Hobson,  you  heard  what  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome  said  just  now  respecting  certain  intelligence,  which 
he  grieved  to  give  me  ?  " 

At  this  the  three  other  gentlemen  respectively  wore  looks 
of  amasiement. 

"  Allow  me  to  say  in  your  presence,  that  I  don't  believe  one 
single  word  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  says,  when  he  tells  me  that 
be  is  very  sorry  for  some  intelligence  he  has  to  conmiunicate. 
He  lies,  Mr.  Boltby ;  he  is  very  glad.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  in  whatsoever  company  I  met  him,  and  on  the  very  first 
day  I  found  him — ^hold  your  tongue,  sir;  you  shall  speak 
afterwards  and  tell  more  lies  when  I  have  done — I  made  up 
my  mind,  I  say,  that  on  the  very  fii-st  occasion  1  would  tell  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome  that  he  was  a  liar  and  a  cheat.  He  takes 
charge  of  letters  and  keeps  them  back.  Did  you  break  the 
seal,  sir?  There  was  nothing  to  steal  in  my  letter  to  Miss 
Newcome.  He  tells  me  people  are  out  of  town  whom  he  j^oes 
to  see  in  the  next  street,  after  Icavinpi  my  table,  and  whom 
1  see  myself  half  an  hour  after  ho  liis  to  inc  about  their 
absence." 

"  I) — n  you,  go  out,  and  don't  stand  staring  there,  you 
booby  !  "  screams  out  Su'  Barnes  to  the  clerk.  **  Stop,  Boltby. 
Colonel  Newcome,  unless  you  leave  this  room  I  shall— I 
shall " 

**  You  shall  call  a  policeman.  Send  for  the  gentleman,  and 
I  will  tell  the  Lord  Mayor  what  I  think  of  Sir  Barnes  Nfw- 
come.  Baronet.    Mr.  Boltby,  shall  we  have  the  constable  in  ?  " 
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"  Sir,  you  are  an  old  umn,  aud  my  father'H  brother,  or  you 
know  V(iry  well  I  would *' 

**  Vou  would  what,  sir?  Uimju  my  word,  Barnes  Sew- 
coinc  *'  (hero  tho  Coloners  two  hands  and  the  )>aniboo  cane 
came  from  tlu^  vour  and  formiMl  in  front),  ''  but  that  you  are 
my  fatlu'r's  "grandson,  aftir  a  nn^nace  like  that,  I  would  take 
you  out  and  rano  you  in  the  pre-jrnce  of  your  clerks.  I  re- 
IM^at,  sir,  that  I  consider  you  guilty  of  treachery,  falsehood, 
and  knavery.  And  if  ever  I  see  you  at  Bays's  Club,  I  will 
make  the  same  statement  to  your  acquaintance  tv^  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  A  man  of  your  baseness  ought  to  be  known, 
sir;  :nul  it  shall  he  my  business  to  make  men  of  honour 
aw:uv  of  your  character.  Mr.  Bolthy,  will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  make  (MU  my  account  ?  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  for  fear 
of  consiupienccs  that  I  should  dt*ploro,  I  recommend  you  to 
ket^p  a  wide  berlh  of  me,  sir."  And  the  Colonel  twirled  his 
umstacluos.  and  waved  his  cani-  in  an  ominous  manner,  and 
Harne^  started  hack  sinmtaiuHMisly  out  of  its  dangerous  circle. 

AVhat  Mr.  Bolthy's  scntimruts  may  have  been  regarding 
this  extraordinary  mciu  in  wliich  his  principal  cut  so  sorry  a 
ti^iure  :  w  hetlu  r  he  narr:'.t«.  d  the  conversation  to  other  gentle- 
men eov.v.ivtid  with  tiie  t>tahli-hment  of  Hobson  Brothers  or 
prud^r.:!v  V<\^\  i:  t/»  himself.  I  eannot  say,  having  no  means  of 
pursuiu:;  Mr.  Iv'^  -•■.ibM^i/.aii  eareer.  He  speedily  quitted  his 
de>k  a:  Hol-^u  r^vv^rl.  •;- :  r.p.d  K:  us  presume  tliat  Barnes 
,'*..:. '.r  Aiv.  Iv  V.r.  i  w.\  :.*.!  :ik  ...Thtr  clerks  of  the  avuncular 
tiuav'.\'  r*;:.-:  .  -.'.xi^ii^:.  -i.*.  nuiko  u?  imagine  Barnes  still 
move  vv^'.v.v*.:..*  *. .  H/.>;::  Ntweome  no  doubt  was  rejoici'd 
a5  l^r.::.>s  *:>.  *v.ir.:v.".;  .  .•.-.  *;::ui  iit-tn  insolent  and  domineer- 
r\»i  lv\o...v  -.i-.i  :>.*.:  1  .  •  ...:i  :.^  h:^  v;;l::ar  s:^>od-uatn^ed  uncle, 
>*h.eiv;^>  :i*;:  V  \:.i  :*iiv  \.  ::.:*r\:vw  ^i:h  the  Colonel  he  became 
\e'.>  •'■.:".*/:•. i  r.'.'  ';:::::  ::.  '..:-  .v. :"-:ii::o:;r.  and  for  a  long  IcMUg 
tr.v.e  :u\;v  s.*.*./.  ;^  r-.\u  v  . :  •  Nay,  I  fear  Hobson  must  have 
K*A:ru\'  :r'.  r^.wv.v:  .v" :..  :r;.:-.v..::or. ::.  Mr?.  Hob>on  and  the 
xv.v'v'  'V  ^^'\-i"-';..;  S  .  :;:  S.r.*-  Nt^oome.  now  entered 

,\\  \^"r.\\^.    :  ".,'.-.  :'■.    :•.  .     ..:  "iVvrr.is"  quite-  familiarly: 
iNNAi  .;.,•   V*  \  ■/  :  ■  *  V:    .    .    ...I  r=-.;ur>»cJ  a  small  loan  of 

i^:  ^v-.'.v.  : . ,  >;.   ■       ■       :  ^;:  lii-.i  .?,:  E>av<"<;  of  course 
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1  Eaves  did  not  know  all  about  it,  and  say  that  Sir  Barnes 
been  beaten  black  and  blue.  Ha\'ing  been  treated  very 
>y  the  committee  in  a  complaint  which  he  made  about  the 
J  cookery,  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  never  came  to  Bays's,  and 
ihe  end  of  the  year  took  off  his  name  from  the  lists  of  the 
b. 

Sir  Barnes,  though  a  little  taken  aback  in  the  morning, 
I  not  ready  with  an  impromptu  reply  to  the  Colonel  and  his 
le,  conld  not  allow  the  occurrence  to  pass  without  a  protest; 
I  indited  a  letter  which  Thomas  Newcome  kept  along  with 
ae  others  previously  quoted  by  the  compiler  of  the  present 
moirs.     It  is  as  follows : — 

•  Colonel  Newoome,  C.B.     Private.  Belorate  St.,  Feh.  lo,  18 — . 

'*  Sir, — The  incredible  insolence  and  violence  of  your  behaviour 
lay  (inspired  by  whatever  causes  or  mistakes  of  your  own)  can- 

•  be  passed  without  some  conunent  on  my  part.  I  laid  before  a 
nd  of  your  own  profession  a  statement  of  the  words  which  you 
>lied  to  me  in  the  presence  of  my  partner  and  one  of  my  clerks 
3  morning ;  and  my  adviser  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  the 
ktionship  unhappily  subsisting  between  us,  I  can  take  no  notice  of 
txlts  for  which  you  knew  wlien  you  uttered  them  I  could  not  call 

1  to  aceomit.*' 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  that,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  He 
ildn't  fight,  you  know ;  but  then  he  was  such  a  liar  I  could 
t  help  speaking  my  mind." 

"  I  gathered  from  the  brutal  language  which  you  thought  fit  to 
.]^y  towards  a  disarmed  man  the  ground  of  one  of  your  mon- 
008  accusations  against  me,  that  I  deceived  you  in  stating  that 
'  relative.  Lady  Eew,  was  in  the  country,  when  in  fact  she  was  at 
:  bouse  in  London. 

"  To  this  absurd  charge  I  at  once  plead  guilty.  The  venerable 
y  in  question  was  passing  through  London,  where  she  desired  to 
free  from  intrusion.  At  her  Ladyship's  wish  I  stated  that  she  was 
of  town  ;  and  would,  under  the  same  ch-cumstances,  unhesitat- 
[y  make  the  same  statement.  Your  flight  acquaintance  with  the 
ion  in  question  did  not  warrant  that  you  should  force  yourself  on 
privacy,  as  you  would  doubtless  know  were  you  more  familiar 
I  tlte  customs  of  the  society  in  which  she  moves. 
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'"  I  declare  upon  my  bouour  as  a  gentleman,  that  I  gave  her  the 
message  which  I  promised  to  dehver  from  you,  and  also  that  I  trans- 
mitted a  letter  with  which  you  entrusted  me  ;  and  repel  with  scorn 
and  indignation  the  charges  which  you  were  pleased  to  bring  against 
me,  as  I  treat  w4th  contempt  the  language  and  the  threats  which 
you  thought  fit  to  employ. 

**  Our  books  show  the  amount  of  xl,  xs,  xd.  to  your  credit,  which 
you  will  be  gooil  enough  to  withdraw  at  your  earUest  convenience ; 
as  of  course  all  intercourse  must  cease  henceforth  between  you  and 

**  Yours,  &c. 

**  B.  Newcome  Newcome.  " 

**  I  think,  sir,  he  doesn't  make  out  a  bad  case,"  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis  remarked  to  the  Colonel,  who  showed  him  this  majestic 
letter. 

**  It  would  be  a  good  ease  if  I  believed  a  single  word  of 
it,  Arthur,"  replied  my  friend,  placidly  twirling  the  old  grey 
mustachio.  **lf  you  were  to  say  so  and  so,  and  say  that! 
had  l>rouglit  false  charges  against  you,  I  should  cry  mea  culpa 
and  apologise  with  all  my  heart.  But  as  I  have  a  perfect  con- 
viction that  every  word  this  fellow  says  is  a  lie,  what  is  the 
use  of  arguing  any  more  about  the  matter  ?  I  would  not  be- 
lieve him  if  he  brought  twenty  other  liars  as  witnesses,  and 
if  he  lied  till  he  was  black  in  the  face.  Give  me  the  walnuts. 
I  wonder  who  Sir  Barnes's  military  friend  was." 

Barnes's  military  friend  was  our  gallant  acquaintance, 
General  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  K.C.B.,  who  a  short  while  after- 
wards talked  over  the  quarrel  with  the  Colonel,  and  manftdly 
told  him  that  (in  Sir  Thomas's  opinion)  he  was  wrong.  "  The 
little  beggar  behaved  very  well,  I  thought,  in  the  first  business. 
You  bullied  him  so,  and  in  the  front  of  his  regiment,  too,  that 
it  was  almost  past  bearing ;  and  when  he  deplored,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  almost,  the  little  humbug!  that  his  relationship 
prevented  him  calling  you  out,  ecod,  I  believed  him !  It  was 
m  the  second  affair  that  poor  little  Barney  showed  he  was  a 
cocktail." 

"  What  second  affair  ?  "  asked  Thomas  Newcome. 

'*  Don't  you  know  !  He !  he !  tliis  is  famous  !  "  cries  Sir 
Thomas.  **  Why,  sir,  two  days  after  your  business,  he  comes 
to  me  with  another  letter  and  a  face  as  long  as  my  mare's,  by 
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Jove.  And  that  letter,  Newoome,  was  from  your  young  un. 
Stop,  here  it  is ! "  and  from  his  padded  bosom  General  Sir 
Thomas  de  Boots  drew  a  pocket-book,  and  from  the  pocket- 
book  a  copy  of  a  letter,  inscribed,  "  Clive  Newcome,  Esq.,  to 
Sir  B.  N.  Newcome."    **  Tliere's  no  mistake  about  your  fellow. 

Colonel.    No, him ! "  and  the  man  of  war  fired  a  volley 

of  oaths  as  a  salute  to  Clive. 

And  the  Colonel,  on  horseback,  riding  by  the  other  cavalry 
oflBcer's  side,  read  as  follows : — 

"George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Fubruary  16. 

'*  Sib, — Colonel  Newcome  this  morning  showed  me  a  letter 
bearing  your  signature,  in  which  you  state— 1.  That  Colonel  New- 
come  has  uttered  calumnious  and  msolent  charges  against  you.  2. 
That  Colonel  Newcome  so  spoke,  knowing  that  you  could  take  no 
notice  of  his  charges  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  on  account  of  the 
relationship  subsisting  between  you. 

**  Your  statements  would  evidently  imply  that  Colonel  Newcome 
has  been  guilty  of  ungentlemanhke  conduct,  and  of  cowardice 
towards  you. 

"  As  there  can  be  no  reason  why  toe  should  not  meet  in  any 
manner  that  you  desire,  I  here  beg  leave  to  state,  on  my  own  part, 
that  I  fully  coincide  with  Colonel  Newcome  in  his  opinion  that  you 
have  been  guilty  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  and  that  tlie  charge  of 
cowardice  which  you  dare  to  make  against  a  gentleman  of  his  tried 
honour  and  courage,  is  another  wUful  and  cowardly  falsehood  on 
your  part. 

**  And  I  hope  you  will  refer  the  bearer  of  this  note,  my  friend, 
Mr.  George  Warrington,  of  the  Upper  Temple,  to  the  military  gentle- 
man whom  you  consulted  in  respect  to  the  just  charges  of  Colonel 
Newcome.     Waiting  a  prompt  reply, 

**  Believe  me,  sir, 

**  Your  obedient  sers'ant, 

**  Clive  Newcome. 

"'.Sir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Bart.,  M.P.,  &e." 

**  \Miat  a  blunderhead  I  am  !  "  cries  the  Colonel,  with  de- 
light on  his  countenance,  spite  of  his  professed  repentance. 
**  It  never  once  entered  my  head  that  the  youngster  would  take 
any  part  in  the  affair.  I  showed  him  his  cousin's  letter  casu- 
ally just  to  amuse  him,  I  think,  for  he  has  been  deuced  low 
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iaorij.  ah*:  It — iijtjfiz  a  Y'j^^^  ziluls  scrape  chat  he  has  got 
inti:.  Aiiii  he  m:ist  have  gone  of  ar.ii  'JaespAfiched  his  challenge 
3trai;rhrTa7.  I  r-ircoilec?  he  appeared  uneommonlT  brisk  at 
break£a3i  :he  nexa  :n<jnifii:^.  And  sO  yoa  say.  General,  the 
Baronet  -iii  nijC  Like  the  |j*:'*iyr  ■?  " 

"  Bv  nij  nieans :  never  saw  a  leHow  show  snch  a  eon* 
(janie<i  vhise  fetishtrr.  A:  dr?t  I  cijogratclated  him,  thinh'ng 
jour  ijijys  of  er  miis?  please  him.  as  it  would  hare  pleased  any 
feli<'j7  in  our  time  t<3  have  a  sbot.  Dammy !  but  I  was  mis- 
taken in  mj  man.  He  entereii  into  some  confounded  long- 
winded  stiorv  about  a  rnarriage  you  wanted  to  make  with  that 
infernal  pretty  sister  '-^f  his.  who  is  going  to  marry  yoong  Far- 
inti/sb.  and  how  you  were  in  a  raze  t^^oause  the  scheme  fell  to 
the  grounil,  and  how  a  family  d:iel  might  occasion  nnpleasant- 
ness  to  Miss  Xewcome :  diough  I  showed  him  how  this  could 
be  mo6t  easily  avoided,  and  that  the  lady's  name  need  never 
appear  in  the  transaction.  '  Confound  it.  Sir  Barnes/  says  I, 
•  I  recollect  this  bt:y.  when  he  was  a  youngster,  throwing  a 
^dass  of  wine  in  your  face !  We'll  put  it  upon  that,  and  say 
it's  an  old  feud  between  you.'  He  turned  quite  pale,  and  he 
said  your  fellow  had  api>logised  for  the  glass  of  wine/* 

••  Yes."  said  the  Colonel,  --aJly.  "  my  boy  apologised  for  the 
^las^  of  wine.  It  is  curious  how  we  have  disliked  that  Barnes 
ever  since  we  set  eves  on  him." 

m 

"  Well,  Xewcome."  Sir  Thomas  resumed,  as  his  mettled 
charger  suddenly  jumped  and  curvetted,  displaying  the  padded 
warrior's  cavalry-seat  to  perfection-  •'  Quiet,  old  lady !— easy, 
my  dear !  Well,  sir,  when  I  found  the  little  beggar  turning  tail 
in  this  way,  I  said  to  him.  *  Dash  me,  sir,  if  you  don*t  want 
me,  why  the  dash  do  you  send  for  me,  dash  me  ?  Yesterday 
you  talked  as  if  you  would  bite  the  Colonel's  head  off,  and  to- 
day, when  his  son  offers  you  every  acconmiodation,  by  dash,  sur, 
vou're  afraid  to  meet  him.  It's  mv  belief  vou  had  better  send 
for  a  policeman.  A  *22  is  your  man.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome.* 
And  with  that  I  turned  on  mv  heel  and  left  him*  And  the 
fellow  went  off  to  Newcome  that  very  night." 

"  A  poor  devil  can't  command  courage.  General,"  said  the 
Colonel,  quite  peaceably,  *'  any  more  than  he  can  make  himself 
six  feet  high." 
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"  Then  why  the  dash  did  the  beggar  send  for  m^  ?  *'  called 
out  General  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  in  a  loud  and  resolute  voice ; 
and  presently  the  two  officers  parted  company. 

When  the  Colonel  reached  home,  Mr.  Warrington  and  Mr. 
Pendennis  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  Clive,  and  all  three 
were  in  the  young  fellow's  painting-room.  We  knew  our  lad 
was  unhappy,  and  did  our  Uttle  best  io  amuse  and  console 
him.  The  Colonel  came  in.  It  was  in  the  dark  February  days  : 
we  had  lighted  gas  in  the  studio.  Clive  had  made  a  sketch 
from  some  favourite  verses  of  mine  and  George's:  those 
chanuing  lines  of  Scott's : — 

'*  He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake, 
Beside  the  river  shore  ; 
He  gave  his  bridle-rein  a  shake, 
With  adieu  for  evermore, 

My  dear ! 
Adieu  for  evermore !  '* 

Thomas  Newcome  held  up  a  finger  at  Warrington,  and  he 
came  up  to  the  picture  and  looked  at  it ;  and  George  and  I 

trolled  out 

'*  Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  dear ! 
Adieu  for  evermore !  '* 

From  the  picture  the  brave  old  Colonel  turned  to  the 
painter,  regarding  his  son  with  a  look  of  beautiful  inexpres- 
sible affection.  And  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder, 
and  smiled,  and  stroked  Clive's  yellow  mustachio. 

"  And — and  did  Barnes  send  no  answer  to  that  letter  you 
wrote  him  ?  "  he  said,  slowly. 

Clive  broke  out  into  a  laugh  that  was  almost  a  sob.  He 
took  both  his  father's  hands.  **  My  dear  dear  old  father !  " 
says  he,  what  a — what  an — old — trump  you  are  !  "  My  eyes 
were  so  dim  I  could  hardly  see  the  two  men  as  they  embraced. 
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CHAPTEB  XVI. 

HAS  A  TRAGICAL  EKDIHO. 

LIVE  presently  answered  the 
question  which  his  father 
put  to  him  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, by  producing  from  the 
ledge  of  his  easel  a  cnunpled 
paper,  full  of  cavendish  no^, 
but  on  which  was  written 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome's  reply 
to  his  cousin's  polite  invita- 
tion. 

Sir  Barnes  Neweome 
wrote,  "  that  he  thought 
a  reference  to  a  friend  was 
quite  unnecessary,  in  the 
moat  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful dispute  m  which  Mr.  Clire  desired  to  interfere  as  a  prin- 
eiptbl ;  that  the  reasons  which  prevented  Sir  Barnes  from  taking 
notice  of  Colonel  Newcome's  shameful  and  ungentlemanlike 
conduct  applied  equally,  as  Mr,  Clive  Neweome  very  well  knew, 
to  himself;  that  if  further  insult  was  offered,  or  outrage  at- 
tempted, Sir  Barnes  should  resort  to  the  police  for  protection; 
that  he  was  about  to  quit  London,  and  certainly  should  not  de- 
lay his  departure  on  account  of  Jlr.  Clive  Newcome's  monstrous 
proceedings ;  and  that  lie  desired  to  take  leave  of  an  odious 
subject,  as  of  an  individual  whom  he  had  striven  to  treat  with 
kindness,  but  from  whom,  from  youth  upwards,  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come  had  received  nothing  but  insolence,  enmity,  and  ill-will.' 
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"  He  is  an  ill  man  to  oflfend,"  remarked  Mr.  Pendennis. 
**  I  don't  think  he  has  ever  forgiven  that  claret,  Clive." 

"  Pooh  !  the  feud  dates  from  long  before  that,"  said  Clive ; 
"Barnes  wanted  to  lick  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  declined: 
in  fact,  I  think  he  had  rather  the  worst  of  it;  but  then  I 
operated  freely  on  his  shins,  and  that  wasn't  fair  in  war,  you 
know." 

**  Heaven  forgive  me !  "  cries  the  Colonel ;  **  I  have  always 
felt  the  fellow  was  my  enemy :  and  my  mind  is  relieved  now 
war  is  declared.  It  has  been  a  kind  of  hypocrisy  with  me  to 
shake  his  hand  and  eat  his  dinner.  When  I  trusted  him  it 
was  against  my  better  instinct ;  and  I  have  been  struggling 
against  it  these  ten  years,  thinking  it  was  a  wicked  prejudice 
and  ought  to  be  overcome." 

"Why  should  we  overcome  such  instincts?"  asks  Mr. 
Warrington.  "Why  shouldn't  we  hate  what  is  hateful  in 
people,  and  scorn  what  is  mean  ?  From  what  friend  Pen  has 
described  to  me,  and  from  some  other  accounts  which  have 
come  to  my  ears,  your  respectable  nephew  is  about  as  loath- 
some a  Uttle  villain  as  crawls  on  the  earth.  Good  seems  to 
be  out  of  his  sphere,  and  away  from  his  contemplation.  He 
ill-treats  everyone  he  comes  near ;  or,  if  gentle  to  them,  it  is 
that  they  may  serve  some  base  purpose.  Since  my  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  creature,  I  have  been  contemplating 
his  ways  With  wonder  and  curiosity.  How  much  superior 
Nature's  rogues  are,  Pen,  to  the  villains  you  novelists  put 
into  your  books !  This  man  goes  about  his  life  business  with 
a  natural  propensity  to  darkness  and  evil — as  a  bug  crawls, 
and  stingSy  and  stinks.  I  don't  suppose  the  fellow  feels  any 
more  remorse  than  a  cat  that  runs  away  with  a  mutton-chop. 
I  recognise  the  Evil  Spirit,  sir,  and  do  honour  to  Ahrimanes, 
in  taking  off  my  hat  to  this  young  man.  He  seduced  a  poor 
girl  in  his  father's  country  town — is  it  not  natural?  deserted 
her  and  her  children — don't  you  recognise  the  beast?  married 
for  rank — could  you  expect  otherwise  from  him  ?  invites  my 
Lord  Highgate  to  his  house  in  consideration  of  his  balance  at 
the  bank. — Sir,  unless  somebody's  heel  shall  crunch  him  on 
the  way,  there  is  no  height  to  which  this  aspiring  vermin 
mayn't  crawl.    I  look  to  see  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  prosper 
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more  and  more.  I  make  no  doubt  be  will  die  an  immense 
capitalist,  and  an  exalted  Peer  of  tbis  realm.  He  will  have  a 
marble  monument,  and  a  patbetic  funeral  sermon.  There  is 
a  divine  in  your  family,  Clive,  tbat  sball  preach  it.  I  will 
weep  respectful  tears  over  the  grave  of  Baron  Newcome,  Vis- 
count Newcome,  Earl  Newcome ;  and  the  children  whom  he 
has  deserted,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  be  sent  by  a 
grateful  nation  to  New  South  Wales,  will  proudly  say  to  their 
brother  convicts,  **  Yes,  the  Earl  was  our  honoured  father!" 

**I  fear  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be,  Mr.  Warrington," 
says  the  Colonel,  shaking  his  head.  **I  never  heard  the  story 
about  the  deserted  children." 

**  How  should  you,  0  you  guileless  man !  "  cries  Warring- 
ton. ''I  am  not  in  the  ways  of  scandal-hearing  myself  much; 
but  this  tale  I  had  from  Sir  Barnes  Newcome's  own  county. 
Mr.  Batters  of  the  Newcome  Independent  is  my  esteemed  cHent 
I  write  leading  articles  for  his  newspaper,  and  when  he  was 
in  town  last  spring  he  favoured  me  with  the  anecdote;  and 
proposed  to  amuse  the  Member  for  Newcome  by  publishing  it 
in  his  journal.  This  kind  of  writing  is  not  much  in  my  line : 
and,  out  of  respect  to  you  and  your  young  one,  I  believe,  I 
strove  with  Mr.  Batters,  and  entreated  him  and  prevailed  with 
him  not  to  publish  the  story.    This  is  how  I  came  to  know  it." 

I  sat  with  the  Colonel  in  the  evening,  when  he  conmiented 
on  Warrington's  story  and  Sir  Barnes's  adventures  in  his 
simple  way.  He  said  his  brother  Hobson  had  been  with  him 
the  morning  after  the  dispute,  reiterating  Barnes's  defence  of 
his  conduct;  and  professing  on  his  own  part  nothing  but 
goodwill  towards  his  brother.  **  Between  ourselves  the  young 
baronet  carries  matters  with  rather  a  high  hand  sometimes, 
and  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  gave  him  a  little  dressing.  But 
you  were  too  hard  upon  him.  Colonel — really  you  were."  **  Had 
r  known  that  child-deserting  story  I  would  have  given  it  harder 
still,  sir,"  says  Thomas  Newcome,  twirling  his  mustachios: 
**but  my  brother  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel,  and  very 
rightly  did  not  wish  to  engage  in  it.  He  has  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness has  Master  Hobson,  too,"  my  friend  continued  :  "  for  he 
brought  me  a  cheque  for  my  private  account,  which  of  course, 
he  said,  could  not  remain  after  my  quarrel  with  Barnes.    But 
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the  Indian  bank  account,  which  is  pretty  large,  he  supposed 
need  not  be  taken  away?  and  indeed  why  should  it?  So 
that,  which  is  little  business  of  mine,  remains  where  it  was ; 
and  brother  Hobson  and  I  remain  perfectly  good  friends. 

''  I  think  Glive  is  much  better  since  he  has  been  quite  put 
out  of  his  suspense.  He  speaks  with  a  great  deal  more  kind- 
ness and  good  nature  about  the  marriage  than  I  am  disposed 
to  feel  regarding  it :  and  depend  on  it  has  too  high  a  spirit  to 
show  that  he  is  beaten.  But  I  know  he  is  a  good  deal  cut  up, 
though  he  says  nothing ;  and  he  agreed  willingly  enough  to 
take  a  little  journey,  Arthur,  and  be  out  of  the  way  when  this 
business  takes  place.  We  shall  go  to  Paris:  I  don't  know 
where  else  besides.  These  misfortunes  do  good  in  one  way, 
hard  as  they  are  to  bear :  they  unite  people  who  love  each 
other.  It  seems  to  me  my  boy  has  been  nearer  to  me,  and 
likes  his  old  father  better  than  he  has  done  of  late.*'  And 
very  soon  after  this  talk  our  friends  departed. 

The  Bulgarian  Minister  having  been  recalled,  and  Lady 
Ann  Newcome's  house  in  Park  Lane  being  vacant,  her  Lady- 
ship and  her  family  came  to  occupy  the  mansion  for  this  event- 
ful season,  and  sat  once  more  in  the  dismal  dining-room  under 
the  picture  of  the  defunct  Sir  Brian.  A  Uttle  of  the  splendour 
and  hospitality  of  old  days  was  revived  in  the  house ;  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  Lady  Ann ;  and  amongst  other  fes- 
tivities, a  fine  ball  took  place,  when  pretty  Miss  Alice,  Miss 
Ethel's  younger  sister,  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  to  which  she  was  afterwards  to  be  presented  by  the  Mar- 
chionesB  of  Farintosh.  All  the  Uttle  sisters  were  charmed,  no 
doubt,  that  the  beautiful  Ethel  was  to  become  a  beautiful 
Marchioness,  who,  as  they  came  up  to  womanhood  one  after 
another,  would  introduce  them  severally  to  amiable  young 
earls,  dukes,  and  marquises,  when  they  would  be  married  off 
and  wear  coronets  and  diamonds  of  their  own  right.  At  Lady 
Ann's  ball  I  saw  my  acquaintance,  young  Mumford,  who  was 
going  to  Oxford  next  October,  and  about  to  leave  Bugby,  where 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  looking  very  dismal  as  Miss 
Alice  whirled  round  the  room  dancing  in  Viscount  Busting- 
ton's  arms ; — ^Miss  Alice,  with  whose  mamma  he  used  to  take 
tea  at  Bugby,  and  for  whose  pretty  sake  Mumford  did  Alfred 
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Newcoine's  verses  for  him  and  let  him  oflf  his  thrashings. 
Poor  Mumford!  he  dismally  went  about  under  the  protec- 
tion of  young  Alfred,  a  fourth-form  boy — not  one  soul  did 
he  know  in  that  rattling  London  ball-room ;  his  young  face 
was  as  white  as  the  large  white  tie,  donned  two  hours  since 
at  the  **  Ta\'istock "  with  such  nervousness  and  beating  of 
heart ! 

With  these  lads,  and  decorated  with  a  tie  equally  splendid, 
moved  about  young  Sam  Newcome,  who  was  shirking  from  bis 
sister  and  his  mamma.  Mrs.  Hobson  had  actually  assumed 
clean  gloves  for  this  festive  occasion.  Sam  stared  at  all  the 
*'  Nobs : "  and  insisted  on  being  introduced  to  **  Farintosh," 
and  congratulated  his  Lordship  with  much  graceful  ease ;  and 
then  pushed  al>out  the  rooms  perseveringly  hanging  on  to 
AlfreiVs  jacket.  *•  I  say.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  Al\"  I 
heard  Master  Alfred  say  to  his  cousin.  Seeing  my  face,  Mr. 
Samutl  ran  up  to  claim  acquaintance.  He  was  good  enough 
to  s;iy  he  thought  Farintosh  seemed  devilish  haughty.  Even 
my  wife  cc-uld  not  help  saying  that  Mr.  Sam  was  an  odious 
little  crta::ire. 

S?  i:  was  frr  yo:inz  Alfred,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
wl:.\  w:;:!-!  w:\i::  Lrip  aiii  pr»3tection  in  the  world,  that  Ethel 
w:i>  aV-::::  t-'^  -rl"T  u^-  L-r  independence,  her  inclination  per- 
*:;\r>.  :::: :  :•:  'r-r-:-:T  L-r  iif-  on  vonder  voung  nobleman. 
L>  k:r.^  ;•:  h-r  us  ii  rlrl  drvoiins:  herself  to  her  family,  her 
SvUr.r.:-:  ^ivt  hr?  a  zirl:Lr.:L:Iv  inierest  in  our  eves.  Mv  wife 
:r.:  i  *.  ".,:^1:-:  lirr.  .TiVr  iiz.1  l-raitifal, — moving  through  the 
r  \  :::>.  r.v-.ivi.:-:  ii. :  r-. :::LrLir.^  a  him-.ked  greetings,  bending 

:s,  :.iliir.-:  -ritl  tils  friend  and  that,  with  my 


I.cr.r>  "rl"  ■  r:li::::L-.  -r::l  rins*rli.  to  whom  she  listened  de- 
tx  r:  V ::.*,'/;.  :  v.i:::!;.-  s"  '  "^^  is  hr  sr«:ke  now  and  again, — doing 
:"...  -  :.. /.rs  ::  L^r  inMlrrs  l::ist-  Lady  after  lady  of  his 
'  .r.l >'.->>  :l.\r.  izi  iinsirli  ^:ii.r-li=ien:e*i  the  girl  and  her 
v^,■.^v^:  v..:l.-,r  Jl.i  1j.:t  Sr-sr  -s-is  ra^iiaiit  »if  one  can  call 
:.  .  ^l\r.,->  :::l:-?ri:  iirilizj:  :Ii  eves-.  Shesatina 
V  :.-  :\r:.  5.1.  -.  :l-:lfr  leTlr  nr^-:  lor^v  their  court  io 
:::.v^  *"  1  .i.rii  iz.  .  -  tils  jT-rer  ^riih  mv  wife  on  mv 
• .  v.:  -  ^/-..'L  '.T  Ht  —'.z  Lrr  jnMh.  but  without  a 
.•,■■'"  ■.:.:.:.        "^"u.:  ii.  ir^irzl  ^.•::I;tenance  that  old 
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woman  has  I  *'  Laura  whispered  as  we  retreated  out  of  that 
gloomy  presence. 

And  Doubt  (as  its  wont  is)  whispered  too  a  question  in  my 

ear,  "  Is  it  for  her  brothers  and  sisters  only  that  Miss  Ethel 

is  sacrificing  herself?    Is  it  not  for  the  coronet,  and  the 

triumph,  and  the  fine  houses?"     "When  two  motives  may 

actuate  a  friend,  we  surely  may  try  and  believe  in  the  good 

one,"  says  Laura.    "  But,  but  I  am  glad  CUve  does  not  marry 

her — poor  fellow — he  would  not  have  been  happy  with  her. 

She  belongs  to  this  great  world :  she  has  spent  all  her  life  in 

it :  CUve  would  have  entered  into  it  very  likely  in  her  train ; 

and  you  know,  sir,  it  is  not  good  that  we  should  be  our 

husbands'  superiors/'  adds  Mrs.  Laura,  with  a  curtsey. 

She  presently  pronounced  that  the  air  was  very  hot  in  the 
rooms,  and  in  fact  wanted  to  go  home  to  see  her  child.  As 
we  passed  out,  we  saw  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  eagerly  smiling, 
smirking,  bowing,  and  in  the  fondest  conversation  with  his 
sister  and  Lord  Farintosh.  By  Sir  Barnes  presently  brushed 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  K.C.B.,  who,  when 
he  saw  on  whose  foot  he  had  trodden,  grunted  out,  "  Hm,  beg 
your  pardon ! "  and  turning  his  back  on  Barnes,  forthwith  be- 
gan  complimenting  Ethel  and  the  Marquis.  ''  Served  with 
your  Lordship's  father  in  Spain ;  glad  to  make  your  Lordship's 
acquaintance,"  says  Sir  Thomas.  Ethel  bows  to  us  as  we 
I)a88  out  of  the  rooms,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Sir  Thomas's 
conversation. 

In  the  cloak-room  sits  Lady  Clara  Newcome,  with  a  gen- 
tleman bending  over  her,  just  in  such  an  attitude  as  the  bride 
is  in  Hogarth's  '*  Marriage  a  la  Mode  "  as  the  counsellor  talks 
to  her.    Lady  Clara  starts  up  as  a  crowd  of  blushes  come  into 
her  wan  face,  and  tries  to  smile,  and  rises  to  greet  my  wife, 
and  says  something  about  its  being  so  dreadfully  hot  in  the 
upper  rooms,  and  so  very  tedious  waiting  for  the  carriages. 
The  gentleman  advances  towards  me  with  a  military  stride, 
and  says,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pendennis  ?    How's  our  young 
friend  the  painter  ?  "    I  answer  Lord  Highgate  civilly  enough, 
whereas  my  wife  will  scarce  speak  a  word  in  reply  to  Lady 
Clara  Newcome. 

Lady  Clara  asked  us  to  her  ball,  which  my  wife  declined 
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altogetber  to  attend.  Sir  Barnes  published  a  senes  of  quite 
splendid  entertainments  on  the  happy  occasion  of  his  sister's 
betrothal.  We  read  the  names  oif  all  the  clan  Farintosh  in 
the  Moniimj  Post,  as  attending  these  banquets,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome,  in  Bryanstone  Square,  gave  also  signs 
of  rejoicing  at  their  niece's  marriage.  They  had  a  grand 
banquet,  followed  by  a  tea,  to  which  latter  amusement  the 
present  biographer  was  invited.  Lady  Ann,  and  Lady  Kew 
and  her  granddaughter,  and  the  Baronet  and  his  wife,  and  my 
Lord  Highgate  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots  attended  the  din- 
ner ;  but  it  was  rather  a  damp  entertainment.  "  Farintosh," 
whisper^  Sam  Newcome,  "  sent  word  just  before  dinner  that 
he  had  a  sore  throat,  and  Barnes  was  as  sulky  as  possible. 
Sir  Thomas  wouldn't  speak  to  him,  and  the  Dowager  wouldn't 
speak  to  Lord  Highgate.  Scarcely  anything  was  drunk," 
concluded  Mr.  Sam,  with  a  slight  hiccup.  "  I  say,  Pendennis, 
how  sold  Clive  w^ill  be  !  "  And  the  amiable  youth  went  oflf  to 
commune  with  others  of  his  parents'  guests. 

Thus  the  Newcomes  entertained  the  Farintoshes,  and  the 
Farintoshes  entertained  the  Newcomes.  And  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Kew  went  from  assembly  to  assembly  every  even- 
ing, and  to  jewellers  and  upholsterers,  and  dressmakers  every 
morning ;  and  Lord  Farintosh  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
attentive  as  the  happy  day  approached,  and  he  gave  away  all 
his  cigars  to  his  brother  Rob ;  and  his  sisters  were  delighted 
with  Ethel,  and  constantly  in  her  company,  and  his  mother 
was  pleased  with  her,  and  thought  a  girl  of  her  spirit  and 
resolution  would  make  a  good  wife  for  her  son;  and  select 
crowds  flocked  to  see  the  service  of  plate  at  Handyman's,  and 
the  diamonds  which  were  being  set  for  the  lady ;  and  Smee, 
R.A.,  painted  her  portrait,  as  a  souvenir  for  Mamma  when 
Miss  Newcome  should  be  Miss  Newcome  no  more :  and  Ladv 
Kew  made  a  will,  leaving  all  she  could  leave  to  her  beloved 
granddaughter,  Ethel,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Brian  New- 
come,  Baronet;  and  Lord  Kew  wrote  an  affectionate  letter 
to  his  cousin,  congratulating  her,  and  wishing  her  happiness 
with  all  his  heart ;  and  I  was  glancing  over  the  Tunes  news- 
j)aper  at  breakfast  one  morning,  when  I  laid  ^it  down  with  an 
exclamation  which  caused  my  wife  to  start  with  surprise. 
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**  What  is  it  ?  "  cries  Laura,  and  I  read  as  follows : — 

***  Death  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Kew. — We  regret 
to  have  to  announce  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  this  venerable  lady. 
Her  Ladyship,  who  had  been  at  several  parties  of  the  nobility  the 
night  before  last,  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  was  seized  with  a  fit 
as  she  was  waiting  for  her  carriage,  and  about  to  quit  Lady  Pall- 
grave*s  assembly.  Immediate  medical  assistance  was  procured,  and 
her  Ladyship  was  carried  to  her  own  house,  in  Queen  Street,  May- 
fair.  But  she  never  ralhed,  or,  we  beheve,  spoke  after  the  first  fatal 
seizure,  and  sank  at  eleven  o'clock  last  evening.  The  deceased, 
-Louisa  Joanna  Gaunt,  widow  of  Frederick,  first  Earl  of  Kew,  was 
daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Gamit,  and  sister  of  the  late  and  aunt 
of  the  present  Marquis  of  Steyne.  The  present  Earl  of  Kew  is  her 
Ladyship*s  grandson,  his  Lordship's  father,  Lord  Walham,  ha\ing 
died  before  his  own  father,  the  first  earl.  Many  noble  families  are 
placed  in  mourning  by  this  sad  event.  Society  has  to  deplore  the 
death  of  a  lady  who  has  been  its  ornament  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  who  was  known,  we  may  say,  throughout  Europe  for 
her  remarkable  sense,  extraordinary  memory,  and  brilhant  wit.*  " 
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**  What  is  it  ?  "  cries  Laura,  and  I  read  as  follows : — 
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*'  •  Death  op  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Kew. — We  regret 
to  have  to  announce  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  this  venerable  lady. 
Uer  Ladyship,  who  had  been  at  several  parties  of  the  nobility  the 
night  before  last,  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  was  seized  with  a  fit 
as  she  was  waiting  for  her  carriage,  and  about  to  quit  Lady  Pall- 
gravels  assembly.  Immediate  medical  assistance  was  procured,  and 
her  Ladyship  was  carried  to  her  own  house,  in  Queen  Street,  May- 
fair.  But  she  never  ralhed,  or,  we  beheve,  spoke  after  the  first  fatal 
seizure,  and  sank  at  eleven  o'clock  last  evening.  The  deceased, 
Louisa  Joanna  Gaunt,  widow  of  Frederick,  first  Earl  of  Kew,  was 
daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Gaunt,  and  sister  of  the  late  and  aunt 
of  the  present  Marquis  of  Steyne.  The  present  Earl  of  Kew  is  her 
Ladyship's  grandson,  his  Lordship's  father.  Lord  Walham,  ha\-ing 
died  before  his  own  father,  the  first  earl.  Many  noble  families  are 
placed  in  mourning  by  this  sad  event.  Society  has  to  deplore  the 
death  of  a  lady  who  has  been  its  ornament  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  who  was  known,  we  may  say,  throughout  Europe  for 
her  remarkable  sense,  extraordinary  memory,  and  brilhant  wit.'  " 
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SSXIXTOS  CLOSET. 


HE  demise  of  Lady 
Eev  of  course  pnt  a 
stop  for  ft  vhile  to  the 
matrimomal  projects 
so  interesting  t«  the 
faoDse  of  Nevcome. 
Uvmen  blew  his  torch 
oat,  pat  it  into  Uie 
capboard  for  ase  on  a 
fatore  day,  and  «x- 
rlianged  his  garish 
iai&on-coloared  robe 
for  decent  temporary 
luonming.  Charles 
Honevman  improved 
the  occasion  at  Laily 
Whittiesea's  cha|>t'l 
hard  bv  ;  and  "Death 
at  the  Festival"  was 
"  -'"--  -  f>:T^,?ci5;  rtprinttd  at  the  request 
-~z:-st:j:z^  Tixi*  were  those  of  his  floct, 
b.>?t  -LsriK^  ci  ihr  foJd  was  the  organ-loft, 
lArzi-T'i  -wizi.  jh-t  piping  of  that  melodious 

'iZ-:  izi  ?:£z:  vii  rests  on  the  outer  earth's 
;iLj.-.>tI  -shiitr  ibtst  void  remains  of  our 
c*i  ST:    :>:cr-e  ty  the  smug  undertaker's 
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gentlemen,  and  pronounce  an  elegy  over  that  bedizened  box 
■of  corruption  ?  When  the  young  are  stricken  down,  and 
their  roses  nipped  in  an  hour  by  the  destroying  blight,,  even 
-the  stranger  can  sympathise  who  counts  the  scant  years  on 
i>he  gravestone,  or  reads  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  corner. 
The  contrast  forces  itself  on  you.  A  fair  young  creature, 
bright  and  blooming  yesterday,  distributing  smiles,  levying 
homage,  inspiring  desire,  conscious  of  her  power  to  charm, 
and  gay  with  the  natural  enjoyment  of  her  conquests — who 
in  his  walk  through  the  world  has  not  looked  on  many  such 
a  one;  and,  at  the  notion  of  her  sudden  call  away  from 
beauty,  triumph,  pleasure;  her  helpless  outcries  during  her 
short  pain ;  her  vain  pleas  for  a  little  respite ;  her  sentence, 
and  its  execution, — has  not  felt  a  shock  of  pity  ?  When  the 
days  of  a  long  life  come  to  its  close,  and  a  white  head  sinks  to 
rise  no  more,  we  bow  omr  own  with  respect  as  the  mourning 
train  passes,  and  salute  the  heraldry  and  devices  of  yonder 
pomp,  as  symbols  of  age,  wisdom,  deserved  respect,  and 
merited  honour;  long  experience  of  suffering  and  action. 
The  wealth  he  may  have  achieved  is  the  harvest  which  he 
fiowed ;  the  titles  on  his  hearse,  fruits  of  the  field  he  bravely 
and  laboriously  wrought  in.  But  to  live  I0  fourscore  years, 
and  be  found  dancing  among  the  idle  virgins !  to  have  had 
near  a  century  of  allotted  time,  and  then  be  called  away  from 
the  giddy  notes  of  a  Mayfair  fiddle !  To  have  to  yield  your 
roses  too,  and  then  drop  out  of  the  bony  clutch  of  your  old 
fingers  a  wreath  that  came  from  a  Parisian  bandbox !  One 
fiEmcies  around  some  graves  unseen  troops  of  mourners  wait- 
ing ;  many  and  many  a  poor  pensioner  trooping  to  the  place ; 
many  weeping  charities ;  many  kind  actions ;  many  dear 
friends  beloved  and  deplored,  rising  up  at  the  toll  of  that  bell 
to  foUow  the  honoured  hearse ;  dead  parents  waiting  above, 
and  calling,  "  Come,  daughter !  "  lost  children,  Heaven's 
foundlings,  hovering  round  like  cherubim,  and  whispering, 
'*  Welcome,  mother !  "  Here  is  one  who  reposes  after  a  long 
feast  where  no  love  has  been ;  after  girlhood  without  kindly 
maternal  nurture ;  marriage  without  affection ;  matronhood 
without  its  precious  griefs  and  joys ;  after  fourscore  years  of 
lonely  vanity.    Let  us  take  off  our  hats  to  that  procession 


vyx  i>?  .t   lar!?*-^.   uimirm^  niH    iiirririir  Jit3  aTar'Lrti  to  the 

■ti'r.tjii'".  iiiii  'rinniinuii  x-jrhin  "iie  liKfi  Hi^n^h  aii*i  envelope 
'»f  *  forii  ifiHr  'i.  --'Oiifr  x-  u*f^''jniir.  Lfiok  rarhtr  at  the 
x"'.xi*i  liKiutm*?:  •nuiiiiiu:  r)fimt  thi?  -riMril : — die  'irtrp  gritf  on 
r:«ir  .*r:-t  X'.-'T/^r,nif  r  inr:  :  Minrr-nam:': :  tiitr  atrntss  depicted  in 
'\\^.  duiii  "ii  Tiiii  it-  rr  y«iriUt  "iifc  Marinii  of  Farmto&h:  the 
'f-air.ar.i''  .f  a*tr  L;iii"tiiir/?  zu^iital  man  irho  came  in  the 
Tiiur  I  .Tiijimuur  *-a*rrju:*^  :  h*Hrxj  iian  ihttSfe.  die  awe.  and  re- 
"-^v'^ViiM-,,  vrA  >nii,rit.n,  -.liiijjirf^i  in  die  kinii  fiiice  of  one  of  the 
TirxiHrsst*5t  \r  -;iij.  i«*frG»r.  L*  i^  IxXkua  >3  di/:*se  worfs  which  the 
orjr^r  .-^hearHr*  -."-rr  rir  tfdi«L  Wnau  maiznificent  words  I 
-vi-jir  I  -xiT.ri-"  ::i.rr.  x^i-  i  iii:rijis  ^ximiipc:  what  an  heroic 
/li-.   iriiTii,  :n,t:»r.  -If"  --^''^r  1 !     TheT  are  read  over  all  of  as 

4*i'.ir  :     Lr  :.ltt    -.;:•.   nllHtr-r    lEL  *1.rt:  illii   'HlJTLst-       We   haTt  all  of 

Ti»  r.^'ii: :  iLrsii :  izjI  I  I'ji"-:  iiTjtietL  for  mj  part,  chat  they  fell 

7.ie  *»^r-ni':iLT  :t-:l\  ile  iiji*rr:aiL-*r'5  aentlemen  clamber 
r,ri  'ri:.'^  zx.i  ..f  tl-  TOi-iii*  Learsr.  ii::o  which  palls,  tressels, 
:/:i7f  ::'  f-racL-^rr.  Ur  iz^TTrriciL  az.i  :Le  hordes  break  out  into  a 
tr.^.  ir.i  :r.e  riL^rr  'ajrria^-e<.  exrrea&tniz  the  deep  grief  of  the 
den^r^reii  jL-iTi  fr.riL  Lr.  i-rtar:  Lomeward.  It  is  remarked  that 
ry^,r-i  Kr^w  L^r  Lt  Li-  inv  .^:T^■  rr. unioation  with  his  cousin, 
ytiz  hsirLr^.  Vrx-MniT.  Hi?  Lor»i§hip  jomp?  into  a  cab,  and 
jroe*  V  :he  raiIr:aL  lir^iinz  from  the  cemetery,  the  Marquis 
of  Fiirlr.to<^h  hai-tllT  ord-rs  that  thing  to  be  taken  oflF  his  hat, 
and  ref:rL=  to  to -t:  in  Lis  brougham,  smoking  a  cigar.  Sir 
J^rr.r«  Xewcome  rid-*  in  the  br-jogham  beside  Lord  Fariutosh 
r.i  far  a=?  Oxford  Street,  where  he  gets  a  cab,  and  goes  to  the 
City.  For  business  i^  business,  and  must  be  attended  to. 
thouj/h  grief  be  ever  so  severe. 

A  very  fchort  time  previous  to  her  demise,  Mr.  Eood  (that 
wa-i  Mr.  Eood — that  other  little  gentleman  in  black,  who 
nbared  the  third  mourning  coach  along  with  her  Ladyship's 
iru;dical  mam  had  executed  a  will  bv  which  almost  all  the 
r'ountess's  property  was  devised  to  her  granddaughter,  Ethel 
Newcome.    Lady  Kew's  decease  of  course  delayed  the  marriage 
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rejects  for  a  while.  The  young  heu-ess  returned  to  her 
lother's  house  in  Park  Lane.  I  dare  say  the  deep  mourning 
abiliments  in  which  the  domestics  of  that  establishment 
ppeared  were  purchased  out  of  the  funds  left  in  his  hands, 
hich  Ethel's  banker  and  brother  had  at  her  disposal. 

Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  who  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  hit 
Lster's  property,  grumbled  no  doubt  because  his  grandmother 
ad  bequeathed  to  him  but  a  paltry  recompense  of  five  hun- 
red  pounds  for  his  pains  and  trouble  of  trusteeship ;  but  his 
lanner  to  Ethel  was  extremely  bland  and  respectful:  an 
eiress  now,  and  to  be  marchioness  in  a  few  months,  Sir 
•arnes  treated  her  with  a  very  different  regard  to  that  which 
e  was  accustomed  to  show  to  other  members  of  his  family, 
or  while  this  worthy  baronet  would  contradict  his  mother 
t  every  word  she  uttered,  and  take  no  pains  to  disguise  his 
pinion  that  Lady  Ann's  intellect  was  of  the  very  poorest 
rder,  he  would  listen  deferentially  to  Ethel's  smallest  obser- 
ations,  exert  himself  to  amuse  her  under  her  grief,  which  he 
bose  to  take  for  granted  was  very  severe,  visit  her  constantly, 
nd  show  the  most  charming  soUcitude  for  her  general  comfort 
nd  welfare. 

During  this  time  my  wife  received  frequent  notes  from 
Ithel  Newcome,  and  the  intimacy  between  the  two  ladies 
luch  increased..  Laura  was  so  unlike  the  women  of  Ethel's 
brcle,  the  young  lady  was  pleased  to  say,  that  to  be  with  her 
ras  Ethel's  greatest  comfort.  Miss  Newcome  was  now  her 
wn  mistress,  had  her  carriage,  and  would  drive  day  after  day 
3  our  cottage  at  Eichmond.  The  frigid  society  of  Lord  Farin- 
3sh's  sisters,  the  conversation  of  his  mother,  did  not  amuse 
Jthel,  and  she  escaped  from  both  with  her  usual  impatience 
f  control.  She  was  at  home  every  day  dutifully  to  receive 
ly  Lord's  visits,  but  though  she  did  not  open  her  mind  to 
jaura  as  freely  regarding  the  young  gentleman  as  she  did 
hen  the  character  and  disposition  of  her  future  mother  and 
Lsters-in-law  was  the  subject  of  their  talk,  I  could  see,  from 
le  grave  look  of  commiseration  which  my  wife's  face  bore 
fter  her  young  friend's  visits,  that  Mrs.  Pendennis  augured 
ithcr  ill  of  the  future  happiness  of  this  betrothed  pair.  Once, 
k  Miss  Newcome's  special  request,  I  took  my  wife  to  see  her 
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in  Park  Lane,  where  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh  found  us.  His 
Lordship  and  I  had  ahready  a  half  acquaintance,  which  was  not, 
however,  improved  after  my  regular  presentation  to  him  by 
Miss  Newcome :  he  scowled  at  me  with  a  countenance  indica- 
tive of  anything  but  welcome,  and  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
more  pleased  when  Ethel  entreated  her  friend  Laura  not  to 
take  her  bonnet,  not  to  think  of  going  away  so  soon.  She 
came  to  see  us  the  very  next  day,  stayed  much  longer  with  ii& 
than  usual,  and  returned  to  town  quite  late  in  the  evening,  in 
s{Mte  of  the  entreaties  of  the  inhospitable  Laura,  who  would 
have  had  her  leave  us  long  before.  **  I  am  sure,"  says  clear- 
sightod  Mrs.  Laura,  *'  she  is  come  out  of  bravado,  and  after  we 
went  awav  vesterdav  that  there  were  words  between  her  and 
Lord  Farintosh  on  our  account.'* 

'*  Confound  the  young  man,**  breaks  out  Mr.  Fendennis  in 
a  fume :  *'  what  does  he  mean  by  his  insolent  airs  ?  " 

•'He  may  think  we  are  partisans  de  Tautre,"  says  Mrs. 
Pendennis,  with  a  smile  first,  and  a  sigh  afterwards,  as  she 
saud  '•  Poor  C  iive  ! 

'•  rv>  von  ever  talk  about  Oive  ?  "  asks  the  husband. 

'-  NevtT.  O::o^,  twice,  perhaps,  in  the  most  natiural  man- 
mr  in  tbv  worl.l,  we  mentioned  where  he  is;  but  nothing 
furtiur  j>a>5k^.  The  subject  is  a  sealed  one  between  us.  She 
v-^ftii:  Ivvks  a:  Lis  vira wings  in  my  album'*  (Clive  had  drawn 
our  :  aI  y  :h- r^  Ar.,i  ::s  mother  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes), 
••  ar.vi  c:i;<>  s:  Lis  sketch  of  his  dear  old  father ;  but  of  him 
she  r.tv-r  sjivs  s  w  rd." 

••  So  i;  is  l<s:/*  say?  Mr.  Fendennis. 

'*  Y:> — :y^:/*  eoLc^s  Laura,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  tLink.  Likzira,"  continues  the  husband,  **  you  think 
sh. * 

"  Shi  wLa:  ?  "  WLat  did  Mr.  Pendennis  mean  ?  Laura 
his  witV  v.vnainly  understood  him,  thoogfa  upon  my  con- 
scienox:  :Lc  s^utcnc^  wen:  no  further — for  she  answered  at 
once, — 

"  Yes — I  :hiiik  she  «r:ainly  did,  poor  bojr-  But  that,  of 
course,  is  over  i::-r :  and  EtheL  though  she  cannot  help  being 
a  worldly  w .^ruau.  Ljls  suoh  cniLResB  and  resolution  of  charac- 
ter, that  if  she  Las  once  detenuined  to  conquer  any  indinatioE 
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of  that  sort  I  am  sure  she  will  master  it,  and  make  Lord 
Farintosh  a  very  good  wife." 

"  Since  the  Colonel's  quarrel  with  Sir  Barnes,"  cries  Mr. 
Pendennis,  adverting  by  a  natural  transition  from  Ethel  to  her 
amiable  brother,  **  our  banking  friend  does  not  invite  us  any 
more ;  Lady  Clara  sends  you  no  cards.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  withdraw  my  account." 

Laura,  who  understands  nothing  about  accounts,  did  not 
perceive  the  fine  irony  of  this  remark ;  but  her  face  straight- 
way put  on  the  severe  expression  which  it  chose  to  assume 
whenever  Sir  Barnes's  family  was  mentioned,  and  she  said, 
"My  dear  Arthur,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  Lady  Clara 
sends  us  no  more  of  her  invitations.  You  know  very  well  why 
I  disliked  them." 

"Why?" 

**  I  hear  baby  crjang,"  says  Laura.  0  Laura,  Laura!  how 
could  you  tell  your  husband  such  a  fib  ? — and  she  quits  the 
room  without  deigning  to  give  any  answer  to  that  "  Why  ?  " 

Let  us  pay  a  brief  visit  to  Newcome  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  there  we  may  get  some  answer  to  the  question 
of  which  Mr.  Pendennis  had  just  in  vain  asked  a  reply  from 
his  wife.  My  design  does  not  include  a  description  of  that 
great  and  flourishing  town  of  Newcome,  and  of  the  manufac- 
tures which  caused  its  prosperity;  but  only  admits  of  the 
introduction  of  those  Newcomites  who  are  concerned  in  the 
affairs  of  the  family  which  has  given  its  respectable  name  to 
these  volumes. 

Thus  in  previous  pages  we  have  said  nothing  about  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Newcome,  the  magnificent  bankers 
and  manufacturers  who  had  their  places  of  business  in  the 
town,  and  their  splendid  villas  outside  its  smoky  precincts : 
people  who  would  give  their  thousand  guineas  for  a  picture  or 
a  statue,  and  write  you  off  a  cheque  for  ten  times  the  amount 
any  day;  people  who,  if  there  was  a  talk  of  a  statue  to  the 
Queen  or  the  Duke,  would  come  down  to  the  Town  'All  and  sub- 
scribe their  one,  two,  three  'undred  apiece  (especially  if  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Slowcome  they  were  putting  up  a  statue 
to  the  Duke  or  the  Queen) — not  of  such  men  have  I  spoken, 
the  magnates  of  the  place ;  but  of  the  humble  Sarah  Mason  in 
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Jubilee  Eow ;  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bulders  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Vidlt-r 
the  apothecary,  Mr.  Duif  the  baker ;  of  Tom  Potts  the  jolly 

reporter  of  the  Neacome  Indrpendcnt,  and Batters,  Esq.. 

the  proprietor  of  that  journal— persons  with  whom  our  friends 
liave  had  already,  or  will  be  found  presently  to  have,  some 
connection.  And  it  is  from  these  that  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
particulars  regarding  the  Newcome  family,  which  will  show  us 
that  they  have  a  skeleton  or  two  in  tlu*ir  closets,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours 

Now,  how  will  you  have  the  story  ?  Worthy  mammas  of 
families — if  you  do  not  like  to  have  your  daughters  told  that 
bad  husbands  will  make  bad  \n\es ;  that  marriages  begun  iii 
indifference  make  homes  unhappy ;  that  men  whom  girls  are 
brought  to  swear  to  love  and  honour  are  sometimes  false*,  self- 
ish, and  cruel  ;  and  that  women  forget  the  oaths  which  they 
have  been  made  to  swear — if  you  wiU  not  hear  of  this,  ladies, 
close  the  book,  and  send  for  some  other.  Banish  the  news- 
paper out  of  your  houses,  and  shut  yom*  eyes  to  the  truth, 
the  awful  truth,  of  life  and  shi.  Is  the  world  made  of  Jennies 
and  Jessamies ;  and  passion  the  play  of  schoolboys  and  school- 
girls, scribbling  valentines  and  interchanging  lolHpops?  Is 
life  all  over  when  Jenny  and  Jcssamy  are  married ;  and  are 
there  no  subsfjqueiit  trials,  griefs,  wars,  bitter  heart-panp:s, 
dreadful  temptations,  defeats,  remorses,  sufferings  to  bear,  and 
dangers  to  overcome  ?  As  you  and  I,  friend,  kneel  with  our 
children  round  about  us,  prostrate  before  the  Father  of  us  all. 
and  asking  mercy  for  miserable  sinners,  are  the  young  ones  to 
suppose  the  words  are  mere  form,  and  don't  apply  to  us  ? — to 
some  outcasts  in  the  free  seats  probably,  or  those  naughty  boys 
playing  in  the  chm-chyard  ?  Are  they  not  to  know  that  we 
err  too,  and  pray  with  all  our  hearts  to  be  rescued  from  temp- 
tation ?  If  such  a  knowledge  is  wrong  for  them,  send  them  to 
church  apart.  Go  you  and  worship  in  private ;  or,  if  not  too 
proud,  kneel  humbly  in  the  midst  of  them,  owning  your  wrong, 
and  praying  Heaven  to  be  merciful  to  you  a  sinner. 

When  Barnes  Newcome  became  the  reigning  Prince  of  the 
Newcome  family,  and  after  the  first  agonies  of  grief  for  his 
father's  death  had  subsided,  he  made  strong  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate the  principal  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
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render  IiiuiBelf  popular  in  the  borough.  He  gave  handsome 
eutertainmentB  to  the  townsfolk  and  to  the  county  gentry ;  he 
tried  even  to  bring  those  two  Tvarring  clasBes  together.  He 
endeavoured  to  be  civil  to  the  Navcome  Independent,  the  Oppo- 
sition i)aper,  as  well  as  the  Netccome  Sentinel,  that  true  old 
Uncompromising  Blue.  He  asked  the  Dissenting  clergymen 
to  dinner,  and  the  Low  Church  clergymen,  as  well  as  the 
orthodox  Doctor  Bulders  and  his  curates.  He  gave  a  lecture 
at  the  Newcome  Athenteum,  which  everybody  said  was  very 
amusing,  and  which  Sentinel  and  Independent  both  agi'eed  in 
praising.  Of  course  he  subscribed  to  that  statue  which  the 
Newcomites  were  raising ;  to  the  philanthropic  missions  which 
the  Reverend  Low  Church  gentlemen  were  engaged  in ;  to  the 
races  (for  the  young  Newcomite  manufacturers  are  as  sporting 
gents  as  any  in  the  North),  to  the  hospital,  the  "People's 
Library,"  the  restoration  of  the  rood-screen,  and  the  great 
painted  window  in  Newcome  Old  Church  (Rev.  J.  Bolders), 
and  he  had  to  pay  in  fine  a  most  awful  price  for  his  privilege 
of  sitting  in  Parliament  as  representative  of  his  native  place 
— as  he  called  it  in  his  speeches,  "  the  cradle  of  his  forefathers, 
the  home  of  his  race,"  &.<i.,  though  Barnes  was  in  fact  born  at 
Clapham. 

Lady  Clara  could  not  in  the  least  help  this  young  states- 
man in  his  designs  upon  Newcome  and  the  Newcomites.  After 
she  came  into  Barnes's  hands,  a  dreadful  weight  fell  upon  her. 
She  would  smile  and  simper,  and  talk  kindly  and  gaily  enough 
at  first,  during  Sir  Brian's  life ;  and  among  women,  when 
Barnes  was  not  present.  But  as  soon  as  he  joined  the  com- 
pany, it  was  remarked  that  his  wife  became  silent,  and  looked 
eagerly  towards  him  whenever  she  ventured  to  speak.  She 
blundered,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  the  little  wit  she  had  left 
her  in  her  husband's  presence :  he  grew  angry,  and  tried  to 
hide  his  anger  with  a  sneer,  or  broke  out  with  a  jibe  and  an 
oath,  when  he  lost  patience,  and  Clara,  whimpering,  would 
leave  the  room.  Everybody  at  Newcome  knew  that  Barnes 
bullied  his  wife. 

People  had  worse  charges  against  Barnes  than  wife-bullying. 
Do  you  suppose  that  httle  interruption  which  occurred  at 
Barnes's  marriage  was  not  known  in  Newcome  ?    His  victim 
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ha-i  lietn  a  Nr^e^iime  girl,  the  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed 
was  in  a  Nrwcciint:  faxrtorr.  WTieu  Barnes  was  a  younR  man, 
ani  in  Li?  CitcasiL-nal  Ti>its  to  Xewcome,  lived  aloug  with  those 
dasliJTii:  vc.Tin^  i»htdt^  ^am  JoUyman  (Joll\nnan  Brothers  and 
Bowcbrr  ,  Bc»b  HomtT.  Cross  Country  Bill,  Al.  Rueker  (for 
whom  Lif  faiher  had  to  jiay  eighteen  thousand  pounds  after 
the  Lejr-r  iLe  vc:ar  T^^j^iTrrr  won  it  i.  and  tliat  wild  lot,  all  sorts 
of  ?i->ri^  Were  U'ii  of  tiiem.  and  of  Barnes  especially.  Most 
of  them  werr  settlei.  azid  j^tc-adv  business  men  bv  this  time. 
Al..  it  wa>  knv'Wii,  bad  ]»eeome  very  j^erious,  liesides  making 
his  fortuj-r  in  ec»non.  Bvl»  Homer  managed  the  bank;  and 
as  for  S.  JL»l]yT::jir..  Mrs,  S.  J.  t<x^k  uncommon  good  care  that 
}u  did:/:  irr-Ak  t:«ui  of  iKiuiids  anv  more ;  whv,  he  was  not  even 
aLowt-d  4v»  j'lay  :^  c:imi  at  billiards,  or  to  dine  out  without 
htr.  ...  I  L\u]d  iZ"  o'^  iTi^ing  you  interesting  particulars  of 
a  hunir^-J  niviii'itrs  •:•!  iLt-  Newcome  arLstocracv,  were  not  our 
aitriitiv':!  t>|tv::illv  dirivui  :o  i^ne  respt<'table  family. 

Al]  Banits's  ir..it.i\i^urs  at  jx^pidarity  were  vain,  partly 
from  his  oai:  :;i::l:,  ai.d  jQirtly  from  the  nature  of  mankind, 
and  of  ;br  N-.^v^'^t  fvlks  esjx^ialiy.  whom  no  single  person 
iy»;ilJ  ix»ss;t*y  o.-iuilL-it^..  Thus,  supiK>5e  he  gave  the  adver- 
tis-.i::t::.:s  :o  :hv  /*.  ?  •  ■.  '  *;•.  the  o!d  Bhie  jiaix^r  tlie  Snttiml 
was  vtrv  a::^7\ ;  -;:v'.v>t  l.c  askid  Mr.  Hunch,  the Dissentinj^ 
ii:iii:>:»rr,  to  1  l-.ss  :::t  :;/:  *.foio:h  after  diimer,  as  he  had  beggtd 
l*r.  r»ui.lirs  :o  ::::•.  r  ii  1^1:1  viiciion  on  the  lirst  course.  Hunch 
•ui'.i  Biil.itrs  vvtTv  *i*:h  ;'»:urv.  He  subiH.*ril^  to  the  races— 
what  Lta:*::v:ii-:i: !  to  ti.t  missionaries — what  sanctimonious 
hunii ;;  J  !  A: -d  tLt  'a  .rs:  was  tLat  liirne^.  Wing  young  at  that 
tiniv  and  uo:  aMe  to  k-.-?  p  his  ton^iut-  in  order,  could  not  help 
saving,  not  to,  but  of  s;;c  h  and  sucli  a  man,  that  "  he  was  an 
infc-rnal  a>s.  or  a  oo::fi.*::::viixl  old  idiot,"  and  so  forth — peevish 
phras<  s.  wiiitli  iiii.li-i  ii:  a  iiioni«  nt  the  work  of  a  dozen  dinners, 
countir-s  coiiipliiuvnts,  and  months  of  jn'inning  good-humour. 

Now  i>j  i-  wisrr.  Hi  is  viry  proud  of  l«eing  Xewcomtr  of 
Ntwci>n:tr.  and  'iuite  Ivlieves  that  the  place  is  his  heretiitary 
prineii>ality.  But  -till,  he  siiy-.  ins  father  was  a  tool  for  evrr 
rtrprescniini:  the  Ivtou::!!.  "  Ihimniy,  sir/'  cries  Sir  Barct-s, 
"  ntrv»-r  -it  for  a  phuv  rliat  lies  at  your  park-gates,  and,  ar->vt- 
all,  never  try  to  conciliate  'em.     Curse  'em !     Hate  'em  wei 
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sir.  Take  a  line,  and  flog  the  fellows  on  the  other  side.  Since 
I  have  sat  in  Parhament  for  another  place,  I  have  saved  my- 
self I  don't  know  how  much  a  year.  I  never  go  to  High  Church 
or  Low ;  don't  give  a  shillin'  to  the  confounded  races,  or  the 
infernal  soup- tickets,  or  to  the  miserable  missionaries;  and  at 
last  live  in  quiet." 

So,  in  spite  of  all  his  subscriptions,  and  his  coaxing  of 
the  various  orders  of  Newcomites,  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  was 
not  popular  among  them;  and  while  he  had  enemies  on  all 
sides,  had  sturdy  friends  not  even  on  his  own.  Scarce  a  man 
but  felt  Barnes  was  laughing  at  him ;  Bulders,  in  his  pulpit. 
Holder,  who  seconded  him  in  his  election,  the  Newcome  society, 
and  the  ladies  even  more  than  the  men,  were  uneasy  under  his 
ominous  familiarity,  and  recovered  their  good-humour  when 
he  left  them.  People  felt  as  if  it  was  a  truce  only,  and  not  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  always  si)eculated  on  the  possibility  of 
war :  when  he  turned  his  back  on  them  in  the  market,  men 
felt  relieved,  and  as  they  passed  his  gate  looked  with  no  friendly 
glances  over  his  park-wall. 

What  happened  within  was  perfectly  familiar  to  many 
persons.  Our  friend  was  insolent  to  all  his  servants ;  and  of 
course  very  weU  served,  but  very  much  disliked  in  consequence. 
The  butler  was  familiar  with  Taplow — the  housekeeper  had  a 
friend  at  Newcome:  Mrs.  Taplow,  in  fact,  of  the  "King's 
Arms  " — one  of  the  grooms  at  Newcome  Park  kept  company 
with  Mrs.  Bulders'  maid:  the  incomings  and  outgoings,  the 
quarrels  and  tears,  the  company  from  London,  and  all  the 
doings  of  the  folks  at  Newcome  Park  were  thus  known  to  the 
neighbourhood  round  about.  The  apothecary  brought  an  awful 
story  back  from  Newcome.  He  had  been  called  to  Lady  Clara 
in  strong  hysterical  fits.  He  found  her  Ladyship  with  a  bruise 
on  her  face.  When  Sir  Barnes  approached  her  (he  would  not 
aUow  the  medical  man  to  see  her  except  in  his  presence)  she 
screamed,  and  bade  him  not  come  near  her.  These  things  did 
Mr.  Vidler  weakly  impaii;  to  Mrs.  Vidler :  these,  under  solemn 
vows  of  secrecy,  Mrs.  Vidler  told  to  one  or  two  friends.  Sir 
Barnes  and  Lady  Clara  were  seen  shopping  together  very 
graciously  in  Newcome  a  short  time  afterwards ;  persons  who 
dined  at  the  Park  said  the  Baronet  and  his  wife  seemed  on 
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very  g'')od  term.s ;  but — but  that  story  of  the  bruised  cheek  re- 
mained in  the  minrk  of  certain  people,  and  lay  bj'  at  compouud 
interest  as  snch  atorie*  will. 

Now,  say  people  quarrel  and  make  it  up ;  or  don't  make  it 
up,  but  wear  a  ^mirkin<7  face  to  society,  and  call  each  other 
"  mv  dear "  and  **  mv  love,"  and  smooth  over  their  coun- 

tenances  before  John,  who  enters  with  the  coals  as  thev  are 

• 

barking  and  biting,  or  who  announces  the  dinner  as  they  are 
tearing  each  other's  eyes  out.  Suppose  a  woman  is  ever  bo 
miserable,  and  yet  smiles,  and  doesn't  show  her  grief.  *'Qiiitf 
right/'  say  her  prudent  friends,  and  her  husband's  relations 
above  aU.  "  My  dear,  you  have  too  much  propriety  to  exhibit 
your  grief  before  the  world,  or,  above  aU,  before  the  darling 
children."  So  to  lie  Is  your  duty,  to  lie  to  your  friends,  to 
yourself  if  you  can,  to  your  chilcken. 

Does  this  discipline  of  hypocrisy  improve  any  mortal 
woman?  Say  she  learns  to  smile  after  a  blow,  do  you  suppose 
in  this  matter  alone  she  will  l^e  a  hj-pocrite?  Poor  Lady  Clara! 
I  fancy  a  Wtter  lot  for  you  than  that  to  which  fate  handed 
von  over.  I  fancv  there  need  have  been  no  deceit  in  vour  fond 
simple  little  heart  could  it  but  have  been  given  into  other 
keeping.  But  you  were  consigned  to  a  master  whose  scorn 
and  cruelty  terrified  you ;  under  whose  sardonic  glances  your 
scared  eyes  were  afraid  to  look  up,  and  before  whose  gloomy 
coldness  you  dared  not  l)e  happy.  Supjwse  a  little  plant,  very 
frail  and  delicate  from  the  first,  but  that  might  have  bloomeil 
sweetly  and  lx)rne  fair  flowers,  had  it  received  warm  shelter 
and  kindly  nurture ;  suppose  a  young  creature  taken  out  of  her 
home,  and  given  over  to  a  hard  master  whose  caresses  are  as 
insulting  as  his  neglect ;  consigned  to  cruel  usage :  to  weary 
loneliness ;  to  bitter  bitter  recollections  of  the  past ;  suppose 
her  schooled  into  h\ix)crisy  by  tyranny — and  then,  quick,  let 
us  hire  an  advocate  to  roar  out  to  a  British  jury  the  wrongs  of 
her  injured  husband,  to  paint  the  agonies  of  his  bleeding  heart 
(if  Mr.  Advocate  gets  plaintiffs  brief  in  time,  and  l)efore  defen- 
dant's attorney  has  retained  him),  and  to  show  Society  injured 
through  him.  Let  us  console  that  mai-tjT,  I  saj',  with  thump- 
ing damages ;  and  as  for  the  woman — the  guilty  wretch  ! — let 
us  lead  her  out  and  stone  her. 
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CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

ROBA   QUO   LOCORUU    SERA    MOBATl'R. 

LIVE  NEWCOME  bore 
his  defeat  with  such  a 
courage  and  resolution 
as  those  who  knew  the 
younf;  fellow's  character 
were  sure  he  would  dis- 
play. It  was  whilst  ho 
had  a  little  lingering  hope 
still  that  the  poor  lad  was 
in  the  worst  condition ; 
as  a  gambler  is  restless 
and  unhappy  whilst  his 
last  few  guineas  remain 
with  him,  and  he  is  ven- 
turing them  against  the  overpowering  chances  of  the  bank. 
His  hist  piece,  however,  gone,  our  friend  rises  up  from  that 
nnlncky  table— beaten  at  the  contest  but  not  broken  in  spirit. 
He  goes  back  into  the  world  again  and  withdraws  from  that 
dangerous  excitement;  sometimes  when  he  is  alone  or  wakeful, 
tossing  in  hia  bed  at  nights,  he  may  recall  the  fatal  game,  and 
think  how  he  might  have  won  it— think  what  a  fool  lie  was 
ever  to  have  played  it  at  all^but  these  cogitations  Clive  kept 
for  himself.  He  weis  magnanimous  enough  not  even  to  blame 
Ethel  much,  and  to  take  her  side  against  his  father,  who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  now  exhibited  a  violent  hostility  against 
that  young  lady  and  her  belongings.  Slow  to  anger  and  utterly 
beyond  deceit  himself,  when  Thomas  Newcome  was  once  roused. 
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or  at  length  believed  that  he  was  cheated,  woe  to  the  oflFender! 
From  that  day  forth,  Thomas  beUeved  no  good  of  him.  Even- 
thought  or  action  of  his  enemy's  Ufe  seemed  treason  to  the 
wortliy  Colonel.  If  Barnes  gave  a  dinner-party,  hLs  micle  was 
ready  to  fancy  that  the  banker  wanted  to  poison  somebody :  if 
he  made  a  little  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Barnes  did 
make  little  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons),  the  Colonel 
was  sure  some  infernal  conspiracy  lay  under  the  \'illain's  words. 
The  whole  of  that  branch  of  the  Newcomes  fared  little  better 
at  their  kinsman's  hands — they  were  aU  deceitful,  sordid, 
heartless,  worldly; — Ethel  herself  no  better  now  than  the 
people  who  had  bred  her  up.  People  hate,  as  they  love,  un- 
reasonably. Whether  is  it  the  more  mortifying  to  us,  to  feel 
that  we  are  disliked  or  liked  undeservedly  ? 

Clive  was  not  easy  until  he  had  the  sea  between  him  and 
his  misfortune :  and  now  Thomas  Newcome  had  the  chance  of 
making  that  tour  with  his  son  which  in  early  days  had  been 
such  a  favourite  project  with  the  good  man.  They  travelled 
Rhineland  and  Switzerland  together — they  crossed  into  Italy 
— went  from  Milan  to  Venice  (where  Clive  saluted  the  greatest 
painting  in  the  world — the  glorious  **  Assumption  "  of  Titian) 
— they  went  to  Trieste,  and  over  the  beautiful  Styrian  Alps 
to  Vienna — they  beheld  the  Danube,  and  the  plain  where  the 
Turk  and  Sobieski  fought.  They  travelled  at  a  prodigious 
fast  pace.  They  did  not  speak  much  to  one  another.  They 
were  a  pattern  pair  of  English  travellers.  I  dare  say  many 
persons  whom  they  met  smiled  to  observe  them;  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders  at  the  aspect  of  ces  Anrflais.  They  did  not 
know  the  care  in  the  young  traveller's  mind;  and  the  deep 
tenderness  and  solicitude  of  the  elder.  Clive  wrote  to  say  it 
was  a  very  pleasant  tour,  but  I  think  I  should  not  have  liked 
to  join  it.  Let  us  dismiss  it  in  this  single  sentence.  Other 
gentlemen  have  taken  the  same  journey,  and  with  sorrow 
perhaps  as  their  silent  fellow-traveller.  How  you  remember 
the  places  afterwards  and  the  thoughts  which  pursued  you! 
If  in  after  days,  when  your  grief  is  dead  and  buried,  you 
revisit  the  scenes  in  which  it  was  your  companion,  how  its 
ghost  rises  and  shows  itself  again  !  Suppose  this  part  of  Mr.. 
Clive's  life  were  to  be  described  at  length  in  several  chapters, 
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and  not  in  a  single  brief  sentence,  what  dreary  pages  they 
would  be !  In  two  or  three  months  our  friends  saw  a  number 
of  men,  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  and  what  not.  It  was  yet 
early  autumn  when  they  were  back  in  France  again,  and  Sep- 
tember found  them  at  Brussels,  where  James  Binnie,  Esquire, 
and  his  family  were  established  in  comfortable  quarters,  and 
where  we  may  be  sure  Clive  and  his  father  were  very  welcome. 

Dragged  abroad  at  first  sorely  against  his  will,  James 
Binnie  had  found  the  Continental  life  pretty  much  to  his 
liking.  He  had  passed  a  winter  at  Pau,  a  summer  at  Vichy, 
where  the  waters  had  done  him  good.  His  ladies  had  made 
several  charming  foreign  acquaintances.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had 
quite  a  list  of  Counts  and  Marchionesses  among  her  friends. 
The  excellent  Captain  Goby  wandered  about  the  country  with 
them.  Was  it  to  Rosey,  was  it  to  her  mother,  the  Captain 
was  most  attached?  Eosey  received  him  as  a  godpapa; 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  as  a  wicked,  odious,  good-for-nothing,  danger- 
ous, delightful  creature.  Is  it  humiliating,  is  it  consolatory, 
to  remark,  with  what  small  wit  some  of  our  friends  are 
amused  ?  The  jovial  sallies  of  Goby  appeared  exquisite  to 
Rosey's  mother,  and  to  the  girl  probably ;  though  that  young 
Bahawder  of  a  Clive  Newcome  chose  to  wear  a  grave  face  (con- 
found his  insolent  airs !)  at  the  very  best  of  the  Goby  jokes. 

In  Goby's  train  was  his  fervent  admirer  and  inseparable 
young  friend,  Clarence  Hoby.  Captain  Hoby  and  Captain 
Goby  travelled  the  world  together,  visited  Hombourg  and 
Baden,  Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  Paris  and  Brussels,  in 
company,  belonged  to  the  same  club  in  London — the  centre 
of  aU  pleasure,  fashion,  and  joy,  for  the  young  oflBcer  and  the 
older  campaigner.  The  jokes  at  the  **  Flag,"  the  dinners  at 
the  "Flag,"  the  committee  of  the  "Flag,"  were  the  theme 
of  their  constant  conversation.  Goby,  fifty  years  old,  unat- 
tached, and  with  dyed  mustachios,  was  the  aflfable  comrade  of 
the  youngest  member  of  his  club ;  when  absent,  a  friend  wrote 
him  the  last  riddle  from  the  smoking-room ;  when  present,  his 
knowledge  of  horses,  of  cookery,  wines,  and  cigars,  and  mili- 
tary history,  rendered  him  a  most  acceptable  companion.  He 
knew  the  history  and  achievements  of  every  regiment  in  the 
army;  of  every  general  and  commanding  oflScer.     He  was 
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ii^TT.  V  >ji*-  '•^z,  -  -.rr,  '  zziivi  iLah  <m«r  himself,  and  had 
si;i.ie  -•,  fc  i -:i!:r^i  fitrr-r!:--  H.-e  '■»s  eerudnly  not  a  man  of 
^z.  tii'.v-jt  -fr:  .*:  h  Tc-:d:«zi»i  iz-ire-Z-ricteal  culture:  but  though 
fo:»r  i^  vitr  izj'/n.  v.  ':»r  zjitr*  bi-oi-iirable :  though  more  than 
rrti  'lk  -whr  vletrrf^  tri^j-  aiid  kindly;  and  though 

K/zT'  'AZiT-i  iin  •X'i  *>:<^'T.  be  bore  his  rears  verv 

-         -  •  •  • 

::t:-T  ^..i  liki^i^cjelT,  izji  I  .iir-e  =av  numbers  of  ladies  be- 
-iir*  llri.  Mi-ii-rr-zi-T  Tl'i'.rri  iim  delizfatful.  Goby's  talk 
ar:i  nbt^  j«TTi±]:tr  v.ci-:x-bi:  i«:«-^l  Jam€s  Binnie,  but  Thomas 
X^Trr.'.^nir:  f>-::r:«i  il-e  Car-^ain  -ri€*rlkni  company;  and  Gohv 
difl  jz.<x^  Vj  lifr  ^>:-i  j-iiliik:?  of  the  Crfonel. 

CIiTic'i  hkZijr:Z  li-Hi  Br::sc-ei=  very  well-  He  and  his  son 
oecr:pi-=»i  T^ry  hAr:is:=i-r  q-iatners,  near  the  spacious  apart- 
m-rTit^  in  th-r  Park  ^L:*L  J^mes  Binnie's  familv  inhabited. 
Waterk'-jF  -sri*  e:->:  fir  -ir,  ;o  which  the  Indian  oflScer  paid 
s-irveraJ  vi^it?  wi:h  t'apiain  Goby  f«:»r  a  guide ;  and  many  of 
ilarir-'^roTiira"^  l<i;:Iv-nrM-  were  ne^r,  in  which  Gobv  certainly 
t/>ok  bit  a  minor  in:frrrT-: :  b:;:  on  the  other  hand  Clive  beheld 
th»r^r  with  tii-ir  cTrai«r-t  plrA^-^re,  and  painted  more  than  one 
da.-rLinq  pi-rt:*:.  in  which  Churchill  and  Eugene.  Cutts  and  Ca- 
docran.  w^re  the  hvr-xs :  wh*>^  flowing  periwigs,  huge  boots, 
an'l  th"cd»rririj  FlrniL^b  eh;ir:rers  were,  he  thought,  more 
novel  aii'l  piotTires-Kie  than  the  Duke's  surtout.  and  the  French 
Grenadiers*  hairy  eapii,  which  s-3  many  English  and  French 
artl-ts  have  portrayed. 

Mr.  and  Mr:».  Pendenni-s  were  invited  by  our  kind  Colonel 
to  pa=js  a  month — six  month?  if  they  chose — at  Brussels,  and 
were  most  ST»len*lidlv  entertainetl  bv  our  friends  in  that  citv. 
A  suite  of  handsome  nx)ms  was  set  apart  for  us.  My  studv 
communicated  with  Clive's  atelier.  Many  an  hour  did  we 
pass,  and  many  a  ride  and  walk  did  we  take  together.  I 
i>l>ser\ed  that  Clive  never  mentioned  Miss  Xewcome's  name, 
and  Laura  and  I  agi*eed  that  it  was  as  well  not  to  recall  it. 
fhily  once,  when  we  read  the  death  of  Lady  Glenlivat,  Lord 
Farintosh's  mother,  in  the  newspaper,  I  remember  to  have 
«aid,  **  I  suppose  that  marriage  will  be  put  oflf  again.'' 

**  Qu'est-cc  que  eela  me  fait  ?  "  says  Mr.  Clive  gloomily, 
over  his  i)icture — a  cheerful  piece  representing  Count  Egmont 
going  to  execution  ;  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  fiinire  as  a 
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dberdier,  Captain  Hoby  as  the  Count, — and  Captain  Goby 
.  the  Duke  of  Alva,  looking  out  of  window. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  in  a  state  of  great  happiness  and 
ory  during  this  winter.  She  had  a  carriage  and  worked 
tat  vehicle  most  indefatigably.  She  knew  a  great  deal  of 
)od  company  at  Brussels.  She  had  an  evening  for  receiving, 
lie  herself  went  to  countless  evening  parties,  and  had  the 
y  of  being  invited  to  a  couple  of  Court  balls,  at  which  I  am 
)imd  to  say  her  daughter  and  herself  both  looked  very  hand- 
►me.  The  Colonel  brushed  up  his  old  uniform  and  attended 
lese  entertainments.  M.  Newcomefils,  as  I  should  judge, 
[IS  not  the  worst-looking  man  in  the  room;  and,  as  these 
)ung  people  waltzed  together  (in  which  accomplishment 
live  was  very  much  more  skilful  than  Captain  Hoby),  I  dare 
,y  many  people  thought  he  and  Rosey  made  a  pretty  couple. 

Most  persons,  my  wife  included,  difficult  as  that  lady  is  to 
ease,  were  pleased  with  the  pretty  little  Eosey.  She  sang 
larmingly  now,  and  looked  so  while  singing.  If  her  mother 
ould  but  have  omitted  that  chorus,  which  she  cackled  perse- 
iringly  behind  her  daughter's  pretty  back :  about  Rosey' s 
igelic  temper ;  about  the  compliments  Signor  Polonini  paid 
ar ;  about  Sir  Horace  Dash,  our  Minister,  \nBi%ting  upon 
?r  singing  **  Batti  Batti "  over  again,  and  the  Archduke  clap- 
ng  his  hands  and  saying,  **  Oh,  yes  !  "  about  Count  Vander- 
aapen's  attentions  to  her,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  for  these  constant 
tmarks  of  Mrs.  Mack's,  I  am  sure  no  one  would  have  been 
?tter  pleased  with  Miss  Rosey's  singing  and  behaviour  than 
yself.  As  for  Captain  Hoby,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  he  was 
fected  towards  Miss  Rosalind's  music  and  person. 

And  indeed  few  things  could  be  pleasanter  than  to  watch 
le  behaviour  of  this  pretty  little  maid  with  her  Uncle  James 
id  his  old  chum  the  Colonel.  The  latter  was  soon  as  fond 
■  her  as  James  Binnie  himself,  whose  face  used  to  lighten 
ith  pleasure  whenever  it  turned  towards  hers.  She  seemed 
s  divine  his  wants,  as  she  would  trip  across  the  room  to 
Jfil  them.  She  skipped  into  the  carriage  and  covered  his 
et  with  a  shawls— James  was  lazy  and  chilly  now — when  he 
ok  his  drive.  She  sat  opposite  to  him  and  smiled  on  him ; 
id,  if  he  dozed,  quick  another  handkerchief  was  round  his 
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neck.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  understood  his  jokes,  but 
she  saluted  them  always  with  a  sweet  kind  smile.  How  she 
kissed  him,  and  how  delighted  she  was  if  he  brought  her  a 
bouquet  for  her  ball  that  night !  One  day,  uix)n  occasiou  of 
one  of  these  Ijalls,  James  and  Thomas,  those  two  old  boys, 
absolutely  came  into  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  drawing-room  with  a 
bouquet  apiece  for  Miss  Kosey ;  and  there  was  a  fine  laughing. 

"  0  you  little  Susanna ! "  says  James,  aft^r  taking  his 
usual  payment :  •*  now  go  and  pay  t'other  elder."  Eosey  did 
not  quite  understand  at  first,  Ixfing,  you  see,  more  ready  to 
laugh  at  jokes  tlian  to  comprehend  them :  but  when  she  did, 
I  promise  you  she  looked  uncommonly  pretty  as  she  a<lvaiiced 
to  Colonel  Xewcome  and  put  that  pretty  fresh  cheek  of  hers 
up  to  his  grizzle<l  mu>tachio. 

"  I  prot-rst  I  don't  know  which  of  you  blushes  the  most,'* 
chuckled  James  Binnie— and  the  truth  is,  the  old  man  aud 
the  young  girl  had  l»oth  hung  out  those  signals  of  amiable 
disirt'^-. 

On  this  'lay,  anfl  as  if  Miss  Rosey  was  to  be  overpowered 
by  dowrrs.  who  ^hould  come  presently  to  dinner  but  Captain 
Hol\v,  with  aii-  tlitr  U»uquet !  on  which  Uncle  James  said 
Rosev  shoul'i  ::•:•  :•>  the  l>all  like  an  American  Indian,  with  her 
scalp-  a:  L-  r  i tI:. 

"  Sv-;ilr-  !  "  eri-s  Mr>.  Mackenzie. 

"  S.;t:i>- !  <>L  '.x-x,  ':L:.':-:e  !  "  exclaims  Miss  Eosev.  "What 
can  v^-;  111 -ran  t  v  iir.nl.iiij  s*>  horri«l?" 

Goi  y  >v-ill5  :  ?  ifr-.  Mack,  Hix»k-ee-ma-goosh,  the  hidian 
ihirf.  wh  111  >'.:r  i^-is:  Lave  .-een  when  the  Hundred  and 
Fir:it:li  -v-r-  a:  «>:-'*-.  xiA  who  had  his  lodge  full  of  them; 
auvl  who  u-^.-i  :■  1:-.  fii-u:  the  barracks  so  drunk,  and  who 
iis»:vl  to  I  .vt  L>  \**z  l:::I-r  E'^op^an  wife;  and  presently 
Mr.  Cliv-  N-~,  r^r  ;  ins  this  company,  when  the  chirpmg, 
titttTir.^,  ;  k:::.:.  la ::::?;:::».  ceas-f-  -i-^mehow. 

H:i<  C.:-.  ■:  -:::L:  i  'r<~)Urt  t*x»?  Xo.  He  has  never 
th^;u:.:  :i''  ;:  a  -  uy:-.:.  Hr  L-  dres.^ti  in  black,  with  lonjj 
hair,  a  '  :.^  :::::-::•/:  :\  ftr. i  m-rlaccholy  imperial.  He  looLs 
wrv  h:i:;  i<  ::.- .  "  ::  :\-  ::l"ni  i-  an  undertaker.  And  James 
Ri:i:.u  -v\v>.  **Kr.i:.  T  z:.  tLr"  ise^l  to  call  vou  the  knif^ht 
\^f  rlu   vv;:;;I  v ;:::.:.:  ALL. >,  yr^x  Clive  has  just  inherited  the 
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emal  mug."  Then  James  calls  out  in  a  cheery  voice, 
)inner,  dinner !  *'  and  trots  oflf  with  Mrs.  Pendennis  under 
arm ;  Rosey  nestles  up  against  the  Colonel ;  Goby  and 
8.  Mack  walk  away  arm-in-arm  very  contentedly;  and  I 
a't  know  with  which  of  her  three  nosegays  pretty  Kosey 
pears  at  the  ball. 

Our  stay  with  our  friends  at  Brussels  could  not  be  pro- 
iged  beyond  a  month,  for  at  the  end  of  that  period  we  were 
ider  an  engagement  to  other  friends  in  England,  who  were 
od  enough  to  desire  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Pendennis  and 
tr  suite  of  baby,  nurse,  and  husband.  So  we  presently  took 
ave  of  Rosey  and  the  Campaigner,  of  the  two  stout  elders, 
id  our  melancholy  young  Clive,  who  bore  us  company  to 
itwerp,  and  who  won  Laura's  heart  by  the  neat  way  in 
lich  he  took  her  child  on  board  ship.  Poor  fellow !  how 
d  he  looked  as  he  bowed  to  us  and  took  off  his  hat !  His 
es  did  not  seem  to  be  looking  at  us,  though :  they  and  his 
oughts  were  turned  another  way.  He  moved  off  immediately, 
th  his  head  down,  pufSng  his  eternal  cigar,  and  lost  in  his 
n  meditations ;  our  going  or  our  staying  was  of  very  little 
portance  to  the  lugubrious  youths 

"I  think  it  was  a  great  pity  they  came  to  Brussels,"  says 
.ura,  as  we  sat  on  the  deck,  while  her  unconscious  infant 
&  cheerful,  and  while  the  water  of  the  lazy  Scheldt  as  yet 
8  smooth. 

"Who?  The  Colonel  and  Clive?  They  are  very  hand- 
aely  lodged.  They  have  a  good  maitre-d'hotel.  Their 
ners,  I  am  sure,  are  excellent ;  and  your  child,  madam,  is 
tiealthy  as  it  possibly  can  be." 

**  Blessed  darling !  Yes  !  "  (Blessed  darling  crows,  moos, 
ips  in  his  nurse's  arms,  and  holds  out  a  little  mottled  hand 

a  biscuit  of  Savoy,  which  Mamma  supplies.)  **I  can't 
p  thinking,  Arthur,  that  Rosey  would  have  been  much 
>pier  as  Mrs.  Hoby  than  she  will  be  as  Mrs.  Newcome." 

**  Who  thinks  of  her  being  Mrs.  Newcome  ?  " 

**Her  mother,  her  uncle,  and  Clive's  father.  Since  the 
Lonel  has  been  so  rich,  I  think  Mrs.  Mackenzie  sees  a  great 
il  of  merit  in  Clive.     Rosey  will  do  anything  her  mother 
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bids  her.  If  Clive  can  be  brought  to  the  same  obedience, 
Uncle  James  and  the  Colonel  will  be  delighted.  Uncle  James 
has  set  his  heart  on  this  marriage.  (He  and  his  sister  agree 
upon  this  point.)  He  told  me,  last  night,  that  he  would  siug 
*Nunc  dimittis/  could  he  but  see  the  two  children  happy; 
and  that  he  should  lie  easier  in  purgatory  if  that  could  Ije 
brought  about." 

**  And  what  did  you  say,  Laura  •?  " 

**I  laughed,  and  told  Uncle  James  I  was  of  the  Hoby 
faction.  He  is  very  good-natured,  frank,  honest,  and  gentle- 
manlike, Mr.  Hoby.  But  Uncle  James  said  he  thought  Mr. 
Hoby  was  so — well,  so  stupid — that  his  Rosey  would  be  throvsTi 
away  upon  the  poor  Captain.  So  I  did  not  tell  Uncle  James 
that,  before  CUve's  arrival,  Rosey  had  found  Captain  Hoby 
far  from  stupid.  He  used  to  sing  duets  with  her ;  he  used  to 
ride  with  her  before  Clive  came.  Last  winter,  when  they 
were  at  Pau,  I  feel  certain  Miss  Rosey  thought  Captain  Hoby 
very  pleasant  indeed.  She  thinks  she  was  attached  to  Clive 
formerly,  and  now  she  admires  him,  and  is  dreadfully  afraid 
of  him.  He  is  taller  and  handsomer,  and  richer  and  cleverer 
than  Captain  Hoby,  certainly." 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed,"  breaks  out  Mr.  Pendennis. 
**  Why,  my  dear,  Clive  is  as  fine  a  fellow  as  one  can  see  on  a 
summer's  day.  It  does  one  good  to  look  at  him.  What  a 
pair  of  frank  bright  blue  eyes  he  has,  or  used  to  have,  till  this 
mishap  overclouded  them  !  WTiat  a  pleasant  laugh  he  has ! 
What  a  well-built,  agile  figure  it  is— what  pluck,  and  spirit, 
and  honour  there  is  about  my  young  chap  !  I  don't  say  he  is 
a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  but  he  is  the  staunchest,  the 
bravest,  the  cheeriest,  the  most  truth- telling,  the  kindest  heart. 
Compare  him  and  Hoby !  Why,  Clive  is  an  eagle,  and  yonder 
Uttle  creatm*e  a  mousing  owl !  " 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  speak  so,"  cries  Mrs.  Laura,  very  ten- 
derly. ** People  say  that  you  are  always  sneering,  Arthur: 
but  I  know  my  husband  better.  We  know  Papa  better,  don*t 
we,  baby  ?  "  (Here  my  wife  kisses  the  infant  Pendennis  with 
great  efi'usion,  who  has  come  up  dancing  on  his  nurse's  arms.) 
"  But,"  says  she,  coming  back  and  snuggling  by  her  husband's 
side  again — **But  suppose  your  favom-ite  Clive  is  an  eagle, 
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Arthur,  don't  you  think  he  had  better  have  an  eagle  for  a 
mate  ?  If  he  were  to  marry  Httle  Eosey,  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  very  good  to  her ;  but  I  think  neither  he  nor  she  would  be 
very  happy.  My  dear,  she  does  not  care  for  his  pursuits ;  she 
does  not  understand  him  when  he  talks.  The  two  captains, 
and  Bosey  and  I,  and  the  Campaigner,  as  you  call  her,  laugh 
and  talk,  and  prattle,  and  have  the  merriest  little  jokes  with 
one  another,  and  we  all  are  as  quiet  as  mice  when  you  and 
Clive  come  in." 

**  What,  am  I  an  eagle  too  ?  I  have  no  aquiline  pretensions 
at  all,  Mrs.  Pendennis." 

•*  No.  Well,  we  are  not  afraid  of  you.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  Papa,  are  we,  darling  ?  "  this  young  woman  now  calls  out  to 
the  other  member  of  her  family ;  who,  if  you  will  calculate, 
has  just  had  time  to  be  walked  twice  up  and  down  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  whilst  Laura  has  been  making  her  speech  about 
eagles.  And  soon  the  mother,  child,  and  attendant  descend 
into  the  lower  cabins:  and  then  dinner  is  announced:  and 
Captain  Jackson  treats  us  to  champagne  from  his  end  of  the 
table :  and  yet  a  short  while,  and  we  are  at  sea,  and  conver- 
sation becomes  impossible;  and  morning  sees  us  under  the 
grey  London  sky,  and  amid  the  million  of  masts  in  the 
Thames. 


THE  NEWCOMES. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
ROSEBL'RY  AND  KEWCOME. 


VIIE  friends  to 
wbom  we  were 
engaged  inBng- 
land  were 
Florae  and 
Ills  nife, 
Madame 
la  PiiD- 
cesse  de 
Montcon- 
tour,  who 
wore  deter- 
mined to 
spend  the 
Christmas 

holidays  at  thu  Princess's  country  seat.  It  was  for  the  first 
time  since  their  reconciliation  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
dispensed  their  hospitalities  at  the  latter's  chateau.  It  is 
situated,  as  the  reader  has  already  been  informed,  at  some 
five  miles  from  the  town  of  Newcome ;  away  from  the  chim- 
neys and  smoky  atmosphere  of  that  place,  in  a  sweet  country 
of  rural  woodlands ;  over  which  quiet  villages,  grey  church 
spires,  and  ancient  {jabled  farm-houses  are  scattered :  still 
wearing  the  peaceful  aspect  which  belonged  to  them  when 
Mewcome  was  as  yet  but  an  antiquated  country  town,  before 
mills  were  erected  on  its  river  banks,  and  dyes  and  cinders 
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jlackened  its  stream.  Twenty  years  since  Newcome  Park  was 
the  only  great  house  in  that  district ;  now  scores  of  fine  villas 
liave  sprung  up  in  the  suburb  lying  between  the  town  and 
park.  Newcome  New  Town,  as  everybody  knows,  has  grown 
round  the  park  gates,  and  the  "  New  Town  Hotel "  (where  the 
railway  station  is)  is  a  splendid  structure  in  the  Tudor  style, 
more  ancient  in  appearance  than  the  park  itself ;  surrounded 
by  little  antique  villas  with  spiked  gables,  stacks  of  crooked 
chimneys,  and  plate-glass  windows  looking  upon  trim  lawns  ; 
with  glistening  hedges  of  evergreens,  si>otless  gravel  walks,  and 
Elizabethan  gig-houses.  Under  the  great  railway  viaduct  of 
the  New  Town  goes  the  old  tranquil  winding  London  high- 
road, once  busy  with  a  score  of  gay  coaches,  and  ground  by 
innumerable  wheels ;  but  at  a  few  miles  from  the  New  Town 
Station  the  road  has  become  so  mouldy  that  the  grass  actually 
grows  on  it ;  and  Rosebury,  Madame  de  Montcontoiur's  house, 
stands  at  one  end  of  a  village-green  which  is  even  more  quiet 
Qow  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

When  first  Madame  de  Florae  bought  the  place,  it  scarcely 
ranked  amongst  the  county  houses;  and  she,  the  sister  of 
manufacturers  at  Newcome  and  Manchester,  did  not  of  course 
visit  the  county  families.  A  homely  little  body,  married  to  a 
Frenchman  from  whom  she  was  separated,  may  or  may  not 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  her  village,  have  had  pretty 
gardens,  and  won  prizes  at  the  Newcome  flower  and  fruit 
shows ;  but,  of  course,  she  was  nobody  in  such  an  aristocratic 

county  as  we  all  know shire  is.     She  had  her  friends 

and  relatives  from  Newcome.  Many  of  them  were  Quakers — 
many  were  retail  shopkeepers.  She  even  frequented  the  little 
branch  Ebenezer,  on  Eosebury  Green ;  and  it  was  only  by  her 
charities  and  kindness  at  Christmas  time,  that  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Potter,  the  rector  at  Eosebury,  knew  her.  The  old  clergy, 
you  see,  live  with  the  county  families.  Good  Uttle  Madame 
de  Florae  was  pitied  and  patronised  by  the  Doctor;  treated 
with  no  little  superciliousness  by  Mrs.  Potter  and  the  young 
ladies,  who  only  kept  the  first  society.  Even  when  her,  rich 
brother  died,  and  she  got  her  share  of  all  that  money,  Mrs. 
Potter  said  poor  Madame  de  Florae  did  well  in  not  trying  to 
move  out  of  her  natural  sphere  (Mrs.  P.  was  the  daughter  of 
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than  they  reflected  with  terror  that  Mamma  had  been  altering 
one  of  Papa's  flannel  waistcoats,  and  had  left  it  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  they  were  called  out  by  the  song  of  Eowkins, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  donkey's  ears  over  the  green  gate 
of  the  rectory.  To  think  of  the  Park  people  coming,  and  the 
drawing-room  in  that  dreadful  state  ! 

But  when  they  came  dowuBtaire,  the  Park  people  were  not 
in  the  room — the  woollen  garment  was  still  on  the  tahle  (how 
they  plunged  it  into  the  cbiSonier ! ) — and  the  only  visitor 
was  Bowkins  the  costermoager,  gruining  at  the  open  French 
windows,  with  the  three  mackerel,  and  crying  "  Make  it  six- 


pence, misB — don't  say  flppens,  ma'am,  to  a  pore  fellow  that 
lias  a  wife  and  family."  So  that  the  young  ladies  had  to  cry 
— "Impudence!"  "Get  away,  you  vulgar  insolent  creatme! 
--Go  round,  sir,  to  the  ha«k  door."  "  How  dare  you  ! "  and 
the  like ;  fearing  lest  Lady  Ann  Newcome,  and  young  Ethel, 
and  Barnes  should  enter  in  the  midst  of  this  ignoble  contro- 
versy. 

They  never  came  at  all — those  Park  people.  How  very 
odd  !  They  passed  the  rectory  gate  ;  they  drove  on  to 
Ma<larae  de  Florae's  lodge.  They  went  in.  They  stayed  for 
half  an  hour ;  the  horses  driving  round  and  round  the  gravel 
road  before  the  bouse ;  and  Mrs.  Potter  and  the  girls,  speedily 
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e  called  him  Your  Highness.  His  Highneaa,  who  had  be- 
ived  with  exemplary  gravity,  save  once  when  he  shrieked  an 
ah ! '  as  Miss  Liddy  led  off  the  children  in  the  organ-loft  in 
hymn,  and  the  whole  pack  went  wofiilly  out  of  tune,  compli- 
lented  Monsieur  Tom  on  the  sermon  of  Monsieur  his  father, 
om  walked  back  with  ua  to  Bosebm^  Lodge  gate.  "  Will  yon 
ot  come  in,  and  make  a  party  of  bilhard  with  me  ?  "  says 
IK  Highness.  "  Ah,  pardon !  1  forgot,  you  do  not  play  the 
iUiard  the  Sunday!"  'Miii/  other  day.  Prince,  1  shall  be 
ehghted,"  says  Tom  ;  and  squeezed  hia  Highness'a  hand 
mderly  at  parting.  "Your  comrade  of  college  was  he?" 
ska  Florae.  "  My  dear,  what  men  are  theae  comrades  of 
allege  !  What  men  are  you  English  !  My  word  of  honour, 
lere  are  some  of  them  here — if  I  were  to  say  to  them  wax  my 
oots,  they  would  take  them  and  wax  them !  Didst  thou  see 
ow  the  Reverend  eyed  us  during  the  sermon  ?  He  regarded 
8  over  his  book,  my  word  of  honour  ! " 

Madame  de  Florae  said,  simply,  she  wished  the  Prince 
ould  go  and  hear  Mr.  Jacob  at  the  Ebenezer.  Mr.  Potter' 
■as  not  a  good  preacher,  certainly. 

"  Savez-vouB  qu'elle  est  furieusemeut  belle  la  fille  du  E^ve- 
end  ?  "  whispered  his  Highness  to  me.  "  I  have  made  eyes  at 
ler  during  the  sermon.  They  will  be  of  pretty  neighbours 
bese  Mees ! "  and  Paul  looked  unutterably  roguish  and  vic- 
orioua  as  he  spoke.  To  my  wife,  I  am  bound  to  say.  Monsieur 
.e  Montcontour  showed  a  courtesy,  a  respect  and  kindness, 
hat  could  not  be  exceeded.  He  admired  her.  He  paid  her 
ompliments  innumerable,  and  gave  me,  I  am  sure,  sincere 
ongratulations  at  possessing  such  a  treasure.  I  do  not  think 
le  doubted  about  his  power  of  conquering  her,  or  any  other 
•f  the  daughters  of  women.  But  I  was  the  friend  of  his  mis- 
ortunes— his  guest ;  and  he  spared  me, 

I  have  seen  nothing  more  amusing,  odd,  and  pleasant  than 
•"lorac  at  this  time  of  his  prosperity.  We  arrived,  as  this 
■eraeioQS  chronicle  has  already  asserted,  on  a  Saturday  even- 
Qg.  We  were  conducted  to  our  most  comfortable  apartments; 
rith  crackling  fires  blazing  on  the  hearths,  and  every  warmth 
•t  welcome.  Florae  expanded  and  beamed  with  good-nature. 
le  shook  me  many  times  by  the  hand ;  he  patted  me ;  he 
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called  me  his  good — his  brave.  He  cried  to  his  maitre-d'hotel, 
**  Frederic,  remember  Monsieur  is  master  here  !  Kun  before 
his  orders.  Prostrate  thyself  to  him.  He  was  good  to  me  in 
the  days  of  my  misfortune.  Hearest  thou,  Frederic?  See 
that  everything  be  done  for  Monsieur  Pendennis — for  Madame 
sa  charmante  lady — for  her  angelic  infant,  and  the  bonne. 
None  of  thy  garrison  tricks  with  that  young  person,  Frederic, 
vieux  scelerat !  Garde-toi  de  la,  Frederic  :  si  non,  je  t'envoie 
a  Botani  Bay ;  je  te  traduis  devant  le  Lord-Maire  !  " 

**En  Angleterre  je  me  fais  Anglais,  vois-tu,  mon  ami,"  con- 
tinued the  Prince.  **  Demain  c'est  Sunday,  et  tu  vas  voir!  I 
hear  the  bell,  dress  thyself  for  the  dinner — my  friend !  *'  Here 
there  was  another  squeeze  of  both  hands  from  the  good-natured 
fellow.  **It  do  good  to  my  'art  to  'ave  you  in  my  'ouse! 
Heuh!"  He  hugged  his  guest;  he  had  tears  in  his  eyes  as 
he  performed  this  droll,  this  kind  embrace.  Not  less  kuid  in 
her  way,  though  less  expansive  and  cmhracive,  was  Madame  de 
Montcontour  to  my  wife,  as  I  found  on  comparing  notes  with 
that  young  woman,  when  the  day's  hospitalities  were  ended. 
The  little  Princess  trotted  from  bedchamber  to  nurserv  to  see 
that  everything  was  made  comfortable  for  her  guests.  She 
sat  and  saw  the  child  washed  and  put  to  bed.  She  had  never 
beheld  such  a  little  angel.  She  brought  it  a  fine  toy  to  play 
with.  She  and  her  grim  old  maid  frightened  the  little  creature 
at  first,  but  it  was  very  speedily  reconciled  to  their  counten- 
ances. She  was  in  the  nursery  as  early  as  the  child's  motber. 
**  Ah  !  "  sighed  the  poor  little  woman,  ''  how  happy  you  must 
be  to  have  one."  In  fine  my  wife  was  quite  overcome  by  Irt 
goodness  and  welcome. 

Sunday  morning  arrived  in  the  course  of  time,  and  then 
Florae  appeared  as  a  most  wonderful  Briton  indeed !  He  wore 
topboots  and  buckskins  ;  and  after  breakfast,  when  he  went  to 
church,  a  white  greatcoat  with  a  little  cape,  in  which  garment 
he  felt  that  his  similarity  to  an  English  gentleman  was  per- 
fect. In  conversation  with  his  grooms  and  servants  he  swore 
freely, — not  that  he  was  accustomed  to  employ  oaths  in  his 
own  private  talk,  but  he  thought  the  employment  of  these 
expletives  necessary  as  an  English  country  gentleman.  He 
never  dined  without  a  roast  beef,  and  insisted  that  the  piece 
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of  meat  should  be  bleeding,  "as  you  love  it,  you  others."  He 
pot  up  boxing-matches ;  and  kept  birds  for  combatB  of  cock. 
He  assumed  the  B^wrtiug  language  n'itb  admirable  enthusiasm 
— drove  over  to  co%'er  with  a  steppere — rode  across  contri  like 
a  good  one — was  splendid  in  the  hunting-field  in  his  velvet 
cap  and  Napoleon  boots,  and  made  the  hunt  welcome  at  Bose- 
bury,  where  his  good-natured  little  wife  was  as  kuid  to  the 


gentlemen  in  scarlet  as  she  used  to  be  of  old  to  the  stout  Dis- 
senting gentlemen  in  black,  who  gang  liynins  and  spake  ser- 
mons on  her  lawn.  These  folks,  scared  at  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  little  Princess's  habits  of  life,  lamented 
her  falling  away ;  hut  in  the  county'  she  and  her  husband  got 
a  great  popularity,  and  in  Neweome  to^nTi  itself  they  were  not 
less  liked,  for  her  benefactions  were  unceasing,  and  Faul'i; 
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affability  the  theme  of  ail  praise.  The  Xetccome  Independent 
and  the  Xetccome  Sentinel  both  paid  him  compliments;  the 
former  journal  contrasting  his  behaviomr  with  that  of  Sii* 
Barnes,  their  Member.  Florae's  pleasure  was  to  drive  his 
Princess  with  four  horses  into  Newcome.  He  called  his  car- 
riage his  *'trapi>e/'  his  "drague.''  The  street-boys  cheered 
and  hurrahed  the  Prince  as  he  passed  through  the  town.  One 
haberdasher  had  a  vellow  stock  called  '*The  Montcontour" 
displayed  in  his  windows ;  another  had  a  pink  one  marked 
•*  The  Princely,"  and  as  such  recommended  it  to  the  young 
Xewcome  gents. 

The  drague  conveyed  us  once  to  the  neighbouring  house  of 
Xewcome,  whither  my  wife  accompanied  Madame  de  Montcon- 
tour at  that  lady's  own  request,  to  whom  Laura  very  properly 
did  not  think  fit  to  confide  her  antipathy  for  Lady  Clara  Xew- 
come.    Coming  away  from  a  great  house,  how  often  she  and 
I,  egotistical  philosophers,  thanked  our  fates  that  our  own 
home  was  a  small  one !     How  long  will  great  houses  last  in 
this  world  ?     Po  not  their  owners  now  prefer  a  lodging  at 
Brighton,  or  a  httle  entresol  on  the  Boulevard,  to  the  solitary 
ancestral  palace  in  a  park  barred  round  with  snow?    We  were 
as  glad  to  get  out  of  Newcome  as  out  of  a  prison.   My  wife  and 
our  hostess  skipped  into  the  carriage,  and  began  to  talk  freely 
as  the  lodge-gates  closed  after  us.    Would  we  be  lords  of  such 
a  place  under  the  p€*nalty  of  liN-ing  in  it  ?    We  agreed  that  the 
little  angle  of  earth  calleil  Fairoaks  was  dearer  to  us  than  the 
clumsy  Xewcome  pile  of  Tudor  masonry.    The  house  had  beeu 
fitted  up  in  the  time  of  George  IV.  and  the  quasi-Gothic  re- 
vival.    We  were  made  to  pass  through  Gothic  dining-rooms, 
where  there  was  now  no  hospitality, — Gothic  drawing-rooms 
shrouded  in  brown  lioUands,  to  one  little  room  at  the  end  of 
the  dusky  suite,  where  Lady  Clara  sat  alone,  or  in  the  company 
of  the  niu-ses  and  children.    The  blank  gloom  of  the  place  had 
fallen  i\ix>n  the  poor  lady.     Even  when  my  wife  talked  about 
children    (good-natured   Madame   de   Montcontour  vaunting 
ours  as  a  prodigy)  Lady  Clara  did  not  brighten  up.     Her  pair 
of  young  ones  was  exhibited  and  withdrawn.     A  something 
weighed  upon  the  woman.   We  talked  about  Ethel's  marriage. 
She  said  it  was  fixed  for  the  new  yeai*,  she  believed.     She  did 
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ot  know  whether  Glenlivat  had  been  very  handsomely  fitted 
p.  She  had  not  seen  Lord  Farintosh*s  house  in  London.  Su: 
tames  came  down  once — twice — of  a  Saturday  sometimes,  for 
iiree  or  four  days  to  hunt,  to  amuse  himself,  as  all  men  do, 
he  supposed.  She  did  not  know  when  he  was  coming  again, 
ihe  rang  languidly  when  we  rose  to  take  leave,  and  sank  back 
n  her  sofa,  where  lay  a  heap  of  French  novels.  **  She  has 
hosen  some  pretty  books,"  says  Paul,  as  we  drove  through 
lie  sombre  avenues  through  the  grey  park,  mists  lying  about 
lie  melancholy  ornamental  waters,  dingy  herds  of  huddled 
lieep  speckling  the  grass  here  and  there;  no  smoke  rising 
p  from  the  great  stacks  of  chimneys  of  the  building  we  were 
fAving  behind  us,  save  one  little  feeble  thread  of  white  which 
e  knew  came  from  the  fire  by  which  the  lonely  mistress  of 
icwcome  was  seated.  **Ouf ! "  cries  Florae,  playing  his  whip, 
s  the  lodge-gates  closed  on  us,  and  his  team  of  horses  rat- 
led  merrily  along  the  road,  **  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  out 
f  that  vault  of  a  place !  There  is  something  fatal  in  this 
ouse — in  this  woman.     One  smells  misfortune  there." 

The  hotel  which  our  friend  Florae  patronised  on  occasion 
f  his  visits  to  NeVcome  was  the  **  King's  Arms,"  and  it  hap- 
ened  one  day,  as  we  entered  that  place  of  entertainment  in 
ompany,  tha4i  a  visitor  of  the  house  was  issuing  through  the 
all,  to  whom  Florae  seemed  as  if  he  would  administer  one  of  ' 
is  customary  embraces,  and  to  whom  the  Prince  called  out 
Jack,"  with  great  warmth  and  kindness  as  he  ran  towards 
lie  stranger. 

Jack  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  well  pleased  on  be- 
olding  us ;  he  rather  retreated  from  before  the  Frenchman's 
dvances. 

"My  dear  Jack,  my  good,  my  brave  'Ighgate!  I  am 
elighted  to  see  you ! "  Florae  continues,  regardless  of  the 
tranger's  reception,  or  of  the  landlord's  looks  towards  us,  who 
ras  bowing  the  Prince  into  his  very  best  room. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Monsieur  de  Florae  ?  "  growls  the  new- 
omer,  surlily ;  and  was  for  moving  on  after  this  brief  saluta- 
ion ;  but  having  a  second  thought  seemingly,  turned  back  and 
)llowed  Florae  into  the  apartment  whither  our  host  conducted 
8.   A  la  bonne  heure  /  Florae  renewed  his  cordial  greetings  to 
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I>-./rt  jticacaifc^  *  I  Eik^  uoL.  man  liaa,  irhai  fly  had  stung 
v*r-  *  aT'-  li-  1*  nr  L*<?7tL.  Tii*r  isDdlard,  mbliing  his  hands, 
«m^<>nc  <i2it  ytvioui:  mir  axudoiur  it>  kDow  wbet^HT  the  Prince 
mxiiit  i4ii»-  aiT^Tinc  ui*^  iiir  arm-  Af^  the  Prinee's  attendant 
liut  i'l-^c  "ti*-  JDSir*  TX  iiir  T»ft«niiaL  jMirtialhr  iDmninated  me. 
T'u^  liir  -nuri:  Tn»*  ^^r,  trr.  I  ^fTiir  tTtinted  'with  great  attention 
.ninsr*^  T^Tii.  L  r-^rJMiL  d*2:n**:  a!  iiamBsrcr-f  by  my  landlori 
L'fri  Hiiacacrr  Tsuiitft  nrni.  !Mr.  Ta^av  iras  ant  of  the 
n^'OL     aiit  'Ut-a.  ^siiiL  it  FioniiL.  •*l#axi'i  call  me  by  my  name 

*  ?*i»;r-L  '  br£r  Fiimt..  •  ^ittsr*:  i*^  insog.  ? ""  He  laughed 
-rii*!L  111-  vjrt  THr  nn-inr'fiVfC  ^i  imn.  Lford  FTigh^^  had 
von^i  w  Hi*-  '  Tii*-frt  -wraf  m  rndKiH^rfe.  yon  uixlerstaiid,  in- 
\iSjit*TL  JLi.  r-tSiLe^nn*.  ira:  Z  iol  omrL  hfirt  an  some  business, 
lait  QLiL  •  ttr-  *'.  T^-^ifir  Tiir  TiKTirfH-  v  ilt  Traim-  Fellows  work 
i:  V.  a'»L  ■:  ^  »i  "ciiu-jr^^ujic !  nevir  itai^-^  toq  at  rest  in  a 
'nuirrT  i.Ta — ^liiLi  ?%ir:  :c  Trrrfr.     BtaLrd  c4  our  friend  CliTe 

'  ""^"iitCiitr  "^c  f^r  ikiiclif  :»r  u'  'azjik^.  Jack,  too  are  ahravs 
*Jur  :ut^-'rt:,-  V.  nii-     'i^'iah:  i*  tiT  a5iir?     Oid  monster!  I 


'■y-. .  zj:'  N:  ^^*i  zjnofiei:^^*  Tifcy*  Ja^^  rather  eagerly. 
"  1  z^^^r  T  _iz  11"^  l»:o:»zr.  Z — Z  'rhZJi  !•:• — tr?  rais^  a  sum  of 
zii'.^-r* — ti^t*  >-  t:  in'r-?:  f»:ciit  iz  &  rT»rit":iiaiion  down  here— 
irji-r:  J >>i  *J:^r  ?:er^-JO:c:5  5:^^:1  brrr:  azii  by  the  way,  if 
iir:  Isji^Lri  h.ir  J  c  Z^ZL  Vt.  Harn? — Fm  a  ei\il  engineer 
— Z  iL  -TiitZi^  i.'T  ilf  iLTrrrkl  :f  il-r  'Canada'  at  Lirerpool 
f::^!.  An-rri^a.  hiji  '-trr  zzjirisj  a":o^  ny  brother  who  is  on 

-  V.'Li:  ::.^  1^  rer:-:::::  v  :if  th-err?  Kc^p  these  stories 
for  tr.r  'j^-i.iT'i.  ^jk'Zi  :  :•:  :if  "ti-  n-it  the  ttidn  to  lie.  My  p:od 
Mr.  HArri--  Triy  hiv^  v^  n  m  se^n  y  >::  a:  Ros^bnry  *?  The 
VnTi^-.h-Jt  will  ^Xvi  me  if  vou  d«>  i:c«t  ct-me :  and  voo  mii>t 
f/ri/.;:  voir  dr^ij  'r.rjiher  wLen  be  arrire  too.  Do  voa  hear*?" 
Ttih  h%hX  \fSLiX  of  this  sentence  was  uttered  for  Mr.  Taplow'? 
l^-fi^St,  who  had  re-entered  the  *'  George "  bearing  a  tray  of 

Tlje  Master  :f  R«>sebury  and  Mr.  Harris  went  oat  presently 
V}  Wfk  fit  a  Lor^  which  was  waiting  the  former's  inspection 
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in  the  stable-yard  of  the  hotel.  The  landlord  took  advantage 
of  his  business  to  hear  a  bell  which  never  was  rung,  and  to 
ask  me  questions  about  the  guest  who  had  been  staying  at  his 
house  for  a  week  past.  Did  I  know  that  party?  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis  said,  "  Yes,  he  knew  that  party." 

"  Most  respectable  party,  I  have  no  doubt  ? "  continues 
Boniface. 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  Prince  of  Montcontour  knows  any 
but  respectable  parties?"  asks  Mr.  Pendennis — a  query  of 
which  the  force  was  so  great  as  to  discomfit  and  silence  our 
landlord,  who  retreated  to  ask  questions  concerning  Mr.  Harris 
of  Florae's  grooms. 

What  was  Highgate's  business  here?  Was  it  mine  to 
know  ?  I  might  have  suspicions,  but  should  I  entertain  them, 
or  communicate  them,  and  had  I  not  best  keep  them  to  my- 
self? I  exchanged  not  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Highgate 
with  Florae,  as  we  drove  home ;  though  from  the  way  in  which 
we  looked  at  one  another,  each  saw  that  the  other  was  ac- 
quainted with  that  unhappy  gentleman's  secret.  We  fell  to 
talking  about  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry  as  we  trotted  on ; 
and  then  of  English  manners  by  way  of  contrast,  of  intrigues, 
elopements,  Gretna  Grin,  &c.,  i&c.  **  You  are  a  droll  nation ! " 
says  Florae.  "  To  make  love  well,  you  must  absolutely  have 
a  chaise-de-poste,  and  a  scandal  afterwards.  If  our  affairs  of 
this  kind  made  themselves  on  the  grand  route,  what  armies  of 
postilions  we  should  need !  " 

I  held  my  peace.  In  that  vision  of  Jack  Belsize  I  saw 
misery,  guilt,  children  dishonoured,  homes  deserted, — ruin  for 
all  the  actors  and  victims  of  the  wretched  conspu*acy.  Laura 
marked  my  disturbance  when  we  reached  home.  She  even 
divined  the  cause  of  it,  and  charged  me  with  it  at  night,  when 
we  sat  alone  by  our  dressing-room  fire,  and  had  taken  leave  of 
our  kind  entertainers.  Then,  under  her  cross-examination,  I 
own  that  I  told  what  I  had  seen — Lord  Highgate,  under  a 
feigned  name,  staying  at  Newcome.  It  might  be  nothing. 
**  Nothing !  Gracious  heavens !  Could  not  this  crime  and 
misery  be  stopped?  "  **It  might  be  too  late,"  Laura's  husband 
said  sadly,  bending  down  his  head  into  the  fire. 

She  was  silent  too  for  a  while.   I  could  see  she  was  engaged 
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early  from  the  hunting-field,  and  found  my  wife  already  re- 
turned to  Kosebury. 

Laura  had  been,  as  I  suspected,  to  Lady  Clara.  She  did 
not  know  why,  indeed.  She  scarce  knew  what  she  should  say 
when  she  arrived — how  she  could  say  what  she  had  in  her 
mind.  "  I  hoped,  Arthur,  that  I  should  have  something — 
something  told  me  to  say,"  whispered  Laura,  with  her  head  on 
my  shoulder ;  **  and  as  I  lay  awake  last  night  thmking  of  her, 
prayed — that  is,  hoped,  I  might  find  a  word  of  consolation  for 
that  poor  lady.  Do  you  know  I  think  she  has  hardly  ever 
heard  a  kind  word  ?  She  said  so ;  she  was  very  much  affected 
after  we  had  talked  together  a  little. 

"  At  first  she  was  very  indifferent ;  cold  and  haughty  in  her 
manner ;  asked  what  had  caused  the  pleasure  of  this  visit,  for 
I  would  go  in,  though  at  the  lodge  they  told  me  her  Ladyship 
was  unwell,  and  they  thought  received  no  company.  I  said  I 
vranted  to  show  our  boy  to  her — that  the  children  ought  to  be 
acquainted — I  don't  know  what  I  said.  She  seemed  more  and 
more  surprised — then  all  of  a  sudden — I  don't  know  how — I 
said,  '  Lady  Clara,  I  have  had  a  dream  about  you  and  your 
children,  and  I  was  so  fi'ightened  that  I  came  over  to  you  to 
speak  about  it.'  And  I  had  the  dream.  Pen ;  it  came  to  me 
absolutely  as  I  was  speaking  to  her. 

**  She  looked  a  little  scared,  and  I  wont  on  telling  her  the 
dream.  *  My  dear,'  I  said,  '  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  you  happy 
with  those  children.' 

**  *  Happy  ! '  says  she — the  three  were  playing  in  the  con- 
servatory, into  which  her  sitting-room  opens. 

**  *  And  that  a  bad  spirit  came  and  tore  them  from  you ; 
and  drove  you  out  into  the  darkness ;  and  I  saw  you  wandering 
about  quite  lonely  and  WTetched,  and  looking  back  into  the 
garden  where  the  children  were  playing.  And  you  asked  and 
implored  to  see  them ;  and  the  Keeper  at  the  gate  said  **  No, 
never."  And  then— then  I  thought  they  passed  by  you,  and 
they  did  not  know  you.' 
**  *  Ah,'  said  Lady  Clara. 

"  *  And  then  I  thought,  as  we  do  in  dreams,  you  know,  that 
it  was  my  child  who  was  separated  from  me,  and  who  would 
not  know  me  :  and  oh,  what  a  pang  that  was !     Fancy  that. 
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Let  us  pray  God  that  it  was  only  a  dream.  And  worse  than 
that,  when  you,  when  I  implored  to  come  to  the  child,  and  the 
man  said  "No,  never,"  I  thought  there  came  a  spirit — an 
angel'that  fetched  the  child  to  heaven,  and  you  said,  "Let  me 
come  too ;  oh,  let  me  come  too,  I  am  so  miserable."  And  the 
angel  said,  **  No,  never,  never."  ' 

**  By  this  time  Lady  Clara  was  looking  very  pale.  '  WTiat 
do  you  mean  ? '  she  asked  of  me,"  Laura  continued. 

"  *  Oh,  dear  lady,  for  the  sake  of  the  Uttle  ones,  and  Him 
who  calls  them  to  Him,  go  you  with  them.  Never,  never  part 
from  them !  Cling  to  His  knees,  and  take  shelter  there.'  I 
took  her  hands,  and  I  said  more  to  her  in  this  way,  Arthur, 
that  I  need  not,  that  I  ought  not  to  speak  again.  But  she  was 
touched  at  length  when  I  kissed  her ;  and  she  said  I  was  very 
kind  to  her,  and  no  one  had  ever  been  so,  and  that  she  was 
quite  alone  in  the  world  and  had  no  friend  to  fly  to ;  and 
would  I  go  and  stay  with  her?  and  I  said  *Yes ; '  and  we  must 
go,  my  dear.  And  I  think  you  should  see  that  person  at  New- 
come — see  him,  and  warn  him,"  cried  Laura,  warming  as  she 
spoke,  "  and  pray  God  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  him,  and 
to  keep  him  from  this  temptation,  and  implore  him  to  leave 
this  poor,  weak,  frightened,  trembling  creature ;  if  he  has  the 
heart  of  a  gentleman  and  the  courage  of  a  man,  he  will,  I  know 
he  will." 

**  I  think  he  would,  my  dearest,"  I  said,  "  if  he  but  heard 
the  petitioner."  Laura's  cheeks  were  blushing,  her  eyes  bright- 
ened, her  voice  rang  with  a  sweet  pathos  of  love  that  vibrates 
through  my  whole  being  sometimes.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  e^^l 
must  give  way,  and  bad  thoughts  retire  before  that  purest 
creature. 

"TSTiy  has  she  not  some  of  her  family  with  her,  jxwr 
thing  ?  "  my  wife  continued.  **  She  perishes  in  that  solitude. 
Her  husband  prevents  her,  I  think — and — oh — I  know  enough 
of  h\m  to  know  what  his  life  is.  I  shudder,  Arthur,  to  see  you 
take  the  hand  of  that  wicked,  selfish  man.  You  must  break 
with  him,  do  you  hoar,  sir  ?  " 

"  Before  or  after  going  to  stay  at  his  house,  my  love  ?  "  asks 
Mr.  Pendennis. 

**  Poor  thing !  she  lighted  up  at  the  idea  of  any  one  coming. 
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She  ran  and  showed  me  the  rooms  we  were  to  have.  It  will 
be  very  stupid ;  and  you  don't  like  that.  But  you  can  write 
your  book,  and  still  hunt  and  shoot  with  our  friends  here. 
And  Lady  Ann  Newcome  must  be  made  to  come  back  again. 
Sir  Barnes  quarrelled  with  his  mother  and  drove  her  out  of 
the  house  on  her  last  visit — think  of  that !  The  servants  here 
know  it.  Martha  brought  me  the  whole  story  from  the  house- 
keeper's room.  This  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  is  a  dreadful  crea- 
ture, Arthur.  I  am  so  glad  I  loathed  him  from  the  very  first 
moment  I  saw  him." 

"  And  into  this  ogre's  den  you  propose  to  put  me  and  my 
family,  madam !  "  says  the  husband.  "  Indeed,  where  won't 
I  go  if  you  order  me  ?    Oh,  who  will  pack  my  portmanteau  ?  " 

Florae  and  the  Princess  were  both  in  desolation  when,  at 
dinner,  we  announced  our  resolution  to  go  away — and  to  our 
neighbour's  at  Newcome  ?  that  was  more  extraordinary.  "  Que 
cliable  goest  thou  to  do  in  this  gallery?"  asks  our  host  as  we 
sat  alone  over  our  wine. 

But  Laura's  intended  visit  to  Lady  Clara  was  never  to  have 
a  fulfilment,  for  on  this  same  evening,  as  we  sat  at  our  dessert, 
comes  a  messenger  from  Newcome  with  a  note  for  my  wife 
from  the  lady  there. 

**  Dearcstj  kindest  Mrs.  Pendennis,"  Lady  Clara  wrote,  with 
many  italics,  and  evidently  in  much  distress  of  mind, — **  Your  visit 
is  not  to  be.  I  spoke  about  it  to  Sir  B.,  who  arrived  this  afternoon, 
and  who  has  already  begun  to  treat  me  in  his  itsual  way.  Oh,  I  am 
so  unhappy !  Pray,  pray,  do  not  be  angry  at  this  rudeness — though 
indeed  it  is  only  a  kindness  to  keep  you  from  this  wretched  place ! 
I  feel  as  t/*  Z  cannot  hear  this  much  longer.  But,  whatever  happens, 
I  shall  always  remember  your  goodness,  your  beautiful  goodness  and 
kindness ;  and  shall  worship  you  as  an  angel  deserves  to  be  wor- 
sliipped.  Oh,  why  had  I  not  such  a  friend  earlier  I  But  alas !  I  have 
none — only  his  odious  family  thrust  upon  me  for  companions  to  the 
wretched,  lonely  *'  C.  N. 

**  P.S. — He  does  not  know  of  my  writing.  Do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  you  get  another  note  from  me  in  the  mommg,  written 
in  a  ceremonious  style,  and  regretting  that  we  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendennis  for  the  present  at 
Newcome. 

**  P.S.— The  hypocrite !  " 
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I  v,ii«i  F-iin*:  iiit-  1^  Vev!?:ci*r^  ^xJfi  do<  rt^eive  us,  and 
ibu  T-r  T'.iilii  rtm,?Lr-  if  itr  viLt^i  is.  his  g:^c&<^  for  a  little 
j:iia=:r.  T!iir  kmii  i:iIi:*F  -rfcr  iclj  i»:4!>  dad  so  ke^-p  us*  •*  l[j 
w-ir  -^'-.hjI  -iir  "rrijiiis  ^o*."  i»r  ^ai,  -  Slie  becomes  quite 
^istr-j^r:»i^  vxir;  h^iL'  Iz  -r^  zniifjtzicj  th^t  the  good  old 
!a«t7  TTk*  ziii;  *:  ie  carvii  1.*  7.-^  fri-ci  uie  innoeent  object  of 
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M7  'zj-.*<  kzsrx  i-  -vt-I  i^  I  ih*r  :r:?T2:5  uScoQ  wfaich  Sir  Barnes 
zjI  Li*  -JfijT  -^-.Tr  IrriiL-r-  Tb^rir  •parrtL?  were  the  talk  of  the 
wzj'jit^  ^-.rzuTT :  icrr  -iirr  ':rxi^i  Siirr^iri  his  treatment  of  her» 
acii  Lir  !:.c:i-.:-  ^Li^Tr!i»rrr.  ini  •aii  ti:^;  he  wns  so  bad  th^t 
h'jCjr^A  t*:*:ti-:  i-:*^'!  -'-C  aziti-w  htzL.  The  other  party  laid  the 
Iaazltz  ::p:c  L-r.  :M:i  ie^rLir-r^i  ihas  LaJv  Clara  was  a  bmgnid, 
fiCIy,  TT-eak-  frfTii.ni  er^ranr-e :  alwavs  erring  out  of  season: 
wL:  hAii  ::::.:rl:~?lT  idkrn  Sir  Barnes  tor  his  monev,  and 
wb'j  a.r  '^rnaiiiiT  hi*!  Li.i  an  an^ichmrnt  elsewhere.  Yes,  the 
ace:L^tio2.-  "Jirrr-^  ir:ir  -i!:!  brth  ^ii-rs.  A  bad,  selfish  husband 
haii  marrietj  a  tti^eiail  f :r  h-rr  rank :  a  weak,  thou^tkss girl 
had  \j»^zi  -^lM  :■:■  1  n-in  5>r  his  m^nrv :  and  the  union,  which 
mi^h:  Lit-  .^n  U  in  a  onif  i-r^il-Ir  indiditrrence.  had  taken  an 
ill  iim  an  i  rrnli'r'i  in  mi^rv.  cmeltr.  fierce  mutual  recrimi- 
nation-,  bitt-r  t-ur-?  sbc^l  in  private,  husband's  curses  and 
ical^iiciion-.  and  vf-rn  jctnc-  of  wrath  and  violence  for  ser- 
vants to  witness  and  thtr  world  to  sneer  at.  We  arrange  such 
matches  everv  liav :  wtr  s^U  or  i»uv  l»eautv,  or  rank,  or  wealth: 
we  inaugurate  the  l«ar;jain  in  churches  with  sacramental  ser- 
vices, in  which  the  parties  engagtd  call  upon  heaven  to  witness 
their  vows — we  know  them  to  W  lies,  and  we  seal  them  with 
God's  name.  •'  I,  Barnes,  promise  to  take  you,  Clara,  to  love 
and  honour  till  death  do  us  part."  '*!,  Clara,  promise  to  take 
you,  Barnes,"  »Vc.,  6cc.  Who  has  not  heard  the  ancient  word:>; 
and  how  many  of  us  have  utttrred  them,  knowing  them  to  be 
imtrue:  and  is  there  a  bishop  on  the  bench  that  has  not 
amen'd  the  humbug  in  his  lawn  sleeves  and  caUed  a  blessing 
over  the  kneeling  pair  of  perjurers  ? 

"  I>oes  Mr.  Harris  know  of  Newcome's  retmm  ? "  Florae 
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sked,  when  I  acquainted  him  with  this  intelligence.     **Ce 
^elerat  de  Highgate — Va !  " 

"Does  Newcome  know  that  Lord  Highgate  is  here?"  I 
lought  within  myself,  admiring  my  wife's  faithfulness  and 
implicity,  and  trying  to  believe  with  that  pure  and  guileless 
reature  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  save  the  unhappy  Lady 
lara. 

"  Mr.  Harris  had  best  be  warned,"  I  said  to  Florae;  **will 
on  write  him  a  word,  and  let  us  send  a  messenger  to  New- 
3me  ?  " 

At  first  Florae  said,  **  Parbleu,  no ! "  the  aflfair  was  none 
I  his,  he  attended  himself  always  to  this  result  of  Lady 
lara's  marriage.  He  had  even  complimented  Jack  upon  it 
ears  before  at  Baden,  when  scenes  enough  tragic,  enough 
>mical,  ma  foi,  had  taken  place  a  propos  of  this  affair.  Why 
lould  he  meddle  with  it  now  ? 

"Children  dishonoured,"  said  I,  "honest  families  made 
dserable;  for  Heaven's  sake,  Florae,  let  us  stay  this  cata- 
irophe  if  we  can."  I  spoke  with  much  warmth,  eagerly  desir- 
as  to  avert  this  calamity  if  possible,  and  very  strongly  moved 
y  the  tale  which  I  had  heard  only  just  before  dinner  from 
lat  innocent  creatiure,  whose  pure  heart  had  aheady  prompted 
er  to  plead  the  cause  of  right  and  truth,  and  to  try  and 
jscue  an  unhappy  desperate  sister  trembling  on  the  verge 
f  ruin. 

**  If  you  will  not  wi-ite  to  him,"  said  I,  in  some  heat ;  "if 
our  grooms  don't  hke  to  go  out  of  a  night"  (this  was  one 
f  the  objections  which  Florae  had  raised),  "  I  will  walk."  We 
ere  talking  over  the  affair  rather  late  in  the  evening,  the 
idies  having  retreated  to  their  sleeping  apartments,  and 
)me  guests  having  taken  leave,  whom  our  hospitable  host 
rid  hostess  had  entertained  that  night,  and  before  whom  I 
aturally  did  not  care  to  speak  upon  a  subject  so  dangerous. 

"Parbleu,  what  virtue,  my  friend!  what  a  Joseph!"  cries 

lorac,  puffing  his  cigar.     "  One  sees  well  that  your  wife  had 

lade  you  the  sermon.     My  poor  Pendennis !     You  are  hen- 

?cked,  my  pauvre  bon !    You  become  the  husband  model.    It 

true  my  mother  writes  that  thy  wife  is  an  angel !  " 

"  I  do  not  object  to  obey  such  a  woman  when  she  bids  me 
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Hiib  a  very  scared  countenance.  He  said  the  gent  in  the 
BeuUjw  was  a  mo&t  harbitrarr  gent.  He  had  ahnost  choked 
John  after  reading  the  letter,  and  John  wouldn't  stand  it;  and 
when  John  said  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Harris  in  the  Boscawen 
— that  Mr.  Jack  Harris  had  opened  the  letter,  the  other  gent 
cursed  and  swore  awful. 

**  Potu,"  said  Taplow,  who  was  only  too  communicative  on 
some  occasions  after  he  had  imbibed  too  much  of  his  own 
brandy-and-water,  *'  it's  my  Ijelief  that  that  party's  name  is  no 
more  Harris  than  mine  Ls.  I  have  sent  his  linen  to  the  wash, 
and  there  was  two  white  pocket-handkerchief  with  H.  and  a 
coronet." 

On  the  neit  day  we  drove  over  to  Xewcome,  h<q»ing  perhaps 
to  find  that  Lord  Highgate  had  taken  the  warning  sent  to  hhn 
and  quitted  the  place.  But  we  were  disappointed.  He  was 
walking  in  front  of  the  hotel,  where  a  thousand  persons  might 
see  him  as  well  as  ourselves. 

We  entered  into  his  private  apartment  with  him,  and  there 
expostulateil  upon  his  appearance  in  the  pubUc  street,  where 
Barnes  Newcome  or  any  passer-by  might  recognise  him.  He 
then  told  us  of  the  mishap  which  had  be£allen  Florae's  letter 
on  the  previous  night. 

*'  I  can't  go  away  now,  whatever  might  have  happened 
previously;  by  this  time  that  villain  knows  that  I  am  here. 
If  I  iio,  he  will  say  I  was  afraid  of  him,  and  ran  away.  Oh» 
how  I  wish  he  would  come  and  find  me."  He  broke  out  with 
a  savage  laugh. 

*'  It  is  best  to  run  away,"  one  of  us  interposed  sadly. 

•*  Pendennis,"  he  said  with  a  tone  of  great  softness,  "your 
wife  is  a  good  woman.  God  bless  her.  God  bless  her  for  all 
she  has  said  and  done — would  have  done,  if  that  villain  had  let 
her.  Do  you  know  the  poor  thing  hasn't  a  single  fnend  in  the 
world,  not  one, — except  me,  and  that  girl  they  are  selling  io 
Farintosh,  and  who  does  not  count  for  much?  He  has  driven 
away  all  her  friends  from  her :  one  and  all  turn  upon  her. 
Her  relations  of  course :  when  did  they  ever  fail  to  hit  a  poor 
fellow  or  a  poor  girl  when  she  was  down  ?  The  poor  angel ! 
The  mother  who  sold  her  comes  and  preaches  at  her ;  Kew  s 
wife  turns  up  her  little  cursed  nose  and  scorns  her ;  Booster, 
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►oth,  must  ride  the  high  horse,  now  he  is  married  and  lives 
lianticlere,  and  give  her  warning  to  avoid  my  company  or 
Do  you  know  the  only  friend  she  ever  had  was  that  old 
an  with  the  stick — old  Kew;  the  old  witch  whom  they 
3d  four  months  ago  after  nobbling  her  money  for  the 
ty  of  the  family?  She  used  to. protect  her— that  old 
an ;  Heaven  bless  her  for  it  wherever  she  is  now,  the  old 
—a  good  word  won't  do  her  any  harm.  Ha !  ha !  "  His 
hter  was  cruel  to  hear. 

*  Why  did  I  come  down  ?  "  he  continued  m  reply  to  our 
queries.  "  Why  did  I  come  down,  do  you  ask  ?  Because 
was  wretched,  and  sent  for  me.  Because  if  I  was  at  the 
of  the  world,  and  she  was  to  say,  *  Jack,  come ! '  I'd  come." 

*  And  if  she  bade  you  go  ?  "  asked  his  friends. 

'*  I  would  go ;  and  I  have  gone.     If  she  told  me  to  jump 

the  sea,  do  you  think  I  would  not  do  it  ?    But  I  go ;  and 

n  she  is  alone  with  him,  do  you  know  what  he  does  ?    He 

ies  her.     Strikes  that  poor  Httle  thing !     He  has  owned  to 

She  fled  from  him  and  sheltered  with  the  old  woman 

•'s  dead.    He  may  be  doing  it  now.    Why  did  I  ever  shake 

ds  with  him  ?  that's  humiliation  sufficient,  isn't  it  ?     But 

wished  it ;  and  I'd  black  his  boots,  curse  him,  if  she  told 

And  because  he  wanted  to  keep  my  money  in  his  con- 

ided  bank ;  and  because  he  knew  he  might  rely  upon  my 

our  and  hers,  poor  dear  child,  he  chooses  to  shake  hands 

I  me— me,  whom  he  hates  worse  than  a  thousand  devils — 

quite  right  too.     W"hy  isn't  there  a  place  where  we  can  go 

meet,  like  man  to  man,  and  have  it  over  ?    If  I  had  a 

through  my  brains  I  shouldn't  mind,  I  tell  you.     I've  a 

1  to  do  it  for  myself,  Pendennis.     You  don't  understand 

Viscount." 

*  II  est  vrai,"  said  Florae,  with  a  shrug,  "  I  comprehend 
ler  the  suicide  nor  the  chaise-de-poste.  What  will  you  ? 
I  not  yet  enough  English,  my  friend.  We  make  marriages 
3nvenance  in  our  country,  que  diable,  and  what  follows 
ws ;  but  no  scandal  afterwards.  Do  not  adopt  our  insti- 
>ns  a  demi,  my  friend.  Vous  ne  me  comprenez  pas  non 
,  mon  pauvre  Jack !  " 

*  There  is  one  way  still,  I  think,"  said  the  third  of  the 
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speakers  in  this  scene.  **  Let  Lord  High  gate  come  to  Rose- 
bury  in  his  own  name,  leaving  that  of  Mr.  Harris  behind  him. 
If  Sir  Bai'nes  Newcome  wants  you,  he  can  seek  you  there.  If 
you  will  go,  as  go  you  should,  and  God  speed  you,  you  can  go, 
and  in  your  own  name  too." 

"Pai'bleu,  c'est  va,"  eries  Florae,  **he  speaks  like  a  book 
— the  Romancier !  "  I  confess,  for  my  pai't,  I  thought  that  a 
good  woman  might  plead  with  him,  and  touch  that  manly,  uot 
disloyal  heart  now  trembling  on  the  awful  balance  l>etween 
evil  and  good. 

"  Allons  !  let  us  make  to  come  the  (kague  !  "  cries  Florae. 
**  Jack,  thou  returnest  with  us,  my  fiiend !  Madame  Peii- 
dennis,  an  angel,  my  friend,  a  quakre  the  most  charming, 
shall  roucoule  to  thee  the  sweetest  sermons.  My  wife  shall 
tend  thee  like  a  mother — a  grandmother.  Go  make  tliy 
packet !  '* 

Lord  Highgate  was  very  much  pleased  and  relieved  seem- 
ingly. He  shook  our  hands,  he  said  he  should  never  forget 
our  kindness,  never !  In  truth  the  didactic  part  of  our  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  at  much  greater  length  than  as  hen 
noted  down :  and  he  would  come  that  evening,  but  not  witk  ^ 
us,  thank  you ;  he  had  a  particular  engagement — somelettaK 
he  must  write.  Those  done,  he  would  not  fail  us,  and  would 
be  at  llosebury  by  dinner-time. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"ONE   MORE   UHFOBTITATE." 

HE  Fates 
did  not  or- 
dain tliat  the 
plan  should 
succeed 
which  Lord 
Highgate's 
friends  had 
devised  for 
Lady  Clara's 
rescue  ot  re- 
spite. He  was 
hent  upon 
one  more  in- 
terview  with 

jrtiinate  lady ;  and  in  that  meeting  the  futux'e  destiny 
'  hicldess  Hves  was  decided.  On  the  morning  of  his 
home,  Barnes  Newcome  had  information  that  Lord 
te,  under  a  feigned  name,  had  heen  stajing  in  the 
'Urhood  of  his  house,  and  had  repeatedly  been  seen  in 
ipany  of  Lady  Clara.  She  may  have  gone  out  to  meet 
t  for  one  hour  more.  She  had  taken  no  leave  of  her 
I  on  the  day  when  she  left  her  home,  and,  far  from 
preparations  for  her  own  departure,  had  been  engaged 
ug  the  house-  ready  for  the  reception  of  members  of  the 
whose  arrival  her  husband  announced  as  speedily  to  fol- 
own.     Ethel  and  Lady  Ann,  and  some  of  the  children. 
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which  he  started  up  with  such  an  execration  as  frightened  the 
servant  waiting  on  him,  and  letter  in  hand  he  ran  to  Lady 
Clara's  sitting-room.  Her  Ladyship  was  up.  Sir  Barnes 
breakfasted  rather  late  on  the  first  morning  after  an  arrival 
at  Newcome.  He  had  to  look  over  the  bailifiTs  books,  and  to 
look  about  him  round  the  park  and  grounds;  to  curse  the 
gardeners ;  to  damn  the  stable  and  kennel  grooms ;  to  yell  at 
the  woodman  for  clearing  not  enough  or  too  much ;  to  rail  at 
the  poor  old  workpeople  brooming  away  the  fallen  leaves,  &c. 
So  Lady  Clara  was  up  and  dressed  when  her  husband  went 
to  her  room,  which  lay  at  the  end  of  the  house,  as  we  have 
said,  the  last  of  a  suite  of  ancestral  halls. 

The  mutinous  servant  heard  a  high  voice  and  curses  within ; 
then  Lady  Clara's  screams ;  then  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  burst 
out  of  the  room,  locking  the  door,  and  taking  the  key  with 
him,  and  saluting  with  more  curses  James,  the  mutineer^ 
over  whom  his  master  ran. 

**  Curse  your  wife,  and  don't  curse  me.  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come  !  "  said  James,  the  mutineer ;  and  knocked  down  a  hand 
which  the  infuriated  Baronet  raised  against  him,  with  an  arm 
that  was  thrice  as  strong  as  Barnes's  own.  This  man  and 
maid  followed  their  mistress  in  the  sad  journey  upon  which 
she  was  bent.  They  treated  her  with  unalterable  respect. 
They  never  could  be  got  to  see  that  her  conduct  was  wrong. 
When  Barnes's  counsel  subsequently  tried  to  impugn  their 
testimony,  they  dared  him,  and  hurt  the  plaintiffs  case  very 
much.  For  the  balance  had  weighed  over ;  and  it  was  Barnes 
himself  who  caused  what  now  ensued,  and  what  we  learned  in 
a  very  few  hours  afterwards  from  Newcome,  where  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Florae  and  I,  as  yet  ignorant  of  all  that  was  occurring, 
met  Barnes  near  his  own  lodge-gate  riding  in  the  direction  of 
Newcome,  as  we  were  ourselves  returning  to  Kosebury.  The 
Prince  de  Montcontour,  who  was  driving,  affably  saluted  the 
Baronet,  who  gave  us  a  scowling  recognition,  and  rode  on,  his 
groom  behind  him.  "  The  figure  of  this  gar9on,"  says  Florae, 
as  our  acquaintance  passed,  ''is  not  agreeable.  Of  pale,  he 
has  become  Uvid.  I  hope  these  two  men  will  not  meet,  or 
e\il  wiU  come ! "     Evil  to  Barnes  there  might  be,  Florae's 
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companion  thought,  who  knew  the  previous  little  afiiairB 
between  Barnes  and  his  uncle  and  cousin ;  and  that  Lord 
Highgate  was  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

In  half  an  hour  after  Florae  spoke,  that  meeting  between 
Barnes  and  Highgate  actually  had  taken  place — in  the  open 
square  of  Newcome,  within  four  doors  of  the  "  King's  Annfi" 
inn,  close  to  which  Uves  Sir  Barnes  Newcome's  man  of  busi- 
ness; and  before  which  Mr.  Harris,  as  he  was  called,  was 
walking,  and  waiting  till  a  carriage  which  he  had  ordered 
came  round  from  the  inn  vard.  As  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  rode 
into  the  place  many  people  touched  their  hats  to  him,  how- 
ever little  they  loved  him.  He  was  bowing  and  smirking  to 
one  of  these,  when  he  suddenly  saw  Belsize. 

He  started  back,  causing  his  horse  to  back  with  him 
on  to  the  pavement,  and  it  may  have  been  rage  and  fury, 
or  accident  and  nervousness  merely,  but  at  this  instant 
Barnes  Newcome,  looking  towards  Lord  EUgbgate,  shook  his 
whip. 

'*  You  cowardly  villain  !  "  said  the  other,  springing  forward. 
**  I  was  going  to  your  house." 

**  How  dare  you,  sir,"  cries  Sir  Barnes,  still  holding  up 
that  unluckv  cane,  *'  how  dare  vou  to — to '* 

**  Dare,  you  scoundrel ! ''  said  Belsize.  "  Is  that  the  cane 
you  strike  your  wife  with,  you  ruffian  ?  "  Belsize  seized  and 
tore  him  out  of  the  saddle,  flinging  him  screaming  down  on 
the  pavement.  The  horse,  rearing  and  making  way  for  him- 
self, galloped  down  the  clattering  street;  a  hundred  people 
were  round  Sir  Barnes  in  a  moment. 

The  carriage  wliich  Belsize  had  ordered  came  round  at 
this  very  juncture.  Amidst  the  crowd,  shrinking,  bustling, 
expostulating,  threatening,  who  pressed  about  him,  he  shoul- 
dered his  way.  Mr.  Taplow,  aghast,  was  one  of  the  hundred 
spectators  of  the  scene. 

"I  am  Lord  Highgate,"  said  Barnes's  adversary.  "If 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  wants  me,  tell  him  I  wiU  send  him  word 
where  he  may  hear  of  me."  And  getting  into  the  carriage, 
he  told  the  driver  to  go  "  to  the  usual  place." 

Imagine  the  hubbub  in  the  town,  the  conclaves  at  the  inns, 
the  talks  in  the  counting-houses,  the  commotion  amongst  the 
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ory  people,  the  paragraphs  in  the  Newcome  papers,  the 
tie  of  surgeons  and  lawyers,  afker  this  event.  Crowds 
lered  at  the  "  King's  Arms,"  and  waited  round  Mr.  Speers 
lawyer's  house,  into  which  Sir  Barnes  was  carried.     In 

poUcemen  told  them  to  move  on ;  fresh  groups  gathered 
•  the  seceders.     On  the  next  day,  when  Barnes  Newcome, 

^as  not  much  hurt,  had  a  fly  to  go  home,  a  factory  man 
*\  his  fist  in  at  the  carriage  window,  and,  with  a  curse, 

*'  Serve  you  right,  you  villain."  It  was  the  man  whose 
^theart  this  Don  Juan  had  seduced  and  deserted  years 
re — whose  wrongs  were  well  known  amongst  his  mates — 
ider  in  the  chorus  of  hatred  which  growled  roimd  Barnes 
'come. 

Barnes's  mother  and  sister  Ethel  had  reached  Newcome 
rtly  before  the  return  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The 
pie  there  were  in  disturbance.  Lady  Ann  and  Miss  New- 
le  came  out  with  pallid  looks  to  greet  him.     He  laughed 

reassured  them  about  his  accident :  indeed  his  hurt  had 
Q  trifling;  he  had  been  bled  by  the  surgeon,  a  little  jarred 
the  fall  from  his  horse ;  but  there  was  no  sort  of  danger. 
1  their  pale  and  doubtful  looks  continued.  What  caused 
n  ?  In  the  open  day,  with  a  servant  attending  her,  Lady 
•a  Newcome  had  left  her  husband's  house;  and  a  letter 
forwarded  to  him  that  same  evening  from  my  Lord  High- 
',  informing  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  that  Lady  Clara  PuUeyn 
d  bear  his  tyranny  no  longer,  and  had  left  his  roof;  that 
i  Highgate  proposed  to  leave  England  almost  immediately, 
would  remain  long  enough  to  afford  Sir  Barnes  Newcome 

opportunity  for  an  interview,  in  case  he  should  be  dis- 
jd  to  demand  one ;  and  a  friend  (of  Lord  Highgate's  late 
ment)  was  named  who  would  receive  letters  and  act  in  any 

necessary  for  his  Lordship. 

The  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords  must  tell  what  followed 
rwards  in  the  dreary  history  of  Lady  Clara  Pulleyn.  The 
jeedings  in  the  Newcome  Divorce  Bill  filled  the  usual 
iber  of  columns  in  the  papers, — especially  the  Sunday 
ers.  The  witnesses  were  examined  by  learned  peers  whose 
iness — nay,  pleasure — it  seems  to  be  to  enter  into  such 
iters ;  and,  for  the  ends  of  justice  and  morality,  doubtless, 
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the  whole  story  of  Barnes  Newcome's  household  was  told  to 
the  British  public.  In  the  previous  trial  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  how  grandly  Serjeant  Rowland  stood  up  for 
the  rights  of  British  husbands  !  with  what  pathos  he  depicted 
the  conjugal  paradise :  the  innocent  children  prattling  round 
their  happy  parents ;  the  serpent,  the  destroyer,  entering  into 
that  Belgi'avian  Eden ;  the  wretched  and  deserted  husband 
alone  by  his  desecrated  hearth,  and  calling  for  redress  on  his 
country !  Rowland  wept  freely  during  his  noble  harangue. 
At  not  a  shilling  under  twenty  thousand  pounds  would  he 
estimate  the  cost  of  his  cUent's  uijuries.  The  jury  was  very 
much  affected  ;  the  evening  papers  gave  Rowland's  address 
in  extensoy  with  some  pretty  sharp  raps  at  the  aristocracy  in 
general.  The  Day,  the  principal  morning  journal  of  that 
period,  came  out  with  a  leading  article  the  next  morning,  in 
which  every  party  concerned  and  every  institution  was  knocked 
about.  The  disgrace  of  the  peerage,  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy 
(with  a  retrospective  view  of  the  well-known  case  of  "  Gyges 
and  Candaules  "),  the  monstrosity  of  the  crime,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  tribunal  and  the  punishment,  were  all  set  forth 
in  the  terrible  leading  article  of  the  Day. 

But  when,  on  the  next  day,  Serjeant  Rowland  was  re- 
quested to  call  witnesses  to  prove  that  connubial  happi- 
ness which  he  had  depicted  so  pathetically,  he  had  none  at 
hand. 

Oliver,  Q.C.,  now  had  his  innings.  A  man,  a  husband,  and 
a  father,  Mr.  Oliver  could  not  attempt  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  his  unfortunate  client ;  but  if  there  could  be  any  excuse  for 
such  conduct,  that  excuse  he  was  free  to  confess  the  plaintiff 
had  afforded,  whose  cruelty  and  neglect  twenty  witnesses  in 
court  were  ready  to  prove — neglect  so  outrageous,  cruelty  so 
systematic,  that  he  wondered  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  better 
advised  than  to  bring  this  trial,  with  all  its  degradmg  parti- 
culars to  a  public  issue.  On  the  very  day  when  the  ill-omened 
marriage  took  place,  another  victim  of  cruelty  had  interposed 
as  vainly — as  vainly  as  Serjeant  Rowland  himself  interposed 
in  court  to  prevent  this  case  being  made  known — and  with 
piteous  outcries,  in  the  name  of  outraged  neglected  woman,  of 
castaway  children  pleading  in  vain  for  bread,  had  besought  the 
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bride  to  pause,  and  the  bridegroom  to  look  upon  the  wretched 
beings  who  owed  him  hfe.  Why  had  not  Lady  Clara  Pulleyn's 
friends  listened  to  that  appeal?  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  between 
Rowland  and  Oliver  the  battle  waged  fiercely  that  day.  Many 
witnesses  were  mauled  and  slain.  Out  of  that  combat  scarce 
anybody  came  well,  except  the  two  principal  champions,  Row- 
land, Serjeant,  and  Oliver,  Q.C.  The  whole  country  looked  on 
and  heard  the  wretched  story,  not  only  of  Barnes's  fault  and 
Highgate's  fault,  but  of  the  private  peccadilloes  of  their  sub- 
orned footmen  and  conspu-ing  housemaids.  Mr.  Justice  C. 
Sawyer  charged  the  jury  at  great  length — those  men  were  re- 
spectable men  and  fathers  of  families  themselves — of  course 
they  dealt  full  measure  to  Lord  Highgate  for  his  delinquen- 
cies; consoled  the  injured  husband  with  immense  damages, 
and  left  him  free  to  pursue  the  further  steps  for  releasing 
himself  altogether  from  the  tie,  which  had  been  bound  with 
affecting  Episcopal  benediction  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square. 

So  Lady  Clara  flies  from  the  custody  of  her  tyrant,  but  to 
what  a  rescue  ?  The  very  man  who  loves  her,  and  gives  her 
asylum,  pities  and  deplores  her.  She  scarce  dares  to  look  out 
of  the  windows  of  her  new  home  upon  the  world,  lest  it  should 
know  and  reproach  her.  All  the  sisterhood  of  friendship  is  cut 
off  from  her.  If  she  dares  to  go  abroad  she  feels  the  sneer  of 
the  world  as  she  goes  through  it ;  and  knows  that  malice  and 
scorn  whisper  behind  her.  People,  as  criminal  but  undis- 
covered, make  room  for  her,  as  if  her  touch  were  pollution. 
She  knows  she  has  darkened  the  lot  and  made  wretched  the 
home  of  the  man  whom  she  loves  best ;  that  his  friends  who 
see  her,  treat  her  with  but  a  doubtful  respect;  and  the  do- 
mestics who  attend  her,  with  a  suspicious  obedience.  In  the 
country  lanes,  or  the  streets  of  the  county  town,  neighbours 
look  aside  as  the  carriage  passes  in  which  she  sits  splendid  and 
lonely.  Rough  hunting  companions  of  her  husband's  come  to 
her  table :  he  is  driven  perforce  to  the  company  of  flatterers 
and  men  of  inferior  sort ;  his  equals,  at  least  in  his  own  home, 
wiU  not  live  with  him.  She  would  be  kind,  perhaps,  and  cha- 
ritable to  the  cottagers  round  about  her,  but  she  fears  to  visit 
them  lest  they  too  should  scorn  her.     The  clergyman  who 
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distributes  her  charities,  blushes  and  looks  awkward  on  pass- 
ing her  in  the  village,  if  he  should  be  walking  with  his  wife  or 
one  of  his  children.  Shall  they  go  to  the  Continent,  and  set 
up  a  grand  house  at  Paris  or  at  Florence  ?  There  they  can  get 
society,  but  of  what  a  sort !  Our  acquaintances  of  Baden,— 
Madame  Schlangenbad,  and  Madame  de  Ci*uchecassee,  and 
Madame  dlvry,  and  Messrs.  Lo<ler,  and  Punter,  and  Black- 
ball, and  Deuceace  will  come  and  dance,  and  flirt  and  quarrel, 
and  gamble  and  feast,  round  about  her ;  but  what  in  common 
with  such  wild  people  has  this  poor,  timid,  shrinking  soul? 
Even  these  scorn  her.  The  leers  and  laughter  on  those  painted 
faces  are  quite  unlike  her  own  sad  countenance.  She  has  no 
reply  to  their  wit.  Their  infernal  gaiety  scares  her  more  than 
the  solitude  at  home.  No  wonder  that  her  husband  does  not 
Uke  home,  except  for  a  short  while  in  the  hunting  season. 
No  wonder  that  he  is  away  all  day ;  how  can  he  like  a  home 
which  she  has  made  so  wretched  ?  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow, 
and  doubt,  and  misery,  a  child  comes  to  her ;  how  she  clings 
to  it !  how  her  whole  being,  and  hope,  and  passion  centres 
itself  on  this  feeble  infant !  .  .  .  but  she  no  more  belongs  to 
our  story :  with  the  new  name  she  has  taken,  the  poor  lady 
passes  out  of  the  history  of  the  Newcomes. 

If  Barnes  Newcome's  children  meet  yonder  solitary  lady, 
do  they  know  her?  If  her  once-husband  thinks  upon  the  un- 
happy young  creature  whom  his  cruelty  drove  from  him,  does 
his  conscience  affect  his  sleep  at  night?  Why  should  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome's  conscience  be  more  squeamish  than  bis 
country's,  which  has  put  money  in  his  pocket  for  having  tram- 
pled on  the  poor  weak  young  thing,  and  scorned  her,  and 
driven  her  to  ruin  ?  When  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  that 
wretched  bankruptcy  are  brought  up  for  final  Audit,  which  of 
the  unhappy  partners  shall  be  shown  to  be  most  guilty?  Does 
the  Right  Eeverend  Prelate  who  did  the  benedictory  business 
for  Barnes  and  Clara  his  wife  repent  m  secret?  Do  the 
parents  who  pressed  the  marriage,  and  the  fine  folks  who 
signed  the  book,  and  ate  the  breakfast,  and  applauded  the 
bridegroom's  speech,  feel  a  little  ashamed?  0  Hymen  Hy- 
meuaee !  The  bishops,  beadles,  clergj%  pew-openers,  and  other 
officers  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Heaven  under  the  invocation 
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of  St.  George,  will  officiate  in  the  same  place  at  scores  and 
scores  more  of  such  marriages ;  and  St.  George  of  England 
may  behold  virgin  after  virgin  offered  up  to  the  devouring 
monster.  Mammon  (with  many  most  respectable  female  dra- 
gons looking  on) — may  see  virgin  after  virgin  given  away,  just 
as  in  the  Soldan  of  Babylon's  time,  but  with  never  a  champion 
to  come  to  the  rescue ! 


THE  NEWCOMES. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

IN    WHICH    ACHUJ^S    LOSES    BRI3EI9. 

LTHOUGH  the  years  ot 
the  Marquis  of  Farintosti 
were  few,  he  had  spent 
most  of  them  in  tbe  habit 
of  command;  and  from 
hig  childhood  upwards 
had  been  obeyed  by  all 
persons  round  about  him. 
As  an  infant  he  bad  bat 
to  roar,  and  his  mother 
and  nurses  were  as  mncb 
frightened  as  though  he 
had  been  a  Libyan  hon. 
What  he  willed  and  or- 
dered was  law  amongst  hia 
clan  and  family.  During 
the  period  of  his  London  and  Parisian  dissipations  his  poor 
mother  did  not  venture  to  remonstrate  with  her  young  prodi- 
gal, but  shut  her  eyes,  not  daring  to  open  them  on  his  wild 
courses.  As  for  the  friends  of  his  i>er8on  and  bouse,  many  of 
whom  were  portly  elderly  gentlemen,  their  affection  for  the 
young  Marquis  was  so  extreme  that  there  was  no  company  in- 
to which  their  fidelity  would  not  lead  them  to  follow  liim ;  and 
j-ou  might  see  him  dancing  at  Mabille  with  veteran  aides-de- 
camp looking  on,  or  disporting  with  opera-dancers  at  a  Trois- 
Freres  banquet,  which  some  old  gentleman  of  bis  Other's  age 
had  taken  the  pains  to  order.    If  his  Lordship  Count  Almaviva 
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wants  a  friend  to  canr  the  lanthom  or  to  hold  the  ladder,  do 
yoa  suppose  there  are  not  many  most  respectable  men  in  so- 
ciety who  will  act  Figaro?  When  Farintosh  thought  fit,  in 
the  fulness  of  time  and  the  blooming  pride  of  manhood,  to  se- 
lect a  spouse,  and  to  elevate  a  marchioness  to  his  throne,  no 
one  dared  gainsay  him.  When  he  called  upon  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and  their  Ladyships'  hangers-on  and  attendants;  upon 
his  own  particular  kinsmen,  led-captains,  and  toadies ;  to  bow 
the  knee  and  do  homage  to  the  woman  whom  he  delighted  to 
honour,  those  duteous  subjects  trembled  and  obeyed ;  in  fact, 
he  thought  that  the  position  of  a  Marchioness  of  Farintosh 
was,  under  heaven  and  before  men,  so  splendid,  that,  had 
he  elevated  a  beggar-maid  to  that  sublime  rank,  the  inferior 
world  was  bound  to  worship  her. 

So  my  Lord's  lady-mother,  and  my  Lord's  sisters,  and  his 
captains,  and  his  players  of  billiards,  and  the  toadies  of  his 
august  person,  all  perfonned  obeisance  to  his  bride-elect,  and 
never  questioned  the  will  of  the  young  chieftain.  WTiat  were 
the  private  comments  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  we  had  no 
means  of  knowing;  but  it  may  naturally  l)e  supposed  that  his 
Lordship's  gentlemen-in-waiting,  Captain  Henchman,  Jack 
Todhunter,  and  the  rest,  had  many  misgirings  of  their  own 
respecting  their  patron's  change  in  life,  and  could  not  view 
without  anxiety  the  advent  of  a  mistress  who  might  reign  over 
him  and  them,  who  might  possibly  not  like  their  company, 
and  might  exert  her  influence  over  her  husband  to  oust  these 
honest  fdlows  from  places  in  which  they  were  very  comfort- 
able. The  jovial  rogues  had  the  run  of  my  Lord's  kitchen, 
stables,  cellars,  and  cigar-boxes.  A  new  marchioness  might 
hate  hunting,  smoking,  jolly  parties,  and  toad-eaters  in  gene- 
ral, or  might  bring  into  the  house  favourites  of  her  own.  I 
am  sure  any  kind-hearted  man  of  the  world  must  feel  for  the 
position  of  these  faitlifid,  doubtful,  disconsolate  vassals,  and 
have  a  sympathy  for  their  rueful  looks  and  demeanour  as  they 
eye  the  splendid  preparations  for  the  ensuing  marriage,  the 
^and  furniture  sent  to  my  Lord's  castles  and  houses,  the 
magnificent  plate  provided  for  his  tables — tables  at  which  they 
may  never  have  a  knife  and  fork ;  castles  and  houses  of  which 
the  poor  rogues  may  never  be  allowed  to  pass  the  doors. 
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When,  then,  **  The  Elopement  in  High  Life,"  which  has 
been  described  in  the  previous  pages,  burst  ujwn  the  town  in 
the  morning  papers,  I  can  fancy  the  agitation  which  the  news 
occasioned  in  the  faithful  bosoms  of  the  generous  Todhucter 
and  the  attached  Henchman.  My  Lord  was  not  in  his  own 
house  as  yet.  He  and  his  friends  still  lingered  on  in  the  little 
house  in  Mayfair,  the  dear  little  bachelor's  quarters,  where 
they  had  enjoyed  such  good  dinners,  such  good  suppers,  such 
rare  doings,  such  a  jolly  time.  I  fancy  Hench  coming  down 
to  breakfast  and  reading  the  Morning  Post.  1  imagine  Tod 
dropping  in  from  his  bedroom  over  the  way,  and  Hench  hand- 
ing the  paper  over  to  Tod,  and  the  conversation  which  ensued 
between  those  worthy  men.  "Elopement  in  High  Life — excite- 
ment in  N — come,  and  flight  of  Lady  CI —  N — come,  daughter 
of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  D-rking,  with  Lord 
H — gate ;  personal  rencontre  between  Lord  H — gate  and  Sir 
B-nes  N — come.  Extraordinary  disclosures."  I  say,  I  can 
fancy  Hench  and  Tod  over  this  awful  piece  of  news. 

"  Pretty  news,  ain't  it,  Toddy  ?  "  says  Henchman,  looking 
up  from  a  Perigord  pie,  which  the  faithful  creature  is  dis- 
cussing. 

** Always  expected  it,"  remarks  the  other.  "Anybody who 
saw  them  together  last  season  must  have  known  it.  The  Chief 
himself  spoke  of  it  to  me." 

**  It'll  cut  him  up  awfully  when  he  reads  it.  Is  it  in  the 
Mornhifi  Post?  He  has  the  Post  in  his  bedroom.  I  know 
he  has  rung  his  bell :  I  heard  it.  Bowman,  has  his  Lordship 
read  his  paper  yet  ?  " 

Bowman,  the  valet,  said,  "  I  believe  you,  he  hare  read  his 
paper.  When  he  read  it,  he  jumped  out  of  l)ed  and  swore 
most  awful.  I  cut  as  soon  as  I  could,"  continued  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  was  on  familiar — nay,  contemptuous,  terms  with  the  other 
two  gentlemen. 

**  Enough  to  make  any  man  swear,"  says  Toddy  to  Hench- 
man ;  and  both  were  alarmed  in  their  noble  souls,  reflecting 
that  their  chieftain  was  now  actually  getting  up  and  dressing 
himself ;  that  he  would  speedily,  and  in  the  course  of  nature, 
come  downstairs;  and  then,  most  probably,  would  begin  swear- 
ing at  them. 
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The  Most  Noble  Mango  Malcolm  Angus  was  in  an  awful 
state  of  mind,  when  at  length  he  appeared  in  the  breakfast- 
room.  '*  Why  the  dash  do  you  make  a  taproom  of  this?"  he 
cries.  The  trembling  Henchman,  who  has  begun  to  smoke — 
as  he  has  done  a  hundred  times  before  in  this  bachelor's  hall 
— flings  his  cigar  into  the  fire. 

"There  you  go — ^nothing  like  it!  Why  don't  you  fling 
some  more  in?  You  can  get  *em  at  Hudson's  for  five  guineas 
a  pound/'  bursts  out  the  youthful  peer. 

"I  understand  why  you  are  out  of  sorts,  old  boy,"  says 
Henchman,  stretching  out  his  manly  hand.  A  tear  of  com- 
passion twinkled  in  his  eyelid,  and  coursed  down  his  mottled 
cheek.  "Cut  away  at  old  Frank,  Farintoeh, — a  fellow  who 
has  been  attached  to  you  since  before  you  could  speak.  It's 
not  when  a  fellow's  down  and  cut  up,  and  riled— naturally 
riled — as  you  are, — I  know  you  are,  Marquis ;  it's  not  then 
that  I'm  going  to  be  angry  with  you.  Pitch  into  old  Frank 
Henchman — hit  away,  my  young  one."  And  Frank  put  him- 
self into  an  attitude  as  of  one  prepared  to  receive  a  pugilistic 
assault.  He  bared  his  breast,  as  it  were,  and  showed  his  scars, 
and  said  "  Strike !  "  Frank  Henchman  was  a  florid  toady. 
My  uncle.  Major  Pendennis,  has  often  laughed  with  me  about 
the  fellow's  pompous  flatteries  and  ebullient  fidelity. 

"You  have  read  this  confoimded  paragraph?"  says  the 
Marquis. 

"  We  have  read  it :  and  were  deucedly  cut  up,  too,"  says 
Henchman,  "  for  your  sake,  my  dear  boy." 

"  I  remembered  what  you  said  last  year,  Marquis,"  cries 
Todhunter  (not  unadroitly).  "You  yourself  pointed  out,  in 
this  very  room,  I  recoUect,  at  this  very  table— that  night 
Goralie  and  the  little  Spanish  dancer  and  her  mother  supped 
here,  and  there  was  a  talk  about  Highgate — you  yourself 
pointed  out  what  was  likely  to  happen.  I  doubted  it ;  for  I 
have  dined  at  the  Newcomes',  and  seen  Highgate  and  her  to- 
gether in  society  often.  But  though  you  are  a  younger  bird, 
you  have  better  eyeg,than  I  have — and  you  saw  the  thing  at 
once — at  once,  don't  you  remember?  and  Coralie  said  how 
glad  she  was,  because  Sir  Barnes  ill-treated  her  friend.  What 
was  the  name  of  Coralie's  friend,  Hench  ?  " 
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**  How  should  /  know  her  confounded  name?  "  Henchman 
briskly  answers.  **  What  do  I  care  for  Sir  Barnes  Newcome 
and  his  private  aflfau-s  ?  He  is  no  friend  of  mine.  I  never 
said  he  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I  never  said  I  liked  him.  Out 
of  respect  for  the  Chief  here,  I  held  my  tongue  about  him,  and 
shall  hold  my  tongue.  Have  some  of  this  pate,  Chief!  No? 
Poor  old  boy.  I  know  you  haven't  got  an  appetite.  I  know 
this  news  cuts  you  up.  I  say  notliing,  and  make  no  pretence 
of  condolence ;  though  I  feel  for  you — and  you  know  you  can 
count  on  old  Frank  Henchman — don't  you,  Malcolm  ?  "  And 
again  he  turns  away  to  conceal  his  gallant  sensibility  and 
generous  emotion. 

**  What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  "  bursts  out  the  Marquis, 
garnishing  his  conversation  with  the  usual  expletives  which 
adorned  his  eloquence  when  he  was  strongly  moved.  "  What 
do  I  care  for  Barnes  Newcome  and  his  confounded  affioirs  and 
family  ?  I  never  want  to  see  him  again,  but  in  the  light  of 
a  banker,  when  I  go  to  the  City,  where  he  keeps  my  account. 
I  say,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  or  all  the  Newcomes 
under  the  sun.  Why,  one  of  them  is  a  painter,  and  will  paint 
my  dog  Ratcatcher,  by  Jove !  or  my  horse,  or  my  groom,  if  I 
give  him  the  order.  Do  you  think  I  care  for  any  one  of  the 
pack?  It's  not  the  fault  of  the  Marchioness  of  Farintosh 
that  her  family  is  not  equal  to  mine.  Besides  tw^o  others  in 
England  and  Scotland,  I  should  like  to  know  what  family  is  ? 
I  tell  you  what,  Hench.  I  bet  you  five  to  tw^o,  that  before  wi 
hour  is  over  my  mother  will  be  here,  and  down  on  her  knees 
to  me,  begging  me  to  break  off  this  engagement." 

**And  what  will  you  do,  Farintosh?"  asks  Henchman, 
slowly.     '*  Will  you  break  it  off  ?  " 

**  No !  "  shouts  the  Marquis.  "  Why  should  I  break  off 
with  the  finest  girl  in  England — and  the  best-plucked  one, 
and  the  cleverest  and  wittiest,  and  the  most  beautiful  creature, 
by  Jove,  that  ever  stepped,  for  no  fault  of  hers,  and  because 
her  sister-in-law  leaves  her  brother,  who  I  know  treated  her 
infernally  ?.  We  have  talked  this  matter  over  at  home  before. 
I  wouldn't  dine  with  the  fellow,  though  he  was  always  asking; 
me ;  nor  meet,  except  just  out  of  civility,  any  of  his  confounded 
family.     Lady  Ann  is  different.     She  is  a  lady,  she  is.     She 
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a  good  woman :  and  Eew  is  a  most  respectable  man,  though 
is  only  a  peer  of  George  III.'s  creation,  and  you  should 
ar  how  he  speaks  of  Miss  Newcome,  though  she  refused  him. 
should  like  to  know  who  is  to  prevent  me  marrying  Lady 
m  Newcome's  daughter  ?  " 

**  By  Jove,  you  are  a  good-plucked  fellow,  Farintosh — give 
2  yom:  hand,  old  boy,"  says  Henchman. 

**  Heh !  am  I  ?  You  would  have  said,  Give  me  your  hand, 
i  boy,  whichever  way  I  determined,  Hench !  I  teU  you,  1 
n't  inteUectual,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  know  my  rank, 
id  I  know  my  place ;  and  when  a  man  of  my  station  gives 
s  word,  he  sticks  to  it,  sir ;  and  my  Lady  and  my  sisters  may 
'  on  their  knees  all  round ;  and,  by  Jove,  I  won't  flinch." 

The  justice  of  Lord  Farin tosh's  views  was  speedily  proved 
'  the  appearance  of  his  Lordship's  mother.  Lady  Glenlivat, 
lose  arrival  put  a  stop  to  a  conversation  which  Captain 
rancis  Henchman  has  often  subsequently  narrated.  She  be- 
ught  to  see  her  son  in  terms  so  urgent,  that  the  young  iioble- 
an  could  not  be  denied  to  his  parent ;  and,  no  doubt,  a  long 
id  interesting  interview  took  place,  in  which  Lord  Farintosh's 
other  passionately  implored  him  to  break  off  a  match  upon 
rich  he  was  as  resolutely  bent. 

Was  it  a  sense  of  honour,  a  longing  desire  to  possess  this 
►ung  beauty,  and  call  her  his  own,  or  a  fierce  and  profound 
slike  to  being  baulked  in  any  object  of  his  wishes,  which 
tuated  the  young  lord  ?  Certainly  he  had  borne  very  philo- 
phically  delay  after  delay  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
{vised  union ;  and  being  qiute  sure  of  his  mistress,  had  not 
.red  to  press  on  the  marriage,  but  lingered  over  the  dregs  of 
8  bachelor  cup  complacently  still.  We  all  know  in  what  an 
Fecting  farewell  he  took  leave  of  the  associates  of  his  vie  dc 
rqon :  the  speeches  made  (in  both  languages),  the  presents 
stributed,  the  tears  and  hysterics  of  some  of  the  guests  assem- 
ed:  the  cigar-boxes  given  over  to  this  friend,  the  ecrin  of 
amonds  to  that,  et  caetera,  et  caetera,  et  caetera.  Don't  we 
low  ?  If  we  don't  it  is  not  Henchman's  fault,  who  has  told 
le  story  of  Farintosh's  betrothals  a  thousand  and  one  times 
his  clubs,  at  the  houses  where  he  is  asked  to  dine,  on  account 

his  intimacy  with  the  nobility,  among  the  young  men  of 
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fashion,  or  no  fashion,  whom  this  two-bottle  Mentor  and 
burly  admirer  of  youth  has  since  taken  upon  himself  to  form. 
The  farewell  at  Greenwich  was  so  affecting  that  all  **  traversed 
the  cart,"  and  took  another  farewell  at  Richmond,  where  there 
was  crying  too,  but  it  was  Eucharis  cried  because  fair  Calypso 
wanted  to  tear  her  eyes  out ;  and  where  not  only  Telemachus 
(as  was  natural  to  his  age),  but  Mentor  likewise,  quaffed  the 
wine- cup  too  freely.  You  are  virtuous,  0  reader !  but  there 
are  still  cakes  and  ale.  Ask  Henchman  if  there  be  not.  You 
will  find  him  in  the  Park  any  afternoon ;  he  will  dine  with  you 
if  no  better  man  ask  him  in  the  interval.  He  will  tell  you 
story  upon  story  regarding  young  Lord  Farintosh,  and  hk 
marriage,  and  what  happened  before  his  marriage,  and  after- 
wards ;  and  he  will  sigh,  weep  almost  at  some  moments,  as  he 
narrates  their  subsequent  quarrel,  and  Farintosh's  unworthy 
conduct,  and  tells  you  how  he  formed  that  young  man.  My 
uncle  and  Captain  Henchman  disliked  each  other  very  much, 
I  am  sorry  to  say — sorry  to  add  that  it  was  very  amusing  to 
hear  either  one  of  them  speak  of  the  other. 

Lady  Glenlivat,  according  to  the  Captain,  then,  had  no 
success  m  the  interview  with  her  son ;  who,  unmoved  by  the 
maternal  tears,  commands,  and  entreaties,  swore  he  would 
marry  Miss  Newcorae,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  should  pre- 
vent him.  "  As  if  trying  to  thwart  that  man — could  ever  pre- 
vent his  having  his  way !  "  ejaculated  his  quondam  friend. 

But  on  the  next  day,  after  ten  thousand  men  in  clubs  and 
coteries  had  talked  the  news  over ;  after  the  evening  had  re- 
peated and  improved  the  delightful  theme  of  our  "  morning 
contemporaries ;  "  after  Calypso  and  Eucharis  driving  together 
in  the  Park,  and  reconciled  now,  had  kissed  their  hands  to  Lord 
Farintosh,  and  made  him  their  compliments — after  a  night  of 
natural  doubt,  disturbance,  defiance,  fury — as  men  whispered 
to  each  other  at  the  club  where  his  Lordship  dined,  and  at  the 
theatre  where  he  took  his  recreation — after  an  awful  time  at 
breakfast,  in  which  Messrs.  Bowman,  valet,  and  Todhunter 
and  Henchman,  captains  of  the  Farintosh  body-guard,  all  got 
their  share  of  kicks  and  growling — behold  Lady  Glenlivat 
came  back  to  the  charge  again  ;  and  this  time  with  such  force 
that  poor  Lord  Farintosh  was  shaken  indeed. 
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ler  Ladyship's  ally  was  no  other  than  Miss  Newconie  her- 
from  whom  Lord  Farintosh's  mother  received,  by  that 
s  post,  a  letter,  which  she  was  commissioned  to  read  to 
son: — 

'  Dear  Madam  "  (wrote  the  youug  lady  in  her  firmest  hand- 
iig) — '*  Mamma  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  such  ^rief  atid 
)ay  at  the  cruel  misfortmie  and  humiliation  which  has  just  be- 
n  our  family,  that  she  is  really  not  able  to  write  to  you  as  she 
t,  and  this  task,  painful  as  it  is,  must  be  mine,  l)ear  Lady 
divat,  the  kindness  and  confidence  which  I  have  ever  received 
L  you  and  yours^  merit  truth,  and  most  grateful  respect  and 
rd  from  ine.  And  I  feel  after  the  late  fatal  occurrence,  what  I 
)  often  and  often  owned  to  myself  though  I  did  not  dare  to 
lowledge  it,  that  I  ought  to  release  Lord  F.,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
L  an  engagement  which  lie  could  never  think  of  maintamiug  with 
nily  so  unfortunate  a^  ours,  I  thank  him  with  all  my  heart  for 
goodness  in  bearing  with  my  humours  so  long ;  if  I  liave  given 
pain,  as  I  kfioiv  I  have  sometimes,  I  beg  his  pardon,  and  would 
0  on  my  knees,  I  hope  and  pray  he  may  be  happy,  as  I  feared  he 
\T  could  be  with  me.  He  has  many  good  and  noble  qualities  ; 
,  in  bidding  him  farewell,  I  trust  I  may  retain  his  friendship, 
that  he  will  beheve  in  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  your  most 

^^®  **  Ethel  Newcome," 

A  copy  of  this  farewell  letter  was  seen  by  a  lady  who  hap- 
ed  to  be  a  neighbour  of  Miss  Newcome's  when  the  family 
fortune  occurred,  and  to  whom,  in  her  natural  dismay  and 
if,  the  young  lady  fled  for  comfort  and  consolation.  "  Dear- 
Mrs.  Pendennis,"  wrote  Miss  Ethel  to  my  wife — "  I  hear 
are  at  Rosebury ;  do,  do  come  to  your  affectionate  E.  N.*' 
i  next  day,  it  was— "Dearest  Laura — If  you  can,  pray, 
y  come  to  Newcome  this  morning.  I  want  very  much  to 
fik  to  you  about  the  poor  children,  to  consult  you  about 
lething  most  important,'  Madame  de  Montcontour's  pony- 
riage  was  trotting  constantly  between  Eosebury  and  New- 
le  in  these  days  of  calamity. 

And  my  wife,  as  in  duty  bound,  gave  me  full  reports  of  all 
t  happened  in  that  house  of  mourning.  On  the  very  day 
he  flight,  Lady  Ann,  her  daughter,  and  some  others  of  her 
ily  arrived  at  Newcome.     The  deserted  little  girl,  Barnes's 
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eldest  child,  ran,  with  tears  and  cries  of  joy,  to  her  Aunt  Ethel, 
whom  she  had  always  loved  better  than  her  mother;  and 
clun^j;  to  her  and  embraced  her ;  and,  in  her  artless  little  wordg, 
told  her  that  Mamma  had  gone  away,  and  that  Ethel  should 
be  her  Mamma  now.  Very  strongly  moved  by  the  misfortune, 
as  by  the  caresses  and  affection  of  the  poor  orphaned  creature, 
Ethel  took  the  little  girl  to  her  heart,  and  promised  to  be  a 
mother  to  her,  and  that  she  would  not  leave  her ;  in  which 
pious  resolve  I  scarcely  need  say  Laura  strengthened  her, 
when,  at  her  young  friend's  m-gent  summons,  my  wife  came 
to  her. 

The  household  at  Newcome  was  in  a  state  of  disorganisa- 
tion after  the  catastrophe.  Two  of  Lady  Clara's  servants,  it 
has  been  stated  already,  went  away  with  her.  The  luckless 
master  of  the  house  was  lying  wounded  in  the  neighbouring 
town.  Lady  Ann  Newcome,  his  mother,  was  terribly  agitated 
by  the  news,  which  was  abruptly  broken  to  her,  of  the  flight 
of  her  daughter-m-law  and  her  son's  danger.  Now  she  thought 
of  flying  to  Newcome  to  nurse  him ;  and  then  feared  lest  she 
should  be  ill-received  by  the  invalid — indeed,  ordered  by  Sir 
Barnes  to  go  home,  and  not  to  bother  him.  So  at  home  Lady 
Ann  remained,  where  the  thoughts  of  the  sufferings  she  had 
already  undergone  in  that  house :  of  Sir  Barnes's  cruel  beha- 
viour to  her  at  her  last  visit,  which  he  had  abruptly  requested 
her  to  shorten ;  of  the  happy  days  which  she  had  passed  as 
mistress  of  that  house  and  wife  of  the  defunct  Sir  Brian ;  the 
sight  of  that  departed  angel's  picture  in  the  dining-room  and 
wheel-chair  in  the  gallery  ;  the  recollection  of  little  Barnes  as 
a  cherub  of  a  child  in  that  very  gallery,  and  pulled  out  of  the 
fire  by  a  nurse  in  the  second  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  all 
that  a  fond  mother  would  wish — these  incidents  and  remini- 
scences so  agitated  Lady  Ann  Newcome,  that  she,  for  her  jmrt, 
went  off  in  a  series  of  hysterical  fits,  and  acted  as  one  dis- 
traught ;  her  second  daughter  screamed  in  sympathy  with  her  ; 
and  Miss  Newcome  had  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole  of 
this  demented  household,  hysterical  mamma  and  sister,  muti- 
neering  servants,  and  shrieking  abandoned  niursery,  and  bring 
young  people  and  old  to  peace  and  quiet. 

On  the  morrow  after  his  Kttle  concussion  Sir  Barnes  New- 
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come  came  home,  not  much  hurt  in  body,  but  wofully  afflicted 
in  temper,  and  venting  his  wrath  upon  everybody  round  about 
him  in  that  strong  language  which  he  employed  when  dis- 
pleased; and  under  which  his  valet,  his  housekeeper,  his 
butler,  his  farm-bailiff,  his  lawyer,  his  doctor,  his  disheveUed 
mother  herself — who  rose  from  her  couch  and  her  sal-volatile 
to  fling  herself  round  her  dear  boy's  knees — all  had  to  suffer. 
Ethel  Newcome,  the  Baronet's  sister,  was  the  only  person  in 
his  house  to  whom  Sir  Barnes  did  not  utter  oaths  or  proffer 
rude  speeches.  He  was  afraid  of  offending  her  or  encounter- 
ing that  resolute  spkit,  and  lapsed  into  a  surly  silence  in  her 
presence.  Indistinct  maledictions  growled  about  Sir  Barnes's 
chair  when  he  beheld  my  wife's  pony-carriage  chrive  up ;  and 
he  asked  what  brought  her  here  ?  But  Ethel  sternly  told  her 
brother  that  Mrs.  Pendennis  came  at  her  particular  request, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  supposed  anybody  could  come  into 
that  house  for  pleasure  now,  or  for  any  other  motive  but 
kindness  ?  Upon  which  Sh-  Barnes  fairly  burst  out  into  tears, 
intermingled  with  execrations  against  his  enemies  and  his  own 
fate,  and  assertions  that  he  was  the  most  miserable  beggar 
alive.  He  would  not  see  his  children :  but  with  more  tears  he 
would  implore  Ethel  never  to  leave  them,  and,  anon,  would 
ask  what  he  should  do  when  she  married,  and  he  was  left 
alone  in  that  infernal  house  ? 

T.  Potts,  Esquire,  of  the  Neivcome  Independent y  used  to  say 
afterwards  that  the  Baronet  was  in  the  direst  terror  of  another 
meeting  with  Lord  Highgate,  and  kept  a  policeman  at  the 
lodge-gate,  and  a  second  in  the  kitchen,  to  interpose  in  event 
of  a  coUision.  But  Mr.  Potts  made  this  statement  in  after 
days,  when  the  quarrel  between  his  party  and  paper  and  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome  was  flagrant.  Five  or  six  days  after  the 
meeting  of  the  two  rivals  in  Newcome  mai'ket-place.  Sir  Barnes 
received  a  letter  from  the  friend  of  Lord  Highgate,  informing 
him  that  his  Lordship,  having  waited  for  him  according  to 
promise,  had  now  left  England,  and  presumed  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  were  to  be  settled  by  their  respective 
lawyers — "  infamous  behaviour  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  Lord 
Highgate's  villany,"  the  Baronet  said.  "  When  the  scoundrel 
knew  I  could  lift  my  pistol  arm,"  Barnes  said,  "  Lord  Highgate 
VOL.  n.  00  6 
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i^i  z'r.-h  ^'.^/zrr.ry  : "  thTr  r.inting  that  death,  and  not  damages, 
iBa.^  tLi*  Lr  LLtrrT-'i-rti  '.o  r-r^rk  from  hls  enemv. 

Afv^T  tl'-A:  £r.:rrrT:-^  iii  Thich  Ethel  conunonicated  to 
La-irsi  LrT  f&z^^^'d  l^TZZ^r  to  L/jrd  Farintosh,  my  wife  returned 
yj  hrz-ehirj  TTixh  iii  rritraordinanr  brightness  and  gaiety  in  htr 
fa^:^  ar.  i  Ler  d^n.-eancrur.  ^h*r  pressed  Madame  de  Montcon- 
Ujir'-i  Likn-fc  -srfth  -"ich  Trarmth,  •^he  Unshed  and  looked  so 
har.d.^^me.  shf:  rang  and  talked  so  gaily,  that  our  host  was 
stnck  by  hrr  r.-^LiiTioar.  and  paid  her  husband  more  compli- 
meiit=;  r^iardin::  her  r^«aa:y,  amiability,  and  other  good  quali- 
ties, tlian  nee*i  \jh  r^t  down  here.  It  may  be  that  I  like  Paul 
de  Florae  ro  m^i'^rh.  in  :^Jrtte  of  certain  undeniable  faults  of 
character.  l.;ecau.re  of  Lir  admiration  for  my  wife.  She  was  in 
such  a  L'lrry  to  talk  to  m»r  that  night,  that  Paul's  game  and 
nicotian  amaserEent.^  -a^ere  cut  -hort  bv  her  \*isit  to  the  billiard- 
room :  and  when  «•-  were  alone  by  the  cosy  dressing-room  fire, 
fehe  toU  me  what  had  hapi  *.  ned  during  the  day.  Why  should 
Ethers  refu-sal  of  Lord  Farintosh  have  so  much  elated  my  wife? 

•*  Ah!''  cries  Mr-.  Ptndenms.  *'  she  has  a  generous  nature, 
and  the  world  has  not  lia<l  time  to  spoil  it.  Do  you  know 
there  are  many  iy>int.s  that  she  never  has  thought  of — I  would 
say  problems  that  ^h^  ha-  to  work  out  fur  herself,  only  you, 
Pen.  ^lo  not  like  us  i>oor  i;niorant  women  to  use  such  a  leanied 
word  as  probh-ms?  Life  and  exixrience  force  things  ui)oii 
her  mind  which  others  l»-ani  from  their  parents  or  those  who 
eflucate  them,  but  for  which  she  has  never  had  any  teachers. 
XoUxlv  has  ever  told  her,  Arthur,  that  it  was  wronjj  to  marrv 
without  love,  or  pronoun<:e  lightly  those  awful  vows  which  we 
utter  l>efore  G^xl  at  the  altar.  I  l>elieve,  if  she  knew  that  ht  r 
life  was  futile,  it  is  but  of  late  she  has  thought  it  could  l)e 
othen^i.se,  and  that  *^he  might  mend  it.  I  have  read  (besides 
that  poem  of  Goethe  of  which  you  are  so  fond)  in  books  of 
Indian  travels  of  Bayaderes,  dancing-girls  brought  up  by  trooi»s 
round  alx>ut  the  temples,  whose  calling  is  to  dance,  and  wear 
jewels,  and  look  Ix-autiful ;  I  lx*lieve  they  are  quite  respectetl 
in  in  Pagoda-land.  They  jxrform  before  the  priests  in  the 
paj^'odas ;  and  the  Brahmins  and  the  Indian  princes  marry 
them.   Can  we  cry  out  against  these  poor  creatures,  or  agauist 
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the  custom  of  their  country?  It  seems  to  me  that  yoimg 
women  in  our  world  are  bred  up  in  a  way  not  very  different. 
What  they  do  they  scarcely  know  to  be  wrong.  They  are 
educated  for  the  world,  and  taught  to  display :  their  mothers 
will  give  them  to  the  richest  suitor,  as  they  themselves  were 
given  before.  How  can  these  think  seriously,  Arthur,  of  souls 
to  be  saved,  weak  hearts  to  be  kept  out  of  temptation,  prayers 
to  be  uttered,  and  a  better  world  to  be  held  always  in  view, 
when  the  vanities  of  this  one  are  aU  then*  thought  and  scheme? 
Ethel's  simple  talk  made  me  smile  sometimes,  do  you  know, 
and  her  strenuous  way  of  imparting  her  discoveries.  I  thought 
of  the  shepherd  boy  who  made  a  watch,  and  found  on  taking 
it  into  the  town  how  very  many  watches  there  were,  and  how 
much  better  than  his.  But  the  poor  child  has  had  to  make 
hers  for  herself,  such  as  it  is ;  and,  indeed,  is  employed  now  in 
working  on  it.  She  told  me  very  artlessly  her  little  history, 
Arthur;  it  affected  me  to  hear  her  simple  talk,  and — and  I 
blessed  God  for  our  mother,  my  dear,  and  that  my  early  days 
had  had  a  better  guide., 

"You  know  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  settled  that  she 
was  to  marry  her  cousin,  Lord  Kew.  She  was  bred  to  that 
notion  from  her  earliest  youth ;  about  which  she  spoke  as  we 
all  can  about  our  early  days.  They  were  spent,  she  said,  in 
the  nursery  and  schoolroom  for  the  most  part.  She  was  al- 
lowed to  come  to  her  mother's  dressing-room,  and  sometimes 
to  see  more  of  her  during  the  winter  at  Newcome.  She  de- 
scribes her  mother  as  always  the  kindest  of  the  kind:  but  from 
very  early  times  the  daughter  must  have  felt  her  own  supe- 
riority, I  think,  though  she  does  not  speak  of  it.  You  should 
see  her  at  home  now  in  their  dreadful  calamity.  She  seems 
the  only  person  of  the  house  who  keei)s  her  head. 

"  She  told  very  nicely  and  modestly  how  it  was  Lord 
Kew  who  parted  from  her,  not  she  who  had  dismissed  him,  as 
you  know  the  Newcomes  used  to  say.  I  have  heard  that — 
oh ! — that  man  Sir  Barnes  say  so  myself.  She  says  humbly 
that  her  cousin  Kew  was  a  gi-eat  deal  too  good  for  her ;  and  so 
is  everyone  almost,  she  adds,  poor  thing !  " 

"  Poor  everyone !  Did  you  ask  about  him,  Laura  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Pendennis. 

o  o  2 


,     ill    u-^      '.:ir.::--.      -ik  j>.tf*r-:   in  n-r  o^n  of  h*^r 
iivv:.-;j::r.    -';•:'     uiii    v-.ti::     c   tjh  ik^  zzTuk  liir.     'I  nas 

.  ..^•^'i  i.'V     '—  iLiuui — TUi.  T  jlj:  2i.n  iirr  ^r>:b.  a  sseneroii-? 

m 

-•r.i :.'-!.  i.u:  Lr*  r'  I  j'-^l::  ii.n  '.  nam  Un-  ^?'  sLouIJ  make 
.v/.ii    i^/wi;;*:';  ^  I   iiii-     '"ixr^i,  yxx  rLCft  i^ei  !->  talk,  Ynt 

*!-.  T>  :u:  :ux  /^o*:^.':  •■  v.  ^r  vt  *ii»:ijL  viji  Bajh-eij  was  esp^r- 
*-A*'.T  ^.ir.ci^j  i-iii  ;o.*i.t  Tuii  '•  — ,  WLj.  "sL'rii  ke  vas  a 
rr.7  ::»--  :.^^:  v.  ^iii^i'  i.':  ?  iol  ' -■^♦t-:-7  '•^^.r-c  vLr  vcwmgtr  outa. 
Jr.'v  rfr-.-j-'tr^  bi-'^./r*  -.'--• —  .'J  •JidJ:  Kr:**^  ?av«,  and  tliat 
.-::Aii.^t  -^/  i.  jTr^'  ir^il  l;t:v'j^  ii  r^ii^  vixh  him/  And 
^!r>;r^  i.:i:e:  'A:-^  ?•::_  :-r,--i--.  -Zil-^L  roirL  "I  hope  yon  rt- 
*c^.-:  .',  •  i:.*-.Ji.vL  1;l :.•*-.  :-::»:i.-i  :c.  :•  7.1  "sriii  be  happier 
,/  ■ '. ;:  :  . .      "\.'.  LiA  ':-.i.z  i  i-i-:  i.^.. -.--rrr  cf  E;b-rs,  Mr.  Pen? 

•  ^/-iJi  *  v.rr:-:  ::  iii-'z.-:-  ir^'y.z^^i  zuz  ^hhix  I  staved  in 
:;,-:  ?.c-.-^^.  r^::^-:.  t-^;.:  .:i,  •  I  m  f-u^  /  -aroold  not  tremllt 
ir>^:f,'^  i;.v  ZL.'^:.  '.:,  ':,-.  t..-;-  ^.  .^^  ilL  I  -aT  e^irlr  that  sbe 
fj.v.: J  v>  ':-r:":.Tr  liijL.  iJ". :  :rll  j.ii:L  1:-:*^.  La^ira.  I  do  not  mt«n 
i>-:  '/,  x-,r:-  i.^:.-r.  ?.  1:  l-:-  .f  •-•.4-2  and  actions.  OhI  Ido 
L'A  "',:A^T  u\  ':.::  f.'-.z^z  i:  .zz,  LIi:^  K^  Tras  dreadfEil  to  be 
x>.:.  :  f-r::..  ^v  i  r- .:.-:-.  in:  ..".  i.  H-r  -w^a^  made  worse  by 
LVi^r- J:.^'  i  T  rr^i:.  L-:  Iii  l.:  I:-^:  a.-^  rl-iie  wa-S  hv  that  nn- 
f'.r:;.ViV:  ::.;or.  "*:::.  Lii:..  ^r~T.:«>^  he  }::ad  fonnd  a  clever 
v.o;;.;ir;  '' r.o  c:i  i  ['^iv--  I'.ritr.ll-rtl  Lira,  and  amosed  him,  and 
•A/.',:;,  L-r  a:.'i  L:-  frl  ::.'ir  '^roiM  LaT.r  a^iniirtyl.  instead  of  p«x>r 
C^;ir;i,  "?.o  rr.;id-  i-ir  Lvic*r  v^artom-E-.  and  tremUed  when 
\.f:  'rf.V:f:d  it  ?  .S-ipT.-w-  rLv  conId  have  married  that  un- 
h/'iprv  rrxiin  to  'Aiiom  ^Le  was  attached  early?  I  was  frigbt- 
f{:''\,  La:;ra,  to  tLiiik  how  ill  this  worldly  marriage  baJ 
prorf/^rn-d. 

**  *  My  if^/fjT  grandmother,  whenever  I  spoke  npon  such  a 
-ijhjcot,  would  br^.-ak  out  into  a  thousand  jibes  and  sarcasms, 
Jiri^i  i^'.^iiit  to  many  of  our  friends  who  had  made  love-matches, 
jind  \u:nr  rjuarrelling  now  as  fiercely  as  though)  they  had  never 
l')%fA  la^'li  other.    You  rememWr  that  dreadful  case  in  France 

of  tlu:  Due  de ,  w  ho  murdered  his  duchess  ?     That  was  a 

love-ruatch.  and  I  can  rememWr  the  sort  of  screech  with  which 
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ady  Kew  used  to  speak  about  it ;  and  of  the  journal  which 
le  poor  duchess  kept,  and  in  which  she  noted  down  all  her 
usband's  ill-behaviour.' " 

**  Hush,  Laura !  Do  you  remember  where  we  are  ?  If 
le  Princess  were  to  put  down  all  Florae's  culpabilities  in  an 
Ibum,  what  a  ledger  it  would  be — as  big  as  Dr.  Portman's 
Chrysostom ! ' "  But  this  was  parenthetical ;  and  after  a 
mile,  and  a  little  respite,  the  young  woman  proceeded  in  her 
arration  of  her  friend's  history. 

**  *  I  was  willing  enough  to  hsten,'  Ethel  said,  *  to  Grand- 
lamma  then :  for  we  are  glad  of  an  excuse  to  do  what  we 
ke;  and  I  liked  admiration,  and  rank,  and  gi-eat  wealth, 
laura ;  and  Lord  Farintosh  offered  me  these.  I  liked  to  sur- 
ftss  my  companions,  and  I  saw  ih^m  so  eager  in  pursuing 
im !  You  cannot  think,  Laura,  what  meannesses  women  in 
le  world  will  commit — mothers  and  daughters  too — in  the 
ursuit  of  a  person  of  his  great  rank.  Those  Miss  Burrs,  you 
lould  have  seen  them  at  the  country  houses  where  we  visited 
)gether,  and  how  they  followed  him ;  how  they  would  meet 
im  in  the  parks  and  shrubberies ;  how  they  liked  smoking, 
lOugh  I  knew  it  made  them  ill;  how  they  were  always  finding 
retexts  for  getting  near  him  !     Oh,  it  was  odious ! '  " 

I  would  not  willingly  interrupt  the  narrative,  but  let  the 
^porter  be  allowed  here  to  state  that  at  this  point  of  Miss 
[ewcome's  story  (which  my  wife  gave  with  a  very  pretty  imita- 
on  of  the  girl's  manner),  we  both  burst  out  laughing  so  loud 
lat  little  Madame  de  Montcontour  put  her  head  into  the  dress- 
ig-room  and  asked  what  we  was  a  laughing  at  ?  We  did  not 
,41  our  hostess  that  poor  Ethel  and  her  grandmother  had  been 
ecused  of  doing  the  very  same  thing  for  which  she  found 
lult  with  the  Misses  Burr.  Miss  Newcome  thought  herself 
iiite  innocent,  or  how  should  she  have  cried  out  at  the 
aughty  behaviour  of  other  people  ? 

**  *  Wherever  we  went,  however,'  resumed  my  wife's  young 
enitent,  *it  was  easy  to  see,  I  think  I  may  say  so  without 
inity,  who  was  the  object  of  Lord  Farintosh's  attention.  He 
allowed  us  everywhere ;  and  we  could  not  go  upon  any  visit 
I  England  or  Scotland  but  he  was  in  the  same  house, 
randmamma's  whole  heart  was  bent  on  that  marriage,  and 
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b  for  an  establishment  and  a  position  in  life;  I,  my  own 
stress,  and  not  obedient  by  nature,  or  a  slave  to  others  as 
it  poor  creature  was — I  thought  to  myself,  why  should  I  do 
&  ?     Now  Clara  has  left  us,  and  is,  as  it  were,  dead  to  us 

10  made  her  so  unhappy,  let  me  be  the  mother  to  her 
3hans.  I  love  the  little  girl,  and  she  has  alw^ays  loved  me, 
d  came  crying  to  me  that  day  when  we  arrived,  and  put  her 
\x  little  arms  round  my  neck,  and  said,  "  You  won't  go 
ay,  will  you.  Aunt  Ethel  ?  "  in  her  sweet  voice.  And  I  will 
ly  with  her ;  and  will  try  and  learn  myself  that  I  may  teach 
r ;  and  learn  to  be  good  too — better  than  I  have  been.  Will 
lying  help  me,  Laura  ?  I  did.  I  am  sure  I  was  right,  and 
it  it  is  my  duty  to  stay  here.' " 

Laura  was  greatly  moved  as  she  told  her  friend's  confes- 
n ;  and  when  the  next  day  at  church  the  clergyman  read 
3  opening  words  of  the  service  I  thought  a  peculiar  radiance 
d  happiness  beamed  from  her  bright  face. 

Some  subsequent  occurrences  in  the  history  of  this  branch 
the  Newcome  family  I  am  enabled  to  report  from  the  testi- 
fy of  the  same  informant,  who  has  just  given  us  an  account 
her  own  feelings  and  life.  Miss  Ethel  and  my  wife  were 
w  in  daily  communication,  and  **my-dearesting"  each  other 
th  that  female  fervour  which,  cold  men  of  the  world  as  we 
e — not  only  chary  of  warm  expressions  of  friendship,  but 
erse  to  entertaining  warm  feelings  at  all — we  surely  must 
mu-e  in  persons  of  the  inferior  sex,  whose  loves  grow  up 
d  reach  the  skies  in  a  night ;  who  kiss,  embrace,  console, 

11  each  other  by  Christian  names,  in  that  sweet,  kindly 
iterhood  of  Misfortune  and  Compassion  who  are  always  en- 
ring  into  partnership  here  in  life.  I  say  the  world  is  full  of 
iss  Nightingales ;  and  we,  sick  and  wounded  in  our  private 
jutaris,  have  countless  nurse-tenders.  I  did  not  see  my  wife 
inistering  to  the  afflicted  family  at  Newcome  Park;  but  I 
n  fancy  her  there  amongst  the  women  and  children,  her 
ndent  counsel,  her  thousand  gentle  offices,  her  apt  pity  and 
eerfulness,  the  love  and  truth  glowing  in  her  face,  and  in- 
iring  her  words,  movements,  demeanour. 

Mrs.  Pendennis's  husband  for  his  part  did  not  attempt  to 
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console  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Baronet.  I  never 
professed  to  have  a  halfpennyworth  of  pity  at  that  gentle- 
man's command.  Florae,  who  owed  Barnes  his  principality 
and  his  present  comforts  in  life,  did  make  some  futile  efforts 
at  condolence,  hut  was  received  by  the  Baronet  with  such 
fierceness  and  evident  ill-humour,  that  he  did  not  care  to 
repeat  his  visits,  and  allowed  him  to  vent  his  curses  and 
peevishness  on  his  own  immediate  dependants.  We  used  to 
ask  Laura  on  her  return  to  Rosebury  from  her  charity  visits 
to  Newcome  about  the  poor  suffering  master  of  the  house. 
She  faltered  and  stammered  in  describing  him  and  what  she 
heard  of  him ;  she  smiled,  I  grieve  to  say,  for  this  unfortunate 
lady  cannot  help  having  a  sense  of  humour;  and  we  could  not 
help  laughing  outright  sometimes  at  the  idea  of  that  discom- 
fited wretch,  that  overbearing  creature  overborne  in  his  turn 
— which  laughter  Mrs.  Laura  used  to  chide  as  very  naughty 
and  unfeeling.  When  we  went  into  Newcome  the  landlord  of 
the  ** King's  Arms"  looked  knowmg  and  quizzical;  Tom  Potts 
grinned  at  me  and  rubbed  his  hands.  **  This  business  serves 
the  paper  better  than  Mr.  Warrington's  articles,"  says  Mr. 
Potts.  **We  have  sold  no  end  of  Indepefuients ;  and  if  you 
polled  the  whole  l)orough,  I  bet  that  five  to  one  would  say  Sir 
Screwcome  Screwcome  was  served  right.  By  the  way,  what's 
up  about  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  Mr.  Pendennis?  He  ar- 
rived at  the  *  Arms '  last  night ;  went  over  to  the  Park  this 
morning,  and  is  gone  back  to  town  by  the  afternoon  train." 

What  had  happened  between  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh  and 
Miss  Newcome  I  am  enabled  to  know  from  the  report  of  Miss 
Newcome's  confidante.  On  the  receipt  of  that  letter  of  conpi- 
before  mentioned,  his  Lordship  must  have  been  very  much 
excited,  for  he  left  town  straightway  by  that  evening's  mail, 
and  on  the  next  morning,  after  a  few  hoiu*s  of  rest  at  his  inn, 
was  at  Newcome  lodge-gate  demanding  to  see  the  Baronet. 

On  that  morning  it  chanced  that  Sii*  Barnes  had  left  home 
with  Mr.  Speers,  his  legal  adviser ;  and  hereupon  the  Marquis 
asked  to  see  Miss  Newcome ;  nor  could  the  lodge-keeper  ven- 
ture to  exclude  so  distinguished  a  person  from  the  Park.  His 
Lordship  drove  up  to  the  house,  and  his  name  was  taken  to 
Miss  Ethel.     She  turned  very  pale  when  she  heard  it;  and 
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my  wife  divined  at  once  who  was  her  visitor.  Lady  Ann  had 
not  left  her  room  as  yet.  Laura  Pendennis  remained  in  com- 
mand of  the  httle  conclave  of  children,  with  whom  the  two 
ladies  were  sitting  when  Lord  Farintosh  arrived.  Little  Clara 
wanted  to  go  with  her  aunt  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room — the 
child  could  scarcely  be  got  to  part  from  her  now. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  carriage  was  seen  driving  away, 
and  Ethel  returned,  looking  as  pale  as  before,  and  red  about 
the  eyes.  Miss  Clara's  mutton-chop  for  dinner  coming  in  at 
the  same  time,  the  child  was  not  so  presently  eager  for  her 
aunt's  company.  Aunt  Ethel  cut  up  the  mutton-chop  very 
neatly,  and  then  having  seen  the  child  comfortably  seated  at 
her  meal,  went  with  her  friend  into  a  neighbouring  apartment 
(of  course  with  some  pretext  of  showing  Laura  a  picture,  or 
a  piece  of  china,  or  a  child's  new  frock,  or  with  some  other 
hypocritical  pretence  by  which  the  ingenuous  female  attend- 
ants pretended  to  be  utterly  blinded),  and  there,  I  have  no 
doubt,  before  beginning  her  story,  dearest  Laura  embraced 
dearest  Ethel,  and  vine  versd. 

**  He  is  gone !  "  at  length  gasps  dearest  Ethel. 

"  Pour  toujours?  poor  young  man !  "  sighs  dearest  Laura. 
"  Was  he  very  unhappy,  Ethel  ?  " 

"  He  was  more  angry,"  Ethel  answers.  "  He  had  a  right 
to  be  hurt,  but  not  to  speak  as  he  did.  He  lost  his  temper 
quite  at  last,  and  broke  out  in  the  most  frantic  reproaches. 
He  forgot  all  respect  and  even  gentlemanlike  behaviour.  Do 
you  know  he  used  words — words  such  as  Barnes  uses  some- 
times when  he  is  angry !  and  dared  this  language  to  me !  I 
was  sorry  till  then,  very  sorry,  and  very  much  moved ;  but  I 
know  more  than  ever  now  that  I  was  right  in  refusing  Lord 
Farintosh." 

Dearest  Laura  now  pressed  for  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened,  which  may  be  briefly  told  as  follows.  Feeling  very 
deeply  upon  the  subject  which  brought  him  to  Miss  Newcome, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Lord  Farintosh  spoke  at  first  in  a  way 
which  moved  her.  He  said  he  thought  her  letter  to  his  mother 
was  very  rightly  written  under  the  circmnstances,  and  thanked 
her  for  her  generosity  in  oflfering  to  release  him  from  his 
engagement.     But  the  affair — the  painful  circumstance  of 
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Hi;(h,sa>r„  aiLti  u^at— xfaich  Lu^  b&ppeiied  in  the  Xeweome 
ftmiiv.  vaj;  bi^  fftolc  of  Miae  Xeweame's.  aod  Lord  Farintogh 
cool^i  nr/t  think  of  holding  b&r  lecoonUiUe.  His  friends  h&d 
king  or^^et  him  to  nuuny,  an#i  tt  Viie  bv  his  mother's  own  wi^ 
that  th*r  •rngagwrm^nc  vas  fonoeil,  which  he  was  determined  to 
mAibtala.  In  hia  coarser  throagh  the  world  >.of  which  he  was 
gettin;^  v^rr  tired-,  he  haii  nev^r  seen  a  woman,  a  lady  who 
wa.*  s^^^^joa  anderstan'i,  Eth«c:l — wiMmi  he  admired  so  much, 
who  wa<>  likely  to  make  so  good  a  wife  i<x  him  as  you  are. 
•*  Yo?i  allade."  he  coatinaeil^  *•  to  diJSerences  we  have  had— 
and  we  ha»'^.  haii  them — bat  many  of  them.  I  own,  have  been 
from  my  fault.  I  have  tj^ir^n  bre*!  up  in  a  way  different  to 
mo=!t  yoan^  men.  I  cannot  help  it  if  I  hare  had  temptations 
to  which  other  men  are  not  eiEposed:  and  have  been  placed 
by — by  Provi«brnce — in  a  lii;iii  rank  of  life;  I  am  sure  if  you 

share  ii  ^ith  me  vou  wiil  a<iom  it,  and  be   in  everv  war 

•  •       • 

worthy  of  it*  and  make  me  maeh  better  than  I  have  been. 
If  you  ku»r'7  what  a  ni^^ht  of  a^ony  I  passed  after  my  mothtr 
read  tliat  l-tt»rr  to  mt — I  know  you'd  pity  me,  Ethel — I  know 
yo:j  wi^uM.  The  iJ«i  of  hr?in;T;  you  makes  me  wild.  My 
mother  was  dreadfully  alarmed  when  she  saw  the  state  I  was 
in  :  so  wa>  the  I>«x:tor — I  a-ssure  you  he  was.  And  I  had  no 
re.st  a:  all,  an«l  no  [»,*ac^  of  mind,  until  I  determined  to  come 
down  to  vou :  and  sav  that  I  adored  vou,  and  vou  onlv :  and 
that  I  wiju1*1  hold  to  my  engajrement  in  spite  of  everything — 
and  provt-  to  you  that — that  no  man  in  the  world  could  love 
you  mi 'it.-  >inctrtrly  than  I  do."  Here  the  young  <;entleman 
wa-?  r^y  overcome  that  he  pause<l  in  his  sjieech,  and  gave  wav 
to  an  emotion,  for  which  sure- ly  no  man  who  lias  been  in  the 
same  con(Ution  with  Lord  Farintosh  will  blame  him. 

Mi--  Newcome  wa.s  also  much  touched  by  this  exhibition 
of  natural  feeling ;  ami,  I  dart-  say,  it  was  at  this  time  that 
her  eyes  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  that  malady  of  which 
the  truces  were  visible  an  hour  after. 

**  You  are  very  generous  and  kind  to  me.  Lord  Farintosh," 
she  said.    *'  Your  constancy  honoui's  me  verv'  much,  and  proves 

how  jrood  and  loval  vou  are  :  but — but  do  not  think  hardlv  of 

•      •  • 

me  for  saying  that  the  more  I  have  thought  of  what  has  hap- 
pcrued  here — of  the  wretcheil  consequences  of  interested  mar- 
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riages;  the  long  union  growing  each  day  so  miserable,  that  at 
last  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  is  burst  asunder,  as  in  poor 
CIara*s  case; — the  more  I  am  resolved  not  to  commit  that 
first  fatal  step  of  entering  into  a  marriage  without — without 
the  degree  of  affection  which  people  who  take  that  vow  ought 
to  feel  for  one  another." 

"Affection!  Can  you  doubt  it?  Gracious  heavens,  I  adore 
you!  Isn't  my  being  here  a  proof  that  I  do?"  cries  the  young 
lady's  lover. 

"But  I?"  answered  the  gii-1.  "I  have  asked  my  own  heart 
that  question  before  now.  I  have  thought  to  myself, — if  he 
comes  after  all,— if  his  affection  for  me  survives  this  disgrace 
of  our  feimily,  as  it  has,  and  every  one  of  us  should  be  thankful 
to  you— ought  I  not  to  show  at  least  gratitude  for  so  much 
kindness  and  honour,  and  devote  myself  to  one  who  makes 
such  sacrifices  for  me  ?  But  before  all  things  I  owe  you  the 
truth,  Lord  Farintosh.  I  never  could  make  you  happy;  I 
know  I  could  not :  nor  obey  you  as  you  are  accustomed  to  be 
obeyed ;  nor  give  you  such  a  devotion  as  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  your  wife.  I  thought  I  might  once.  I  can't  now ! 
I  know  that  I  took  you  because  you  were  rich,  and  had  a  great 
name;  not  because  you  were  honest,  and  attached  to  me  as 
you  show  yom'self  to  be.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  the  deceit  I 
practised  on  you. — Look  at  Clara,  poor  child,  and  her  misery! 
My  pride,  I  know,  would  never  have  let  me  fall  as  far  as  she 
has  done ;  but  oh !  I  am  humiliated  to  think  that  I  could 
have  been  made  to  say  I  would  take  the  first  stej)  in  that  awful 
career." 

"  Wliat  career,  in  God's  name?"  cries  the  astonished  suitor. 
"Humiliated,  Ethel?  Wlio's  going  to  humiliate  you?  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  woman  in  England  who  need  be  humiliated 
by  becoming  my  wife.  I  should  like  to  see  the  one  that  I  can't 
pretend  to— or  to  royal  blood  if  I  like:  it's  not  better  than 
mine.  Humiliated,  indeed  !  That  f«  news.  Ha !  ha  !  You 
don't  suppose  that  your  pedigree,  which  I  know  all  alx)ut,  and 
the  Newcome  family,  with  your  barber-surgeon  to  Edward  the 
Confessor,  are  equal  to " 

"  To  yours  ?  No.  It  is  not  very  long  that  I  have  learned 
to  disbelieve  in  that  story  altogether.     I  fancy  it  was  an  odd 
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whim  of  my  poor  fiather's,  and  that  onr  family  were  quite 
poor  people." 

*'  I  knew  it,"  said  Lord  Farintosh.  "  Do  you  suppose 
there  was  not  plenty  of  women  to  tell  it  me  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  because  we  were  poor  that  I  am  ashamed," 
Ethel  went  on.  •'  That  cannot  be  our  fault,  though  some  of 
us  seem  to  think  it  is,  as  they  hide  the  truth  so.  One  of  mv 
uncles  used  to  tell  me  that  my  grandfather*s  father  was  a 
labourer  in  Newcome :  but  I  was  a  child  then,  and  liked  to 
believe  the  prettiest  story  best." 

"  As  if  it  matters  !  "  cries  Lord  Farintosh. 

"As  if  it  matters  in  yoiur  wife?  ne^t-ce  pas^  I  never 
thou<:;ht  that  it  would.  I  should  have  told  von,  as  it  was  mv 
duty  to  tell  you,  all.  It  was  not  my  ancestors  you  cared  for ; 
and  it  is  vou  vourself  that  vour  wife  must  swear  before 
Heaven  to  love." 

"  Of  course  it's  me,"  answers  the  young  man,  not  quite 
understanding  the  train  of  ideas  in  his  companion's  miud. 
"  And  I've  given  up  ever\ihiiig — everything — and  have  broken 
off  with  my  old  habits  and — and  things  you  know — and  intend 
to  lead  a  regular  hfe — and  will  never  go  to  Tattersall's  again : 
nor  bet  a  shilling ;  nor  touch  another  cigar  if  you  like — that 
is,  if  you  don't  like ;  for  I  love  you  so,  Ethel — I  do,  with  all 
mv  heart  I  do  !  * 

**  You  are  very  generous  and  kind,  Lord  Farmtosh,"  Ethel 
said.  **  It  is  myself,  not  you,  I  doubt.  Oh  !  I  am  humiliated 
to  make  such  a  confession  !  " 

''  How  humiliated  ?  "  Ethel  withdrew  the  hand  which  the 
yoimg  nobleman  endeavoured  to  seize. 

"  If,"  she  continued,  **  if  I  found  it  was  vour  birth,  and 
your  name,  and  your  wealth  that  I  coveted,  and  had  nearly 
taken,  ought  I  not  to  feel  humiliated,  and  ask  pardon  of  you 
and  of  God?  Oh,  what  perjuries  poor  Clara  was  made  to 
speak — and  see  what  has  befallen  her!  We  stood  by  and 
heard  her  without  being  shocked.  We  applauded  even.  And 
to  what  shame  and  misery  we  brought  her !  Why  did  her 
parents  and  mine  consign  her  to  such  ruin  ?  She  might  have 
lived  pure  and  happy  but  for  us.  With  her  example  before 
me — not   her   flight,   poor   child — I   am   not   afraid  of  that 
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ppening  to  me — but  her  long  solitude,  the  misery  of  her 
sted  years, — my  brother's  own  wretchedness  and  faults 
^avated  a  hundredfold  by  bis  unhappy  union  with  her — I 
1st  pause  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  recall  a  promise  which  I 
ow  I  should  make  you  unhappy  if  I  fulfilled.  I  ask  your 
rdon  that  I  deceived  you,  Lord  Farintosh,  and  feel  ashamed 
•  myself  that  I  could  have  consented  to  do  so." 

*'  Do  you  mean,'*  cried  the  young  Marquis,  '*  that  after 
J  conduct  to  you — after  my  lo\ing  you,  so  that  even  this — 
is  disgrace  in  your  family  don't  prevent  my  going  on — after 
^  mother  has  been  down  on  her  knees  to  me  to  break  off, 
d  I  wouldn't — no,  I  wouldn't — after  all  White's  sneering  at 
3  and  laughing  at  me,  and  all  my  friends,  friends  of  my  family 
10  would  go  to — go  anywhere  for  me,  advising  me,  and  saying, 
'arintosh,  what  a  fool  you  are ;  break  off  this  match,' — and 
wouldn't  back  out,  because  I  loved  you  so,  by  Heaven,  and 
cause,  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  when  I  give  my  word  1 
ep  it — do  you  mean  that  y(m  throw  me  over  ?  It's  a  shame 
-it's  a  shame ! "  And  again  there  were  tears  of  rage  and 
Lguish  in  Farintosh's  eyes. 

**  What  I  did  was  a  shame,  my  Lord,"  Ethel  said,  humbly ; 

and  again  I  ask  your  pardon  for  it.     What  I  do  now  is  only 

tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  grieve  with  all  my  soul  for  the 

Isehood — yes,  the  falsehood — which  I  told  you,  and  which 

is  given  your  kind  heart  such  cruel  pain." 

**  Yes,  it  \va%  a  falsehood !  "  the  poor  lad  cried  out.  "  You 
llow  a  fellow,  and  you  make  a  fool  of  him,  and  you  make 
im  frantic  in  love  with  you,  and  then  you  fling  him  over ! 
wonder  you  can  look  me  in  the  face  after  such  an  infernal 
eason.  You've  done  it  to  twenty  fellows  before,  I  know  you 
ive.  Everybody  said  so,  and  warned  me.  You  draw  them 
1,  and  get  them  to  be  in  love,  and  then  you  fling  them 
vay.  Am  I  to  go  back  to  London,  and  be  made  the  laugh- 
ig- stock  of  the  whole  town  —  I,  who  might  marry  any 
Oman  in  Europe,  and  who  am  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  of 
ngland  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  if  you  will  believe  me  after  deceiving 
)u  once,"  Ethel  interposed,  still  very  humbly,  **  I  will  never 
ly  that  it  was  I  who  withdrew  from  you,  and  that  it  was  not 
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you  who  refused  me.  What  has  happened  here  fully  author- 
ises you.  Let  the  rupture  of  the  engagement  come  from  you, 
my  Lord.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  would  spare  you  ail  the  paio  I 
can.  I  have  done  you  wrong  enough  already.  Lord  Farintosh.** 
And  now  the  Marquis  burst  forth  with  tears  and  impreca- 
tions, wild  cries  of  anger,  love,  and  disappointment,  so  fierce 
and  incoherent  that  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
did  not  repeat  them  to  her  confiidante.  Only  she  generously 
charged  Laura  to  remember,  if  ever  she  heard  the  matter 
talked  of  in  the  world,  that  it  was  Lord  Farintosh's  family 
which  broke  off  the  marriage ;  but  that  his  Lordship  had 
acted  most  kindly  and  generously  throughout  the  whole  affair. 

He  went  back  to  London  in  such  a  state  of  fury,  and  raved 
so  wildly  amongst  his  friends  against  the  whole  Newcome 
family,  that  many  men  knew  what  the  case  really  was.  But 
all  women  averred  that  that  intriguing  worldly  Ethel  New- 
come,  the  apt  pupil  of  her  wicked  old  grandmother,  had  met 
with  a  deserved  rebuff;  that,  after  doing  everything  in  her 
power  to  catch  the  great  imrix^  Lord  Farintosh,  who  had  long 
been  tired  of  her,  flung  her  over,  not  liking  the  connection ; 
and  that  she  was  living  out  of  the  world  now  at  Newcome, 
under  the  pretence  of  taking  care  of  that  unfortunate  Lady 
Clara's  children,  but  really  because  she  was  pining  away  for 
Lord  Farintosh,  who,  as  we  all  know,  married  six  months 
afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

r   WHICH   WE   WRITE   TO   THE    COLONEL. 

EEMING  that  her  brother 
Barnes  had  cares  enough 
of  his  own  presently  on 
hand,  Ethel  did  not  think 
fit  to  confide  to  him  the 
particulara  of  her  inter- 
view with  Lord  Farin- 
tosh  ;  nor  even  was  poor 
Lady  Ann  informed  that 
she  had  lost  a  noble 
son-in-law.  The  news 
would  come  to  both  of 
them  Boon  enough,  Ethel 
indeed,  before  many  hours  were  over,  it  reached 
Tewcome  in  a  very  abrupt  and  unpleasant  way. 
a!  occasion  now  to  see  liis  lawj'ers  every  day ; 
ay  after  Lord  Farintosh's  abrupt  visit  and  de- 
Barnes,  going  into  Newcome  upon  his  own  un- 
ire,  was  told  by  bis  attorney,  Mr.  Speers,  bow 
of  Fariutosh  bad  slept  for  a  few  hours  at  the 
s,"  and  returned  to  town  the  same  evening  by 
I'e  may  add,  that  his  Lordship  had  occupied  the 
which  Lord  Higbgate  bad  previously  slept ;  and 
ecommends  the  bed  accordingly,  and  shows  it 
this  verj'  day. 

turbed    by    this    intelligence.  Sir   Barnes  was 
ny  to  bis  cheerless  home  In  the  evening,  when 
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ne^LT  his  own  gate  he  overtook  another  messenger.  This  was 
the  railwav  porter,  who  daily  brought  telegraphic  messages 
from  hvi  uncle  and  the  bank  in  London.  The  message  of  that 
<lay  waa, — "  Con.-ols,  so-and-so.  French  Rentes,  so  much. 
High(faU':9  and  Farintmlii  ficconnU  urithdraurn,^*  The  wretched 
keeper  of  thtr  l«>lge  owned,  with  trembling,  in  reply  to  the 
curries  and  queries  of  his  employer,  that  a  gentleman,  calling 
himself  the  Man^uis  of  Farintosh,  had  gone  up  to  the  bouse 
the  day  before,  and  come  away  an  hour  afterwards, — did  not 
like  to  speak  to  Sir  Barnes  when  he  came  home.  Sir  Barnes 
looked  so  bad  like. 

Xow,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  concealment  from  her 
brother,  and  Ethel  and  Barnes  had  a  conversation,  in  which 
the  latter  expressed  himself  with  that  freedom  of  language 
which  characterised  the  hea<l  of  the  house  of  Xewcome.  Ma- 
dame de  Montcontour's  pony-chaise  was  in  waiting  at  the  hall- 
door  when  the  owner  of  the  house  entered  it ;  and  my  wife 
was  just  taking  leave  of  Ethel  and  her  little  people  when  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome  entered  the  lady's  sitting-room. 

The  livid  scowl  with  which  Barnes  greeted  my  wife  sur- 
prised that  lady,  though  it  did  not  induce  her  to  prolong  her 
visit  to  her  friend.  As  Laura  took  leave,  she  heard  Sir  Barnes 
screaming  to  the  nurses  to  "  take  those  httle  beggars  away," 
and  she  rightly  conjectured  that  some  more  unpleasantries  had 
(xrcurred  to  disturb  this  luckless  gentleman's  tamper. 

On  the  morrow,  dearest  Ethel's  usual  courier,  one  of  the 
l)oys  from  the  lodge,  trotted  over  on  his  donkey  to  dearest 
Laura  at  Roseburv,  with  one  of  those  missives  which  were 
daily  passing  between  the  ladies.     This  letter  said  : — 

**  Barnes  m'a  fait  uiie  scene  terrible  bier.  I  was  obhged  to  tell 
him  everything  about  Lord  P..  and  to  use  the  plainest  language.  At 
first,  he  forbade  you  the  house.  He  thinks  that  you  have  been  the 
cause  of  F.'s  dismissal,  and  charged  me,  most  unjustly,  with  a  desire 
to  bring  back  poor  C.  N.  I  replied  as  became  me,  and  told  him 
fairly  I  would  leave  the  house  if  odious  insulting  charges  were  made 
against  me ;  if  my  friends  were  not  received.  He  stormed,  he 
cried,  he  employed  his  usual  language, — he  was  in  a  dreadful  state. 
He  relented  and  asked  pardon.  He  goes  to  town  to-night  by  the  mail- 
train.    Of  course  you  come  as  usual,  dear  dear  Laura.     I  am  miser- 
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able  without  you;  and  you  know  I  cannot  leave  poor  Mamma. 
Glarykin  sends  a  thousand  kisses  to  little  Arty;  and  I  am  his 
mother's  always  affectionate  '*  E.  N. 

"  Will  the  gentlemen  like  to  shoot  our  pheasants  ?  Please  ask 
the  Prince  to  let  Wan*en  know  when.  I  sent  a  brace  to  poor  dear 
old  Mrs.  Mason,  and  had  such  a  nice  letter  from  her ! '' 

"And  who  is  poor  dear  Mrs.  Mason?"  asks  Mr.  Pendennis^ 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  New- 
comes. 

And  Laura  told  me— perhaps  I  had  heard  before,  and  for- 
gotten— that  Mrs.  Mason  was  an  old  nui'se  and  pensioner  of 
the  Colonel's,  and  how  he  had  been  to  see  her  for  the  sake  of 
old  times;  and  how  she  was  a  great  favourite  with  Ethel;  and 
Laura  kissed  her  little  son,  and  was  exceedingly  bright,  cheer- 
fol,  and  hilarious  that  evening,  in  spite  of  the  afiUction  under 
which  her  dear  friends  at  Newcome  were  labouring. 

People  in  country  houses  should  be  exceedingly  careful 
about  their  blotting-paper.  They  should  bring  their  own  port- 
folios with  them.  If  any  kind  readers  will  bear  this  simple 
little  hint  in  mind,  how  much  mischief  may  they  save  them- 
selves,— nay,  enjoy  possibly,  by  looking  at  the  pages  of  the 
next  portfolio  in  the  next  friend's  bedroom  in  which  they  sleep. 
From  such  a  book  I  once  cut  out,  in  Charles  Slyboots'  well- 
known  and  perfectly  clear  handwriting,  the  words,  "Miss 
Emily  Hartington,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  London,*^ 
and  produced  as  legibly  on  the  blotting-paper  as  on  the  enve- 
lope which  the  postman  delivered.  After  showing  the  paper 
round  to  the  company,  I  enclosed  it  in  a  note  and  sent  it 
to  Mr.  Slyboots,  who  married  Miss  Hartington  three  months 
afterwards.  Li  such  a  book  at  the  club  I  read,  as  plainly  as 
you  may  read  this  page,  a  holograph  page  of  the  Bight  Hon- 
ourable the  Earl  of  £arcacres,  which  informed  the  whole  club 
of  a  painful  and  private  circumstance,  and  said,  "My  dear 
Green, — I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  take  up 
the  bill  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds,  which  becomes 
due  next  Tu  .  .  .  . ;  "  and  upon  such  a  book,  going  to  write  a 
note  in  Madame  de  Montcontour's  drawing-room  at  Ebsebury, 
what  should  I  find  but  proofs  that  my  own  wife  was  engaged 
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in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  gentleman  residing 
abroad ! 

"Colonel  Newcome,  C.B.,  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  Brussels," 
I  read,  in  this  young  woman's  handwriting ;  and  asked,  turn- 
ing round  upon  Laura,  who  entered  the  room  just  as  I  dis- 
covered her  guilt :  "  What  havt  you  been  writing  to  Colonel 
Newcome  about,  Miss  ?  " 

**  I  wanted  him  to  get  me  some  lace,"  she  said. 

"  To  lace  some  nightcaps  for  me,  didn't  you,  my  dear?  He 
is  such  a  fine  judge  of  lace !  If  I  had  known  you  had  been 
writing,  I  would  have  asked  you  to  send  him  a  message.  I 
want  something  from  Brussels.  Is  the  letter — ahem — gone?" 
(In  this  artful  way,  you  see,  I  just  hinted  that  I  should  Uke  to 
^ee  the  letter.) 

"  The  letter  is— ahem — gone,"  says  Laura.  **  What  do 
you  want  from  Brussels,  Pen  ?  " 

**  I  want  some  Brussels  sprouts,  my  love — they  are  so  tine 
in  their  native  country." 

"  Shall  I  write  to  him  to  send  the  letter  back?  "  palpitates 
poor  Uttle  Laura ;  for  she  thought  her  husband  was  offended, 
by  using  the  ironic  method. 

**  No,  you  dear  little  woman !  You  need  not  send  for  the 
letter  back :  and  you  need  not  tell  me  what  was  m  it :  and  I 
will  bet  you  a  hundred  yards  of  lace  to  a  cotton  nightcap— 
and  you  know  whether  /,  madam,  am  a  man  a  bonnet'de-coton 
— I  will  bet  you  that  I  know  what  you  have  been  writing 
about,  under  pretence  of  a  message  about  lace,  to  our  Colonel." 

**He  promised  to  send  it  me.  He  really  did.  Lady 
Eockminster  gave  me  twenty  pounds "  gasps  Laura. 

"  Under  pretence  of  lace,  you  have  been  sending  over  a 
love-message.  You  want  to  see  whether  Clive  is  still  of  his 
old  mind.  You  think  the  coast  is  now  clear,  and  that  dearest 
Ethel  may  like  him.  You  think  Mrs.  Mason  is  growing  very 
old  and  infirm,  and  the  sight  of  her  dear  boy  would " 

**  Pen  !  Pen  !  did  you  open  my  Utter  ?  "  cries  Laura ;  and  a 
laugh  which  could  afford  to  be  good-humoured  (followed  by  yet 
another  expression  of  the  lips)  ended  this  colloquy.  No ;  Mr. 
Pendennis  did  not  see  the  letter— but  he  knew  the  writer;— 
flattered  himself  that  he  knew  women  in  general. 
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"Where  did  you  get  your  experience  of  them,  sir?'*  asks 
Mrs.  Laura.  Question  answered  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
previous  demand. 

"Well,  my  dear;  and  why  should  not  the  poor  boy  be 
made  happy?"  Laura  continues,  standing  very  close  up  to 
her  husband.  "  It  is  evident  to  me  that  Ethel  is  fond  of  him. 
I  would  rather  see  her  married  to  a  good  young  man  ^'hom 
she  loves,  than  the  mistress  of  a  thousand  palaces  and  coro- 
nets. Suppose — suppose  you  had  married  Miss  Amory,  sir, 
what  a  wretched  worldly  creature  you  would  have  been  by 
this  time ;  whereas  now " 

"  Now  that  I  am  the  humble  slave  of  a  good  woman  there 
is  some  chance  for  me,"  cries  this  model  of  husbands.  "  And 
all  good  women  are  match-makers,  as  we  know  very  well; 
and  you  have  had  this  match  in  your  heart  ever  since  you  saw 
the  two  young  people  together.  Now,  madam,  since  I  did  not 
see  your  letter  to  the  Colonel — though  I  have  guessed  part  of 
it — tell  me  what  have  you  said  in  it?  Have  you  by  any 
chance  told  the  Colonel  that  the  Fariutosh  alliance  was  broken 
oflf?" 

Laura  owned  that  she  had  hinted  as  much. 

"  You  have  not  ventured  to  say  that  Ethel  is  well  inclined 
to  Clive  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — oh,  dear,  no !  "  But  after  much  cross-examin- 
ing and  a  Uttle  blushing  on  Laura's  part,  she  is  brought  to 
confess  that  she  has  asked  the  Colonel  whether  he  will  not 
come  and  see  Mrs.  Mason,  who  is  pining  to  see  him,  and  is 
growing  very  old.  And  I  find  out  that  she  has  been  to  see 
this  Mrs.  Mason;  that  she  and  Miss  Newcome  \isited  the 
old  lady  the  day  before  yesterday ;  and  Laura  thought,  from 
the  manner  in  which  Ethel  looked  at  Clive's  picture,  hanging 
up  in  the  parlour  of  his  father's  old  friend,  that  she  really 
ica%  very  much,  &c.,  &c.  So,  the  letter  being  gone,  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  is  most  eager  about  the  answer  to  it,  and  day  after  day 
examines  the  bag,  and  is  provoked  that  it  brings  no  letter 
bearing  the  Brussels  postmark. 

Madame  de  Montcontour  seems  perfectly  well  to  know 
what  I^Irs.  Laura  has  been  doing  and  is  hoping.  "  What,  no 
letters  again  to  day  ?    Ain't  it  provoking  ?  "  she  cries.     She 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 
IN   WHICH  WB  AEE  INTSODUCED   TO  A   NEW  NEWCOME. 

0  answer  came  to  Mrs.  Pendennie's 
letter  to  Colonel  Newcome  at 
Brusecls,  for  tbe  Colonel  was  ab- 
Bent  from  that  city,  and  at  the 
time  when  Laura  wrote  was  ac* 
tiially  io  London,  whither  aflfau*B 
of  his  own  had  eaJIed  him.  A 
note  from  George  Warrington  ac- 
quainted me  with  this  circum- 
stance ;  he  mentione<1  that  he  and 
the  Colonel  had  dined  together  at 
18,  and  that  the  Colonel  seemed  to 
High  spirits  about  what  ?  This 
news  put  Lanra  in  a  sad  perplexity.  Should  she  write  and 
teU  him  to  get  his  letters  from  Brussels  ?  She  would  in  five 
niinntes  have  found  some  other  pretext  for  writing  to  Colonel 
Jfewcorae,  had  not  her  husband  sternly  cautioned  the  young 
"woman  to  leave  the  matter  alone. 

The  more  readily  perhaps  because  he  had  quarrelled  with 
his  nephew  Sir  Barnes,  Thomas  Newcome  went  to  visit  his 
lirother  Hobson  and  his  sigter-in-law ;  bent  on  nhowing  that 
there  was  no  division  between  him  and  this  branch  of  his 
family.  And  you  may  suppose  that  the  admirable  woman 
just  named  hod  a  fine  occasion  for  her  virtuous  conversational 
powers  in  discoursing  upon  the  painful  event  which  bad  just 
happened  to  Sir  Barnes.  When  we  fall,  how  our  friends  cry 
oat  for  U3 !    Mrs.  Hobson's  homilies  must  have  been  awful. 
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How  thai  ontraf^ed  virtue  must  have  groaneu  and  lamented, 
gathered  its  children  about  its  knees,  wept  over  them  and 
washed  them ;  gone  into  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  tied  up 
thf  knocker  :  confabulated  with  its  spiritual  adviser ;  uttered 
commonplaces  to  its  husband:  and  bored  the  whole  house  I 
The  punishment  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  the  evil  of  many- 
ini:  out  of  one's  station,  how  these  points  must  have  been  ei- 
plaineil  and  enlarged  on  !  Surely  the  "  Peerage  "  was  taken 
off  the  drawin;z-room  table  and  removed  to  Papa's  study, 
where  i:  couitl  not  optii.  as  it  used  naturally  once,  to  "  High- 
cate.  Baron."  or  ••  Farintosh«  Marquis  of,''  being  shut  behind 
wires  and  cl.>sely  jammed  in  on  an  upper  shelf  l)etween 
BlacksTone's  '•  Commentaries" and  the  "Farmer's  Magazine!" 
Tt:t  I  r*: akin;:  of  the  engagement  with  the  Marquis  of  Farin- 
:.^>h  was  kn-^wn  in  Brvanstone  Square ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
iuttn  rtt-jM  tv  Mrs.  Hobson  in  the  light  the  most  disadvan- 
la^tv::-  :.»  E:Lt  I  Newix^me.  '•  A  young  nobleman — with  grief 
ar.d  vcii::  F.:i.t  ■>  auiit  must  own  the  fact— a  young  man  of 
:;o:.Tiv  ::s".y  aissiixau^i  habits,  but  of  great  wealth  and  rank, 
ha^i  i^n  pursueii  by  iht-  unhappy  Lady  Kew — Mrs.  Hobson 
wo;;",  i  ♦:  -  sav  iv  htr  wiV^-r,  that  were  /<*t>  dreadful — had  l^een 
p-.;rs::-.ri.  rtiii  f  ^lowtri.  and  hunteil  down  in  the  most  notorious 
r.:rt::r.T:r.  :i;;-i  r.nal'.y  ii::uir  to  proix>se  I  Let  Ethel's  rondvd 
:\i'A  \  •  -  .  *-U  a  wamin;:  to  my  dearest  girls,  and  let  them 
r.iss  ::■  "••'",  :':>v  iiavt  v»arrnt>  who  are  not  worldlv!  After 
all  :":.t  :r  "/il-  a;;  i  ivuiis.  Mrs.  Hobson  ilid  not  say  dUffrace, 
:hi  Marr::s  t^ko  :'  ^j  nrsf  i>r/r<.rf  to  break  off  the  match, 
a:;.i  !tav:-  :*::t  ;;:;:.  r::;:;a:e  irirl  for  t-ver!" 

Ar.i  :;;'.v  w,  hav;  :..-  ull  of  the  hardest  blow  which  fell 
;:ivr.  twr  y:'... '..  av.i  :2.;s  was  that  her  good  uncle  Thomas 
NtWv\;v.:  '•  '.:-:v:.:  ::u  c'r^"rs  against  her.  He  was  willing 
tv..  ;;^-:  :■  .:>:-;;  :;ow  :o  anv^iur.c  which  was  said  against  that 
1  r:i!;::;  ^^:  :*.t  rarji.v.  With  sv.ch  a  traitor,  double-dealer, 
dastAra  as  lvar::t>  a:  iii'  htad.  wha:  could  the  rest  of  the  race 
iv  :'  \V';.:::  tl.t  O:!  ::tl  vSrtd  To  tudow  Ethel  and  Clive\rith 
t  viry  sr.ill::;^  Ii-.  ;.ad  ;::  iht  world,  had  not  Bjimes.  the  arch- 
:ra;:or.  tc :;;ivr;s<\J  a::i  toil  him  falsehooiis,  and  hesitated 
aiv;::  thr.wir.s:  l.>^  of  u"^::I  the  >rarquis  had  declareil  him- 
M.if  :^     Ycs.     TI;t  cirl  L<  Ai;d  iwr  CUve  loved  so  was  ruined 
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ler  artful  relatives,  wae  unwortliy  of  bis  affection  and  his 
&,  was  to  be  banished,  like  her  worthless  brother,  out  of 
-egord  for  ever.  And  the  man  she  had  ohosen  in  prefer- 
to  his  Clive  1 — a  roai;,  a  libertine,  whose  extravagances 
diBsipations  were  the  talk  of  every  club,  who  had  no  wit, 
talents,  not  even  constancy  (for  hod  he  not  taken  the  first 
)rtunity  to  throw  her  off?)  to  recommend  him — only  a 
t  title  and  a  fortune  wherewith  to  bribe  her !  For  shame, 
jhame  !  Her  engagement  to  this  man  was  a  blot  upon 
—the  rupture  only  a  just  punishment  and  humiliation. 
r  unhappy  girl !  let  her  take  care  of  her  wretched  brother's 
idoned  children,  give  up  the  world,  and  amend  her  life. 
This  was  tlie  sentence  Thomas  Newcome  delivered :  a 
teous  and  tender-hearted  man,  as  we  know,  but  judging  in 
ease  wrongly,  and  bearing  much  too  hardly,  as  we  who 
w  her  better  must  think,  upon  one  who  had  her  faults  eer- 
ly,  but  whose  errors  were  not  all  of  her  own  making.  Who 
ler  on  the  path  she  walked  in  ?  It  was  her  parents'  hands 
3h  led  her,  and  her  parents'  voices  which  commanded  her 
ccept  the  temptation  set  before  her.  What  did  she  know  of 
character  of  the  man  selected  to  be  her  husband  ?  Those 
)  should  have  known  better  brought  him  to  her,  and 
i;he<l  for  him.  Noble,  unhappy  young  creature  I  are  you 
first  of  your  sisterhood  who  has  been  bidden  to  trafBc  3'our 
ity,  to  crush  and  slay  your  honest  natural  affections,  to 
your  truth  and  your  life  for  rank  and  title?  But  the 
ge  who  sees  not  the  outward  acts  merely,  but  their  causes, 
views  not  the  wrong  alone,  but  the  temptations,  struggles, 
trance  of  erring  creatures,  we  know  has  a  different  code  to 
I — to  ours,  who  fall  upon  the  fallen,  who  fawn  upon  the 
iperous  so,  who  administer  our  praises  and  punishments 
Tematurely,  who  now  strike  so  hard,  and,  anon,  spare  so 
nelessly. 

Dur  stay  with  our  hospitable  friends  nt  Eosebury  was  per- 
i  coming  to  a  close,  for  indeed  weeks  after  weeks  had 
ed  since  we  had  been  under  their  pleasant  roof;  and  in 
\  of  dearest  Ethel's  remonstrances  it  was  clear  that  dearest 
ra  mast  take  her  foxewell.  In  these  last  days,  besides 
visits  which  daily  took  place  between  one  and  other,  the 
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mentioned  in  a  foregoing  page  in  some  yet  earlier  chapter  of 
our  history.  She  was  very  old  now,  very  faithful  to  the  recol- 
lections of  her  own  early  time,  and  obUvious  of  yesterday. 
Thanks  to  Colonel  Newcome's  bounty,  she  had  lived  in  comfort 
for  many  a  long  year  past ;  and  he  was  as  much  her  boy  now 
as  in  those  early  days  of  which  we  have  given  but  an  outline. 
There  were  Clive's  pictures  of  himself  and  his  father  over  her 
little  mantelpiece,  near  which  she  sat  in  comfort  and  warmth 
by  the  winter  fire  which  his  bounty  supplied. 

Mrs.  Mason  remembered  Miss  Newcome,  prompted  thereto 
l)y  the  hints  of  her  little  maid,  who  was  much  younger,  and 
had  a  more  faithful  memory  than  her  mistress.  Why,  Sarah 
Mason  would  have  forgotten  the  pheasants  whose  very  tails 
decorated  the  chimney-glass,  had  not  Keziah,  the  maid,  re- 
minded her  that  the  young  lady  was  the  donor.  Then  she 
recollected  her  benefactor,  and  asked  after  her  father,  the 
Baronet ;  and  wondered,  for  her  part,  why  her  boy,  the  Colonel, 
was  not  made  baronet,  and  why  his  brother  had  the  property? 
Her  father  was  a  very  good  man ;  though  Mrs.  Mason  had 
heard  he  was  not  much  liked  in  those  parts.  **  Dead  and 
gone,  was  he,  poor  man  ?  '*  (This  came  in  reply  to  a  hint 
from  Keziah,  the  attendant,  bawled  in  the  old  lady's  ears,  who 
was  very  deaf.)  "  Well,  well,  we  must  all  go ;  and  if  we  were 
all  good,  like  the  Colonel,  what  was  the  use  of  staying  ?  I  hope 
his  wife  will  be  good.  I  am  sure  such  a  good  man  deserves 
one,"  added  Mrs.  Mason. 

The  ladies  thought  the  old  woman  doting,  led  thereto  by 
the  remark  of  Keziali,  the  maid,  that  Mrs.  Mason  have  a  lost 
her  memory.  And  she  asked  who  the  other  lK)nny  lady  was, 
and  Ethel  told  her  that  Mrs.  Pendennis  was  a  friend  of  the 
Colonel's  and  Clive's. 

"  Oh,  Clive's  friend  !  Well,  she  was  a  pretty  lady,  and  he 
was  a  dear  pretty  boy.  He  drew  those  pictures ;  and  he  took 
off  me  in  my  cap,  with  my  old  cat  and  all— my  poor  old  cat 
that's  buried  this  ever  so  long  ago." 

**  She  has  had  a  letter  from  the  Colonel,  Miss,"  cries  out 
Keziah.  **  Haven't  you  had  a  letter  from  the  Colonel,  mum  ? 
It  came  only  yesterday."  And  Keziah  takes  out  the  letter  and 
shows  it  to  the  ladies.     They  read  as  follows  :— 
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♦'LosDOK.  Fth.  12.  184- 
cir  X-=^i:  — ^I  hfive  just  beard  from  a  friend  of 
£1  ^if-TLi  iL  ynnr  iifd^boiirhood*  that  you  are  well 
LiT  v.'L  iiL-\  iieen  mailing  inquiries  after  your 
Z  3L-  N*  ^raiDf .  vLo  is  well  and  happy  too,  and 
I'  It  •-  __  L."    -.     tieiore  am*  venr  long  time  is  over. 
^1^  t-"n-E-  T-L^i  T7i>  vT-iuti  i:.  HM-  about  you  was  sent  to  me 
■'.  ii:  2'^j=^-^±-  T-:tr-rt  I  Llt^  tieen  hving — a  town  near  the 
Tr-_-i:rr  i^  ii*iii.-~-i  J.   ~.      -  TTorrr.-jK-'  was  fought;  and  as  I 
r'ZL  IT-*-  r-in  Tiii-r.-i    i:  /  .;...rf?a  tJi/*  ft>  Emjland. 
I  iaii-i.T   -  _:.-   t:  N-^r.-»iQt  ;is>i  now  to  shake  my  dear  old 
-L  uL,i  :.:'—'     -■  I  iiiTt  business  in  London;  and 

;  fcTi  i_"-ir    T  !!■  i-LZLs-      "  .'.'    .7.  AVifWTn^  who  would  not  be 


:•!---=  -  .;  i  ■  .:='  -  itrinrr  ven-  long,  and  Clive  will  come 
V.,:  I  T :  :•  '_::  I  siiaZl  inrT.iduce  a  new  friend  to  vou. 

«r 

ir-^  :  ;.  -  -  -  .  .;,t.'-.  wbjEii  you  must  promise  to  love 
-•L—  iiuiiL  >-j:  ^-  I  S  -  ■  \si^iU^  zMct  of  mv  oldest  friend, 
^sLUir-r  IfiLjL^^  I,>.  U-T-  rc  —  r  3^:r»2  CiTil  Service,  who  will  give 
if.z  t    s^:£  btc  Tceaeni  name  is  Miss  Eosev 


•  "^t  siil  >:'i:£  '■:•:  i  :.  "  :;  rr.fv  f^xHi.  and  a  new  gown  for 
Zfr.L:  t:  xj.til  7:-z:-^>:  iif  .  ai-'f  wbea  I  am  gone,  my  grand* 
fl-LzTt-:   LTizz  ZL'i  T\L  -r  ij  x'^jkz  k  JtAT  fnesd  vou  were  to  vour 
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Zthj-I  rL->:  "u.":  ::.:':>rL:  lii*  ih^rf  was  siomething  he- 
rrt-.z  'JL-:  /.-•:  -.v.-  -^-r:  :"  :  t>,-  Liiira  bad  read  the  lettt-r 
flT  -iii  ::  :■  v-.  . ::  :.-  :./l:,  iiji  >i:tins:  down  bv  it,  and 
'"•■'-  r  "r-r  :*:•:  in  1::  ..•:.%.  ":«:ir5J  into  uarf. 

Z:1tI  Ixifi  >:;jl-.«t  s:  :lr  rsv>  pioizires  of  Qive  and 
li-  1:1.7.  Tl-.i'.  fl^  *.  i:  Itr  r-?.r.i  en  h^r  friend's  shoulder. 
'•«J  zLr.  niT  >.Ar.'  >1.-,  V.::.  •::  is  ::r:winc  uitr,  and  I  must 
J  c.l  ::  niT  -hilir-.::.  Ani  si-  f^luic^i  Mrs.  \las»3n  and 
Lt:  niAi:  in  i  vrry  fV-t^.v  niAnntr,  and  left  ibem.  leading 
n.T  -if-.  i-xAv.  wh:'  w^f  fiili  t \vt-.\iin^lv  ovcrc»:iiie- 

mm  -        « 

V.\  c.nli  n::  srav  i;-^  a;  Eos^bnrv  after  ibat.  iTtrn 
iLiiiinv  'i-  Mentor nionr  i>.:;r.i  the  new>,  ;he  exsi  ladv  erii i 
ir*}.  Mrs.  Pcndinni^V  tn:.^:ir.i  was  rtnewc-d  as  we  iCLssed  thj 
;rf4t--r  •  f  X'eweonif  Fark  on  onr  wav  to  the  railrvxid. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

UR.    AND    UR8.    CLIP'S   KEWCOUE. 

HE  friendship 
,_  between  Ethel 
and  Laura, 
which  the  last 
narrated  sen- 
timental oc- 
currences had 
>  so  much  in- 
creased, sub- 
sists very  little 
impaired  up  to 
the  present  day,  A  lady  with  many  domestic  interests  and 
increasing  family,  &c,,  &c.,  cannot  be  supposed  to  cultivate  fe- 
male intimacies  out  of  doors  with  that  ardour  and  eagerness 
which  young  spinsters  exliihit  in  their  intercourse ;  but  Laura, 
whose  kind  heai-t  first  led  her  to  sympathise  with  her  young 
friend  in  the  latter's  days  of  distress  and  misfortune,  has  pro- 
fessed ever  since  a  growing  esteem  for  Ethel  Newcome,  and 
says,  that  the  trials  and  perhaps  grief  which  tlie  young  lady 
now  had  to  undergo  have  brought  out  the  noblest  qualities  of 
her  disposition.  She  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  giddy 
and  worldly  girl  who  compelled  our  admiration  of  late  in  the 
days  of  her  triumphant  youthful  beauty,  of  her  wayward  gene- 
rous humour,  of  her  frivolities  and  her  flirtations. 

Did  Ethel  shed  teai's  in  secret  over  the  marriage  which 
had  caused  Laura's  gentle  eyes  to  overflow?  We  might  divine 
the  girl's  grief,  but  we  respected  it.     The  subject  was  never 
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mentioned  by  the  ladies  between  themselves,  and  even  in  her 
most  intimate  communications  with  her  husband  that  gentle- 
man is  bound  to  say  his  wife  maintained  a  tender  reserve  up- 
on the  j)oint,  nor  cared  to  speculate  upon  a  subject  which  her 
friend  held  sacred.  I  could  not  for  my  part  but  acquiesce  in 
this  reticence ;  and,  if  Ethel  felt  regret  and  remorse,  admire 
the  dignity  of  her  silence,  and  the  sweet  composure  of  her  now 
changed  and  saddened  demeanour. 

The  interchange  of  letters  between  the  two  friends  vas 
constant,  and  m  these  the  younger  lady  described  at  length 
the  duties,  occupations,  and  pleasures,  of  her  new  life.  She 
had  quite  broken  with  the  world,  and  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  the  nurture  and  education  of  her  brother's  orphan  children. 
She  educated  herself  in  order  to  teach  them.  Her  letters 
contain  droll  yet  touching  confessions  of  her  own  ignorance 
and  her  determination  to  overcome  it.  There  was  no  lack  of 
masters  of  all  kinds  in  Ncwcome.  She  set  herself  to  work 
like  a  schoolgirl.  The  piano  in  the  little  room  near  the  con- 
servatory was  thumped  by  Aunt  Ethel  until  it  became  quit^ 
obedient  to  her,  and  yielded  the  sweetest  music  under  her 
fingers.  When  she  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Fairoaks  some 
two  years  afterwards  she  played  for  our  dancing  children  (our 
third  is  named  Ethel,  our  second  Helen,  after  one  still  more 
dear),  and  we  were  in  admiration  of  her  skill.  There  must 
have  been  the  labour  of  many  lonely  nights  when  her  little 
charges  were  at  rest,  and  she  and  her  sad  thoughts  sat  up  to- 
gether, before  she  overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  instrument 
so  as  to  be  able  to  soothe  herself  and  to  charm  and  delight  her 
children. 

When  the  divorce  was  pronounced,  which  came  in  due 
form,  though  we  know  that  Lady  Highgate  was  not  much 
happier  than  the  luckless  Lady  Clara  Newcome  had  been, 
Ethel's  dread  was  lest  Sir  Barnes  should  marry  again,  and  by 
introducmg  a  new  mistress  into  his  house  should  deprive  her 
of  the  care  of  her  children. 

Miss  Newcome  judged  her  brother  rightly  in  that  he  would 
try  to  marry,  but  a  noble  young  lady  to  whom  he  offered  him- 
self rejected  him,  to  his  surprise  and  indignation,  for  a  beg- 
garly clergyman  with  a  small  living,  on  which  she  elected  to 
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itarve ;  and  the  wealthy  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  manu- 
acturer  whom  he  next  proposed  to  honour  with  his  gracious 
land,  fled  from  him  with  horror  to  the  arms  of  her  father, 
wrondering  how  such  a  man  as  that  should  ever  dare  to  pro- 
pose marriage  to  an  honest  girl.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  was 
much  surprised  at  this  outbreak  of  anger ;  he  thought  himself 
ft  very  ill-used  and  unfortunate  man,  a  victim  of  most  cruel 
persecutions,  which  we  may  be  sure  did  not  improve  his  tem- 
per or  tend  to  the  happiness  of  his  circle  at  home.  Peevish- 
ness and  selfish  rage,  quarrels  with  servants  and  governesses, 
and  other  domestic  disquiet,  Ethel  had  of  course  to  bear  from 
her  brother,  but  not  actual  personal  ill-usage.  The  fiery 
temper  of  former  days  was  subdued  in  her,  but  the  haughty 
resolution  remained  which  was  more  than  a  match  for  her 
brother's  cowardly  tyranny ;  besides,  she  was  the  mistress  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  by  many  wily  hints  and  piteous 
appeals  to  his  sister  Sir  Barnes  sought  to  secure  this  desirable 
sum  of  money  for  his  poor  dear  unfortunate  children. 

He  professed  to  think  that  she  was  ruining  herself  for  her 
younger  brothers,  whose  expenses  the  young  lady  was  defray- 
ing, this  one  at  college,  that  in  the  army,  and  whose  mainten- 
ance he  thought  might  be  amply  defrayed  out  of  their  own 
little  fortunes  and  his  mother's  jointure :  and,  by  ingeniously 
proving  that  a  vast  number  of  his  household  expenses  were  per- 
sonal to  Miss  Newcome  and  would  never  have  been  incurred 
but  for  her  residence  in  his  house,  he  subtracted  for  his  own 
benefit  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  income.  Thus  the 
carriage-horses  were  hers,  for  what  need  had  he,  a  miserable 
bachelor,  of  anything  more  than  a  riding- horse  and  brougham? 
A  certain  number  of  the  domestics  were  hers,  and  as  he  could 
get  no  scoundrel  of  his  own  to  stay  with  him,  he  took  Miss 
Newcome's  servants.  He  would  have  had  her  pay  the  coals 
which  burned  in  his  grate,  and  the  taxes  due  to  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen;  but  in  truth  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  her 
domestic  bounties  and  her  charities  roimd  about  Newcome, 
which  daily  increased  as  she  became  acquainted  with  her  indi- 
gent neighbours,  Miss  Ethel,  the  heiress,  was  as  poor  as  many 
poorer  persons. 

Her  charities  increased  daily  with  her  means  of  knowing 
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the  people  round  about  her.  She  gave  much  time  to  them 
and  thought;  visited  from  house  to  house,  without  ostentation; 
was  awe-stricken  by  that  spectacle  of  the  poverty  which  we 
have  with  us  always,  of  which  the  sight  rebukes  our  selfish 
gi'iefs  into  silence,  the  thought  compels  us  to  charity,  humiUty, 
and  devotion.  The  priests  of  our  various  creeds,  who  elsewhere 
are  doing  battle  together  continually,  lay  4own  their  arms  in 
its  presence  and  kneel  before  it;  subjugated  by  that  over- 
powering master.  Death,  never  dying  out;  hunger  always 
crying ;  and  children  born  to  it  day  after  day, — our  yonnj; 
London  lady,  flying  from  the  splendours  and  follies  in  which 
her  life  had  been  passed,  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  these; 
threading  darkling  alleys  which  swarmed  with  wretched  life; 
sitting  by  naked  beds,  whither  by  God's  blessing  she  was  some- 
times enabled  to  carry  a  little  comfort  and  consolation;  or 
whence  she  came  heart-stricken  by  the  overpowering  misery, 
or  touched  by  the  patient  resignation  of  the  new  friends  to 
whom  fate  had  directed  her.  And  here  she  met  the  priest  up- 
on his  shrift,  the  homely  missionary  bearing  his  words  of  con- 
solation, the  quiet  curate  pacing  his  round,  and  was  known  to 
all  these,  and  enabled  now  and  again  to  help  their  people  in 
trouble.  "  Oh  !  what  good  there  is  in  this  woman  !  "  my  wife 
would  say  to  me  as  she  laid  one  of  Miss  Ethel's  letters  aside; 
**who  would  have  thought  this  was  the  girl  of  your  glaring 
London  ball-room  ?  If  she  has  had  grief  to  bear,  how  it  has 
chastened  and  improved  her!  " 

And  now  I  have  to  confess  that  all  this  time,  whilst  Ethel 
Newxome  has  been  growing  in  grace  with  my  wife^  poor  Clive 
has  been  lapsing  sadly  out  of  favour.  She  has  no  patience 
with  Clive.  She  drubs  her  little  foot  when  his  name  is  men- 
tioned, and  turns  the  subject.  Whither  are  all  the  tears  and 
pities  fled  now?  Mrs.  Laura  has  transferred  all  h|t  regard  to 
Ethel,  and  when  that  lady's  ex-suitor  writes  to  his  old  friend, 
or  other  news  is  had  of  him,  Laura  flies  out  in  her  usual 
tirades  agamst  the  world,  the  horrid  wicked  selfish  world, 
which  spoils  everybody  who  comes  near  it.  WTiat  has  Clive 
done,  in  vain  his  apologist  asks,  that  an  old  friend  should  In* 
so  angry  with  him  ? 

She  is  not  angry  with  him — not  she.     She  only  does  not 
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Mure  about  him.  She  wishes  him  no  manner  of  harm— not  the 
least, — only  she  has  lost  all  interest  in  him.  And  the  Colonel 
boo,  the  poor  good  old  Colonel,  was  actually  in  Mrs.  Penden- 
nis's  black  books,  and  when  he  sent  her  the  Brussels  veil  which 
we  have  heard  of,  she  did  not  think  it  was  a  bargain  at  all — 
not  particularly  pretty;  in  fact,  rather  dear  at  the  money. 
When  we  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  in  London,  whither 
they  came  a  few  months  after  their  marriage,  and  where  Eosey 
ap]!)eared  as  pretty,  happy,  good-humoured  a  little  blushing 
bride  as  eyes  need  behold,  Mrs.  Pendennis's  reception  of  her 
was  quite  a  curiosity  of  decorum.  "  I  not  receive  her  well !  " 
cried  Laura ;  **  how  on  earth  would  you  have  me  receive  her? 
I  talked  to  her  about  everything,  and  she  only  answered  yes 
or  no.  I  showed  her  the  children,  and  she  did  not  seem  to 
care.  Her  only  conversation  was  about  millinery  and  Brussels 
l)alls,  and  about  her  dress  at  the  Drawing-room.  The  Draw- 
ing-room !     What  business  has  she  with  such  follies  ?  ** 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Drawing-room  was  Tom  Newcome's 
affair,  not  his  son's,  who  was  heartily  ashamed  of  the  figure 
he  cut  in  that  astounding  costume,  which  English  private 
gentlemen  are  made  to  sport  when  they  bend  the  knee  before 
their  Gracious  Sovereign. 

Warrington  roasted  poor  Clive  upon  the  occasion,  and  com- 
plimented him  with  his  usual  gravity,  until  the  young  fellow 
blushed,  and  his  father  somewhat  testily  signified  to  our  friend 
that  his  irony  was  not  agreeable.  "I  suppose,"  says  the 
Colonel,  with  great  hauteur,  **  that  there  is  nothing  ridiculous 
in  an  English  gentleman  entertaining  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
testifying  his  respect  to  his  Queen :  and  I  presume  that  Her 
Majesty  knows  best,  and  has  a  right  to  order  in  what  dress 
her  subjects  shall  appear  before  her;  and  I  don't  think  it's 
kind  of  you^^George,  I  say,  I  don't  think  it's  kind  of  you  to 
quiz  my  boy  for  doing  his  duty  to  his  Queen  and  to  his  father 
too,  sir, — for  it  was  at  my  request  that  Clive  went— and  we 
went  together,  sir,  to  the  Levee  and  then  to  the  Drawing-room 
afterwards  with  Eosey,  who  was  presented  by  the  lady  of  my 
old  friend,  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  a  lady  of  rank  herself,  and 
the  wife  of  as  brave  an  oflBcer  as  ever  drew  a  sword." 

Warrington  stammered  an  apology  for  his  levity,  but  no 
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expliinations  were  satisfactory,  and  it  was  clear  that  George 
had  wounded  the  feehngs  of  our  dear  simple  old  friend. 

After  Clive's  marriage,  which  was  performed  at  Brussels, 
Uncle  James  and  the  lady,  his  sister,  whom  we  have  some- 
times flippantly  ventured  to  call  the  Campaigner,  went  off  to 
perform  that  journey  to  Scotland  which  James  had  meditated 
for  ten  years  past ;  and,  now  little  Rosey  was  made  happy  for 
life,  to  renew  acquaintance  with  little  Josey.  The  Colonel 
and  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  came  to  London,  not  to  the 
bachelor  quarters,  where  we  have  seen  them,  but  to  an  hotels 
which  they  occupied  until  their  new  house  could  be  pro\'idtd 
for  them,  a  sumptuous  mansion  in  the  Tyburnian  district,  aud 
one  which  became  i)eople  of  their  station. 

We  have  been  informed  already  what  the  Colonel's  income 
was,  and  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  it  was  very 
considerable.  The  simjJe  gentleman  who  would  dine  off  a 
crust,  and  wear  a  coat  for  ten  years,  desired  that  his  childnii 
should  have  the  best  of  everything :  ordered  about  upholster- 
ers, painters,  carriage-makers,  in  his  splendid  Indian  way; 
jn-esented  pretty  Eosey  with  brilliant  jewels  for  her  introduc- 
tion at  Court,  and  was  made  ha^^py  by  the  sight  of  the  bloom- 
ing young  creature  decked  in  these  magnificences,  and  ad- 
mired by  all  his  little  circle.  The  old  boys,  the  old  generals, 
the  old  colonels,  the  old  qui-his  from  the  club,  came  and  paid 
her  their  homage;  the  directors'  ladies  and  the  generals'  ladies 
called  upon  her,  and  feasted  her  at  vast  banquets  served  on 
sumptuous  plate.  Newcome  purchased  plate  and  gave  ban- 
(juets  in  return  for  these  hospitalities.  Mrs.  Clive  had  a  neat 
close  carriage  for  evenings,  and  a  splendid  barouche  to  drive 
in  the  Park.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  this  equipage  at  four 
o'clock  of  an  afternoon,  driving  up  to  Bays's,  with  Rosey  most 
gorgeously  attired  reclining  within ;  and  to  behold  the  stately 
grace  of  the  old  gentleman  as  he  stepped  out  to  welcome  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  the  bow  he  made  before  he  entered  lur 
carriage.  Then  they  would  drive  round  the  Park  ;  round  and 
round  and  round ;  and  the  old  generals,  and  the  old  colonels, 
and  old  fogeys,  and  their  ladies  and  daughters,  would  nod  and 
smile  out  of  the'xr  carriages  as  they  crossed  ea<5h  other  upon 
this  charming  career  of  pleasure. 
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I  confess  that  a  dinner  at  the  Colonel's,  now  he  appeared 
in  all  his  magniiicence,  was  awfully  slow.  No  peaches  could 
look  fresher  than  Eosey's  cheeks, — no  damask  was  fairer  than 
her  pretty  little  shoulders.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  could  be  hap- 
pier than  she,  but  she  did  not  impart  her  happiness  to  her 
friends ;  and  replied  chiefly  by  smiles  to  the  conversation  of 
the  gentlemen  at  her  side.  It  is  true  that  these  were  for  the 
most  part  elderly  dignitaries,  distinguished  military  officers 
with  blue-black  whiskers,  retired  old  Indian  judges,  and  the 
like,  occupied  with  their  victuals,  and  generally  careless  to 
please.  But  that  solemn  happiness  of  the  Colonel,  who  shall 
depict  it? — that  look  of  affection  with  which  he  greeted  his 
daughter  as  she  entered,  flounced  to  the  waist,  twinkling  with 
innimierable  jewels,  holding  a  dainty  pocket-handkerchief, 
with  smiling  eyes,  dimpled  cheeks,  and  golden  ringlets !  He 
would  take  her  hand,  or  follow  her  about  from  group  to  group, 
exchanging  precious  observations  about  the  weather,  the  Park, 
the  Exhibition,  nay,  the  Opera,  for  the  old  man  actually  went 
to  the  Opera  with  his  Uttle  girl,  and  solemnly  snoozed  by  her 
side  in  a  white  waistcoat. 

Very  likely  this  was  the  happiest  period  of  Thomas  New- 
come's  life.  No  woman  (save  one  perhaps  fifty  years  ago)  had 
ever  seemed  so  fond  of  him  as  that  little  girl.  What  pride  he 
had  in  her,  and  what  care  he  took  of  her !  If  she  was  a  little 
ailing,  what  anxiety  and  hurrying  for  doctors !  What  droll 
letters  came  from  James  Binnie,  and  how  they  laughed  over 
them;  with  what  respectful  attention  he  acquainted  Mrs.  Mack 
with  everything  that  took  place ;  with  what  enthusiasm  that 
Campaigner  replied !  Josey's  husband  called  a  special  bless- 
ing upon  his  head  in  the  church  at  Musselburgh ;  and  little 
Jo  herself  sent  a  tinful  of  Scotch  bun  to  her  darling  sister, 
with  a  request  from  her  husband  that  he  might  have  a  few 
shares  in  the  famous  Indian  Company. 

The  Company  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  as  you 
may  suppose,  when  one  of  its  directors,  who  at  the  same  time 
was  one  of  the  honestest  men  alive,  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  Jive  in  the  splendour  in  which  we  now  beheld  him.  Many 
wealthy  City  men  did  homage  to  him.  His  brother  Hobson, 
though  the  Colonel  had  quarrelled  with  the  chief  of  the  firm, 
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yet  remained  on  amicable  terms  with  Thomas  Newcome,  and 
shared  and  returned  his  banquets  for  a  while.  Charles  Honey- 
man,  we  may  be  sure,  was  present  at  many  of  them,  and 
smirked  a  blessing  over  the  plenteous  meal.  The  Colonel's  in- 
fluence was  such  with  Mr.  Sherrick  that  he  pleaded  Charles's 
cause  with  that  gentleman,  and  actually  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination  that  little  love-aflfair  in  which  we  have  seen 
Miss  Sherrick  and  Charles  engaged.  Mr.  Sherrick  was  not 
disposed  to  part  with  much  money  during  his  Kfetime— indeed 
he  proved  to  Colonel  Newcome  that  he  was  not  so  rich  as  the 
world  supposed  him.  But  by  the  Colonel's  interest,  the  chap- 
laincy of  Bogglywallah  was  procm*ed  for  the  Rev.  C.  Honey- 
man,  who  now  forms  the  delight  of  that  flourishing  station. 

All  this  while  we  have  said  little  alK)ut  Clive,  who  in  truth 
was  somehow  in  the  background  in  this  flourishing  Newcome 
grouj).  To  please  the  l)est  father  in  the  world ;  the  kindest 
old  friend  who  endowed  his  niece  with  the  best  part  of  his 
savings ;  to  settle  that  question  about  marriage  and  have  an 
end  of  it, — Clive  Newcome  had  taken  a  pretty  and  fond  young 
girl,  who  respected  and  admired  him  beyond  all  men,  and  who 
heartily  desired  to  make  him  happy.  To  do  as  much  would 
not  his  father  have  stripped  his  coat  from  his  back, — have  put 
his  head  under  Juggernaut's  chariot-wheel — have  sacrificed 
any  ease,  comfort,  or  pleasure  for  the  youngster's  benefit? 
One  great  passion  he  had  had  and  closed  the  account  of  it :  a 
worldly  aml)itious  girl — how  foolishly  worshipped  and  passion- 
ately l>eloved  no  matter — had  j^layed  with  him  for  years ;  had 
flung  him  away  when  a  dissolute  suitor  with  a  great  fortune 
and  title  had  offered  himself.  Was  he  to  whine  and  despair 
because  a  jilt  had  fooled  him  ?  He  had  too  much  pride  and 
courage  for  any  such  submission ;  he  would  accept  the  lot  in 
life  which  was  offered  to  him,  no  undesirable  one  surely ;  he 
would  fulfil  the  wish  of  his  father's  heart,  and  cheer  his  kind 
declining  years.  In  this  way  the  marriage  was  brought  about. 
It  was  but  a  whisper  to  Eosey  in  the  drawing-room,  a  start 
and  a  blush  from  the  little  girl  as  he  took  the  little  willing 
hand,  a  kiss  for  her  from  her  delighted  old  father-in-law,  a 
twinkle  in  good  old  James's  eyes,  and  double  embrace  from  the 
Campaigner  as  she  stood  over  them  in  a  benedictory  attitude, — 
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expressing  her  surprise  at  an  event  for  which  she  had  been 
jockeying  ever  since  she  set  eyes  on  young  Newcome;  and 
calling  upon  Heaven  to  bless  her  children.  So,  as  a  good  thing 
when  it  is  to  be  done  had  best  be  done  quickly,  these  worthy 
folks  went  off  almost  straightway  to  a  clergyman,  and  were 
married  out  of  hand — to  the  astonishment  of  Captains  Hoby 
and  Goby  when  they  came  to  hear  of  the  event.  Well,  my 
gallant  young  painter  and  friend  of  my  boyhood  !  if  my  wife 
chooses  to  be  angry  at  your  marriage,  shall  her  husband  not 
wish  you  happy?  Suppose  we  had  married  our  first  loves, 
others  of  us,  were  we  the  happier  now  ?  Ask  Mr.  Pendennis, 
who  sulked  in  his  tents  when  his  Costigan,  his  Briseis,  was 
ravished  from  him.  Ask  poor  George  Warrington,  who  had 
his  own  way.  Heaven  help  him  !  There  was  no  need  why  Clive 
should  turn  monk  because  number  one  refused  him ;  and,  that 
charmer  removed,  why  he  should  not  take  to  his  heart  number 
two.  I  am  boimd  to  say,  that  when  I  expressed  these  opinions 
to  Mrs.  Laura,  she  was  more  angi-y  and  provoked  than  ever. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  a  simple  soul  as  Thomas  New- 
come  to  see  but  one  side  of  a  question,  and  having  once  fixed 
Ethel's  worldliness  in  his  mind,  and  her  brother's  treason,  to 
allow  no  argument  of  advocates  of  the  other  side  to  shake  his 
displeasure.  Hence  the  one  or  two  appeals  which  Laura  ven- 
tured to  make  on  behalf  of  her  friend  were  checked  by  the 
good  Colonel  with  a  stern  negation.  If  Ethel  was  not  guiltless, 
she  could  not  make  him  see  at  least  that  she  was  not  gmlty. 
He  dashed  away  all  excuses  and  palliations.  Exasperated  as 
he  was,  he  persisted  in  regarding  the  poor  girl's  conduct  in  its 
most  unfavourable  light.  "  Sbe  was  rejected,  and  deservedly 
rejected,  by  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh,"  he  broke  out  to  me 
once,  who  was  not  indeed  authorised  to  tell  all  I  knew  regard- 
ing the  story :  **  the  whole  town  knows  it ;  all  the  clubs  ring 
with  it.  I  blush,  sir,  to  think  that  my  brother's  child  should 
have  brought  such  a  stain  upon  our  name."  In  vain  I  told 
him  that  my  wife,  who  knew  all  the  circumstances  much  bet- 
ter, judged  Miss  Newcome  far  more  favourably,  and  indeed 
greatly  esteemed  and  loved  her.  "  Pshaw !  sir,"  breaks  out 
the  indignant  Colonel,  "  your  wife  is  an  innocent  creature,  who 
does  not  know  the  world  as  we  men  of  experience  do, — as  I  do, 
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sir ;  "  and  would  have  no  more  of  the  discussion.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  there  was  a  coohiess  between  my  old  friend's 
father  and  us. 

As  for  Barnes  Newcome,  we  gave  up  that  worthy,  and  the 
Colonel  showed  him  no  mercy.  He  recalled  words  used  by 
Warrington,  which  I  have  recorded  in  a  former  page,  and  vowed 
that  he  only  watched  for  an  opix)rtunity  to  crush  the  mL^ral)le 
rei)tile.  He  hated  Barnes  as  a  loathsome  traitor,  coward,  and 
criminal ;  he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion :  and  Clive,  with 
the  remembrance  of  former  injuries,  of  dreadful  heartpangs; 
the  inheritor  of  his  father's  Wood,  his  honesty  of  nature,  and 
his  impetuous  enmity  against  wrong ;  shared  to  the  full  his 
sire's  antipathy  against  his  cousin,  and  publicly  expressed  his 
scorn  and  contempt  for  him.  About  Ethel  he  would  not  speak. 
**  Perhaps  what  you  say.  Pen,  is  true/'  he  said.  "  I  hope  it  is. 
Pray  God  it  is."  But  his  quivering  lips  and  fierce  counten- 
ance, when  her  name  was  mentioned  or  her  defence  attempted, 
showed  that  he  too  had  come  to  think  ill  of  her.  "  As  for  her 
brother,  as  for  that  scoundrel,"  he  would  say,  clenching  his 
fist,  **  if  ever  I  can  punish  him  I  will.  I  shouldn't  have  the 
soul  of  a  dog,  if  ever  I  forgot  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done 
me  by  that  vagabond.  Forgiveness  ?  Pshaw  !  Are  you  dan- 
gling to  sermons,  Pen,  at  your  wife's  leading-strmgs  ?  Are  yon 
preachmg  that  cant  ?  There  are  some  injm-ies  that  no  houe>t 
man  should  forgive,  and  I  shall  be  a  rogue  on  the  day  I  shake 
hands  with  that  villain." 

"Clive  has  adopted  the  L'oquois  ethics,"  says  George 
Warrington,  smoking  his  pipe  sententiously,  "rather  than 
those  which  are  at  i)resent  received  among  us.  I  am  not  sure 
that  something  is  not  to  be  said,  as  against  the  Eastern,  upon 
the  Western,  or  Tomahawk,  or  Ojibbeway  side  of  the  question. 
I  should  not  like,"  he  added,  "  to  be  in  a  vendetta  or  feud,  and 
to  have  you,  Clive,  and  the  old  Colonel  engaged  against  me." 

"  I  would  rather,"  I  said,  "  for  my  part,  have  half-a-dozen 
such  enemies  as  Clive  and  the  Colonel,  than  one  like  Barnes. 
You  never  know  where  or  when  that  villain  may  hit  you." 
And  before  a  very  short  period  was  over.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome, 
Bart.,  hit  his  two  hostile  kinsmen  such  a  blow  as  one  might 
expect  from  such  a  quarter. 
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UBS.    CLIYE   AT    HOME. 

CLIVE  and  hia 
father  did  not 
think  fit  to  con- 
ceal their  opin- 
ions regarding 
their  kinsman, 
Barnes  New- 
come,  and  ut- 
tered them  in 
many  public 
places  when 
Sir      Barnes's 

conduct  was  brought  into  question,  we  may  be  sure  that  their 
talk  came  to  the  Baronet's  ears,  and  did  not  improve  his 
already  angry  feeling  towards  those  gentlemen.  For  awhile 
they  had  the  best  of  the  attack.  The  Colonel  routed  Barnes 
out  of  his  accustomed  club  at  Bays's ;  where  also  the  gallant 
Sir  Thomas  de  Boots  expressed  himself  pretty  openly  with  respect 
to  the  poor  Baronet's  want  of  courage :  the  Colonel  had  bullied 
and  browbeaten  Barnes  in  the  parlour  of  his  own  bank,  and 
the  story  was  naturally  well  known  in  the  City  ;  where  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  pleasant  for  Sir  Barnes,  as  he  walked  to  'Change, 
to  meet  sometimes  the  scowls  of  the  angry  man  of  war,  his 
ancle,  striding  down  to  the  offices  of  the  Bundelcund  Bank, 
and  armed  with  that  terrible  bamboo  cane. 

But  though  his  wife  had  undeniably  run  away  after  noto- 
rious ill-treatment  &om  her  husband;  though  he  had  shown 
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two  white  feathers  in  those  unpleasant  little  aflfairs  with  his 
unclfe  and  cousin ;  though  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  was  certainly 
neither  amiable  nor  popular  in  the  City  of  London,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  most  intelligent  man  of  business  still  stood ;  the 
credit  of  his  house  was  deservedly  high,  and  i)eople  banked 
w^th  him,  and  traded  with  him,  in  spite  of  faithless  wives  and 
hostile  colonels. 

When  the  outbreak  between  Colonel  Newcome  and  his 
nephew  took  place,  it  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hobson 
Newcome,  the  other  partner  of  the  firm  of  Hobson  Brothers, 
waited  upon  Colonel  Newcome,  as  one  of  the  principal  English 
dh'ectors  of  the  B.  B.  C,  and  hoped  that  although  private 
JiflFerences  would,  of  course,  obUge  Thomas  Newcome  to  cease 
all  personal  deaUngs  with  the  bank  of  Hobson,  the  afiiairs  of 
the  company  in  which  he  was  interested  ought  not  to  suffer 
on  this  account ;  and  that  the  Indian  firm  should  continue 
dealing  with  Hobsons  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  Mr. 
Hobson  Newcome  represented  to  the  Colonel,  in  his  joUy  frank 
way,  that  whatever  happened  between  the  latter  and  his  nephew 
Barnes,  Thomas  Newcome  had  still  one  friend  in  the  bouse; 
that  the  transactions  between  it  and  the  Indian  Company  were 
mutually  advantageous ;  finally,  that  the  manager  of  the  Indian 
bank  might  continue  to  do  business  with  Hobsons  as  before. 
So  the  B.  B.  C.  sent  its  consignments  to  Hobson  Brothers,  and 
drew  its  bills,  which  were  duly  honoured  by  that  firm. 

More  than  one  of  Colonel  Newcome's  City  acquaintances, 
among  them  his  agent,  Mr.  Jolly,  and  his  ingenuous  friend, 
Mr.  Sherrick,  especially,  hinted  to  Thomas  Newcome  to  be 
very  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  Hobson  Brothers,  and  keep 
a  special  care  lest  that  house  should  play  him  an  e\'il  turn. 
They  both  told  him  that  Barnes  Newcome  had  said  more  than 
once,  in  answer  to  reports  of  the  Colonel's  own  speeches  against 
Barnes,  **  I  know  that  hot-headed,  blundering  Indian  uncle  of 
mine  is  furious  against  me,  on  accoimt  of  an  absurd  private 
affair  and  misunderstanding,  which  he  is  too  obstinate  to  see 
in  the  proper  light.  "WTiat  is  my  return  for  the  abuse  and  rant 
which  he  lavishes  against  me  ?  I  cannot  forget  that  he  is  my 
grandfather's  son,  an  old  man,  utterly  ignorant  both  of  society 
and  business  here ;  and  as  he  is  interested  in  this  Indian  Bank- 
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g  Company,  which  must  be  preciously  conducted  when  it  ap- 
»inted  him  as  the  guardian  and  overseer  of  its  affairs  in  Eng- 
nd,  I  do  my  very  best  to  serve  the  Company,  and  I  can  tell 
»u,  its  blundering,  muddle-headed  managers,  black  and  white, 
ee  no  little  to  the  assistance  which  they  have  had  from  our 
)use.  If  they  don't  like  us,  why  do  they  go  on  deaUng  with 
;?  We  don't  want  them  and  their  bills.  We  were  a  leading 
)use  fifty  years  before  they  were  born,  and  shall  continue  to 
\  so  long  affcer  they  come  to  an  end."  Such  was  Barnes's  case, 
.  stated  by  himself.  It  was  not  a  very  bad  one,  or  very  un- 
irly  stated,  considering  the  advocate.  I  believe  he  has  always 
irsisted  in  thinking  that  he  never  did  his  uncle  any  wrong. 

Mr.  Jolly  and  Mr.  Sherrick,  then,  both  entreated  Thomas 
2Wcome  to  use  his  best  endeavours,  and  bring  the  connection 

the  B.  B.  C.  and  Hobson  Brothers  to  a  speedy  end.  But 
>lly  was  an  interested  party ;  he  and  his  friends  would  have 
id  the  agency  of  the  B.  B.  C,  and  the  profits  thereof,  which 
obsons  had  taken  from  them.  Mr.  Sherrick  was  an  out- 
le  practitioner,  a  guerilla  amongst  regular  merchants.  The 
inions  of  one  and  the  other,  though  submitted  by  Thomas 
jwcome  duly  to  his  co-partners,  the  managers  and  London 
ard  of  directors  of  the  Bundelcund  Banking  Company,  were 
erruled  by  that  assembly. 

They  had  their  establishment  and  apartments  in  the 
ty;  they  had  their  clerks  and  messengers,  their  managers' 
om  and  board-room,  their  meetings,  where  no  doubt  great 
lantities  of  letters  were  read,  vast  ledgers  produced ;  where 
)m  Newcome  was  voted  into  the  chair,  and  voted  out  with 
anks;  where  speeches  were  made,  and  the  affairs  of  the 

B.  C.  properly  discussed.  These  subjects  are  mysterious, 
nifying,  unknown  to  me.  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  them, 
•ed  Bayham,  I  remember,  used  to  be  great  in  his  knowledge 
the  affairs  of  the  Bundelcund  Banking  Company.  He  talked 

cotton,  wool,  copper,  opium,  indigo,  Singapore,  Manilla, 
lina,  Calcutta,  Australia,  with  prodigious  eloquence  and 
lency.  His  conversation  was  about  millions.  The  most  as- 
anding  paragraphs  used  to  appear  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette 
garding  the  annual  dinner  at  Blackwall,  which  the  directors 
ve,  and  to  which  he,  and  George,  and  I,  as  friends  of  the 
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■court,  were  invited.  Wliat  orations  were  littered,  what  flowing 
bumpers  emptied  in  the  praise  of  this  great  Company ;  what 
quantities  of  turtle  and  punch  did  Fred  devour  at  its  expense! 
Colonel  Newcome  was  the  kindly  old  chairman  at  these  ban- 
quets ;  the  Prince,  his  son,  taking  but  a  modest  part  in  the 
-ceremonies,  and  sitting  with  us,  his  old  cronies. 

All  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  board,  all  those  with 
whom  the  B.  B.  C.  traded  in  London,  paid  Thomas  Newcome 
extraordinary  respect.  His  character  for  wealth  was  deservedly 
^reat,  and  of  course  multiplied  by  the  tongue  of  Bumour. 
F.  B.  knew  to  a  few  millions  of  rupees,  more  or  less,  what  the 
Colonel  possessed,  and  what  CUve  would  inherit.  Thomas  New- 
come's  distinguished  military  services,  his  high  bearing,  lofty 
courtesy,  simple  but  touching  garrulity, — for  the  honest  man 
talked  much  more  now  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
former  days,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the  flattery  which  his 
wealth  brought  him ; — his  reputation  as  a  keen  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  had  made  his  own  fortune  by  operations  equaUy 
prudent  and  spirited,  and  who  might  make  the  fortunes  of 
hundreds  of  other  people,  brought  the  worthy  Colonel  a  num- 
ber of  friends,  and  I  promise  you  that  the  loudest  huzzahs 
greeted  his  health  when  it  was  proposed  at  the  Blackwall 
dinners.  At  the  second  annual  dinner  after  Clive's  marriage 
some  friends  presented  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  with  a  fine  testi- 
monial. There  was  a  superb  silver  cocoanut-tree,  whereof 
the  loaves  were  dexterously  arranged  for  holding  candles  and 
pickles ;  under  the  cocoanut  was  an  Indian  prince  on  a  camel 
giving  his  hand  to  a  cavalry  oflBcer  on  horseback ;  a  howitzer, 
a  plough,  a  loom,  a  bale  of  cotton  on  which  were  the  East 
India  Company's  arms ;  a  Brahmin,  Britannia,  and  Commerce 
vnth  a  cornucopia,  were  grouped  round  the  principal  figures : 
and  if  you  would  see  a  noble  account  of  this  chaste  and  ele- 
gant specimen  of  British  art,  you  are  referred  to  the  pages  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  that  year,  as  well  as  to  Fred  Bayham's 
noble  speech  in  the  course  of  the  evening  when  it  was  ex- 
hibited. The  East  and  its  wars  and  its  heroes,  Assaye  and 
Seringapatam  ("  and  Lord  Lake  and  Laswaree  too,"  calls  out 
the  Colonel,  greatly  elated),  tiger-hunting,  palanquins,  Jugger- 
naut, elephants,  the  burning  of  widows — all  passed  before  us 
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in  F.  B.'s  splendid  oration.  He  spoke  of  the  products  of  the 
Indian  forest,  the  palm-tree,  the  cocoanut-tree,  the  banyan- 
tree.  Palms  the  Colonel  had  already  brought  back  with  him, — 
the  palms  of  valour,  won  in  the  field  of  war  (cheers).  Cocoa- 
nut-trees  he  had  never  seen,  though  he  had  heard  wonders 
related  regarding  the  milky  contents  of  their  fruit.  Here  at 
any  rate  was  one  tree  of  the  kind,  under  the  branches  of  which 
he  humbly  trusted  often  to  repose — and,  if  he  might  be  so  bold 
as  to  carry  on  the  Eastern  metaphor,  he  wQuld  say,  knowing 
the  excellence  of  the  Colonel's  claret  and  the  splendour  of  his 
hospitaUty,  that  he  would  prefer  a  cocoanut  day  at  the  Colo- 
nel's to  a  banyan  day  anywhere  else.  Whilst  F.  B.'s  speech 
went  on,  I  remember  J.  J.  eyeing  the  trophy,  and  the  queer 
expression  of  his  shrewd  face.  The  health  of  British  Artists 
was  drunk  a  jyropos  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  their  skill, 
and  poor  J.  J.  Ridley,  Esquire,  A.R.A.,  had  scarce  a  word  to 
say  in  return.  He  and  Clive  sat  by  one  another,  the  latter 
very  silent  and  gloomy.  When  J.  J.  and  I  met  in  the  w^orld, 
we  talked  about  our  friend,  and  it  was  easy  for  both  of  us  to 
see  that  neither  was  satisfied  with  Clive's  condition. 

The  fine  house  in  Tyburnia  was  completed  by  this  time,  as 
gorgeous  as  money  could  make  it.  How  diflFerent  it  was  from 
the  old  Fitzroy  Square  mansion  with  its  ramshackle  furniture, 
and  spoils  of  brokers'  shops,  and  Tottenham-court  Road  odds 
and  ends !  An  Oxford  Street  upholsterer  had  been  let  loose 
in  the  yet  virgin  chambers;  and  that  inventive  genius  had 
decorated  them  with  all  the  wonders  his  fancy  could  devise. 
Eoses  and  Cupids  quivered  on  the  ceilings,  up  to  which  golden 
arabesques  crawled  from  the  walls;  your  face  (handsome  or 
otherwise)  was  reflected  by  countless  looking-glasses,  so  mul- 
tiplied and  arranged  as,  as  it  were,  to  carry  you  into  the  next 
street.  You  trod  on  velvet,  pausing  with  respect  in  the  centre 
of  the  carpet,  where's  Eosey's  cipher  was  worked  in  the  sweet 
flowers  which  bear  her  name.  What  delightful  crooked  legs 
the  chairs  had !  What  corner-cupboards  there  were  filled  with 
Dresden  gimcracks,  which  it  was  a  part  of  this  Uttle  woman's 
business  in  Ufe  to  purchase !  What  etageres,  and  bonbon- 
nitres,  and  chiffonnieres !  What  awfully  bad  pastels  there 
were  on  the  waJls!  What  frightful  Boucher  and  Lancret 
VOL.  n.  T  T  •  6 
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shepherds  and  shepherdesses  leered  over  tlie  portieres !  What 
velvet-bound  volumes,  mother-of-pearl  albums,  inkstands  re- 
presenting beasts  of  the  field,  prie-dieu  chairs,  and  wonderful 
knicknacks  I  can  recollect !  There  was  the  most  magnificent 
piano,  though  Rosey  seldom  sang  any  of  her  six  songs  now  ; 
and  when  she  kept  her  couch  at  a  certain  most  interesting 
period,  the  good  Colonel,  ever  anxious  to  procure  amusement 
for  his  darling,  asked  whether  she  would  not  like  a  barrel- 
organ  grinding  fifty  or  sixty  favourite  pieces,  which  a  bearer 
could  turn  ?  And  he  mentioned  how  Windus,  of  their  regi- 
ment, who  loved  music  exceedingly,  had  a  very  fine  instrument 
of  this  kind  out  to  Barrackpore  in  the  year  1810,  and  relays 
of  barrels  by  each  ship  with  all  the  new  tunes  from  Europe. 
The  Testimonial  took  its  place  in  the  centre  of  Mrs.  Clive's 
table,  surrounded  by  satellites  of  plate.  The  delectable  parties 
were  constantly  gathered  together,  the  grand  barouche  rolling 
in  the  Park,  or  stopping  at  the  principal  shops.  Little  Eosey 
bloomed  in  millinery,  and  was  still  the  smiling  little  pet  of  her 
father-in-law,  and  poor  Clive,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  splen- 
dours, was  gaunt,  and  sad,  and  silent ;  listless  at  most  times, 
bitter  and  savage  at  others,  pleased  only  when  he  was  out  of 
the  society  which  bored  him,  and  in  the  company  of  George 
and  J.  J.,  the  simple  friends  of  his  youth. 

His  careworn  look  and  altered  appearance  mollified  my  wife 
towards  him — who  had  almost  taken  him  again  into  favour. 
But  she  did  not  care  for  Mrs.  Clive,  and  the  Colonel,  some- 
how, gi'ew  cool  towards  us,  and  began  to  look  askance  upon 
the  little  band  of  Clive's  friends.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were 
two  parties  in  the  house.  There  was  Clive's  set — J.  J.,  the 
shrewd  silent  little  painter ;  Warrington,  the  cynic ;  and  the 
author  of  the  present  biography,  who  was,  I  believe,  supposed 
to  give  himself  contemptuous  airs,  and  to  have  become  very 
high  and  mighty  since  his  marriage.  Then  there  was  the 
great,  numerous,  and  eminently  respectable  set,  whose  names 
were  all  registered  in  little  Eosey's  little  \i6iting-book,  and  to 
whose  houses  she  (bove  round,  duly  delivering  the  cards  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  and  Colonel  Newcome ;  the  Generals 
and  Colonels,  the  Judges  and  the  Fogeys.  The  only  man  who 
kept  well  with  both  sides  of  the  house  was  F.  Bayham,  Esq., 
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who,  having  got  into  clover,  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  welcome  pasture ;  who  really  loved  Clive  and  the  Colonel 
too,  and  had  a  hundred  pleasant  things  and  funny  stories  (the 
droll  odd  creature !)  to  tell  to  the  little  lady  for  whom  we 
others  could  scarcely  find  a  word.  The  old  friends  of  the 
student  days  were  not  forgotten,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  get 
on  in  the  new  house.  The  Misses  Gandish  came  to  one  of 
Mrs.  Olive's  balls,  still  in  blue  crape,  still  with  ringlets  on 
their  wizened  old  foreheads,  accompanying  Papa,  with  his 
shirt-collars  turned  down — who  gazed  in  mute  wonder  on 
the  splendid  scene.  Warrington  actually  asked  Miss  Gandish 
to  dance,  making  woful  blunders,  however,  in  the  quadrille, 
while  Clive,  with  something  like  one  of  his  old  smiles  on  his 
face,  took  out  Miss  Zoe  Gandish,  her  sister.  We  made  Gan- 
dish over-eat  and  over-drink  himself  in  the  supper-room,  and 
Clive  cheered  him  by  ordering  a  full  length  of  Mrs.  Clive  New- 
come,  from  his  distinguished  pencil.  Never  was  seen  a  grander 
exhibition  of  white  satin  and  jewels.  Smee,  R.A.,  was  furious 
at  the  preference  shown  to  his  rival. 

We  had  Sandy  M*Collop,  too,  at  the  party,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Rome,  with  his  red  beard,  and  his  picture  of  the 
murder  of  the  Red  Comyn,  which  made  but  a  dim  effect  in  the 
Octagon  Room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  the  bleeding  ago- 
nies of  the  dying  warrior  were  veiled  in  an  unkind  twilight. 
On  Sandy  and  his  brethren  little  Rosey  looked  rather  coldly. 
She  tossed  up  her  little  head  in  conversation  with  me,  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  this  party  was  only  an  omnium 
gatherum,  not  one  of  the  select  parties,  from  which  Heaven 
defend  us.  "We  are  Poins,  and  Nym,  and  Pistol,"  growled 
out  George  Warrington,  as  he  strode  away  to  finish  the  even- 
ing in  Clive's  painting  and  smoking  room.  "  Now  Prince  Hal 
is  married,  and  shares  the  paternal  throne,  his  Princess  is 
ashamed  of  his  brigand  associates  of  former  days."  She 
came  and  looked  at  us  with  a  feeble  little  smile,  as  we  sat 
smoking,  and  let  the  daylight  in  on  us  from  the  open  door, 
and  hinted  to  Mr.  Clive  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

So  Clive  Newcome  lay  in  a  bed  of  down  and  tossed  and 
tumbled  there.  He  went  to  fine  dinners,  and  sat  silent  over 
them ;  rode  fine  horses,  and  black  Care  jumped  up  behind  the 
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little  powers  to  cliwrn  him,  bring  him  little  tales  about  their 
acqmiintances,  stories  about  this  ball  and  that  concert,  prac- 
tise artless  smiles  upon  him,  gentle  little  boudcrics,  tears,  per- 
haps, followed  by  caresses  and  reconciliation.  At  the  end  of 
which  he  would  return  to  his  cigar ;  and  she,  with  a  sigh  and 
a  heavy  heart,  to  the  good  old  man  who  had  bidden  her  to  go 
and  talk  with  him.  He  used  to  feel  that  lii^  father  had  sent 
her ;  the  thought  came  across  him  in  their  converRations,  and 
sti'aightway  his  heart  would  shut  up  and  his  face  gi'ow  gloomy. 
They  were  not  made  to  mate  with  one  another.  That  was  the 
truth. 

Just  before  the  testimonial,  Mr.  Clive  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance at  home,  and  very  careful  and  kind  and  happy  with 
his  wife,  and  the  whole  family  party  went  very  agreeably.  Doc- 
tors were  in  constant  attendance  at  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome's  door ; 
prodigious  cai'e  was  taken  by  the  good  Colonel  in  wrapping 
her  and  in  putting  her  little  feet  on  sofas,  and  in  leading  her  to 
her  cajrriage.  Tlie  Campaigner  came  over  in  immense  flurry 
fi.-om  Edinburgh  (where  Uncle  James  was  now  very  comfort- 
ably lodged  in  Picardy  Place,  with  the  most  agi-eeable  society 
round  about  him),  and  all  this  circle  was  in  a  word  very  close 
and  happy  and  intimate ;  but  woe  Ih  me !  Thomas  Neweome's 
fondest  hopes  were  disappointed  this  time  ;  his  little  grandson 
lived  but  to  see  the  light  and  leave  it :  and  sadly,  sadly,  those 
preparations  were  put  away,  those  poor  little  robes  and  caps, 
those  delicate  muslins  and  cambrics  over  which  many  a  care 
had  been  forgotten,  many  a  fond  prayer  thought,  if  not  uttered. 
Poor  little  Eosey !  she  felt  the  grief  very  keenly ;  but  she  ral- 
lied from  it  very  soon.  In  a  very  few  mouths  htr  cheeks  were 
blooming  and  dim2)ling  witli  smiles  again,  and  she  was  telling 
ns  Iiow  her  party  was  an  omnmm  ffatherum. 

The  Campaigner  had  ere  this  returned  to  the  scene  of 
her  northern  exploits ;  not,  I  believe,  entirely  of  the  worthy 
woman's  own  free  will.  Assuming  the  command  of  the  house- 
hold, whilst  her  daughter  kept  her  sofa,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had 
Bet  that  estabhshment  into  uproar  and  mutiny.  She  had 
offended  the  butler,  outraged  the  housekeeper,  wounded  the 
sensibilities  of  the  footman,  insulted  the  doctor,  and  trampled 
on  the  inmost  corns  of  the  nurse.     It  was  surprising  what  a 
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a  day.     She  was  becoming  reconciled  to  him.     We  had  our 
own  opinion  about  the  young  fellow's  marriage. 

"  And,  to  sum  up  all,  upon  a  casual  rencontre  with  the 
young  gentleman  in  question,  whom  we  saw  descending  from 
a  Hansom  at  the  steps  of  the  "  Flag,"  Pall  Mall,  1  opined  that 
dark  thoughts  of  Hoby  had  entered  into  Clive  Newcome's  mind. 
Othello-like,  he  scowled  after  that  imconscious  Cassio  as  the 
other  passed  into  the  club  in  his  lacquered  boots. 
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Hobson  was  not  present.  Nor  did  his  name  figure  amongst 
those  engraven  on  the  trunk  of  Mr.  Newcome's  allegorical 
silver  cocoanut-tree.  As  we  travelled  homewards  in  the  om- 
nibus, Fred  Bayham  noticed  the  circumstance  to  me.  "I 
have  looked  over  the  list  of  names,'*  says  he,  "  not  merely 
that  on  the  trunk,  sir,  but  the  printed  list;  it  was  rolled 
up  and  placed  in  one  of  the  nests  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Why  is  Hobson*s  name  not  there  ? — Ha !  it  misUkes  me,  Pen- 
dennis." 

F.  B.,  who  was  now  very  great  about  City  affairs,  discoursed 
about  stocks  and  companies  with  immense  learning,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  transacted  one  or  two  little  ope- 
rations in  Capel  Court  on  his  own  account,  with  great  present, 
and  still  larger  prospective  advantages  to  himself.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Ridley  was  paid,  and  that  F.  B.'s  costume,  though 
still  eccentric,  was  comfortable,  cleanly,  and  variegated.  He 
occupied  the  apartments  once  tenanted  by  the  amiable  Honey- 
man.  He  lived  in  ease  and  comfort  there.  **You  don't  sup- 
pose," says  he,  "that  the  wretched  stipend  I  draw  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  enables  me  to  maintain  this  kind  of  thing  ? 
F.  B.,  sir,  has  a  station  in  the  world ;  F.  B.  moves  among 
moneyers  and  City  nobs,  and  eats  kibobs  with  wealthy  nabobs. 
He  may  marry,  sir,  and  settle  in  life."  We  cordially  wished 
every  worldly  prosperity  to  the  brave  F.  B. 

Happemng  to  descry  him  one  day  in  the  Park,  I  remarked 
that  his  countenance  wore  an  ominous  and  tragic  appearance, 
which  seemed  to  deepen  as  he  neared  me.  I  thought  he  had 
been  toying  afifably  with  a  nursery-maid  the  moment  before, 
who  stood  with  some  of  her  little  chai-ges  watching  the  yachts 
upon  the  Serpentine.  Howbeit,  espying  my  approach,  F.  B. 
strode  away  from  the  maiden  and  her  mnocent  companions, 
and  advanced  to  greet  his  old  acquaintance,  enveloping  his 
face  with  shades  of  funereal  gloom. 

"Yon  were  the  children  of  my  good  friend  Colonel  Hucka- 
back, of  the  Bombay  Marines !  Alas !  unconscious  of  their 
doom,  the  little  infants  play.  I  was  watching  them  at  their 
sports.  There  is  a  pleasing  young  woman  in  attendance  upon 
the  poor  children.  They  were  sailing  their  little  boats  upon 
the  Serpentine  ;  racing  and  laughing,  and  making  merry ;  and 
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as  I  looked  on,  Master  Hastings  Huckaback's  boat  yi-ent  do\ni! 
Ahut  omen,  Pendennis  !  I  was  moved  by  the  circumstance. 
F.  B.  hopes  that  the  child's  father's  argosy  may  not  meet  with 
shipwreck ! " 

**  You  mean  the  Uttle  yellow-faced  man  whom  we  met  at 
Colonel  Newcome's  ?  "  says  Mr.  Pendennis. 

*'  I  do,  sir,"  growled  F.  B.  **  You  know  that  he  is  a  brother 
director  with  oiu:  Colonel  in  the  Bundelcund  Bank  ?  " 

**  Gracious  heavens  !  "  I  cried,  in  sincere  anxiety,  "nothing 
has  happened,  I  hope,  to  the  Bundelcund  Bank?" 

**No,"  answers  the  other,  ** nothing  has  happened;  the 
good  ship  is  safe,  sir,  as  yet.  But  she  has  narrowly  escaped 
a  great  danger.  Pendennis,"  cries  F.  B.,  gripping  my  arm 
with  great  energj',  **  there  was  a  traitor  in  her  crew- 
she  has  weathered  the  storm  nobly — who  would  have  sent 
her  on  the  rocks,  sir,  who  would  have  scuttled  her  at  mid- 
night." 

"  Pray  drop  your  nautical  metaphors,  and  tell  me  what  you 
mean,"  cries  F.  B.'s  companion,  and  Bayham  continued  his 
narration. 

"  Were  you  in  the  least  conversant  with  City  affairs,"  he 
said,  **  or  did  you  deign  to  visit  the  spot  where  merchants 
mostly  congregate,  you  would  have  heard  the  story,  which 
was  over  the  whole  City  yesterday,  and  spread  dismay  from 
Threadneedle  Street  to  Leadenhall.  The  story  is,  that  the 
firm  of  Hobson  Brothers  &  Newcome  yesterday  refused  accept- 
ance of  thirty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  bills  of  the  Bundel- 
cund Bankmg  Company  of  India. 

"  The  news  came  like  a  thunderclap  upon  the  London 
Board  of  Dh*ectors,  who  had  received  no  notice  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Hobson  Brothers,  and  caused  a  dreadful  panic  amongst 
the  shareholders  of  the  concern.  The  board-room  was  besieged 
by  colonels  and  captains,  widows  and  orphans ;  within  an 
hour  after  protest  the  bills  were  taken  up,  and  you  will  see,  in 
the  City  article  of  the  Globe  this  very  evening,  an  announce- 
ment that  henceforward  the  house  of  Baines  &  Jolly,  of  Fog 
Court,  will  meet  engagements  of  the  Bundelcund  Banking 
Company  of  India,  being  pro\*ided  with  ample  funds  to  do 
honour  to  every  possible  liability  of  that  Company.     But 
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the  shares  fell,  sir,  in  consequence  of  the  panic.  I  hope 
they  will  rally.  I  trust  and  believe  they  will  rally.  For 
our  good  Colonel's  sake,  and  that  of  his  friends,  for  the 
sake  of  the  innocent  children  sporting  by  the  Serpentine 
yonder. 

"  I  had  my  suspicions  when  they  gave  that  testimonial," 
said  F.  B.  "  In  my  experience  of  life,  sir,  I  always  feel  rather 
shy  about  testimonials,  and  when  a  party  gets  one,  somehow 
look  out  to  hear  of  his  smashing  the  next  month.  Ahsit  omen! 
I  will  say  again.  I  like  not  the  going  down  of  yonder  little 
yacht.'' 

The  Globe  sure  enough  contained  a  paragraph  that  evening 
announcing  the  occurrence  which  Mr.  Bayham  had  described, 
and  the  temporary  panic  which  it  had  occasioned,  and  con- 
taining an  advei-tisement  stating  that  Messrs.  Baines  *&  Jolly 
would  henceforth  act  as  agents  of  the  Indian  Company.  Legal 
proceedings  were  presently  threatened  by  the  solicitors  of  the 
Company  against  the  banking  firm  which  had  caused  so  much 
mischief.  Mr.  Hobson  Newcome  was  absent  abroad  when  the 
circumstance  took  place,  and  it  was  known  that  the  protest  of 
the  bills  was  solely  attributable  to  his  nephew  and  partner. 
But  after  the  break  between  the  two  firms,  there  was  a  ruj)ture 
between  Hobson's  family  and  Colonel  Newcome.  The  exasi>e- 
rated  Colonel  vowed  that  his  brother  and  his  nephew  were 
traitors  alike,  and  would  have  no  further  deaUngs  with  one  or 
the  other.  Even  poor  innocent  Sam  Newcome,  coming  up  to 
London  from  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  plucked,  and  offering 
a  hand  to  Clive,  was  frowned  away  by  our  Colonel,  who  spoke 
in  terms  of  great  displeasure  to  his  son  for  taking  the  least 
notice  of  the  young  traitor. 

Our  Colonel  was  changed,  changed  in  his  heart,  changed  in 
his  whole  demeanour  towards  the  world,  and  above  all  towards 
his  son,  for  whom  he  had  made  so  many  kind  sacrifices  in  his 
old  days.  We  have  said  how,  ever  since  Clive's  marriage,  a 
tacit  strife  had  been  growing  up  between  father  and  son.  The 
boy's  evident  unhappiness  was  like  a  reproach  to  his  father. 
His  very  silence  angered  the  old  man.  His  want  of  confidence 
daily  chafed  and  annoyed  him.  At  the  head  of  a  large  for- 
tune, which  he  rightly  persisted  in  spending,  he  felt  angry 
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with  himself  because  he  could  not  enjoy  it,  angry  with  his  son, 
who  should  have  helped  him  in  the  administration  of  his  new 
estate,  and  who  was  but  a  listless,  useless  member  of  the  little 
confederacy,  a  living  protest  against  all  the  schemes  of  the 
good  man's  past  Ufe.  The  catastrophe  in  the  City  again 
brought  father  and  son  together  somewhat,  and  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  both  was  roused  by  Barnes's  treason.  Time  was  when 
the  Colonel  himself  would  have  viewed  his  kinsman  more 
charitably,  but  fate  and  circumstance  had  angered  that  origin- 
ally friendly  and  gentle  disposition ;  hate  and  suspicion  had 
mastered  him,  and  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  new  life  had 
changed  him,  at  least  it  had  brought  out  faults  for  which  there 
had  hitherto  been  no  occasion,  and  qualities  latent 'before. 
Do  we  know  ourselves,  or  what  good  or  evil  circumstance  may 
bring  from  us  ?  Did  Cam  know,  as  he  and  his  younger  brother 
phiyed  round  their  mother's  knee,  that  the  little  hand  which 
caressed  Al)el  should  one  day  grow  larger,  and  seize  a  brand 
to  slay  him  ?  Tlurice  fortunate  he,  to  whom  circumstance  Ls 
made  easy;  whom  fate  visits  with  gentle  trial,  and  kindly 
Heaven  keeps  out  of  temptation. 

In  the  stage  which  the  family  feud  now  reached,  and  which 
the  biographer  of  the  Newcomes  is  bound  to  describe,  there  is 
one  gentle  moralist  who  gives  her  sentence  decidedly  against 
Clive's  father ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rough  philosopher 
and  friend  of  mine,  whose  opinions  used  to  have  some  weight 
with  me,  stoutly  declares  that  they  were  right.  "  War  and 
Justice  are  good  things,"  says  George  Warrington,  rattling  his 
clenched  fist  on  the  table.  **  I  maintain  them,  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  world  maintains  them,  against  the  preaching 
of  all  the  Honeymans  that  ever  puled  from  the  pulpit.  1  have 
not  the  least  objection  in  life  to  a  rogue  being  hung.  When  a 
scoundrel  is  whipped  I  am  pleased,  and  say,  serve  him  right. 
If  any  gentleman  will  horsewhip  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  Baronet, 
I  shall  not  be  shocked,  but,  on  the  contrary,  go  home  and 
order  an  extra  mutton-chop  for  dinner." 

"All !  Revenge  is  wrong.  Pen,"  pleads  the  other  counsellor. 
"Let  alone  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  Judges  has  con- 
demned it.  It  blackens  the  hearts  of  men.  It  distorts  their 
views  of  right.     It  sets  them  to  devise  evil.     It  causes  them 
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)  think  unjustly  of  others.  It  is  not  the  noblest  return  for 
ijury,  not  even  the  bravest  way  of  meeting  it.  The  greatest 
murage  is  to  bear  persecution,  not  to  answer  when  you  are 
2viled,  and  when  a  wrong  has  been  done  you  to  forgive.  I 
m  sorry  for  what  you  call  the  Colonel's  triumph  and  his 
nemy's  humiliation.  Let  Barnes  be  as  odious  as  you  will,  he 
ught  never  to  have  humiliated  Ethel's  brother ;  but  he  is 
reak.  Other  gentlemen  as  well  are  weak,  Mr.  Pen,  although 
ou  are  so  much  cleverer  than  women.  I  have  no  patience 
rith  the  Colonel,  and  I  beg  you  to  tell  him,  whether  he  asks 
ou  or  not,  that  he  has  lost  my  good  graces,  and  that  I  for 
ne  will  not  huzzah  at  what  his  friends  and  flatterers  call  his 
riumphs,  and  that  I  don't  think  in  this  instance  he  has  acted 
ike  the  dear  Colonel,  and  the  good  Colonel,  and  the  good 
'hristian,  that  I  once  thought  him." 

We  must  now  tell  what  the  Colonel  and  Clive  had  been 
loing,  and  what  caused  two  such  different  opinions  respecting 
heir  conduct  from  the  two  critics  just  named.  The  refusal  of 
he  London  Banking  House  to  accept  the  bills  of  the  Great 
ndian  Company  of  course  affected  very  much  the  credit  of  that 
Company  in  this  country.  Sedative  announcements  were  issued 
)y  the  Directors  in  London ;  brilliant  accounts  of  the  Com- 
)any's  affairs  abroad  were  pubUshed;  proof  incontrovertible 
vas  given  that  the  B.  B.  C.  was  never  in  so  flourishing  a  state 
IS  at  that  time  when  Hobson  Brothers  had  refused  its  drafts ; 
)ut  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  Company  had  received 
i  severe  wound,  and  was  deeply  if  not  vitally  injured  by  the 
X)nduct  of  the  London  firm. 

The  propensity  to  sell  out  became  quite  epidemic  amongst 
ihe  shareholders.  Everybody  was  anxious  to  realise.  Why, 
)ut  of  the  thirty  names  inscribed  on  poor  Mrs.  Clive's  cocoa- 
lut-tree  no  less  than  twenty  deserters  might  be  mentioned,  or 
it  least  who  would  desert  could  they  find  an  opportunity  of 
loing  so  with  arms  and  baggage.  WrathfuUy  the  good  Colonel 
>cratched  the  names  of  those  faithless  ones  out  of  his  daughter's 
risiting-book ;  haughtily  he  met  them  in  the  street :  to  desert 
ihe  B.  B.  C.  at  the  hour  of  peril  was,  in.  his  idea,  like  apply- 
ng  for  leave  of  absence  on  the  eve  of  an  action.  He  would 
lot  see  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  sentiment  at  all,  but 
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of  chances  and  arithmetic;  he  would  not  hear  with  patience  of 
men  quitting  the  ship,  as  he  called  it.  "  They  may  go,  sir," 
says  he,  **  but  let  them  never  more  be  oflScers  of  mine.'*  With 
scorn  and  mdignation  he  paid  off  one  or  two  timid  friends,  \irho 
were  anxious  to  fly,  and  purchased  then*  shares  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  But  his  purse  was  not  long  enough  for  this  kind  of 
amusement.  What  money  he  had  was  invested  in  the  Com- 
pany already,  and  his  name  further  pledged  for  meeting  the 
engagements  from  which  their  late  London  Bankers  had  with- 
drawn. 

Those  gentlemen,  in  the  meanwhile,  spoke  of  their  diiBfer- 
ences  with  the  Indian  Bank  as  quite  natural,  and  laughed  at 
the  absurd  chaiges  of  personal  hostiUty  which  poor  Thomas 
Newcome  publicly  preferred.  **Here  is  a  hot-headed  old 
Indian  dragoon,"  says  Sir  Barnes,  "who  knows  no  more  about 
business  than  I  do  about  cavalry  tactics  or  Hindostanee ;  who 
gets  into  a  partnership  along  with  other  dragoons  and  Indian 
wiseacres,  with  some  uncommonly  wily  old  native  practition- 
ers; and  they  pay  gi-eat  dividends,  and  they  set  up  a  bank. 
Of  course  we  will  do  these  people's  business  as  long  as  we  are 
covered,  but  I  have  always  told  their  manager  that  we  would 
run  no  risks  whatever,  and  close  the  account  the  very  moment 
it  (lid  not  suit  us  to  keep  it :  and  so  we  parted  company  six 
weeks  ago,  since  when  there  has  been  a  panic  in  the  Company, 
a  panic  which  has  been  increased  by  Colonel  Neweome's  absurd 
swagger  and  folly.  He  says  I  am  his  enemy ;  enemy  indeed ! 
So  I  am  in  private  life,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  busi- 
ness? In  business,  begad,  there  are  no  friends  and  no  enemies 
at  all.  I  leave  all  my  sentiment  on  the  other  side  of  Temple 
Bar.'' 

So  Thomas  Newcome,  and  Clive  the  son  of  Thomas,  had 
wrath  in  theii  hearts  against  Bai'nes,  their  kinsman,  and  de- 
sired to  be  revenged  upon  him,  and  were  eager  after  his  un- 
doing, and  longed  for  an  opportunity  when  they  might  meet 
him  and  overcome  him,  and  put  him  to  shame. 

When  men  are  in  this  frame  of  mind,  a  certain  personage 
is  said  always  to  be  at  hand  to  help  them  and  give  them  occa- 
sion for  indulging  in  their  pretty  little  passion.  Wliat  is  sheer 
hate  seems  to  the  individual  entertaining  the  sentiment  so 
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like  indignant  virtue,  that  he  often  indulges  in  the  proi^ensity 
to  the  full,  nay,  lauds  himself  for  the  exercise  of  it.  I  am 
sure  if  Thomas  Newcome,  in  his  present  desire  for  retaUation 
against  Barnes,  had  known  the  real  nature  of  his  sentiments 
towards  that  worthy,  his  conduct  would  have  been  different, 
and  we  should  have  heard  of  no  such  active  hostilities  as 
ensued. 


THE  NEWCOMES. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  WHICH  UBB.   CLITE   COMBS  INTO   HER  FOBTUNE. 

SPEAIONGof 
tile  affairs  of 
the  B.  B.  C, 
Sir  Baruts 
Newcome  al- 
ways took  care 
to  inaintuii 
fais  candid  bqi- 
pnse  relating 
to  the  proceed- 
uigs  of  that 
Company.  He 
set  about  cril 
reports  against 
^  -  it '    He  endea- 

Aour  to  do  it  a  wronR — absurd '  If  a  friend  were  to  ask  him 
(and  it  <ivas  quite  curious  what  a  nniubet  did  manage  to  ask 
him)  whether  he  thought  the  Company  waB  an  advantageous 
investment,  of  course  he  would  give  an  answer.  He  could  not 
say  conscientiously  he  thought  so — never  once  had  said  bo— 
in  the  time  of  their  connection,  which  had  been  formed  solely 
with  a  view  of  obliging  his  amiable  uncle.  It  was  a  quarrel- 
some Company ;  a  dragoon  Company ;  a  Company  of  gentle- 
men accustomed  to  gunpowder,  and  fed  on  molligatawny.  He, 
forsooth,  be  hostile  to  it!  There  were  some  Companies  tlmt 
required  no  enemies  at  all,  and  would  be  pretty  sure  to  go  to 
the  deuce  their  own  way. 
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Thus,  and  with  this  amiable  candom-,  spake  Barnes,  about 
a  commercial  speculation,  the  merits  of  which  he  had  a  right 
to  canvass  as  well  as  any  other  citizen.  As  for  Uncle  Hobson, 
his  conduct  was  characterised  by  a  timidity  which  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  from  a  gentleman  of  his  florid,  jolly 
countenance,  active  habits,  and  generally  manly  demeanour. 
He  kept  away  from  the  cocoanut  feast,  as  we  have  seen ;  he 
protested  privily  to  the  Colonel  that  his  private  good-will 
continued  midiminished ;  but  he  was  deeply  grieved  at  the 
B.  B.  C.  affair,  which  took  place  while  he  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent— confound  the  Continent,  my  wife  would  go — and  which 
was  entirely  without  his  cognisance.  The  Colonel  received  his 
brother's  excuses,  first  with  awful  bows  and  ceremony,  and 
finally  with  laughter.  "  My  good  Hobson,"  said  he,  with  the 
most  insufferable  kindness,  **of  course  you  intended  to  be 
friendly;  of  course  the  affair  was  done  without  your  know- 
ledge. We  understand  that  sort  of  thing.  London  bankers 
have  no  hearts — for  these  last  fifty  years  past  that  I  have 
known  you  and  your  brother,  and  my  amiable  nephew,  the 
present  commanding  officer,  has  there  been  anything  in  your 
conduct  that  has  led  me  to  suppose  you  had  ?  "  and  herewith 
Colonel  Newcome  burst  out  mto  a  laugh.  It  was  not  a  plea- 
sant laugh  to  hear.  Worthy  Hobson  took  his  hat,  and  walked 
away,  brushing  it  round  and  round,  and  looking  very  con- 
fused. The  Colonel  strode  after  him  downstairs,  and  made 
him  an  awful  bow  at  the  hall  door.  Never  again  did  Hobson 
Newcome  set  foot  in  that  Tyburnian  mansion. 

During  the  whole  of  that  season  of  the  testimonial  the 
cocoanut  figured  in  an  extraordinary  number  of  banquets. 
The  Colonel's  hospitalities  were  more  profuse  than  ever,  and 
Mrs.  Clive's  toilettes  more  brilliant.  Clive,  in  his  confidential 
conversations  with  his  friends,  was  very  dismal  and  gloomy. 
When  I  asked  City  news  of  our  well-informed  friend  F.  B., 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  his  countenance  became  funereal.  Tlie 
B.  B.  C.  shares,  which  had  been  at  an  immense  premium  twelve 
months  since,  were  now  slowly  falling,  falling. 

**  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Sherrick  to  me,  "  the  Colonel  would 
realise  even  now,  like  that  Mr.  Eatray  who  has  just  come  out 
of  the  ship,  and  brought  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  with  him." 
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"  Come  out  of  the  ship !  You  little  know  the  Colonel,  Mr. 
Sherrick,  if  you  think  he  will  ever  do  that." 

Mr.  Ratray,  though  he  had  returned  to  Europe,  gave  the 
most  cheering  accounts  of  the  B.  £.  C.  It  was  in  the  most 
flourishing  state.  Shares  sure  to  get  up  again.  He  had  sold 
out  entirely  on  account  of  his  Uver.  Must  come  home — the 
doctor  said  so. 

Some  months  afterwards,  another  director,  Mr.  Hedges, 
came  home.  Both  of  these  gentlemen,  as  we  know,  enter- 
tained the  fashionable  world,  got  seats  in  Parliament,  pmrchased 
places  in  the  country,  and  were  greatly  respected.  Mr.  Hedges 
came  out,  but  his  wealthy  partner,  Mr.  McGaspey,  entered 
into  the  B.  B.  C.  The  entry  of  Mr.  McGaspey  into  the  aflairs 
of  the  Company  did  not  seem  to  produce  very  great  excite- 
ment in  England.  The  shares  slowly  fell.  However,  there 
was  a  prodigious  indigo  crop.  The  London  manager  was 
in  perfect  good-humour.  In  spite  of  this  and  that,  of  de- 
fections, of  unpleasantries,  of  unfavourable  whispers,  and 
doubtful  friends — Thomas  Newcome  kept  his  head  high,  aiid 
his  face  was  always  kind  and  smiling,  except  when  certain 
family  enemies  were  mentioned,  and  he  frowned  like  Jove  in 
anger. 

We  have  seen  how  very  fond  little  Eosey  was  of  ber 
mamma,  of  her  uncle,  James  Binnie,  and  now  of  her  papa,  as 
she  affectionately  styled  Thomas  Newcome.  This  affection,  I 
am  sure,  the  two  gentlemen  returned  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  but  that  they  were  much  too  generous  and  simple-minded 
to  entertain  such  a  feeling,  it  may  be  wondered  that  the  two 
good  old  boys  were  not  a  little  jealous  of  one  another.  How- 
beit  it  does  not  appear  that  they  entertained  such  a  feeling ; 
at  least  it  never  interrupted  the  kindly  friendship  between 
them,  and  Clive  was  regarded  in  the  hght  of  a  son  by  both  of 
them,  and  each  contented  himself  with  his  moiety  of  the 
smiling  little  girl's  affection. 

As  long  as  they  were  with  her,  the  truth  is,  little  Mrs. 
Clive  was  very  fond  of  people,  very  docile,  obedient,  easily 
pleased,  brisk,  kind,  and  good-humoured.  She  charmed  her 
two  old  friends  with  little  songs,  Uttle  smiles,  little  kind  offices, 
little  caresses ;  and  having  administered  Thomas  Newcomers 


cigar  to  him  in  l3t»  duntiest,  prPttieat  mny,  sIm*  w<vn)d  trip  aIT 
to  drive  "with  James  Bmniev,  or  fdt  at  hi$  dinTioT*  if  Jk^  iras  in- 
dispoaed,  and  be  as  gar,  naat-banded,  icirtchfal,  and  atlemiv^' 
a  child  as  any  old  gentleman  conld  desire. 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  rerr  «orrr  %o  part  with  Mamma,  a 
want  of  feeling  which  thai  hi^  bit^rhr  deplcsred  in  hor  t^nh- 
sequent  conTersaticm  with  her  friends  about  Mrfi.  Oliw  Xew- 
come.  PossiUr  there  were  reai^onii  whv  Roscv  shonid  not  bo 
Terr  mnch  vexed  at  quitting  Manmui :  but  surely  ^o  might 
have  dropped  a  httle  tear  as  she  took  leave  of  kind^  good  old 
James  Binnie.  Not  she.  The  gentleman^  voioe  ialtored^  but 
hers  did  not  in  the  least.  She  kissed  him  on  the  <ace,  all 
smiles,  blushes,  and  hapfuness,  and  tripped  into  the  rail^^y* 
carriage  with  her  hustmnd  and  &ther-in-law  at  BrusseK 
leaving  the  poor  (dd  unde  very  sad.  Our  women  said,  I  know 
not  whv,  that  little  Bosev  had  no  heart  at  all.  Women  are 
accustomed  to  give  such  opinions  res^iecting  tlie  wives  of  their 
newly  married  friends.  I  am  bound  to  add  (and  I  do  so 
during  Mr.  Clive  Newcomers  absence  from  England,  otherwise 
I  should  not  like  to  venture  upon  the  statement),  that  some 
men  concur  with  the  ladies*  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive.  For  in- 
stance,  Captains  Goby  and  Hoby  declare  that  her  treatment 
of  the  latter,  her  encouragement  and  desertion  of  him  when 
Clive  made  his  proposals,  were  shameful. 

At  this  time  Bosey  was  in  a  pupillary  state.  A  good,  oho- 
dient  little  girl,  her  duty  was  to  obey  the  \^*ishes  of  her  dear 
Mamma.  How  show  her  sense  of  virtue  and  obe<lience  l>etter 
than  by  promptly  and  cheerfully  obeying  Mamma,  and  at  the 
orders  of  that  experienced  Campaigner,  giving  up  Bobby  Hoby, 
and  going  to  England  to  a  fine  house,  to  be  presented  at  Court, 
to  have  all  sorts  of  pleasure  with  a  handsome  young  husband 
and  a  kind  father-in-law  by  her  side  ?  No  wonder  Rosey  waH 
not  in  a  very  active  state  of  grief  at  jmrting  from  l^ncle  James. 
He  strove  to  console  himself  with  these  considerations  when 
he  had  returned  to  the  empty  house,  where  she  had  danciMl, 
and  smiled,  and  warbled ;  and  he  looked  at  the  chair  she  sat 
in ;  and  at  the  great  mirror  which  had  so  often  reflected  lu>r 
fresh  pretty  face ; — the  great  callous  mirror,  which  now  only 
framed  upon  its  shining  sheet  the  turban,  and  the  ringh'ts, 
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and  the  plump  person,  and  the  resolute  smile  of  the  old  Cam- 
paigner. 

After  that  parting  with  her  uncle  at  the  Brussels  railway, 
Kosey  never  again  beheld  him.  He  passed  into  the  Cam- 
paigner's keeping,  from  w^hich  alone  he  was  rescued  by  the 
summons  of  pallid  death.  He  met  that  summons  like  a  philo- 
sopher ;  rejected  rather  testily  all  the  mortuary  consolations 
which  his  nephew-in-law,  Josey's  husband,  thought  proper  to 
bring  to  his  bedside ;  and  uttered  opinions  which  scandalised 
that  divine.  But  as  he  left  Mrs.  M*Craw  only  500Z.,  thrice 
that  sum  to  his  sister,  and  the  remainder  of  his  property  to 
his  beloved  niece,  Rosa  Mackenzie,  now  Bosa  Newcome,  let  ii3 
trust  that  Dr.  M*Craw,  hurt  and  angry  at  the  ill-favour  sho^Ti 
to  his  wife,  his  third  young  wife,  his  best  beloved  Josey,  at  the 
impatience  with  which  the  deceased  had  always  received  his, 
Dr.  M'Craw's,  own  sermons, — let  us  hope,  I  say,  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  his  views  respecting  the 
present  position  of  Mr.  James  Binnie's  soul ;  and  that  Heaven 
may  have  some  regions  yet  accessible  to  James,  which  Dr. 
M*Craw*s  intellect  has  not  yet  explored.  Look,  gentlemen! 
Does  a  week  pass  without  the  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  a  new  comet  in  the  sky,  a  new  star  in  the  heaven,  twinkling 
dimly  out  of  a  yet  farther  distance,  and  only  now  becoming 
visible  to  human  ken  though  existent  for  ever  and  ever  ?  So 
let  us  hope  divine  truths  may  be  shining,  and  regions  of  light 
and  love  extant,  which  Geneva  glasses  cannot  yet  perceive,  and 
are  beyond  the  focus  of  Boman  telescopes. 

I  think  Olive  and  the  Colonel  were  more  affected  by  the 
news  of  James's  death  than  Bosey,  concerning  w^hose  wonder- 
ful strength  of  mind  good  Thomas  Newcome  discoursed  to  my 
Laura  and  me,  when,  fancying  that  my  friend's  wife  needed 
comfort  and  consolation,  Mrs.  Pendennis  went  to  visit  her. 
**  Of  course  we  shall  have  no  more  parties  this  year,"  sighed 
Bosey.  She  looked  very  pretty  in  her  black  dress.  Clive,  in 
his  hearty  way,  said  a  hundred  kind  feeling  things  about  the 
departed  friend.  Thomas  Newcome's  recollections  of  him,  and 
regret,  were  no  less  tender  and  sincere.  "  See,"  says  he,  "how 
that  dear  child's  sense  of  duty  makes  her  hide  her  feelings! 
Her  grief  is  most  deep,  but  she  wears  a  calm  comitenance.    I 
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ee  her  looking  sad  in  private,  but  I  no  sooner  speak  than  she 
miles."  '*1  think,"  said  Laura,  as  we  came  away,  "that 
.olonel  Xewcome  performs  all  the  courtship  part  of  the  mar- 
iage,  and  Chve,  poor  Clive,  though  he  spoke  very  nobly  and 
lenerously  about  Mr.  Binnie,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  his  old 
fiend's  death  merely,  which  makes  him  so  unhappy." 

Poor  Chve,  by  right  of  his  wife,  was  now  rich  Clive ;  tlie 
ittle  lady  having  inherited  from  her  kind  relative  no  incon- 
iderable  sum  of  money.  In  a  very  early  part  of  this  story, 
aention  has  been  made  of  a  small  sum  producing  one  hundred 
K)unds  a  year,  which  CHve's  father  had  made  over  to  the  lad 
rhen  he  sent  him  from  India.  This  little  sum  Mr.  Chve  had 
ettled  upon  his  wife  before  marriage,  being  indeed  all  he  had 
»f  his  own ;  for  the  famous  bank  shares  which  his  father  pre* 
ented  to  him,  were  only  made  over  formally  when  the  young 
nan  came  to  London  after  his  marriage,  and  at  the  paternal 
equest  and  order  appeared  as  a  most  inefficient  director  of 
he  B.  B.  C.  Now  Mrs.  Newcome,  of  her  own  inheritance, 
)ossessed  not  only  B.  B.  C.  shares,  but  moneys  in  bank  and 
ihares  in  East  India  Stock,  so  that  Clive  in  the  right  of  his 
nfe  had  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  East  India  shareholders, 
md  a  voice  in  the  election  of  directors  of  that  famous  Com- 
)any.  I  promise  you  Mrs.  Clive  was  a  personage  of  no  little 
mportance.  She  carried  her  little  head  with  an  aplomb  and 
p^avity  which  amused  some  of  us.  F.  B.  bent  his  most  re- 
ipectfuUy  down  before  her;  she  sent  him  on  messages,  and 
leigned  to  ask  him  to  dinner.  He  once  more  wore  a  cheerful 
lountenance ;  the  clouds  which  gathered  o'er  the  sun  of  New- 
ome  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,  Bayham  said,  by 
Tames  Binnie's  brilliant  behaviour  to  his  niece. 

Clive  was  a  proprietor  of  East  India  Stock,  and  had  a  vote 
n  electing  the  directors  of  that  Company;  and  who  so  lit  to  be 
\,  director  of  its  aflfairs  as  Thomas  Newcome,  Esq.,  Companion 
)f  the  Bath,  and  so  long  a  distinguished  officer  in  its  army  ? 
To  hold  this  position  of  director  used,  up  to  very  late  days, 
o  be  the  natural  ambition  of  many  East  Indian  gentlemen. 
Colonel  Newcome  had  often  thought  of  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate,  and  now  openly  placed  himself  on  the  lists,  and 
)ublicly  announced  his  intention.    His  interest  was  rather 
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powerful  through  the  Indian  Bank,  of  which  he  was  a  director, 
and  many  of  the  shareholders  of  which  were  proprietors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  To  have  a  director  of  the  B.  B.  C. 
also  a  member  of  the  parliament  in  Leadenhall  Street  would 
naturally  be  beneficial  to  the  former  institution.  Thomas 
Newcome's  prospectuses  were  issued  accordingly,  and  his  can- 
vass received  with  tolerable  favour. 

Within  a  very  short  time  another  candidate  appeared  in 
the  field — a  retired  Bombay  lawyer,  of  considerable  repnio 
and  large  means, — and  at  the  head  of  this  gentleman's  com- 
mittee appeared  the  names  of  Hobson  Brothers  &  Newcome, 
very  formidable  personages  at  the  East  India  House,  with 
which  the  bank  of  Hobson  Brothers  have  had  deahngs  for 
half  a  centm-y  past,  and  where  the  old  lady,  who  founded  or 
consolidated  that  family,  had  had  three  stars  before  her  own 
venerable  name,  which  had  descended  upon  her  son  Sir  Brian, 
and  her  grandson  Sir  Barnes. 

War  was  thus  openly  declared  between  Thomas  Newcome 
and  his  nephew.  The  canvass  on  both  sides  was  very  hot 
and  eager.  The  number  of  promises  was  pretty  equal.  The 
election  was  not  to  come  off  yet  for  a  while ;  for  aspirants  to 
the  honourable  office  of  director  used  to  announce  their  wishes 
years  before  they  could  be  fulfilled,  and  retuinied  again  and 
again  to  the  contest  before  they  finally  won  it.  Howbeit,  the 
Colonel's  prospects  were  very  fair,  and  a  prodigious  indigo 
crop  came  in  to  favoui-  the  B.  B.  C.  with  the  most  brilliant 
report  from  the  board  at  Calcutta.  The  shares,  still  somewhat 
sluggish,  rose  again,  the  Colonel's  hopes  with  them,  and  the 
courage  of  gentlemen  at  home  who  had  invested  their  money 
in  the  transaction. 

We  were  sitting  one  day  round  the  Colonel's  dinner-table ; 
it  was  not  one  of  the  cocoanut-tree  days ;  that  emblem  was 
locked  up  in  the  butler's  pantry,  and  only  beheld  the  lamps 
on  occasions  of  state.  It  was  a  snug  family  party  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  when  scarcely  anybody  was  in  town ;  only 
George  Warrington,  and  F.  B.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendennis; 
and,  the  ladies  having  retired,  we  were  having  such  a  talk  as 
we  used  to  enjoy  in  quite  old  days,  before  marriages  and  cares 
and  divisions  had  separated  us. 
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F.    B.    kd    ihc    Lx»iivt.  rMitioii.     TIk'    Colonel    i\c(.ivnl   Li- 
remarks  with  great  gravity,  and  thought  him  aii  iustruetive 
personage.     Others  considered  him  rather  as  amusing  than 
instructive,  and  so  his  eloquence  was  generally  welcome.     The 
canvass  for  the  directorship  was  talked  over.     The  improved 
aOeurs  of  a  certain  great  Banking  Company,  which  shall  be 
nameless,  but  one  which  F.  B.  would  take  the  liberty  to  state, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  unite  for  ever  the  mother  country  to 
our  great  Indian  possessions; — the  prosperity  of  this  great 
Company  was  enthusiastically  dnmk  by  Mr.  Bayham  in  some 
of  the  very  best  claret.     The  conduct  of  the  enemies  of  that 
Company  was  characterised  in  terms  of  bitter,  but  not  un- 
deserved, satire.    F.  B.  rather  liked  to  air  his  oratory,  and 
n^ected  few  opportunities  for  making  speeches  after  dinner. 
The  Colonel  admired  his  voice  and  sentiments  not  the  less, 
perhaps,  because  the  latter  were  highly  laudatory  of  the  good 
man.    And  not  from  interest,  at  least,  as  far  as  he  himself 
knew — ^not  from  any  mean  or  selfish  motives,  did  F.  B.  speak. 
He  caUed  Colonel  Newcome  his  friend,  his  benefactor ,  kissed 
the  hem  of  his  garment ;  he  wished  fervently  that  he  could 
have  been  the  Colonel's  son ;  he  expressed,  repeatedly,  a  de- 
sire that  someone  would  speak  ill  of  the  Colonel,  so  that  he, 
F.  B.,  might  have  the  opportunity  of  polishing  that  individual 
oflf  in  about  two  seconds.     He  revered  the  Colonel  with  all  his 
heart;   nor  is  any  gentleman  proof  altogether  against  this 
constant  regard  and  devotion  from  another. 

The  Colonel  used  to  wag  his  head  wisely,  and  say  Mr. 
Bayham's  suggestions  were  often  exceedingly  valuable,  as  in- 
deed the  fact  was,  though  his  conduct  was  no  more  of  a  piece 
with  his  opinions  than  those  of  some  other  folks  occasionally 
are. 

"  What  the  Colonel  ought  to  do,  sir,  to  help  him  in  the 
direction,"  says  F.  B.,  "  is  to  get  into  Parhament.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  aid  him  into  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  would  help  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 

"  Most  wisely  said,"  says  Warrington. 
The  Colonel  declined.     **I  have  long  had  the  House  of 
Commons  in  my  eye,"  he  said ;  "  but  not  for  me.     I  wanted 
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my  boy  to  go  there.  It  would  be  a  proud  day  for  me  if  I 
could  see  him  there." 

"  I  can't  apeak,"  says  Clive,  from  his  end  of  the  table.  "I 
don't  understand  about  parties,  Uke  F.  B.  here." 

**  I  believe  I  do  know  a  thing  or  two,"  Mr.  Bayham  here 
politely  interposes. 

**  And  politics  do  not  interest  me  in  the  least,"  Clive  sighs 
out,  drawing  pictures  with  his  fork  on  his  napkin,  and  not 
heeding  the  other's  interruption. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  would  interest  him,"  his  father 
whispers  to  me,  who  happened  to  be  at  his  side.  **  He  never 
cares  to  be  out  of  his  painting-room ;  and  he  doesn't  seem  to 
be  very  happy  even  in  there.  I  wish  to  God,  Pen,  I  knew 
what  had  come  over  the  boy."  I  thought  I  knew ;  but  what 
was  the  use  of  telling,  now  there  was  no  remedy. 

**  A  dissolution  is  expected  every  day,"  continued  F.  B. 
**  The  papers  are  full  of  it.  Ministers  cannot  go  on  with  this 
majority — cannot  possibly  go  on,  sir.  I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority ;  and  men  who  are  anxious  about  their  seats  are 
writing  to  their  constituents,  or  are  subscribing  at  missionary 
meetings,  or  are  gone  down  to  lecturing  at  Athenaeums,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

Here  Warrington  burst  out  into  a  laughter  much  louder 
than  the  occasion  of  the  speech  of  F.  B.  seemed  to  warrant; 
and  the  Colonel,  turning  round  with  some  dignity,  asked  the 
cause  of  George's  amusement. 

'^What  do  you  think  your  darling,  Sir  Barnes  Newcome 
Newcome,  has  been  doing  during  the  recess  ?  "  cries  Warring- 
ton. **  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  my  liberal  and  punc- 
tual employer,  Thomas  Potts,  Esquire,  of  the  Netccome  Inde- 
ycndrnt,  who  states,  in  language  scarcely  respectful,  that  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome  Newcome  is  trying  to  come  the  religious 
dodge,  as  Mr.  Potts  calls  it.  He  professes  to  be  stricken 
down  with  grief  on  account  of  late  family  circumstances; 
wears  black,  and  puts  on  the  most  piteous  aspect,  and  asks 
ministers  of  various  denominations  to  tea  with  him  ;  and  the 
last  announcement  is  the  most  stupendous  of  all.  Stop,  I 
have  it  in  my  greatcoat."  And,  ringing  the  bell,  George  orders 
a  servant  to  bring  him  a  newspaper  from  his  greatcoat  pocket. 
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*Here  it  is,  actually  in  print/'  Warrington  contiHaes,  and 
reads  to  ns : — "  *  Newcome  Atbemenm.  1.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  Newcome  Orphan  Children*s  Home,  and  2.  for  the  benefit 
3f  the  Newcome  Soap  Association,  without  distinction  of  de- 
nomination. Sir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Bart.,  proposes 
to  give  two  lectures,  on  Friday  the  2drd,  and  Friday  the  30th, 
instant.  No  1.  The  Poetrv  of  Childhood :  Doctor  Watts,  Mrs. 
Barbanid,  Jane  Tavlor.  No  2.  The  Poetrv  of  Womanhood, 
and  the  Affections :  Mrs.  Hemans,  L.  £.  L.  Threepence  will 
be  charged  at  the  doors,  which  will  go  to  the  use  of  the  above 
two  admirable  societies.'  Potts  wants  me  to  go  down  and 
hear  him.  He  has  an  eye  to  business.  He  has  had  a  quarrel 
with  Sir  Barnes,  and  wants  me  to  go  down  and  hear  him,  and 
smash  him,  he  kindly  says.  Let  us  go  down,  Clive.  You 
shall  draw  your  cousin  as  you  have  drawn  his  villanous  little 
mug  a  hundred  times  before;  and  I  will  do  the  smashing 
part,  and  we  will  have  some  fun  out  of  the  transaction.'* 

"Besides,  Florae  ¥rill  be  in  the  country ;  going  to  Rosebury 
is  a  journey  worth  the  taking,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  we  have 
old  Mrs.  Mason  to  go  and  see,  who  sighs  after  you.  Colonel. 
My  wife  went  to  see  her,"  remarks  Mr.  Pendenuis,  "and " 

"  And  Miss  Newcome,  I  know,"  says  the  Colonel. 

"  She  is  away  at  Brighton,  with  her  little  charges,  for  sea 
air.     My  wife  heard  from  her  to-day." 

"Oh,  indeed.  Mrs.  Pendennis  corresponds  with  her?" 
says  our  host,  darkling  under  his  eyebrows ;  and,  at  this  mo- 
ment, my  neighbour,  F.  B.,  is  kind  enough  to  scrunch  my  foot 
under  the  table  with  the  weight  of  his  heel,  as  much  as  to 
warn  me,  by  an  appeal  to  my  own  corns,  to  avoid  treading  on 
so  delicate  a  subject  in  that  house.  "  Yes,"  said  I,  in  spite, 
perhaps  in  consequence,  of  this  interruption.  "  My  wife  does 
correspond  with  Miss  Ethel,  who  is  a  noble  creature,  and 
whom  those  who  know  her  know  how  to  love  and  admire. 
She  is  very  much  changed  since  you  knew  her.  Colonel  New- 
come  ;  since  the  misfortunes  in  Sir  Barnes's  family,  and  the 
differences  between  you  and  him.  Very  much  changed  and  very 
much  improved.  Ask  my  wife  about  her,  who  knows  her  most 
intimately,  and  hears  from  her  constantly." 

"Very  likely,  very  likely,"  cried  the  Colonel,  hurriedly. 
VOL.  n.  y  Y  6 
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I  hope  she  is  improved,  with  all  my  heart.  I  am  sure  there 
was  room  for  it.  Gentlemen,  shall  we  go  up  to  the  ladies  and 
have  some  coffee  ?  *'  And  herewith  the  colloquy  ended,  and 
the  party  ascended  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  party  ascended  to  the  drawing-room,  where  no  doubt 
both  the  ladies  were  pleased  by  the  invasion  which  ended  their 
talk.  My  wife  and  the  Colonel  talked  apart,  and  I  saw  the 
latter  looking  gloomy,  and  the  former  pleading  very  eagerly, 
and  using  a  great  deal  of  action,  as  the  little  hands  are  wont 
to  do  when  the  mistress's  heart  is  very  much  moved.  I  was 
sure  she  was  pleading  Ethel's  cause  with  her  uncle. 

So  indeed  she  was.  And  Mr.  George,  too,  knew  what  her 
thoughts  were.  "  Look  at  her  !  "  he  said  to  me.  "  Don't  you 
see  what  she  is  doing  ?  She  believes  in  that  girl  whom  you 
all  said  CUve  took  a  fancy  to  before  he  married  his  present 
little  placid  wife ;  a  nice  little  simple  creature,  who  is  worth 
a  dozen  Ethels." 

**  Simple  certainly,"  says  Mr.  P.,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder. 

**  A  simpleton  of  twenty  is  better  than  a  roue  of  twenty. 
It  is  better  not  to  have  thought  at  all,  than  to  have  thought 
such  things  as  must  go  through  a  girl's  mind  whose  life  is 
passed  in  jilting  and  being  jilted ;  whose  eyes,  as  soon  as  they 
are  opened,  are  turned  to  the  main  chance,  and  are  taught  to 
leer  at  an  earl,  to  languish  at  a  marquis,  and  to  grow  blind 
before  a  commoner.  I  don't  know  much  about  fashionable 
life.  Heaven  help  us !  (you  young  Brummel !  I  see  the  re- 
proach in  your  face  !)  Why,  sir,  it  absolutely  appears  to  me 
as  if  this  little  hop-o'-my-thumb  of  a  creature  has  begun  to 
give  herself  airs  since  her  marriage  and  her  carriage.  Do  you 
know,  I  rather  thought  she  patronised  me  ?  Are  all  women 
spoiled  by  their  contact  with  the  world,  and  their  bloom 
rubbed  ofif  in  the  market  ?  I  know  one  who  seems  to  me  to 
remain  pure !  to  be  sure  I  only  know  her,  and  this  Uttle 
l^erson,  and  Mrs.  Flanagan  our  laundress,  and  my  sisters  at 
home,  who  don't  count.  But  that  Miss  Newcome  to  whom 
once  you  introduced  me  ?  Oh,  the  cockatrice !  only  that 
poison  don't  affect  your  wife,  the  other  would  kill  her.  I 
hope  the  Colonel  will  not  believe  a  word  which  Laura  says." 
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And  my  wife's  tete-a-tete  with  our  host  coming  to  an  end 
about  this  time,  Mr.  Warrington  in  high  spirits  goes  up  to  the 
ladies,  recapitulates  the  news  of  Barnes's  lecture,  recites  **  How 
doth  the  little  busy  bee,"  and  gives  a  quasi-satirical  com- 
ment upon  that  well-known  poem,  which  bewilders  Mrs.  Clive, 
until,  set  on  by  the  laughter  of  the  rest  of  the  audience,  she 
laughs  very  freely  at  that  odd  man,  and  calls  him  **  you  droll 
satirical  creature  you ! "  and  says  "  she  never  was  so  much 
amused  in  her  life.    Were  you,  Mrs.  Pendennis  ?  " 

Meanwhile  Clive,  who  has  been  sitting  apart  moodily  biting 
his  nails,  not  listening  to  F.  B.'s  remarks,  has  broken  into  a 
laugh  once  or  twice,  and  gone  to  a  writing-book,  on  which, 
whilst  George  is  still  disserting,  Clive  is  drawing. 

At  the  end  of  the  other's  speech,  F.  B.  goes  up  to  the 
draughtsman,  looks  over  his  shoulder,  makes  one  or  two  vio- 
lent efforts  as  of  inward  convulsion,  and  finally  explodes  in 
an  enormous  guflfaw.  **  It's  capital !  By  Jove,  it's  capital ! 
Sir  Barnes  would  never  dare  to  face  his  constituents  with  that 
picture  of  him  hung  up  in  Newcome !  " 

And  F.  B.  holds  up  the  drawing,  at  which  we  all  laugh 
except  Laura.  As  for  the  Colonel,  he  paces  up  and  down  the 
room,  holding  the  sketch  close  to  his  eyes,  holding  it  away 
from  him,  patting  it,  clapping  his  son  delightedly  on  the 
shoulder.  **  Capital!  capital!  We'll  have  the  picture  printed, 
by  Jove,  sir ;  show  vice  its  own  image ;  and  shame  the  viper 
in  his  own  nest,  sir.     That's  what  we  will." 

Mrs.  Pendennis  came  away  with  rather  a  heavy  heart  from 
this  party.  She  chose  to  interest  herself  about  the  right  or 
wrong  of  her  friends;  and  her  mind  was  disturbed  by  the 
Colonel's  vindictive  spirit.  On  the  subsequent  day  we  had 
occasion  to  visit  our  friend  J.  J.  (who  was  completmg  the 
sw^eetest  little  picture.  No.  263  in  the  Exhibition,  **  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  and  Child  "),  and  we  found  that  Clive  had  been  with 
the  painter  that  morning  likewise;  and  that  J.  J.  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  scheme.  That  he  did  not  approve  of  it  we 
could  read  in  the  artist's  grave  countenance.  **Nor  does 
Clive  approve  of  it  either !  "  cried  Ridley,  with  greater  eager- 
ness than  he  usually  displayed,  and  more  openness  than  he 
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was  accustomed  to  exhibit  in  judging  unfavourably  of  his 
friends. 

**  Among  them  they  have  taken  him  away  from  his  art," 
Ridley  said.  **  They  don't  understand  him  when  he  talks 
about  it ;  they  despise  him  for  pursuing  it.  Why  should  I 
wonder  at  that  ?  my  parents  despised  it  too,  and  my  father 
was  not  a  grand  gentleman  like  the  Colonel,  Mrs.  Pendennis. 
Ah !  why  did  the  Colonel  ever  grow  rich  ?  "Why  had  not 
Clive  to  work  for  his  bread  as  I  have  ?  He  would  have  done 
something  that  was  worthy  of  him  then ;  now  his  time  must 
be  spent  in  dancing  attendance  at  balls  and  operas,  and  yawn- 
ing at  City  board-rooms.  They  call  that  business ;  they  think 
he  is  idhng  when  he  comes  here,  poor  fellow !  As  if  life  was 
long  enough  for  our  art;  and  the  best  labour  we  can  give, 
good  enough  for  it !  He  went  away  groaning  this  morning, 
and  quite  saddened  in  spirits.  The  Colonel  wants  to  set  up 
himself  for  Parliament,  or  to  set  Clive  up ;  but  he  says  he 
won't.     I  hope  he  won't :  do  not  you,  Mrs.  Pendennis  ?  ** 

The  painter  turned  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  bright  northern 
light  which  fell  upon  the  sitter's  head  was  intercepted,  and 
lighted  up  his  own  as  he  addressed  us.  Out  of  that  bright 
light  looked  his  pale  thoughtful  face,  and  long  locks  and  eager 
brown  eyes.  The  palette  on  his  arm  was  a  great  shield 
painted  of  many  colours :  he  carried  his  maul-stick  and  a 
sheaf  of  brushes  along  with  it,  the  weaiK)ns  of  his  glorious 
but  harmless  war.  With  these  he  achieves  conquests,  wherein 
none  are  wounded  save  the  envious :  with  that  he  shelters 
him  against  how  much  idleness,  ambition,  temptation  !  Occu- 
pied over  that  consoling  work,  idle  thoughts  cannot  gain  the 
mastery  over  him ;  selfish  wishes  or  desires  are  kept  at  bay. 
Art  is  truth :  and  truth  is  religion ;  and  its  study  and  practice 
a  daily  work  of  pious  duty.  "WTiat  are  the  world's  struggles, 
brawls,  successes,  to  that  calm  recluse  pursuing  his  calling? 
See,  twinkling  in  the  darkness  round  his  chamber,  numberless 
beautiful  trophies  of  the  gi'aceful  victories  which  he  has  won— 
sweet  flowers  of  fancy  reared  by  him — kind  shapes  of  Ix^auty 
which  he  has  devised  and  moulded.  The  world  enters  into 
the  artist's  studio,  and  scornfully  bids  him  a  price  for  his 
genius,  or  makes  dull  pretence  to  admire  it.     What  know  you 
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of  Ills  art?  You  cannot  read  the  alphabet  of  that  sacred 
book,  good  old  Thomas  Newcome !  What  can  you  tell  of  its 
glories,  joys,  secrets,  consolations?  Between  his  two  best- 
beloved  mistresses,  poor  GUve's  luckless  father  somehow  inter- 
poses ;  and  with  sorrowful,  even  angry  protests.  In  pliuje  of 
Art  the  Colonel  brings  him  a  ledger ;  and  in  Ueu  of  first  love, 
shows  him  Eosey. 

No  wonder  that  Clive  hangs  his  head ;  rebels  sometimes, 
desponds  always;  he  has  positively  determined  to  refuse  to 
stand  for  Newcome,  Bidley  says.  Laura  is  glad  of  his  refusal, 
and  begins  to  think  of  him  once  more  as  of  the  Clive  of  old 
days. 


THE  NEWCOMES. 


CHAPTER  XX\in. 

IN   TEICn    THE    COLONEL   AND    THE   NEWCOME   ATHENSUII 
ARE    BOTH   LECTURED. 


T  breakfaiit  with  hie  familT,  on 
the  morning  after  the  little 
entertainment  to  which  we 
were  bidden  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, Colonel  Newcome  was  full 
of  the  projected  in\'n8ion  of 
Barnes'n  territories,  and  de- 
Hgbtcd  to  think  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  at  last 
humiliating  that  rascal. 

"  Clive  does  not  think  he  is 
a  raHcal  at  all.  Papa,"  cries 
Kosey,  from  behind  her  tea- 
urn ;  "that  is,  you  said  you  thought  Papa  judged  him  too 
harshly ;  you  know  yon  did,  this  morning !  "  And  from  ber 
husband's  angry  glunces,  she  flieH  to  his  father's  for  protec- 
tion. Those  were  oven  fiercer  than  Clive's.  Revenge  flashed 
from  beneath  Thomas  Newcome's  grizzled  eyebrows,  and 
glanced  in  the  direction  where  Clive  sat.  Then  the  Colonel's 
face  flushed  up,  aud  ho  cast  his  eyes  down  towards  his  tea- 
cup, which  he  lifted  with  a  trembling  hand.  The  father  and 
sou  loved  each  other  so,  that  each  was  afraid  of  the  other.  A 
war  between  two  such  men  is  dreadful ;  pretty  little  pink-faced 
Itosey,  in  a  sweet  little  morning  cap  and  ribbons,  her  pretty 
little  fing<'rs  twinkling  with  a  score  of  rings,  sat  simpering 
before  her  Kilver  tea-urn,  which  reilected  her  pretty  little  pmk 
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Skby  face.  Little  artless  creature !  what  did  she  know  of  the 
readful  wounds  which  her  little  words  inflicted  in  the  one 
enerous  breast  and  the  other  ? 

"  My  boy's  heart  is  gone  from  me,"  thinks  poor  Thomas 
lewcome ;  "  our  family  is  insulted,  our  enterprises  ruined,  by 
lat  traitor,  and  my  son  is  not  even  angry !  he  does  not  care 
)r  the  success  of  our  plans — for  the  honour  of  our  name  even ; 
make  him  a  position  of  which  any  young  man  in  England 
light  be  proud,  and  Clive  scarcely  deigns  to  accept  it." 

**  My  wife  appeals  to  my  father,"  thinks  poor  Clive ;  "  it  is 
rom  him  she  asks  coimsel,  and  not  from  me.  Be  it  about  the 
ibbon  in  her  cap,  or  any  other  transaction  in  our  lives,  she 
akes  her  colour  from  his  opinion,  and  goes  to  him  for  advice, 
.nd  I  have  to  wait  till  it  is  given,  and  conform  myself  to  it. 
f  I  differ  fiom  the  dear  old  father,  I  wound  him ;  if  I  yield 
ip  my  opinion,  as  I  do  always,  it  is  with  a  bad  grace,  and  I 
round  him  still.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  what 
.  slave's  life  it  is  that  he  has  made  for  me !  " 

"  How  interested  you  are  in  your  papers !  "  resumes  the 
prightly  Rosey .  *  *  What  can  you  find  in  those  horrid  poUtics  ? ' ' 
k)th  gentlemen  are  looking  at  their  papers  with  all  their 
(light,  and  no  doubt  cannot  see  one  single  word  which  those 
irilliant  and  witty  leading  articles  contain. 

"  Clive  is  like  you,  Eosey,"  says  the  Colonel,  laying  his 
^per  down,  "  and  does  not  care  for  politics." 

**  He  only  cares  for  pictures,  Papa,"  says  Mrs.  Clive.  "He 
rould  not  drive  with  me  yesterday  in  the  Park,  but  spent 
lOurs  in  his  room,  while  you  were  toiling  in  the  City,  poor 
*apa ! — spent  hours  painting  a  horrid  beggar-man  dressed  up 
s  a  monk.  And  this  morning  he  got  up  quite  early,  quite 
arly,  and  has  been  out  ever  so  long,  and  only  came  in  for 
»reakfast  just  now !  just  before  the  bell  rung." 

"  I  like  a  ride  before  breakfast,"  says  Clive. 

"A  ride!  I  know  where  you  have  been,  sir!  He  goes 
,way,  morning  after  morning,  to  that  little  Mr.  Ridley's — his 
hum,  Papa,  and  he  comes  back  with  his  hands  all  over  horrid 
>aint.     He  did  this  morning :  you  know  you  did,  Clive." 

"  I  did  not  keep  any  one  waiting,  Eosey,"  says  Clive.  "  I 
ike  to  have  two  or  three  hours  at  my  painting  when  I  can 
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spare  them.'*  Indeed,  the  i)oor  fellow  used  so  to  run  away  of 
summer  mornings  for  Ridley's  instructions,  and  gallop  home 
again,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  family  meal. 

**Yes,"  cries  Eosey,  tossing  up  the  cap  and  ribbons,  "he 
gets  up  so  early  in  the  morning,  that  at  night  he  falls  asleep 
after  dinner ;  very  pleasant  and  polite,  isn't  he.  Papa  ?  " 

**  I  am  up  betimes  too,  my  dear,"  says  the  Colonel  (many 
and  many  a  time  he  must  have  heard  Clive  as  he  left  the 
house) ;  **  I  have  a  great  many  letters  to  write,  affairs  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  examine  and  conduct.  Mr.  Betts  from 
the  City  is  often  with  me  for  hours  before  I  come  down  to  your 
breakfast-table.  A  man  who  has  the  affairs  of  such  a  great 
bank  as  ours  to  look  to,  must  be  up  with  the  lark.  We  are  all 
early  risers  in  India." 

**  You  dear  kind  Papa !  "  says  little  Eosey,  with  unfeigned 
admiration ;  and  she  puts  out  one  of  the  plump  whit^  little 
jewelled  hands,  and  pats  the  lean  brown  paw  of  the  Colonel 
which  is  nearest  to  her. 

**Is  Eidley's  picture  getting  on  well,  Clive?"  asks  the 
Colonel,  trying  to  interest  himself  about  Eidley  and  his  pic- 
ture. 

**  Very  well ;  it  is  beautiful ;  he  has  sold  it  for  a  great 
price  ;  they  must  make  him  an  academician  next  year,"  replies 
C^ive. 

**A  most  industrious  and  meritorious  young  man;  he 
deserves  every  honour  that  may  happen  to  him,"  says  the 
old  soldier.  **  Eosey,  my  dear,  it  is  time  you  should  ask  Mr. 
Eidley  to  dinner,  and  Mr.  Smee,  and  some  of  those  gentlemen. 
We  will  drive  this  afternoon  and  see  your  portrait." 

"  Clive  does  not  go  to  sleep  after  dinner  when  Mr.  Eidley 
comes  here,"  cries  Eosey. 

"  No ;  I  think  it  is  my  turn  then,"  says  the  Colonel,  with 
a  glance  of  kindness.  The  anger  has  disappeared  from  under 
his  brows;  at  that  moment  the  menaced  battle  is  postponed. 

**  And  yet  I  know  that  it  must  come,"  says  poor  Clive, 
telling  me  the  story  as  he  hangs  on  my  arm,  and  we  pace 
through  the  Park.  **  The  Colonel  and  I  are  walking  on  a  mine, 
and  that  poor  little  wife  of  mine  is  perpetually  flinging  little 
shells  to  fire  it.     I  sometimes  wish  it  were  blown  up,  and  I 
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ere  done  for,  Pen.  I  don't  think  my  widow  would  break  her 
?art  about  me.  No ;  I  have  no  right  to  say  that ;  it's  a 
lame  to  say  that ;  she  tries  her  very  best  to  please  me,  poor 
Ltle  dear !  It's  the  fault  of  my  temper,  perhaps,  that  she 
m't.  But  they  neither  understand  me,  don't  you  see  ?  The 
olonel  can't  help  thinking  I  am  a  degraded  being,  because  I 
n  fond  of  painting.  Still,  dear  old  boy,  he  patronises  Ridley  ; 
man  of  genius,  whom  those  sentries  ought  to  salute,  by  Jove, 
r,  when  he  passes.  Eidley  patronised  by  an  old  officer  of 
idian  dragoons,  a  httle  bit  of  a  Bosey,  and  a  fellow  who  is 
ot  fit  to  lay  his  palette  for  him !  I  want  sometimes  to  ask 
.  J.'s  pardon,  after  the  Colonel  has  been  talking  to  him  in 
is  confoimded  condescending  way,  uttering  some  awful  bosh 
bout  the  fine  arts.  Bosey  follows  him,  and  trips  round  J.  J.'s 
iudio,  and  pretends  to  admire,  and  says,  *How  soft!  how 
iveet ! '  recalling  some  of  Mamma-in-law's  dreadful  expres- 
ons,  which  make  me  shudder  when  I  hear  them.  If  my  poor 
Id  father  had  a  confidant  into  whose  arm  he  could  hook  his 
s?n,  and  whom  he  could  pester  with  his  family  griefs  as  I  do 
3U,  the  dear  old  boy  would  have  his  dreary  story  to  tell  too. 
hate  banks,  bankers,  Bimdelcund,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the 
hole  business.  I  go  to  that  confounded  board,  and  never  hear 
le  syllable  that  the  fellows  are  talking  about.  I  sit  there 
3cause  he  wishes  me  to  sit  there.  Don't  you  think  he  sees 
lat  my  heart  is  out  of  the  business ;  that  I  would  rather  be 
k  home  in  my  painting- room?  We  don't  understand  each 
iher,  but  we  feel  each  other  as  it  were  by  instinct.  Each 
links  in  his  own  way,  but  knows  what  the  other  is  thinking. 
1^  fight  mute  battles,  don't  you  see  ?  and  our  thoughts, 
lough  we  don't  express  them,  are  perceptible  to  one  another, 
nd  come  out  from  our  eyes,  or  pass  out  from  us  somehow, 
ad  meet,  and  fight,  and  strike,  and  wound." 

Of  course  Clive's  confidant  saw  how  sore  and  unhappy  the 
oor  fellow  was,  and  commiserated  his  fatal  but  natural  con- 
ition.  The  little  ills  of  life  are  the  hardest  to  bear,  as  we 
U  very  well  know.  WTiat  would  the  possession  of  a  hundred 
lousand  a  year,  or  fame,  and  the  applause  of  one's  country- 
ten,  or  the  loveUest  and  best-beloved  woman, — of  any  glory, 
nd  happiness,  or  good-fortune,  avail  to  a  gentleman,  for 
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instance,  who  was  allowed  to  enjoy  them  only  with  the  condi- 
tion of  wearing  a  shoe  with  a  couple  of  nails  or  sharp  i)ebbles 
inside  it?  All  fame  and  happiness  would  disappear,  and  plunge 
down  that  shoe.  All  life  would  rankle  round  those  little  nails. 
I  strove,  by  such  philosophic  sedatives  as  confidants  are  wont 
to  apply  on  these  occasions,  to  soothe  my  poor  friend's  anger 
and  pain ;  and  I  dare  say  the  little  nails  hurt  the  x)atient  just 
as  much  as  before. 

Clive  pursued  his  lugubrious  talk  through  the  Park,  and 
continued  it  as  far  as  the  modest- fm-nished  house  which  ve 
then  occupied  in  the  Pimlico  region.  It  so  happened  that  the 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Clive  also  called  upon  us  that  day,  and  found 
this  culprit  in  Laura's  drawing-room,  when  they  entered  it, 
descending  out  of  that  splendid  barouche  in  which  we  have 
already  shown  Mrs.  Clive  to  the  puWic. 

"  He  has  not  been  here  for  months  before  ;  nor  have  you, 
Eosey ;  nor  have  you,  Colonel ;  though  we  have  smothered 
our  indignation,  and  l)een  to  dine  with  you,  and  to  call,  cxtr 
so  many  times  ! ''  cries  Laura. 

The  Colonel  pleaded  his  business  engagements ;  Bosa,  that 
little  woman  of  the  world,  had  a  thousand  calls  to  make,  and 
who  knows  how  much  to  do,  since  she  came  out.  She  had 
been  to  fetch  Papa  at  Bays's,  and  the  porter  had  told  the 
Colonel  that  Mr.  Clive  and  Mr.  Pendennis  had  just  left  the 
club  together. 

**  Clive  scarcely  ever  drives  with  me,"  says  Bosa ;  "  Papa 
almost  alwavs  does." 

"  Bosey's  is  such  a  swell  carriage,  that  I  feel  ashamed," 
says  Clive. 

**  I  don't  understand  you  young  men.  I  don't  see  why 
you  need  be  ashamed  to  go  on  the  Course  with  your  wife  in 
her  carriage,  Clive,"  remarks  the  Colonel. 

"  The  Course !  the  Course  is  at  Calcutta,  Papa ! "  cries 
Boscy.     **  Wv  drive  in  the  Park." 

**  We  have  a  park  at  Barrackpore  too,  my  dear,"  says 
Papa. 

''  And  he  calls  his  grooms  saicas !  He  said  he  wa«  going 
to  send  away  a  saice  for  being  tipsy,  and  I  did  not  know  in  the 
least  what  he  could  mean,  Laura !  " 
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**  Mr.  Newcome !  you  must  go  and  drive  on  the  Course 
"with  Kosa,  now ;  and  the  Colonel  must  sit  and  talk  with  me, 
whom  he  has  not  been  to  see  for  such  a  long  time."  Clive 
presently  went  off  in  state  by  Rosey's  side,  and  then  Laura 
fihowed  Colonel  Newcome  his  beautiful  white  Cashmere  shawl 
round  a  successor  of  that  little  person  who  had  first  been 
wrapped  in  that  web,  now  a  stout  young  gentleman  whose 
noise  could  be  clearly  heard  in  the  upper  regions. 

"  I  wish  you  could  come  down  with  us,  Arthur,  upon  our 
electioneering  visit." 

"  That  of  which  you  were  talking  last  night  ?  Are  you 
bent  upon  it  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  am  determined  on  it." 

Laura  heard  a  child's  cry  at  this  moment,  and  left  the 
room  with  a  parting  glance  at  her  husband,  who  in  fact  had 
talked  over  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Pendennis,  and  agreed  with 
her  in  opinion. 

As  the  Colonel  had  opened  the  question,  I  ventm-ed  to  make 
a  respectful  remonstrance  against  the  scheme.  Vindictiveness 
on  the  part  of  a  man  so  simple  and  generous,  so  fair  and 
noble  in  all  his  dealings  as  Thomas  Newcome,  appeared  in 
my  mind  unworthy  of  him.  Surely  his  kinsman  had  sorrow 
and  humiliation  enough  already  at  home.  Barnes's  further 
punishment,  we  thought,  might  be  left  to  time,  to  remorse, 
to  the  Judge  of  right  and  wrong;  Who  better  imderstands 
than  we  can  do  our  causes  and  temptations  towards  evil 
actions.  Who  reserves  the  sentence  for  His  own  tribunal.  But 
when  angered,  the  best  of  us  mistake  our  own  motives,  as  we 
do  those  of  the  enemy  who  inflames  us.  What  may  be  private 
revenge,  we  take  to  be  indignant  virtue,  and  just  revolt  against 
wrong.  The  Colonel  would  not  hear  of  counsels  of  moderation, 
such  as  I  bore  him  from  a  sweet  Christian  pleader.  "  Remorse ! " 
he  cried  out  with  a  laugh,  "  that  villain  will  never  feel  it  until 
he  is  tied  up  and  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail !  Time  change 
that  rogue !  Unless  he  is  wholesomely  punished,  he  will  grow 
a  greater  scoundrel  every  year.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  sir," 
says  he,  his  honest  brows  darkling  as  he  looked  towards  me, 
"  that  you  too  are  spoiled  by  this  wicked  world,  and  these 
lieartless,  fashionable,  fine  people.    You  wish  to  Uve  well  with 
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the  enemv.  ari'l  with  u---  r'>';.  Pr-ntlennLa.  It  can't  be.  He  who 
ui  not  with  u.-:  ia  airairi-t  u.-,  I  very  much  fear,  sir,  that  the 
women,  the  women,  yoa  onderstan*!,  have  been  talking  m 
over.  Do  not  let  us  speak  any  more  aliont  this  subject,  for  I 
don't  wish  that  my  .v>n,  and  my  son's  old  friend,  should  have 
a  quarrel."  His  face  became  red,  his  voice  quivered  with 
dotation,  and  hrr  lK>kfrd  with  glances  which  I  was  pained  to 
behold  in  thcjse  kind  old  eyes :  not  because  his  wrath  and 
suspicion  \'isited  myself,  but  l^ecause  an  impartial  witness, 
nay,  a  friend  to  Thomas  N'ewcome  in  chat  family  quarrel,  I 
grieved  to  think  that  a  generous  heart  was  led  astray,  and  to 
see  a  go^xl  man  do  w^onj;^  So  with  no  more  thanks  for  his 
interference  than  a  man  usually  gets  who  meddles  in  domestic 
strifes,  the  present  luckle^^^  advocate  ceased  pleading. 

To  l>t;  sure,  the  Colonel  and  Clive  had  other  advisers,  who 
did  not  take  the  fieaceful  side.  George  Warrington  was  ont- 
of  these:  he  was  for  war  h  ouifinnt  with  Barnes  Newcome; 
for  keeping  no  terms  with  such  a  villain.  He  found  a  pleasure 
in  hunting  him  and  whipping  him.  "Barnes  ought  to  W 
punished,"  George  said,  *•  for  his  ixx)r  wife's  misfortune :  it 
was  Barnes's  infernal  cruelty,  wickedness,  selfishness,  which 
had  driven  her  into  misery  and  wrong."  Mr.  Warrington  went 
down  to  Newcome,  and  was  present  at  that  lecture  whereof 
mention  has  Wn  made  in  a  preceding  chapter.  I  am  afraid 
his  l>ehaviour  was  very  indecorous  :  he  laughed  at  the  pathetic 
allusions  of  the  respected  meml)er  for  Newcome ;  he  sneered 
at  the  sublime  passages ;  he  wrote  an  awful  critique  in  the 
Seirrome  Independent  two  days  after,  whereof  the  irony  was  so 
subtle,  that  half  the  readers  of  the  paper  mistook  his  grave 
scorn  for  respect,  and  his  jibes  for  praise. 

Clive,  his  father,  and  Frederick  Bayham,  their  faithful  aide- 
de-camp,  were  at  Newcome  likewise  when  Sir  Barnes's  oration 
was  delivered.  At  first  it  was  given  out  at  Newcome  that  the 
Colonel  visited  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  dear  old 
friend  and  pensioner,  Mrs.  Mason,  who  was  now  not  long  to  en- 
joy his  bounty,  and  so  old  as  scarcely  to  know  her  benefactor. 
Only  after  her  sleep,  or  when  the  sun  warmed  her  and  the  old 
wine  with  which  he  supplied  her,  was  the  good  old  woman  able 
to  recognise  her  Colonel.    She  mingled  father  and  son  together 
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in  her  mind.  A  lady  who  now  often  came  in  to  her,  thought 
she  was  wandering  in  her  talk,  when  the  poor  old  woman 
spoke  of  a  visit  she  had  had  from  her  boy;  and  then  the 
attendant  told  Miss  Neweome  that  such  a  visit  had  actually 
taken  place,  and  that  but  yesterday  Clive  and  his  father  had 
been  in  that  room,  and  occupied  the  chair  where  she  sat. 
"The  young  lady  was  taken  quite  ill,  and  seemed  ready  to 
faint  almost,"  Mrs.  Mason's  servant  and  spokeswoman  told 
Colonel  Neweome  when  that  gentleman  arrived,  shortly  after 
Ethel's  departure,  to  see  his  old  nurse.  **  Indeed !  he  was 
very  sorry."  The  maid  told  many  stories  about  Miss  New- 
come's  goodness  and  charity;  how  she  was  constantly  visit- 
ing the  ix)or  now;  how  she  was  for  ever  engaged  in  good 
works  for  the  young,  the  sick,  and  the  aged.  She  had  had 
a  dreadful  misfortune  in  love ;  she  was  going  to  be  married 
to  a  young  marquis ;  richer  even  than  Prince  de  Montcontour 
down  at  Kosebury ;  but  it  was  all  broke  oflf  on  account  of  that 
dreadful  affair  at  the  Hall. 

"  Was  she  very  good  to  the  poor  ?  did  she  come  often  to 
see  her  grandfather's  old  friend  ?  it  was  no  more  than  she 
ought  to  do,"  Colonel  Neweome  said ;  without,  however,  think- 
ing fit  to  tell  his  informant  that  he  had  himself  met  his  niece 
Ethel,  five  minutes  before  he  had  entered  Mrs.  Mason's  door. 

The  poor  thing  was  in  discourse  with  Mr.  Harris,  the  sur- 
geon, and  talking  (as  best  she  might,  for  no  doubt  the  news 
which  she  had  just  heard  had  agitated  her)  about  blankets 
and  arrowroot,  wine,  and  medicaments  for  her  poor,  when  she 
saw  her  uncle  coming  towards  her.  She  tottered  a  step  or 
two  forwards  to  meet  him;  held  both  her  hands  out,  and 
called  his  name ;  but  he  looked  her  sternly  in  the  face,  took 
off  his  hat  and  bowed,  and  passed  on.  He  did  not  think  fit  to 
mention  the  meeting  even  to  his  son  Clive ;  but  we  may  bo 
sure  Mr.  Harris,  the  surgeon,  spoke  of  the  circumstance  that 
night  after  the  lecture  at  the  club,  where  a  crowd  of  gentle- 
men were  gathered  together,  smoking  their  cigars,  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves  according  to  their  custom,  and  discussing  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome's  performance. 

According  to  established  usage  in  such  cases,  our  esteemed 
representative  was  received  by  the  committee  of  the  Neweome 
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Athenffium,  assembled  in  their  committee-roem,  and  thence 
inai'Hlialled  by  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  to  his  rostrum 
in  the  lecture-hall,  round  about  which  the  magnates  of  the 
institution  and  the  notabilities  of  the  town  were  ralUed  on  this 
public  occasion.  The  Baronet  came  m  some  state  from  his 
own  house,  arriving  at  Newcome  in  his  carriage  with  four 
horses,  accompanied  by  my  Lady  his  mother,  and  Miss  Ethel 
his  beautiful  sister,  who  was  now  mistress  at  the  Hall.  His 
little  girl  was  brought — five  years  old  now ;  she  sate  on  her 
aunt's  knee,  and  slept  during  a  greater  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. A  fine  bustle,  we  may  be  sure,  was  made  on  the  intro- 
duction of  these  personages  to  their  reserved  seats  on  the 
platform,  where  they  sat  encompassed  by  others  of  the  great 
ladies  of  Newcome,  to  whom  they  and  the  lecturer  were  espe- 
cially giacious  at  this  season.  Was  not  Parliament  about  to 
be  dissolved,  and  were  not  the  folks  at  Newcome  Park  particu- 
larly civil  at  that  interesting  period  ?  So  Barnes  Newcome 
mounts  his  pulpit,  bows  round  to  the  crowded  assembly  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  buzz  of  applause  or  recognition, 
passes  his  lily-white  i)ocket-handkerchief  across  his  thin  lips, 
and  dashes  off  iirto  his  lecture  about  Mrs.  Hemans  and  the 
poetry  of  the  affections.  A  public  man,  a  commercial  man  as 
we  wt'll  know,  yet  his  heart  is  in  his  home,  and  his  joy  in 
his  affections :  the  presence  of  this  immense  assembly  ht-re 
this  evening  ;  of  the  industrious  capitalists ;  of  the  intelligent 
middle  class;  of  the  i>ride  and  maiustiiy  of  England,  the 
operatives  of  NewTome ;  these  surrounde<l  by  their  wives  and 
their  children  (a  graceful  bow  to  the  bortnets  to  the  right  of 
the  platform),  show  that  they  too  have  hearts  to  feel,  and 
homes  to  cherish  ;  that  they,  too,  feel  the  love  of  women,  the 
innocence  of  children,  the  love  of  song !  Our  lecturer  then 
makes  a  distinction  between  man's  poetry  and  woman's  poetry, 
charging  considerably  in  favour  of  the  latter.  We  show  that 
to  appeal  to  the  affections  is  after  all  the  true  office  of  the  bard: 
to  decorate  the  homely  threshold,  to  wreathe  flowers  round  the 
domestic  hearth,  the  delightful  duty  of  the  Christian  singer. 
We  glance  at  Mrs.  Ilemans's  biography,  and  state  where  slie 
was  born,  and  under  what  circumstances  she  must  have  at 
first,  &c.,  k(t.     Is  this  a  correct  account  of  Sir  l^arnes  New- 
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come's  lecture  ?  I  was  not  present,  and  did  not  read  the  re- 
port. Very  likely  the  above  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  that 
mock  lecture  which  Warrington  delivered  in  anticipation  of 
tlie  Baronet's  oration. 

After  he  had  read  for  about  five  minutes,  it  was  remarked 
the  Baronet  suddenly  stopped  and  became  exceedingly  confused 
over  his  manuscript ;  betaking  himself  to  his  auxiliary  glass 
of  water  before  he  resumed  his  discourse,  which  for  a  long 
-fcime  was  languid,  low,  and  disturbed  in  tone.  This  period  of 
cUsturbance,  no  doubt,  must  have  occurred  when  Sir  Barnes 
saw  before  him  F.  Bayham  and  Warrington  seated  in  the 
«imphitheatre ;  and,  by  the  side  of  those  fierce  scornful  coun- 
tenances, Clive  Newcome's  pale  face. 

Clive  Newcome  was  not  looking  at  Barnes.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  lady  seated  not  far  from  the  lecturer — upon 
Ethel,  with  her  arm  round  her  little  niece's  shoulder,  and  her 
thick  black  ringlets  drooping  down  over  a  face  paler  than 
dive's  own. 

Of  course  she  knew  that  Clive  was  present.    She  was  aware 
of  him  as  she  entered  the  hall ;  saw  him  at  the  very  first  mo- 
ment; saw  nothing  but  him,  I  dare  say,  though  her  eyes  were 
shut  and  her  head  was  turned  now  towards  her  mother,  and 
now  bent  down  on  her  little  niece's  golden  curls.   And  the  past 
and  its  dear  histories,  and  youth  and  its  hopes  and  passions, 
and  tones  and  looks  for  ever  echoing  in  the  heart,  and  present 
in  the  memory — these,  no  doubt,  poor  Clive  saw  and  heard  as 
he  looked  across  the  great  gulf  of  time,  and  parting  and  grief, 
and  beheld  the  woman  he  had  loved  for  many  years.     There 
she  sits ;  the  same,  but  changed ;  as  gone  from  him  as  if  she 
were  dead ;  departed  indeed  into  another  sphere,  and  entered 
into  a  kind  of  death.   If  there  is  no  love  more  in  yonder  heart, 
it  is  but  a  corpse  unburied.     Strew  round  it  the  flowers  of 
youth.    Wash  it  with  tears  of  passion.    Wrap  it  and  envelope 
it  with  fond  devotion.     Break  heaii;,  and  fling  yourself  on  the 
bier,  and  kiss  her  cold  lips  and  press  her  hand !     It  falls  back 
dead  on  the  cold  breast  again.     The  beautiful  lips  have  never 
a  blush  or  a  smile.     Cover  them  and  lay  them  in  the  ground, 
and  80  take  thy  hatband  off,  good  friend,  and  go  to  thy  busi- 
ness.    Do  you  suppose  you  are  the  only  man  who  has  had  to 
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attend  such  a  funeral  ?  You  will  find  some  men  smiling  and 
at  work  the  day  after.  Some  come  to  the  grave  now  and  again 
out  of  the  world,  and  say  a  brief  prayer,  and  a  **  God  bltsi 
her !  "  With  some  men,  she  gone,  and  her  viduous  man.sion 
your  heart  to  let,  her  successor  the  new  occupant  poking  in  all 
the  drawers,  and  corners,  and  cupboards  of  the  tenement,  finds 
her  miniature  and  some  of  her  dusty  old  letters  hidden  away 
somewhere,  and  savs— Was  this  the  face  he  admired  to? 
Why,  allowing  even  for  the  painter's  flattery,  it  is  quite  ordi- 
nary, and  the  eyes  certainly  do  not  look  straight.  Are  these 
the  letters  you  thought  so  charmmg  ?  Well,  ni)on  my  word, 
I  never  read  anything  more  commonplace  in  my  Ufe.  fe, 
here's  a  line  half  blotted  out.  Oh,  I  suppose  she  was  erjing 
then — some  of  her  tears,  idle  tears.  .  .  .  Hark,  there  is  Barnes 
Newcome's  eloquence  still  plapping  on  like  water  from  a  cistern 
— and  our  thoughts,  where  have  they  wandered?  far  away 
from  the  lecture — as  far  awav  as  Clive's  almost.  And  now 
the  fountain  ceases  to  trickle ;  the  mouth  from  which  issued 
that  cool  and  limi)i(l  flux  ceases  to  smile;  the  figure  is  seen  to 
bow  and  retire;  a  buzz,  a  hum,  a  whisper,  a  scuffle,  a  uieot- 
ing  of  bonnets  and  wagging  of  feathers  and  rustlmg  of  silks 
ensue.  **  Thank  you  !  delightful,  1  am  sure!"  **  I  really  was 
quite  overcome."  **  Excellent.''  **  /So  much  obliged,"  are  rapid 
phrases  heard  amongst  the  ix)lite  on  the  platform.  While  down 
below,  **  Yaw !  quite  enough  of  ///rif."  **  Mai'y  Jane,  cover  your 
throat  up,  and  don't  kitch  cold,  and  don't  push  mc^  pkaso, 
sir.*  **  Arry !  coom  along  and  'av  a  pint  a'  ale,"  &c.,  are  the 
remarks  heard,  or  i)erliaps  not  heard,  by  Clivc*  Newcome  as 
he  watches  at  the  i>rivate  entrance  of  the  Athenaeum,  whert- 
Sir  Barnes's  carriage  is  waiting  with  its  flammg  lamps,  and 
domestics  in  state  liveries.  One  of  them  comes  out  of  the 
building  bearing  the  little  girl  in  his  arms  and  lays  her  in  the 
carriage.  Then  Sir  Barnes,  and  Lady  Ann,  and  the  Mayor. 
Then  Ethel  issues  forth,  and  as  she  passes  under  the  lamps, 
beholds  Clive's  face  as  pale  and  sad  as  her  own. 

Shall  we  go  visit  the  lodge-gates  of  Newcome  Park  with 
the  moon  shining  on  their  carving  ?  Is  there  any  pleasure  in 
walking  by  miles  of  gi-ey  paling  and  endless  palisades  of  firs? 
0  you  fool,  what  do  you  hope  to  see  behind  that  curtain  5> 
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Absurd  fugitive,  whither  would  you  run  ?  Can  you  burst  the 
tether  of  fate?  and  is  not  iK)or  dear  little  Bosey  Mackenzie 
sitting  yonder  waiting  for  you  by  the  stake  ?  Go  home,  sir ; 
and  don't  catch  cold.  So  Mr.  Clive  returns  to  the  "King's 
Arms,"  and  up  to  his  bedroom,  and  he  hears  Mr.  F.  Bayham's 
deep  voice  as  he  passes  by  the  Boscawen  room,  where  the  Jolly 
Britons  are  as  usual  assembled. 


Toii.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XYTT 

5nrc.;.3C;  iSD   UBEETT. 

E  have  said  that  tbe 
Baronet's  lee- 
\  ture  was  dis- 

'— -  cussed  in  tbe 
midnight  sen- 
ate assembH 
at  the  "King's 
Arms,"  where 
Mr.  Tom 
Potts  shoved 
tbe  orator  no 
luerey.  The 
senate  of 
the  "King's 
Arras "  itas 
hostile  to  Sir 

Barnes  Newcome.  Jfanv  other  Xewcomites  besides  were  sav- 
age and  incliiii-d  to  revolt  ngiiiiist  the  representative  of  their 
borough.  As  thi?*-  patriots  met  over  their  cups,  and  oTer  the 
bnmiK-i-  of  friendship  utttred  the  sentiments  of  freedom,  they 
had  oft*.'ii  a-ked  of  one  another,  where  should  a  man  he  found 
to  rid  Newcome  of  its  dictator?  Generous  hearts  writhed 
imder  the  oppression :  patriotic  eyes  scowled  irhen  Barnes 
Newcome  went  by :  with  fine  satire,  Tom  Potts  at  Brown  the 
hatter's  shop,  who  made  the  hats  for  Sir  Barnes  Newcome'a 
domestics,  proposed  to  take  one  of  the  beavers  —a  gold-laced 
one  with  a  cockade  and  a  cord — and  set  it  up  m  the  martet- 
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lace  and  bid  ail  Newcome  come  bow  to  it,  as  to  the  bat 
f  Gessler.  "Don't  you  think,  Potts,"  says  F.  Bayham, 
rho  of  course  was  admitted  into  the  **  King's  Ai-ms"  club, 
nd  ornamented  that  assembly  by  his  presence  and  dis- 
ourse,  **  don't  you  think  the  Colonel  would  make  a  good 
Viliiam  Tell  to  combat  against  that  Gessler  ?  "  Ha !  Pro- 
posal received  with  acclamation — eagerly  adopted  by  Charles 
'ucker.  Esquire,  attorney- at-law,  who  would  not  have  the 
lightest  objection  to  conduct  Colonel  Newcome's,  or  any  other 
entleman's,  electioneering  business  in  Newcome  or  else- 
rhere. 

Like  those  three  gentlemen  in  the  plays  and  pictures  of 
\rilliam  Tell,  who  conspire  under  the  moon,  calling  upon 
berty  and  resolving  to  elect  Tell  as  their  especial  cham- 
ion — like  Arnold,  Melchthal,  and  Werner — Tom  Potts,  Fred 
(aybam,  and  Charles  Tucker,  Esquires,  conspired  round  a 
unch-bowl,  and  determined  that  Thomas  Newcome  should  be 
equested  to  free  his  country.  A  deputation  from  the  electors 
f  Newcome,  that  is  to  say,  these  very  gentlemen,  waited  on 
be  Colonel  in  his  apartment  the  very  next  morning,  and  set 
efore  him  the  state  of  the  borough ;  Barnes  Newcome's  tyranny 
nder  which  it  groaned ;  and  the  yearning  of  all  honest  men 
>  be  free  from  that  usurpation.  Thomas  Newcome  received 
be  deputation  with  great  solemnity  and  politeness,  crossed 
is  legs,  folded  his  arms,  smoked  his  cheroot,  and  listened 
lost  decorously,  as  now  Potts,  now  Tucker  expounded  to  him ; 
tayham  giving  the  benefit  of  his  emphatic  "  Hear  hear  "  to 
heir  statements,  and  explaining  dubious  phrases  to  the  Colonel 
a  the  most  affable  manner. 

Whatever  the  conspirators  had  to  say  against  poor  Barnes, 
!olonel  Newcome  was  only  too  ready  to  believe.  He  had  made 
p  his  mind  that  that  criminal  ought  to  be  punished  and 
xposed.  The  lawyer's  covert  innuendoes,  who  was  ready  to 
Qsinuate  any  amount  of  evil  against  Barnes  which  could 
ftfely  be  uttered,  were  by  no  means  strong  enough  for  Thomas 
fewcome.  "  *  Sharp  practice !  exceedingly  alive  to  his  own  in- 
3rests — reported  violence  of  temper  and  tenacity  of  money  * 
-say  swindling  at  once,  sir, — say  falsehood  and  rapacity — 
ly  cruelty  and  avarice,"  cries  the  Colonel — **  I  believe,  upon 
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"  Pretty  well !  Better  than  any  man  in  Newcome,  Potts ! " 
cries  Mr.  Tucker. 

**  But  a  good  man  like  the  Colonel, — a  good  Liberal  like 

the  Colonel, — a  man  who  goes  in  for  household  sufiErage " 

Certainly,  gentlemen.*' 

And  the  general  great  Liberal  principles — we  know,  of 
course — such  a  man  would  assuredly  have  a  chance  against 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  at  the  coming  election,  could  we  find 
such  a  man — a  real  friend  of  the  people  !  " 

"  I  know  a  friend  of  the  people  if  ever  there  was  one," 
F.  Bayham  interposes. 

"  A  man  of  wealth,  station,  experience ;  a  man  who  has 
fought  for  his  country ;  a  man  who  is  beloved  in  this  place  as 
yoxi  are.  Colonel  Newcome:  for  your  goodness  is  known,  sir. — 
You,  are  not  ashamed  of  your  origin,  and  there  is  not  a  New- 
comite  old  or  young  but  knows  how  admirably  good  you  have 
been  to  your  old  friend,  Mrs. — Mrs.  What-d'you-call-'em  ?  *' 

"Mrs.  Mason,"  fi-om  F.  B. 

"  Mrs.  Mason.  If  such  a  man  as  you,  sir,  would  consent 
to  put  himself  in  nomination  at  the  next  election,  every  true 
Liberal  in  this  place  would  rush  to  support  you ;  and  crush 
the  oHgarch  who  rides  over  the  liberties  of  this  borough ! " 

"  Something  of  this  sort,  gentlemen,  I  own  to  you  had 
crossed  my  mind,"  Thomas  Newcome  remarked.  "When  I 
saw  that  disgrace  to  my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  father's 
birthplace,  representing  the  borough  in  Parliament,  I  thought 
for  the  credit  of  the  town  and  the  family,  the  Member  for 
Newcome  at  least  might  be  an  honest  man.  I  am  an  old 
soldier ;  have  passed  all  my  life  in  India ;  and  am  Uttle  con- 
versant with  affairs  at  home"  (cries  of  "You  are,  you  are!"). 
"  I  hoped  that  my  son,  Mr.  Clive  Newcome,  might  have  been 
found  qualified  to  contest  this  borough  against  his  unwortliy 
cousin,  and  possibly  to  sit  as  your  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  wealth  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  amass  will 
descend  to  him  naturally,  and  at  no  very  distant  period  of 
time,  for  I  am  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  gentlemen." 

The  gentlemen  are  astonished  at  this  statement. 

"But,"  resumed  the  Colonel,  "my  son  Clive,  as  friend 
Bayham  knows,  and  to  my  own  regret  and  mortification,  as  I 
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don't  care  to  confess  to  you,  declares  he  has  no  mterest  in 
politics,  nor  desire  for  public  distinction — prefers  his  own 
pursuits — and  even  these  I  fear  do  not  absorb  him — declines 
the  oflfer  which  I  made  him,  to  present  himself  in  opposition 
to  Sir  Barnes  Newcome.  It  becomes  men  in  a  certain  station, 
as  I  think,  to  assert  that  station;  and  though  a  few  years 
back  I  never  should  have  thought  of  public  life  at  jdl,  and 
proposed  to  end  my  days  in  quiet  as  a  retired  dragoon  oflSeer, 
since — since  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  increase  very  greatly 
my  pecuniary  means,  to  place  me  as  a  director  and  manager 
of  an  important  banking  company,  in  a  station  of  great  public 
responsibility,  I  and  my  brother  directors  have  thought  it  but 
right  that  one  of  us  should  sit  in  Fai'liament,  if  possible,  and 
I  am  not  a  man  to  shirk  from  that  or  from  any  other  duty." 

"  Colonel,  will  you  attend  a  meeting  of  electors  which  we 
will  call,  and  say  as  much  to  them  and  as  well  ?  "  cries  Mr. 
Potts.  **  Shall  I  put  an  announcement  in  my  paper  to  the 
eflfect  that  you  are  ready  to  come  forward  ?  " 

**  I  am  prepared  to  do  so,  my  good  sir." 

And  presently  this  solemn  palaver  ended. 

Besides  the  critical  article  upon  the  Baronet's  lecture,  of 
which  Mr.  Warrington  was  the  author,  there  appeared  in  the 
leading  columns  of  the  ensuing  nimiber  of  Mr.  Potts's  Inic- 
j)eji(h'nt  some  remarks  of  a  very  smashing  or  hostile  nature 
agauist  the  Member  for  Newcome.  **  This  gentleman  has 
shown  such  talent  in  the  lecturing  business,"  the  Independent 
said,  *'that  it  is  a  great  pity  he  should  not  withdraw  himself 
from  politics,  and  cultivate  what  all  Newcome  knows  are  the 
arts  which  he  understands  best ;  namely,  poetry  and  the  do- 
mestic affections.  The  performance  of  our  talented  represent- 
ative last  night  was  so  pathetic  as  to  bring  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  several  of  our  fair  friends.  We  have  heard,  but  never 
l)elieved  until  now,  that  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  possessed  such  a 
genius /or  makinr/  women  en/.  Last  week  we  had  the  talented 
Miss  Noakes  from  Slowcome,  reading  Milton  to  us ;  how  far 
superior  was  the  eloquence  of  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome, 
Bart.,  even  to  that  of  the  celebrated  actress!  Bets  were  freely 
offered  in  the  room  last  night  that  Su*  Barnes  would  heat  any 
ivoman, — bets  which  were  not  taken,  as  we  scarcely  need  say, 
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\  well  do  our  citizens  appreciate  the  character  of  our  excellent, 
ir  admirable  representative.  Let  the  Baronet  stick  to  his 
ctures,  and  let  Newcome  relieve  him  of  his  political  occupa- 
ons.  He  is  not  fit  for  them,  he  is  too  sentimental  a  man  for 
3 ;  the  men  of  Newcome  want  a  sound  practicjil  person ;  the 
iberals  of  Newcome  have  a  desire  to  be  represented.  When 
e  elected  Sir  Barnes,  he  talked  liberally  enough,  and  we 
lought  he  would  do,  but  you  see  the  honourable  Baronet  is 
)  poetical !  we  ought  to  have  known  that,  and  not  to  have 
^lieved  him.  Let  us  have  a  straightforward  gentleman.  If 
oi  a  man  of  words,  at  least  let  us  have  a  practical  man.  If 
ot  a  man  of  eloquence,  one  at  any  rate  whose  word  we  can 
list,  and  we  can't  trust  Sir  Barnes  Netvcome's :  we  have  tried 
im,  and  we  can't  really.  Last  night,  when  the  ladies  were 
rying,  we  could  not  for  the  souls  of  us  help  laughing.  We 
ope  we  know  how  to  conduct  oiurselves  as  gentlemen.  We 
•ust  we  did  not  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  evening ;  but 
ir  Barnes  Newcome  prating  about  children  and  virtue,  and 
BFection  and  poetry,  this  is  really  too  strong. 

•*  The  Independent y  faithful  to  its  name,  and  ever  actuated 
y  principles  of  honour,  has  been,  as  our  thousands  of  readers 
now,  disposed  to  give  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Bart., 
fair  trial.  "When  he  came  forward  after  his  father's  death, 
^e  believed  in  his  pledges  and  promises,  as  a  retrencher  and 
eformer,  and  we  stuck  by  him.  Is  there  any  man  in  New- 
ome,  excei)t,  perhaps,  our  twaddling  old  contemporai'y  the 
'enthiel,  who  believes  in  Sir  B.  N.  any  more  ?  We  say  no, 
nd  we  now  give  the  readers  of  the  Independent,  and  tbe  elec- 
OTB  of  this  borough,  fair  notice,  that  when  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  takes  place,  a  good  man,  a  true  man,  a  man  of 
xi)€rience,  no  dangerous  radical,  or  brawUng  tap  orator — 
fr.  Hicks's  friends  well  understand  whom  we  mean — but  a 
entleman  of  Liberal  principles,  well-won  wealth,  and  deserved 
tation  and  honour,  will  ask  the  electors  of  Newcome  whether 
hey  are  or  are  not  discontented  with  their  present  unworthy 
lember.  The  Independent,  for  one,  says,  we  know  good  men 
f  your  family,  we  know  in  it  men  who  would  do  honour  to 
ny  name;  but  you.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Bart.,  we 
rust  no  more." 
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In  the  electioneering  matter,  which  had  occasioned  mv 
unlucky  interference,  and  that  subsequent  little  coolness  upon 
the  good  Coloners  part,  Clive  Xewcome  had  himself  shovn 
that  the  scheme  was  not  to  his  liking ;  had  then  submitted  as 
his  custom  was :  and  doing  so  with  a  bad  grace,  as  also  was  to 
be  expected,  had  got  little  thanks  for  his  obedience.     Thomas 
Newcome  was  hurt  at  his  son's  faint-heartedness,  and  of  course 
little  Eosey  was  displeased  at  his  hanging  back.    He  set  off  in 
his  father's  train,  a  silent,  unwilling  partisan.     Thomas  Nev- 
come  had  the  leisure  to  survey  Olive's  glum  face  opposite  to 
him  during  the  whole  of  their  journey,  and  to  chew  his  mns- 
tachios,  and  brood  upon  his  wrath  and  wrongs.     His  life  had 
been  a  sacrifice  for  that  boy !     Wliat  darling  schemes  had  he 
not  formed  in  his  behalf,  and  how  superciliously  did  Clive  meet 
his  i)rojects !     The  Colonel  could  not  see  the  harm  of  which 
he  had  himself  been  the  author.    Had  he  not  done  everything 
in  mortal's  power  for  his  son's  happiness,  and  how  many  young 
men  in  England  were  there  with  such  advantages  as  this 
moody,  discontented,  spoiled  boy  ?     As  Clive  backed  out  of 
the  contest,  of  course  his  father  urged  it  only  the  more  vehe- 
mently.    Clive  slunk  away  from  committees  and  canvassing, 
and  lounged  about  the  Newcome  manufactories,  whilst  his 
father,  with  anger  and  bitterness  in  his  heart,  remained  at 
the  post  of  honour,  as  he  called  it,  bent  upon  overcoming  his 
enemy  and  carrying  his  point  against  Barnes  Newcome.    "  If 
Paris  will  not  fight,  sir,"  the  Colonel  said,  with  a  sad  look 
following  his  son,  **  Priam  must."     Good  old  Priam  believed 
his  cause  to  be  a  perfectly  just  one,  and  that  duty  and  his 
honour  called  upon  him  to  draw  the  sword.     So  there  was 
difTerence  between  Thomas  Newcome  and  Clive  his  son.    I 
protest  it  is  with  pain  and  reluctance  I  have  to  write,  that 
the  good  old  man  was  in  error — that  there  was  a  wrong-doer, 
and  that  Atticus  was  he. 

Atticus,  be  it  remembered,  thought  himself  compelled  by 
the  very  best  motives.  Thomas  Newcome,  the  Indian  banker, 
was  at  war  with  Barnes,  the  English  banker.  The  latter  had 
commenced  the  hostilities,  by  a  sudden  and  cowardly  act  of 
treason.  There  were  private  wrongs  to  envenom  the  contest, 
but  it  was  the  mercantile  quarrel  on  which  the  Colonel  chose 
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to  set  his  declaration  of  war.  Barnes's  first  dastardly  blow  had 
occasioned  it,  and  his  uncle  was  determined  to  carry  it  through. 
This  I  have  said  was  also  George  Warrington's  judgment,  who 
in  the  ensuing  struggle  between  Sir  Barnes  and  his  uncle, 
acted  as  a  very  warm  and  efficient  partisan  of  the  latter. 
'*  Kinsmanship !  "  says  George.  **  What  has  old  Tom  Newcome 
ever  had  from  his  kinsman  but  cowardice  and  treachery?  If 
Barnes  had  held  up  his  finger  the  young  one  might  have  been 
happy ;  if  he  could  have  effected  it,  the  Colonel  and  his  bank 
would  have  been  ruined.  I  am  for  war,  and  for  seeing  the  old 
boy  in  Parliament.  He  knows  no  more  about  politics  than  I 
do  about  dancing  the  polka ;  but  there  are  five  hundred  wise- 
acres in  that  assembly  who  know  no  more  than  he  does,  and 
an  honest  man  taking  his  seat  there,  in  place  of  a  confounded 
Uttle  rogue,  at  least  makes  a  change  for  the  better." 

I  dare  say  Thomas  Newcome,  Esquire,  would  by  no  means 
have  concurred  in  the  above  ^Bgtimate  of  his  political  know- 
ledge, and  thought  himself  as  well  informed  as  another.  He 
used  to  speak  with  the  greatest  gravity  about  our  constitution 
as  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  world,  though  he  surprised  you 
as  much  by  the  latitudinarian  reforms  which  he  was  eager  to 
press  forward,  as  by  the  most  singular  old  Tory  opinions  which 
he  advocated  on  other  occasions.  He  was  for  having  every 
man  to  vote ;  every  poor  man  to  labour  short  time  and  get 
high  wages ;  every  ixx)r  curate  to  be  paid  double  or  treble ; 
every  bishop  to  be  docked  of  his  salary,  and  dismissed  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  he  was  a  staunch  admirer  of  that 
assembly,  and  a  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  He  was 
for  sweeping  off  taxes  from  the  poor,  and  as  money  must  be 
raised  to  carry  on  government,  he  opined  that  the  rich  should 
pay.  He  uttered  all  these  opinions  with  the  greatest  gi*avity 
and  emphasis,  before  a  large  assembly  of  electors  and  others 
convened  in  the  Newcome  Town  Hall,  amid  the  roars  of  ap- 
plause of  the  non-electors,  and  the  bewilderment  and  conster- 
nation of  Mr.  Potts,  of  the  Independent^  who  had  represented 
the  Colonel  in  his  paper  as  a  safe  and  steady  reformer.  Of 
coarse  the  Sentinel  showed  him  up  as  a  most  dangerous  radi- 
cal, a  sepoy  republican,  and  so  forth,  to  the  wrath  and  indig- 
nation of  Colonel  Newcome.  He  a  repubUcan  !  He  scorned 
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THE  NEWCOMES. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A   LETTEK   AND    A    RECOKCILIATIOH. 

Miss  Ethsl  Newcome  to  Mrs.  Poidennis. 

EABEST  LAURA,— I  have  not  writ- 
ten to  you  for  many  weeks  past. 
There  have  been  some  things  too 
trivial,  and  some  too  aad,  to  write 
.  about ;  some  tbings  I  Imow  I  shaU 
write  of  if  I  begin,  and  yet  that  I 
know  I  had  best  leave ;  for  of  what 
good  is  looking  to  the  past  now? 
\VLy  vex  you  or  myself  by  revert- 
ingtoit?  Doesnot every daybring 
its  own  duty  and  task,  and  are 
these  not  enough  to  occupy  one  ? 
What  a  fright  you  must  have  had 
frith  m;  httle  god-daughter !  Thank  Heaven  she  is  well  now  and 
restored  to  you.  You  and  your  husband  I  know  do  not  think  it 
essential ;  but  I  do,  tnost  essential,  and  am  very  grateful  that  she 
was  taken  to  church  before  her  illness. 

"  Is  Mr.  Pendennis  proceeding  with  his  canvass  ?  I  try  and 
avoid  a  certain  subject,  but  it  u-iil  come.  You  know  who  is  canvass- 
ing against  us  here.  My  poor  uncle  has  met  with  very  consider- 
able success  amongst  the  lower  classes.  He  makes  them  rambling 
speeches  at  which  my  brother  and  his  friends  laugh,  but  which  the 
people  applaud.  I  saw  him  only  yesterday,  on  the  balcony  of  the 
'  King's  Arms,'  speaking  to  a  great  mob,  who  were  cheering  vocife- 
rously below.  I  had  met  him  before.  He  would  not  even  stop  and 
give  his  Ethel  of  old  days  his  hand.  I  would  have  given  him  I  don't 
know  what,  for  one  kiss,  for  one  kind  word :  but  he  passed  on  and 
Toold  not  answer  me.     He  thinks  me— what  the  world  thinks  me. 
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"worldly  and  heartless ;  what  I  loas.  But  at  least,  dear  Laura,  you 
know  that  I  always  truly  loved  /«w,  and  do  now,  although  he  is  our 
enemy,  though  he  believes  and  utters  the  most  cruel  things  agaijist 
Barnes,  though  he  says  that  Barnes  Newcome,  my  father's  son,  my 
brother,  Laura,  is  not  an  honest  man.  Hard,  selfish,  worldly,  I 
own  my  poor  brother  to  be,  and  pray  Heaven  to  amend  him ;  but 
dishonest  1  and  to  be  so  maligned  by  the  person  one  loves  best  in 
the  world !  This  is  a  hard  trial.  I  pray  a  proud  heart  may  k 
bettered  by  it. 

'*  And  I  have  seen  my  cousin :  once  at  a  lectiure  which  poor 
Barnes  gave,  and  who  seemed  very  much  disturbed  on  perceiving 
Clive ;  once  afterwards  at  good  old  Mrs.  Mason's,  whom  I  liave 
always  continued  to  visit  for  uncle's  sake.  The  poor  old  woman, 
whose  wits  are  very  nearly  gone,  held  both  our  hands,  and  asked 
when  we  were  going  to  be  married  ;  and  laughed,  poor  old  thing ! 
I  cried  out  to  her  tliat  Mr.  Clive  had  a  wife  at  home,  a  dear  young 
wife,  I  said.  He  gave  a  dreadful  sort  of  laugh,  and  turned  away 
into  tlie  window.     He  looks  terribly  ill,  pale,  and  oldened. 

*'  I  asked  him  a  great  deal  about  his  wife,  whom  I  remember  a 
very  pretty,  sweet -looking  gu*l  indeed,  at  my  Aunt  Hobson's,  but 
witli  a  not  agreeable  motlier  as  I  thought  then.  He  answered  me 
by  monosyllables,  appeared  as  though  he  would  speak,  and  then 
became  silent.  I  am  pained,  and  yet  glad  that  I  saw  him!  I  said, 
not  very  distinctly,  I  dare  say,  that  I  hoped  the  difference  between 
Barnes  and  uncle  would  not  extinguish  his  regard  for  Mamma  and 
me,  who  liave  always  loved  him ;  when  I  said  loved  him,  he  gave 
one  of  his  bitter  laughs  again  ;  and  so  he  did  when  I  said  I  hoped 
liis  wife  was  well.  You  never  would  tell  me  much  about  Mrs. 
Newcome ;  and  I  fear  she  does  not  make  my  cousin  happy.  And 
yet  this  marriage  was  of  my  uncle's  making :  another  of  the  unfor- 
tunate marriages  in  our  family.  I  am  glad  that  I  paused  in  time, 
before  the  commission  of  that  sm ;  I  strive  my  best  to  amend  my 
temper,  my  inexperience,  my  shortcomings,  and  try  to  be  the  mother 
of  my  poor  brother's  children.  But  Banies  has  never  forgiven  me 
my  refusal  of  Lord  Farhitosh.  He  is  of  the  world  still,  Laura.  Nor 
must  we  deal  too  harshly  with  people  of  liis  nature,  who  caimot 
perhaps  comprehend  a  world  beyond.  I  remember  in  old  days, 
when  we  were  travelling  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  happiest  days  of  my 
whole  life,  I  used  to  hear  Clive,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Ridley,  talk  of 
art  and  of  nature  m  a  way  that  I  could  not  understand  at  first,  but 
came  to  comprehend  better  as  my  cousin  taught  me  ;  and  since  then, 
I  see  pictures,  and  landscapes,  and  flowers,  with  quite  different  eyes, 
and  beautiful  secrets  as  it  were,  of  which  I  had  no  idea  before.  Tlie 
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jcret  of  all  secrets,  the  secret  of  the  other  life,  and  the  better  world 
3yond  ours,  may  not  this  be  unrevealed  to  some  ?  I  pray  for  them 
11,  dearest  Laura,  for  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  me,  that  the 
•uth  may  lighten  their  darkness,  and  Heaven's  great  mercy  defend 
lem  in  the  perils  and  dangers  of  their  night. 

**  My  boy  at  Sandhurst  has  done  very  well  indeed ;  and  Egbert, 
m  happy  to  say,  thinks  of  taking  orders :  he  has  been  very  mode- 
ite  at  College.  Not  so  Alfred;  but  the  Guards  are  a  sadly 
angerous  school  for  a  young  man:  I  have  promised  to  pay  his 
ebts,  and  he  is  to  exchange  into  the  line.  Mamma  is  coming  to  us 
t  Christmas  with  Alice ;  my  sister  is  very  pretty  indeed,  I  think, 
lid  I  am  rejoiced  she  is  to  marry  young  Mr.  Mumford,  who  has  a 
)lerable  living,  and  who  has  been  attached  to  her  ever  since  he  was 
boy  at  Rugby  School. 

"Little  Barnes  comes  on  bravely  with  his  Latin;  and  Mr. 
VTiitestock,  a  most  excellent  and  valuable  person  in  this  place, 
here  there  is  so  much  Eomanism  and  Dissent,  speaks  highly  of 
im.  Little  Clara  is  so  like  her  mihappy  mother  in  a  thousand 
rays  and  actions,  that  I  am  sliocked  often ;  and  see  my  brother 
tarting  back  and  turning  his  head  away,  as  if  suddenly  wounded, 
have  heard  the  most  deplorable  accounts  of  Lord  and  Lady  High- 
ate.  Oh,  dearest  friend  and  sister! — save  you,  I  think  I  scarce 
now  anyone  that  is  happy  in  the  world :  I  trust  you  may  continue 
0 — ^you  who  impart  your  goodness  and  kindness  to  all  who  come 
ear  you — you  in  whose  sweet  serene  happiness  I  am  thankful  to 
e  allowed  to  i*epose  sometimes.  You  are  the  island  in  the  desert, 
iaura !  and  the  birds  sing  there,  and  tlie  fountain  flows ;  and  we 
ome  and  repose  by  you  for  a  little  wliile,  and  to-morrow  the  march 
egins  again,  and  the  toil,  and  the  struggle,  and  tlie  desert.  Good- 
ye,  fountain !  Whisper  kisses  to  my  dearest  little  ones  for  their 
flfectionate  .,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

•*  A  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Warrington,  has  spoken  against  us 
everal  times  with  extraordinary  ability,  as  Barnes  owns.  Do  you 
now  Mr.  W.?  He  wrote  a  dreadful  article  m  the  Iiulependent 
bout  the  last  poor  lecture,  which  was  indeed  sad  sentimental  com- 
lonplace  :  and  the  critique  is  terribly  comical.  I  could  not  help 
iughing,  remembering  some  passages  in  it,  when  Banies  mentioned 
; :  and  my  brother  became  so  angry  1  They  have  put  up  a  dread- 
il  caricature  of  B.  in  Newcome :  and  my  brother  says  he  did  it,  but 
hope  not.  It  is  very  droll,  though :  he  used  to  make  them  very 
mnily.    I  am  glad  he  has  spirits  for  it.   Good-bye,  again. — E.  N." 
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**  He  says  he  tliJ  i( ! "  cries  Mr.  Pendennis,  laying  tLe 
letter  down.  "Barnes  Newcome  would  scarcely  caricature 
himself,  mv  dear !  " 

" '  He '  often  means — means  Clive — I  think/'  says  Mrs. 
Pendennis,  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

•*  Oh !  he  means  Clive,  does  he,  Laura  ?  '* 

**  Yes — and  you  mean  goose,  Mr.  Pendennis  !  "  that  saucy 
lady  replies. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  very  time  that  this  letter  was 
written,  that  a  critical  conversation  occurred  between  Cliie 
and  his  father,  of  which  the  lad  did  not  inform  me  until  much 
later  days ;  as  was  the  case — the  reader  has  been  more  than 
once  begged  to  believe — with  many  other  portions  of  this 
biography. 

One  night  the  Colonel,  having  come  home  from  a  round  of 
electioneering  %isits,  not  half  satisfied  with  himself;  exceed- 
ingly annoyed  (much  more  than  he  cared  to  own)  with  the 
impudence  of  some  rude  feUows  at  the  public-hoases,  who  had 
interrupted  his  fine  speeches  with  odious  hiccups  and  familiar 
jeers,  was  seated  brooding  over  his  cheroot  by  his  chimnej 
fire;  friend  F.  B.  (of  whose  companionship  his  patron  was 
occasionally  tired)  finding  much  better  amusement  with  the 
"  Jolly  Britons  "  in  the  Boscawen  Boom  below.  The  Colonel, 
as  an  electioneering  business,  had  made  his  appearance  in  the 
club.  But  that  ancient  Boman  warrior  had  frightened  those 
simple  Britons.  His  manners  were  too  awful  for  them;  so 
were  Clive's,  who  visited  them  also  under  Mr.  Potts's  intro- 
duction ;  but  the  two  gentlemen — each  being  full  of  care  and 
personal  annoyance  at  the  time — acted  like  wet  blankets  upon 
the  Britons,  whereas  F.  B.  warmed  them  and  cheered  them, 
affably  partook  of  their  meals  with  them,  and  graciously  shared 
their  cups.  So  the  Colonel  was  alone,  listening  to  the  far-off 
roar  of  the  Britons'  choruses  by  an  expiring  fire,  as  he  sat  br 
a  glass  of  cold  negus  and  the  ashes  of  his  cigar. 

I  dare  say  he  may  have  been  thinking  that  his  fire  was 
well  nigh  out,  his  cup  at  the  dregs,  his  pipe  little  more  now 
than  dust  and  ashes — when  Clive,  candle  in  hand,  came  into 
their  sitting-room. 
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As  each  saw  the  other's  face,  it  was  so  very  sad  and  worn 
nd  pale,  that  the  young  man  started  back;  and  the  elder, 
ith  quite  the  tenderness  of  old  days,  cried,  **  God  bless  me, 
ly  boy,  how  ill  you  look !  Come  and  warm  yourself— look, 
le  fire's  out.     Have  something,  Clivy  !  " 

For  months  past  they  had  not  had  a  really  kind  word, 
he  tender  old  voice  smote  ui)on  Clive,  and  he  bm-st  into  sud- 
en  tears.  They  rained  upon  his  father's  trembling  old  brown 
and  as  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  it. 

"  You  look  very  ill  too.  Father,"  says  Clive. 

"111?  not  I!"  cries  the  father,  still  keeping  the  boy's 
and  under  both  his  own  on  the  mantelpiece.  "  Such  a 
attered  old  fellow  as  I  am  has  a  right  to  look  the  worse  for 
ear ;  but  you,  boy,  why  do  yon  look  so  pale  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  a  ghost,  Father,"  Clive  answered.  Thomas, 
owever,  looked  alarmed  and  inquisitive,  as  though  the  boy  was 
andering  in  his  mind. 

**  The  ghost  of  my  youth.  Father,  the  ghost  of  my  happi- 
ess,  and  the  l)est  days  of  my  life,"  groaned  out  the  yomig 
lan.  '*I  saw  Ethel  to-day.  I  went  to  see  Sarah  Mason,  and 
tie  was  there." 

"I  had  seen  her,  but  I  did  not  speak  of  her,"  said  the 
ither.  "  I  thought  it  was  best  not  to  mention  her  to  you, 
ly  poor  boy.     And  are — are  you  fond  of  her  still,  CUve  ?  " 

"  Still !  once  means  always  in  these  things.  Father,  doesn't 
;?  Once  means  to-day,  and  yesterday,  and  for  ever  and 
ver." 

**  Nay,  my  boy,  you  mustn't  talk  to  me  so,  or  even  to  your- 
elf  so.  You  have  the  dearest  little  wife  at  home,  a  dear  Uttle 
dfe  and  child." 

"  You  had  a  son,  and  have  been  kind  enough  to  him,  God 
nows.  You,  had  a  wife :  but  that  doesn't  ijrevent  other — 
ther  thoughts.  Do  you  know  you  never  spoke  twice  in  your 
fe  about  my  mother  ?    Y''ou  didn't  care  for  her." 

**I — I  did  my  duty  by  her:  I  denied  her  nothing.  I 
Mxcely  ever  had  a  word  with  her,  and  I  did  my  best  to  make 
er  happy,"  interposed  the  Colonel. 

'*  I  know,  but  your  heart  was  with  the  other.  So  is  mine, 
t's  fatal ;  it  runs  in  the  family,  Father." 
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heart.     He  though:  of  hL?  own  oarly  days,  and  Low  he  LaJ 
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suffered,  and  beheld  his  son  before  him  racked  with  the  same 
cruel  pangs  of  enduring  grief.  And  he  began  to  own  that  he 
had  pressed  him  too  hastily  in  his  marriage ;  and  to  make  an 
allowance  for  an  unhappiness  of  which  he  had  in  part  been 
the  cause. 

"  Mashallah !  Clive,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man,  "  what  is 
done  is  done." 

"  Let  us  break  up  our  camp  before  this  place,  and  not  go 
to  war  with  Barnes,  Father,"  said  Clive.  "  Let  us  have  peace 
— and  forgive  him  if  we  can." 

"  And  retreat  before  this  scoundrel,  Clive  ?  " 

"What  is  a  victory  over  such  a  fellow?  One  gives  a 
chimney-sweep  the  wall.  Father." 

"  I  say  again — What  is  done  is  done.  I  have  promised  to 
meet  him  at  the  hustings,  and  I  will.  I  think  it  is  best :  and 
you  are  right :  and  you  act  like  a  high-minded  gentleman — 
and  my  dear  dear  old  boy — not  to  meddle  in  the  quarrel — 
though  I  didn't  think  so — and  the  difference  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  pain — and  so  did  what  Pendennis  said— and  I'm  wrong 
— and  thank  God  I  am  wrong — and  God  bless  you,  my  own 
boy !  "  the  Colonel  cried  out  in  a  burst  of  emotion.  And  the 
two  went  to  their  bedrooms  together,  and  were  happier  as 
they  shook  hands  at  the  doors  of  their  adjoining  chambers 
than  they  had  been  for  many  a  long  day  and  year. 
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CHAPTER    X.XXI. 
THZ  Etiimos. 

ATIXG  thn3  gnen 
hb;  efaaUenge,  rt- 
connoiircd  the  ene- 
mj,  and  plcd^ii 
oiiDSclf  to  do  battfe 
atthceDaningelw- 
'  tion.  our  Colontl 
took  leave  of  the 
to^m  of  Neweome, 
and  retomed  to  h» 
bonkln:;  aSiirs  \:.  Lr.Ion.  H:-  departr.r^  Ta=  as  that  of 
ft  f{r>'At  (fr^bliff  f-ri>:'riar"  :  :h^  ■::-?r!itI-imtii  of  the  Committte 
foiloTT'rd  hiia  o:r-v:i':i'v:-ly  il  ■xn  M  tht;  train.  "  Quick."  bawl: 
ont  XIr.  Po:t=  ;■■  IFt.  EJ-vsti.  :he  Btalion-ma.-l't-r,  "qnick,  5Ir. 
BroTTi,  a  c'-n-au'-  f-*  C'l^n-rl  N-jwcom^!"  Half-a-doztn  hats 
arr  tak-vn  orf  a-  h-  ^r.:.^r^  u.to  the  carriagt,  F.  Bayhain  and 
bi.-i  s>';rvati:  aft-.-7  him.  with  f-^jrtfjlio*.  ambrella.s.  shawls,  d*- 
apatch-ljoii,-?!.  C",;v^  wa.^  not  thert  to  act  as  hi*  Eaiher's  aide- 
d*;-canip.  Afl-'r  thvir  convorsation  logethor  the  yonng  man 
ha'l  rf.-turnt-d  to  Mrf?.  Clive  and  hi^  other  duties  in  life. 

It  ha.1  Ix-en  said  tliat  3Ir.  Pendt-nms  waa  in  the  country, 
fTTi^h-^(:<\  in  a  pTir,^ait  esactly  similar  to  that  which  oceupitd 
Colon*.!  Xewcom-;.  The  menaced  diRSoIntioD  of  Parliament 
did  not  take  place  .so  soon  as  we  expected.  The  Ministrr  still 
hTin;:;  to^^thtr.  and  l>y  consequence.  Sir  Barnes  Xewcome  kept 
hut  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  his  eider  kini!- 
man  was  eager  to  oust  him.    Away  from  London,  and  haviag 
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but  few  correspondents,  save  on  affairs  of  business,  I  heard 
little  of  Clive  and  the  Colonel,  save  an  occasional  puff  of  one 
of  Colonel  Newcome's  entertainments  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
to  wliich  journal  F.  Bayham  still  condescended  to  contribute  ; 
and  a  satisfactory  announcement  in  a  certain  part  of  that 
paper,  that  on  such  a  day,  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  Mrs.  Clive 
Newcome  had  presented  her  husband  with  a  son.  Clive  wrote 
to  me  presently  to  inform  me  of  the  circumstance,  stating  at 
the  same  time,  with  but  moderate  gratification  on  his  own 
part,  that  the  Campaigner,  Mrs.  Newcomers  mamma,  had 
upon  this  second  occasion  made  a  second  lodgment  in  her 
daughter's  house  and  bedchamber,  and  showed  herself  affably 
disposed  to  forget  the  little  unpleasantries  which  had  clouded 
over  the  sunshine  of  her  former  visit. 

Laura,  with  a  smile  of  some  humour,  said  she  thought 
now  would  be  the  time  when,  if  Clive  could  be  spared  from 
his  bank,  he  might  pay  us  that  visit  at  Fairoaks  which  had 
been  due  so  long,  and  hinted  that  change  of  air  and  a  tem- 
porary absence  from  Mrs.  Mackenzie  might  be  agreeable  to 
my  old  friend. 

It  was,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pendennis's  opinion  that  his 
wife  artfully  chose  that  period  of  time  when  little  Rosey  was, 
perforce,  kept  at  home  and  occupied  with  her  delightful 
maternal  duties,  to  invite  CUve  to  see  us.  Mrs.  Laura  frankly 
owned  that  she  liked  our  Clive. better  without  his  wife  than 
with  her,  and  never  ceased  to  regret  that  pretty  Eosey  had 
not  bestowed  her  little  hand  upon  Captain  Hoby,  as  she  had 
been  very  well  disposed  at  one  time  to  do.  Against  all  mar- 
riages of  interest  this  sentimental  Laura  never  failed  to  utter 
indignant  protests;  and  Clive's  had  been  a  marriage  of  in- 
terest, a  marriage  made  up  by  the  old  people,  a  marriage 
to  which  the  young  man  had  only  yielded  out  of  good-nature 
and  obedience.  She  would  apostrophise  her  unconscious 
young  ones,  and  inform  those  innocent  babies  that  they 
should  never  be  made  to  marry  except  for  love,  never — an 
announcement* which  was  received  with  perfect  indifference 
by  little  Arthur  on  his  rocking-horse,  and  little  Helen  smiling 
And  crowing  in  her  mother's  lap. 

So  CUve  came  down  to  us  careworn  in  appearance,  but 
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accounts  except  me,  a  i)Oor  useless  devil  who  knows  nothing 
but  to  paint  a  picture,  and  who  can't  even  do  that."  He  cuts 
off  the  head  of  a  thistle  as  he  speaks,  bites  his  tawny  mus- 
tachios,  plunges  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  his  soul  into 
reverie. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  asks  Mr.  Pendennis,  "that 
your  wife's  fortune  has  not  been  settled  upon  herself?  " 

"Of  course  it  has  been  settled  upon  herself;  that  is,  it  is 
entirely  her  own — ^you  know  the  Colonel  has  managed  all  the 
business,  he  understands  it  better  than  we  do." 

"  Do  you  say  that  your  wife's  money  is  not  vested  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  for  her  benefit  ?  " 

"  My  father  is  one  of  the  trustees.  I  tell  you  he  manages 
the  whole  thing.  What  is  his  property  is  mine  and  ever  has 
been :  and  I  might  draw  upon  him  as  much  as  I  liked :  and 
you  know  it's  five  times  as  great  as  my  wife's.  What  is  his 
is  ours,  and  what  is  ours  is  his,  of  course :  for  instance,  the 
India  Stock,  which  poor  Uncle  James  left,  that  now  stands  in 
the  Colonel's  name.  He  wants  to  be  a  Director :  he  will  be 
at  the  next  election — he  must  have  a  certain  quantity  of  India 
Stock,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  is  there  then  no  settlement  made  upon 
your  wife  at  all  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  look  so  frightened,"  says  Clive.  "  I  made 
a  settlement  on  her :  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  did  her  en- 
dow— three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds 
six  and  eightpence,  which  my  father  sent  over  from  India  to 
my  uncle,  years  ago,  when  I  came  home." 

I  might  well  indeed  be  aghast  at  this  news,  and  had  yet 
further  intelligence  from  Clive,  which  by  no  means  contributed 
to  lessen  my  anxiety.  This  worthy  old  Colonel,  who  fancied 
himself  to  be  so  clever  a  man  of  business,  chose  to  conduct  it 
in  utter  ignorance  and  defiance  of  law.  If  anjrthing  happened 
to  the  Bundelcund  Bank,  it  was  clear  that  not  only  every 
shilling  of  his  own  property,  but  every  farthing  bequeathed  to 
Eosey  Mackenzie  would  be  lost;  only  his  retiring  pension, 
which  was  luckily  considerable,  and  the  hundred  pounds  a 
year  which  Clive  had  settled  on  his  wife,  would  be  saved  out 
of  the  ruin. 


.L:.!  L.-^  LliTr  :.:-f.:-:I  :■:-  in-r  Li^  own  serious  doubts  and 
zS.'^.-  v-z-  Z':i:z  ILlj  :lr:  T.  Msi-critT  of  the  Bank  itj-df.  He  did 
:. .:  !l:.  —  -;.-.-.  v.  It  xili  n-.-:  L-Ip  fancying  that  things \?ere 
;:.L— :  ~r.L-:.  71. rr.-  T^irtn-r-  t/cii  Lad  come  home,  LaviiiLT 
-.1 '.  .  i:  .:  :":.-:  B?.i>.  mi  -nr- r-  liTiii^-  in  England  so  spleudidlv, 
— l-v  L-L  :lvv  ^i:::'-i  ::  ?  T:--=  Colonel  said  it  was  a  proof  of 
:L-  I  : .-^T^^rlv."  ..:  -.1^  .:•:::; -anv.  that  s*.*  manv  jieutlemen  were 
ri.rl.l-ri  -^1..  Lil  :^t:i  ^Lir-s  in  it.  "But  when  I  asked  mv 
i'.:l-;7."  Cli'-r  .. L:i:.::r'L  ••  wlv  he  did  not  himself  withdraw, 
Xi^-z  I-:ir  :Ii  i".*./'*  -  :ui:>.r.a!:vc  fdl:  he  told  me  such  tbiiif^'s 
''*erv  l::  :-.  \^.  ;.::-.  -v^rrv  dav:  and  ended,  as  usual,  In*  sav- 
\i^z  \.Jir.  i  1/  n.:  uniTrrtand  anything  al»*-)ui  business.  Xo 
l:  rv  I  \  :  :l:a:  :-  :!.-  :r.;:h.  I  hate  tli-  whole  concern,  Peu! 
I  L.-.:-  :Li:  _Tta:  T-i"*- in-  h-:':--:  in  which  we  live ;  and  those 
!'-:.'.r:illy  -vr  i  i  i^ir.:-:-?!  Oh.  how  I  wish  we  were  back  in 
Fi:zr.v  .*- jiiiir !  But  who  can  recall  bv;::ones,  Arthur:  or 
wr'.:-«  s:-.:  s  in  I::\  *?  Wr  must  make  the  best  of  to-dav,  and 
1-,  -i^ :  rrj--.  :_-i-:  tcikr  car-,  of  i-.self.  •  F-x^r  little  child ! '  I  could 
r.'.:  Lv1t»  iLii^ki::-:.  a-  I  t'.->k  it  cr^ini;  in  mv  arms  the  other 
day.  •  wL;4:  ha.-  ii:-r  in  stv-re  for  you,  my  ixK^r  weeping  baby?' 
My  c:'.':hTr-:!--l.-.vv  ori-rd  <:'u:  that  I  should  clrop  the  baby,  and 
iha:  -.'iilv  the  (.•.I.nrl  knew  how  to  hold  it.  Mv  wife  caUe<l 
i:  iL.  h-.r  i-.  \:  :!.-  n.;rs-  •iash-.-d  up  and  scolded  me:  and  tluy 
ih'i'Y-  n^r.-  r.u:  .. :  thv  r>:'ni  amoug-t  them.  By  Jove,  Pen,  I 
hi.ujh  whvi:  s^.'niv  «;  f  mv  fritiids  conji-atulate  me  on  mv  jiood 
f,.itu:>.  !  I  ai:i  n«  •:  iiuite  :hv  fath^.  r  of  my  o\vn  child,  uor  the 
husband  of  mv  ^J'xu  wif-.  n^r  even  the  master  of  mv  o\ni  easel. 
I  am  managed  i:r.  d'.-n't  you  ?te !  l*oarded,  lodgc-d,  and  done 
f*.'r.  An«l  htre  is  tht-  man  thty  call  happy.  Happy  I  OhIII 
why  had  I  not  y«.  ur  strength  ui  mind  ?  and  why  ilid  I  ever 
Itavc  mv  art,  mv  mistress?" 

Au«l  her* '.vith  the  Y*y:*r  lad  fell  to  choppin;::  thistles  again; 
and  nuitted  Fairoaks  shortlv,  leaving  his  friends  there  verv 
much  disquieted  al<»ut  his  prosi>ects,  actual  and  future. 

The  exiKrcted  dissolution  t»f  Parliament  came  at  length.  All 
the  country  pai>trs  in  England  teemed  with  electioneering  ad- 
dresses ;  and  the  country  was  in  a  flutter  with  iwirti-coloured 
ribbons.  Colonel  Thomas  Newcome.  pursuant  to  his  i)roiniH:, 
offered  himself  to  the  mdependent  electors  of  Newcome  in  th^ 
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eral  journal  of  the  family  town,  whilst  Sir  Barnes  Newcome, 
:t.,  addressed  himself  to  his  old  and  tried  friends,  and  called 
)n  the  friends  of  the  constitution  to  rally  round  him,  in  the 
iservative  print.  The  addresses  of  our  friend  were  sent  to 
at  Fairoaks  by  the  Colonel's  indefatigable  aide-de-camp, 
.  Frederick  Bayham.  During  the  period  which  had  elapsed 
ce  the  Colonel's  last  canvassing  visit  and  the  issuing  of  the 
its  now  daily  expected  for  the  new  Parliament,  many  things 
great  importance  had  occurred  in  Thomas  Newcome's  family 
events  which  were  kept  secret  from  his  biographer,  who  was, 
this  period  also,  pretty  entirely  occupied  with  his  own  affairs, 
lese,  however,  are  not  the  present  subject  of  this  history, 
tich  has  Newcome  for  its  business,  and  the  parties  engaged 
the  family  quarrel  there. 

There  were  four  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  represen- 
:ion  of  that  borough.  That  old  and  tried  Member  of  Par- 
ment,  Mr.  Bunce,  was  considered  to  be  secure;  and  the 
tronet's  seat  was  thought  to  be  pretty  safe  on  account  of 
3  influence  in  the  place.  Nevertheless,  Thomas  Newcome's 
pporters  were  confident  for  their  champion,  and  that  when 
e  parties  came  to  the  poll,  the  extreme  Liberals  of  the 
rough  would  divide  their  votes  between  him  and  the  fourth 
ndidate,  the  uncompromising  Badical,  Mr.  Barker. 

In  due  time  the  Colonel  and  his  staff  arrived  at  Newcome, 
id  resumed  the  active  canvass  which  they  had  commenced 
me  months  previously.  Clive  was  not  in  his  father's  suite 
is  time,  nor  Mr.  Warrington,  whose  engagements  took  him 
jewhere.  The  lawyer,  the  editor  of  the  Independent,  and  F.  B., 
3re  the  Colonel's  chief  men.  His  head-quarters  (which  F.  B. 
ted  very  well)  were  at  the  hotel  where  we  last  saw  him,  and 
iience  issuing  with  his  aide-de-camp  at  his  heels,  the  Colonel 
3nt  round  to  canvass  personally,  according  to  his  promise, 
ery  free  and  independent  elector  of  the  borough.  Barnes 
o  was  canvassing  eagerly  on  his  side,  and  was  most  affable 
id  active ;  the  two  parties  would  often  meet  nose  to  nose  in 
e  same  street,  and  their  retainers  exchange  looks  of  defiance, 
ith  Mr.  Potts  of  the  Independent,  a  big  man,  on  his  left ; 
!th  Mr.  Frederick,  a  still  bigger  man,  on  his  right ;  his  own 
usty  bamboo  cane  in  his  hand,  before  which  poor  Barnes 
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on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Colonel  had  to  pay  a  long  bill 
for  broken  brass,  when  he  settled  the  little  accounts  of  the 
election. 

In  after  times  F.  B.  was  pleased  to  describe  the  circum- 
tances  of  a  contest  in  which  he  bore  a  most  distinguished  part. 
It  was  F.  B.'s  opinion  that  his  private  eloquence  brought  over 
many  waverers  to  the  ColoneFs  side,  and  converted  numbers 
of  the  benighted  followers  of  Sir  Barnes  Newcome.  Bayham's 
voice  was  indeed  magnificent,  and  could  be  heard  from  the 
**  King's  Arms"  balcony  above  the  shout  and  roar  of  the 
multitude,  the  gongs  and  bugles  of  the  opposition  bands.  He 
was  untiring  in  his  oratory — undaunted  in  the  presence  of  the 
crowds  below.  He  was  immensely  popular,  F.  B.  Whether 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  broad  chest,  took  off  his  hat  and 
w^aved  it,  or  pressed  his  blue  and  yellow  ribbons  to  his  bosom, 
the  crowd  shouted,  "  Hurrah  !  silence  !  bravo  !  Bayham  for 
ever ! "  "  They  would  have  carried  me  in  triumph,"  said 
F.  B. ;  "  if  I  had  but  the  necessary  qualification,  I  might  be 
Member  for  Newcome  this  day  or  any  other  I  chose." 

I  am  afraid,  in  his  conduct  of  the  Colonel's  election,  Mr. 
Bayham  resorted  to  acts  of  which  his  principal  certainly  would 
disapprove,  and  engaged  auxiliaries  whose  alliance  was  scarcely 
creditable.  Whose  was  the  hand  which  flung  the  potato  which 
struck  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  Bart.,  on  the  nose  as  he  was 
haranguing  the  people  from  the  **  Eoebuck  "  ?  How  came  it 
that  whenever  Sir  Barnes  and  his  friends  essayed  to  speak, 
such  an  awful  yelling  and  groaning  took  place  in  the  crowd 
below,  that  the  words  of  those  feeble  orators  were  inaudible  ? 
Who  smashed  all  the  front  windows  of  the  **  Eoebuck "  ? 
Colonel  Newcome  had  not  words  to  express  his  indignation  at 
proceedings  so  unfair.  When  Sir  Barnes  and  his  staff  were 
hustled  in  the  market-place  and  most  outrageously  shoved, 
jeered,  and  jolted,  the  Colonel  from  the  **  King's  Arms  "  organ- 
ised a  rapid  sally,  which  he  himself  headed  with  his  bamboo 
cane ;  cut  out  Sir  Barnes  and  his  followers  from  the  hands  of 
the  mob,  and  addressed  those  ruffians  in  a  noble  speech,  of 
which  the  bamboo  cane — Englishman — shame — fair-play,  were 
the  most  emphatic  expressions.  The  mob  cheered  Old  Tom 
as  they  called  him — they  made  way  for  Sir  Barnes,  who  shrank 
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whence  the  rival  candidates  addressed  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent electors,  this  wretched  and  persecuted  Sir  Barnes  invited 
his  friends  and  supporters  to  meet  him  at  the  **  Athenaeum 
Room  " — scene  of  his  previous  eloquent  performances.  But 
though  this  apartment  was  defended  by  tickets,  the  people 
burst  into  it ;  and  Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of  the  persevering 
factory  man,  appeared  before  the  scared  Sir  Barnes  and  his 
puzzled  committee.  The  man  stood  up  and  bearded  the  pale 
baronet.  He  had  a  good  cause,  and  was  in  truth  a  far  better 
master  of  debate  than  our  banking  friend,  being  a  great 
speaker  amongst  his  brother  operatives,  by  whom  political 
questions  are  discussed,  and  the  conduct  of  political  men 
examined,  with  a  ceaseless  interest  and  with  an  ardour  and 
eloquence  which  are  often  unknown  in  what  is  called  superior 
society.  This  man  and  his  friends  round  about  him  fiercely 
silenced  the  clamour  of  **  Turn  him  out!"  with  which  his  first 
appearance  was  assailed  by  Sir  Barnes's  hangers-on.  He 
said,  in  the  name  of  justice  he  would  speak  up ;  if  they  were 
fathers  of  families,  and  loved  their  wives  and  daughters,  he 
dared  them  to  refuse  him  a  hearing.  Did  they  love  their 
wives  and  their  children?  it  was  a  shame  that  they  should 
take  such  a  man  as  that  yonder  for  their  representative  in 
Parliament.  But  the  greatest  sensation  he  made  was  when, 
in  the  middle  of  his  speech,  after  inveighing  against  Barnes's 
cruelty  and  parental  ingratitude,  he  asked,  "Where  were 
Barnes's  children  ?  "  and  actually  thrust  forward  two,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  committee  and  the  ghastly  astonishment  of 
the  guilty  Baronet  himself. 

"  Look  at  them,"  says  the  man :  "  they  are  almost  in  rags, 
they  have  to  put  up  with  scanty  and  hard  food ;  contrast  them 
with  his  other  children,  whom  you  see  lording  it  in  gilt  car- 
riages, robed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  scattering  mud 
from  their  wheels  over  us  humble  people  as  we  walk  the 
streets :  ignorance  and  starvation  is  good  enough  for  these,  for 
those  others  nothing  can  be  too  fine  or  too  dear.  "VMiat  can  a 
factory  girl  expect  from  such  a  fine  high-bred,  white-handed, 
aristocratic  gentleman  as  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  Baronet,  but 
to  be  cajoled,  and  seduced,  and  deserted,  and  left  to  starve ! 
When  she  has  served  my  lord's  pleasure,  her  natural  fate  is  to 
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be  turned  into  the  street ;  let  her  go  and  rot  there,  and  her 
children  beg  in  the  gutter." 

**  This  is  the  most  shameful  imposture,"  gasps  out  Sir 
Barnes ;  **  these  children  are  not — are  not " 

The  man  interrupted  him  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "No," 
says  he,  **  they  are  not  his;  that's  true  enough,  friends.  Its 
Tom  Martin's  girl  and  boy,  a  precious  pair  of  lazy  little 
scamps.  But,  at  fiyst,  he  thought  they  were  his  children. 
See  how  much  he  knows  about  them !  He  hasn't  seen  his 
children  for  years ;  he  would  have  left  them  and  their  mother 
to  starve,  and  did,  but  for  shame  and  fear.  The  old  man,  his 
father,  pensioned  them,  and  he  hasn't  the  heart  to  stop  their 
wages  now.  !Men  of  Newcome,  will  you  have  this  man  to 
represent  you  in  Parliament  ? "  And  the  crowd  roared  out 
"  No ;  "  and  Barnes  and  his  shame-faced  committee  slunk  out 
of  the  place,  and  no  wonder  the  dissenting  clerical  gentlemen 
were  shy  of  voting  for  him. 

A  brilliant  and  picturesque  diversion  in  Colonel  Newcome's 
favour  was  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  his  faithful  aide- 
de-camp,  F.  B.  On  the  polling  day,  as  the  carriages  full  of 
voters  came  up  to  the  market-place,  there  appeared  nigh  to 
the  booths  an  open  barouche,  covered  all  over  with  ribbou, 
and  containing  Frederick  Bayham,  Esq.,  profusely  decorat^J 
with  the  Colonel's  colours,  and  a  very  old  woman  and  her  fe- 
male attendant,  who  were  similarly  ornamented.  It  was  good 
old  Mrs.  Mason,  who  was  pleased  with  the  drive  and  the  sun- 
shine, though  she  scarcely  undia-stood  the  meaning  of  the 
turmoil,  with  her  maid  by  her  side,  delighted  to  wear  such 
ribbons,  and  sit  in  such  a  post  of  honour.  Eising  up  in  the 
carriage,  F.  B.  took  off  his  hat,  bade  his  men  of  brass  be  silent, 
who  were  accustomed  to  bray  **  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes,"  whenever  the  Colonel,  or  Mr.  Bayham,  his  brilliant 
aide-de-camp,  made  their  appearance ; — bidding,  we  say,  the 
musicians  and  the  universe  to  be  silent,  F.  B.  rose,  and  made 
the  citizens  of  Newcome  a  splendid  speech.  Good  old  uncon- 
scious Mrs.  Mason  was  the  theme  of  it,  and  the  Colonel's 
virtues  and  faithful  gi'atitude  in  tending  her.  "  She  was  bis 
father's  old  friend.  She  was  Sir  Barnes  Newcome's  grand- 
father's old  friend.     She  had  lived  for  more  than  forty  years 
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at  Sir  Barnes  Newcome's  door,  and  how  often  had  he  been  to 
see  her?  Did  he  go  every  week?  No.  Every  month?  No. 
Every  year  ?  No.  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  hfe  had 
he  set  his  foot  into  her  doors ! "  (Loud  yells,  and  cries  of 
"  Shame !  ")  "  Never  had  he  done  her  one  single  act  of  kind- 
ness. ^Miereas  for  years  and  years  past,  when  he  was  away 
in  India,  heroically  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  when 
he  was  distinguishing  himself  at  Assaye,  and — and — Mulliga- 
tawny and  Seringapatam,  in  the  hottest  of  the  £ght  and  the 
fiercest  of  the  danger,  in  the  most  terrible  moment  of  the 
conflict  and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  victory,  the  good,  the 
brave,  the  kind  old  Colonel, — why  should  he  say  Colonel? 
why  should  he  not  say  Old  Tom  at  once  ?  "  (immense  roars  of 
applause)  "  always  remembered  his  dear  old  nurse  and  friend. 
Look  at  that  shawl,  boys,  which  she  has  got  on !  My  belief 
is  that  Colonel  Newcome  took  that  shawl  in  single  combat, 
and  on  horseback,  from  the  prime  minister  of  Tippoo  Sahib." 
(Immense  cheers  and  cries  of  "Bravo, Bayham!")  "Look  at 
that  brooch  the  dear  old  thing  wears !  "  (he  kissed  her  hand 
whilst  so  apostrophising  her.)  "  Tom  Newcome  never  brags 
about  his  military  achievements:  he  is  the  most  modest  as 
well  as  the  bravest  man  in  the  world.  What  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  he  cat  that  brooch  from  the  throat  of  an  Indian 
rajah  ?  He's  man  enough  to  do  it."  ("  He  is !  he  is !  "  from 
all  parts  of  the  crowd.)  "  What,  you  want  to  take  the  horses 
out,  do  you  ?  "  (to  the  crowd,  who  were  removing  those  quad- 
rupeds). "I  ain't  agoing  to  prevent  you  ;  I  expected  as  much 
of  you.  Men  of  Newcome,  I  expected  as  much  of  you,  for  I 
know  you!  Sit  still,  old  lady;  don't  be  frightened,  ma'am, 
they  are  only  going  to  pull  you  to  the  '  King's  Arms,'  and 
show  you  to  the  Colonel." 

This,  indeed,  was  the  direction  in  which  the  mob  (whether 
inflamed  by  spontaneous  enthusiasm,  or  excited  by  cunning 
agents  placed  amongst  the  populace  by  F.  B.,  I  cannot  say) 
now  took  the  barouche  and  its  three  occupants.  With  a 
myriad  roar  and  shout  the  carriage  was  dragged  up  in  front 
of  the  "  King's  Arms,"  from  the  balconies  of  which  a  most 
satisfactory  account  of  the  polling  was  already  placarded. 
The  extra  noise  and  shouting  brought  out  the  Colonel,  who 
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looked  at  first  with  curiosity  at  the  advancing  procession,  and 
then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Sarah  Mason,  with  a  blush  and  a 
bow  of  his  kind  old  head. 

**  Look  at  him,  boys ! "  cried  the  enraptured  F.  B.,  point- 
ing up  to  the  old  man,  "Look  at  him;  the  dear  old  boy! 
Isn't  he  an  old  trump  ?  Which  will  you  have  for  your  Mem- 
ber, Barnes  Newcome  or  Old  Tom  ?  " 

And  as  might  be  supposed,  an  immense  shout  of  "Old 
Tom !  **  arose  from  the  multitude ;  in  the  midst  of  which, 
blushing  and  bowing  still,  the  Colonel  went  back  to  his  com- 
mittee-room :  and  the  bands  played  **  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  "  louder  than  ever ;  and  poor  Barnes  in  the  course  of 
his  duty  having  to  come  out  upon  his  balcony  at  the  "Roe- 
buck "  opposite,  was  saluted  with  a  yell  as  vociferous  as  the 
cheer  for  the  Colonel  had  been ;  and  old  Mrs.  Mason  asked 
what  the  noise  was  about;  and  after  making  several  vain 
efforts,  in  dumb  show,  to  the  crowd,  Barnes  slunk  back  into 
his  hole  again  as  pale  as  the  turnip  which  was  flung  at  his 
head ;  and  the  horses  were  brought,  and  Mrs,  Mason  driven 
home ;  and  the  day  of  election  came  to  an  end. 

Reasons  of  personal  gratitude,  as  we  have  stated  already, 
prevented  his  Highness  the  Prince  de  Montcontour  from 
taking  a  part  in  this  family  contest.  His  brethren  of  the 
House  of  Higg,  however,  very  much  to  Florae's  gratification, 
gave  their  second  votes  to  Colonel  Newcome,  carrying  with 
them  a  very  groat  number  of  electors :  we  know  that  in  the 
present  Parliament,  Mr.  Higg  and  Mr.  Bunce  sit  for  the 
borough  of  Newcome.  Having  had  monetary  transactions 
with  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  and  entered  largely  into  railway 
speculations  with  him,  the  Messrs.  Higg  had  found  reason  to 
quarrel  with  the  Baronet ;  accuse  him  of  sharp  practices  to 
the  present  day,  and  have  long  stories  to  tell  which  do  not 
concern  us  about  Sir  Barnes's  stratagems,  grasping,  and  ex- 
tortion. They  and  their  following,  deserting  Sir  Barnes,  whom 
they  had  supported  in  previous  elections,  voted  for  the  Colonel, 
although  some  of  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman  were  rather 
too  extreme  for  such  sober  persons. 

Not  exactly  knowing  what  his  politics  were  when  he  com- 
menced the  canvass,  I  can't  say  to  what  opinions  the  poor 
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/Olonel  did  not  find  himself  committed  by  the  time  that  tho 
lection  was  over.  The  worthy  gentleman  felt  himself  not  a 
ittle  humiliated  by  what  he  had  to  say  and  to  unsay,  b}' 
Laving  to  answer  questions,  to  submit  to  familiarities,  to  shake 
lands  which,  to  say  truth,  he  did  not  care  for  grasping  at  all. 
lis  habits  were  aristocratic ;  his  education  had  been  miUtar}-; 
be  kindest  and  simplest  soul  aUve,  he  yet  disliked  all  fami- 
iarity,  and  expected  from  common  people  the  sort  of  deference 
vhich  he  had  received  from  his  men  in  the  regiment.  The 
contest  saddened  and  mortified  him;  he  felt  that  he  was 
ising  wrong  means  to  obtain  an  end  that  j)erhaps  was  not 
right  (for  so  his  secret  conscience  must  have  told  him) ;  he 
vas  derogating  from  his  own  honour  in  tampering  with 
political  opinions,  submitting  to  familiarities,  condescending 
io  stand  by  whilst  his  agents  soUcited  vulgar  suffrages  or 
ittered  claptraps  about  retrenchment  and  reform.  "  I  felt  I 
wras  wrong,"  he  said  to  me  in  after  days,  **  though  /  was  too 
proud  to  own  my  error  in  those  times,  and  you  and  your  good 
trife  and  my  boy  were  right  in  protesting  against  that  mad 
election."  Indeed,  though  we  little  knew  what  events  were 
jpeedily  to  happen,  Laiu'a  and  I  felt  very  little  satisfaction 
«rhen  the  result  of  the  Newcome  election  was  made  known  to 
IS,  and  we  found  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  third,  and  Colonel 
Thomas  Newcome  second  upon  the  poll. 

Ethel  was  absent  with  her  children  at  Brighton.  She  was 
;lad,  she  wrote,  not  to  have  been  at  home  during  the  election. 
Vlr.  and  Mrs.  C.  were  at  Brighton  too.  Ethel  had  seen  Mrs. 
ZJ.  and  her  child  once  or  twice.  It  was  a  very  fine  child. 
*My  brother  came  down  to  us,"  she  wrote,  "after  all  was 
)ver.  He  is  furious  against  M.  de  Montcontoiu-,  who,  he  says, 
;)ersuaded  the  Whigs  to  vote  against  him,  and  turned  tho 
election." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII, 

CHILTEBN    HUNDBEDS. 

E  shall  say  no  more 
regardiug  ITiomas 
Newcoiiie's  ix)!itieal 
doings;  liis siK'eches 
agaiust  Barnes,  and 
the  Bnront't's  re- 
pHes.  The  nepbew 
was  beaten  by  Lis 
stout  old  uncle. 

In  due  time  the 
Gazette  announceil 
that  Thomas  Neu- 
come,  Esq.,  was  re- 
turned as  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  boronfiti 
of  Newcomc ;  and  after  triumitliant  dinners,  8i>eechea,  and 
rejoicings,  the  Member  came  back  to  his  family  in  London,  and 
to  his  afTairs  in  that  city. 

The  goo<l  Colonel  appeared  to  be  hy  no  means  elateil  Ijv 
his  victory.  He  would  not  allow  that  he  was  wrong  in  engag- 
ing in  that  family  war,  of  which  we  have  just  seen  the  is.sue ; 
though  it  may  be  that  his  secret  remorse  on  this  account  in 
part  occasioned  his  disquiet.  But  there  were  other  reasons, 
which  his  family  not  long  afterwards  came  to  understand,  for 
the  gloom  and  low  spirits  which  now  oppressed  the  head  of 
their  home. 

It  was  observed  (that  is,  if  simple  little  Eosey  took  the 
trouble  to  observe)  that  the  entertainments  at  the  Colonel's 
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mansion  were  more  frequent  and  splendid  even  than  before ; 
the  silver  cocoanut-tree  was  constantly  in  requisition,  and 
around  it  were  assembled  many  new  guests,  who  had  not  for- 
merly been  used  to  sit  under  those  branches.  Mr.  Sherrick 
and  his  wife  appeared  at  those  parties,  at  which  the  proprietor 
of  Lady  Whittlesea's  chapel  made  himself  perfectly  familiar. 
Sherrick  cut  jokes  with  the  master  of  the  house,  which  the 
latter  received  with  a  very  grave  acquiescence ;  he  ordered 
the  servants  about,  addressing  the  butler  as  **01d  Corkscrew," 
and  bidding  the  footman,  whom  he  loved  to  call  by  his 
Christian  name,  to  **look  alive."  He  called  the  Colonel 
**  Newcome  "  sometimes,  and  facetiously  speculated  upon  the 
degree  of  relationship  subsisting  between  them  now  that  his 
daughter  was  married  to  Clive's  uncle,  the  Colonel's  brother- 
in-law.  Though  I  dare  say  Clive  did  not  much  relish  re- 
ceiving news  of  his  aunt,  Sherrick  was  sure  to  bring  such 
intelligence  when  it  reached  him;  and  announced,  in  due 
time,  the  birth  of  a  little  cousin  at  Bogglywallah,  whom  the 
fond  parents  designed  to  name  **  Thomas  Newcome  Honey- 
man." 

A  dreadful  panic  and  ghastly  terror  seized  poor  Clive  on 
an  occasion  which  he  described  to  me  afterwards.  Going  out 
from  home  one  day  with  his  father,  he  beheld  a  wine-mer- 
chant's cart,  from  which  hampers  were  carried  down  the  area- 
gate  into  the  lower  regions  of  Colonel  Newcome's  house. 
**  Sherrick  &  Co.,  Wine-Merchants,  Walpole  Street,"  was 
painted  upon  the  vehicle. 

"  Good  heavens !  sir,  do  you,  get  your  wine  from  him  ?  " 
Clive  cried  out  to  his  father,  remembering  Honeyman's  provi- 
sions in  early  times.  The  Colonel,  looking  very  gloomy  and 
turning  red,  said,  **Yes,  he  bought  wine  from  Sherrick,  who 
had  been  very  good-natured  and  serviceable ;  and  who — and 
who,  you  know,  is  our  connection  now."  When  informed  of 
the  circumstance  by  Clive,  I  too,  as  I  confess,  thought  the 
incident  alarming. 

Then  Clive,  with  a  laugh,  told  me  of  a  grand  battle  which 

had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  behaviour 

to  the  wine-merchant's  wife.   The  Campaigner  had  treated  this 

very  kind  and  harmless,  but  vulgar  woman,  with  extreme 
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hauteur — hacl  talked  loud  during  her  singing — tke  beauty  of 
which,  to  say  truth,  time  had  considerably  impaired— had 
made  contemptuous  observations  regarding  her  upon  more 
than  one  occasion.  At  length  the  Colonel  broke  out  in  great 
wi'ath  against  Mrs.  Mackenzie — bade  her  to  respect  that  lady 
as  one  of  his  guests — and,  if  she  did  not  like  the  company  which 
assembled  at  his  house,  hinted  to  her  that  there  were  many 
thousand  other  houses  in  London  where  she  could  find  a  lodg- 
ing. For  the  sake  of  her  child,  and  her  adored  grandchild, 
the  Campaigner  took  no  notice  of  this  hint ;  and  declined  to 
remove  from  the  quarters  which  she  had  occupied  ever  since 
she  had  become  a  gi-andmamma. 

I  myself  dhied  once  or  twice  with  my  old  friends,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  pickle-bearing  cocoanut-tree ;  and  could 
not  but  remark  a  change  of  personages  in  the  society  assem- 
bled. The  manager  of  the  City  branch  of  the  B.  B.  C.  was 
always  present — an  ommous-looking  man,  whose  whispers  and 
compliments  seemed  to  make  poor  Clive,  at  his  end  of  the 
table,  very  melancholy.  With  the  City  manager  came  the  City 
manager's  friends,  whose  jokes  passed  gaily  round,  and  who 
kept  the  conversation  to  themselves.  Once  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  meet  Mr.  Katray,  who  had  returned,  filled  with  rupees 
from  the  Indian  Bank ;  who  told  us  many  anecdotes  of  the 
splendour  of  llummun  Loll  at  Calcutta,  who  complimented  the 
Colonel  on  his  fine  house  and  grand  dinners  with  sinister  good- 
humour.  Those  compliments  did  not  seem  to  please  our  i)oor 
friend ;  that  familiarity  choked  him.  A  brisk  little  chattering 
attorney,  very  intimate  with  Sherrick,  with  a  wife  of  dubious 
gentility,  was  another  constant  guest.  He  enlivened  the  table 
by  his  jokes,  and  recounted  choice  stories  about  the  aristo- 
cracy, with  certain  members  of  whom  the  little  man  seemed 
very  familiar.  He  knew  to  a  shilling  how  much  this  lord  owed 
— and  how  much  the  creditors  allowed  to  that  marquis.  He 
had  been  concerned  with  such  and  such  a  nobleman,  who  was 
now  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  He  spoke  of  their  lordships  affably 
and  without  their  titles — calling  upon  "Louisa,  my  dear," 
his  wife,  to  testify  to  the  day  when  Viscount  Tagrag  dined  with 
them,  and  Earl  Bareacrcs  sent  them  the  pheasants.  F.  B., 
as  sombre  and  downcast  as  his  hosts  now  seemed  to  be,  in- 
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formed  me  demurely  that  the  attorney  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  firms  in  the  City — that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  procm-ing  the  Coloners  parliamentary  title  for 
him — and  in  various  important  matters  appertaining  to  the 
B.  B.  C;  but  my  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  law  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  aware  that  this  gentleman  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  firm  of  money-lending  solicitors,  and  I  trembled  to  see 
such  a  person  in  the  home  of  our  good  Colonel.  Where  were 
the  generals  and  the  judges?  Where  were  the  fogeys  and 
their  respectable  ladies?  Stupid  they  were,  and  dull  their 
company,  but  better  a  stalled  ox  in  their  society,  than  Mr. 
Campion's  jokes  over  Mr.  Sherrick's  wines. 

After  the  little  rebuke  administered  by  Colonel  Newcome, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  abstained  from  overt  hostilities  against  any 
guests  of  her  daughter's  father-in-law ;  and  contented  herself 
by  assuming  grand  and  princess-Uke  airs  in  the  company 
of  the  new  ladies.  They  flattered  her  and  poor  little  Eosey 
intensely.  The  latter  liked  their  company  no  doubt.  To  a 
man  of  the  world  looking  on,  who  has  seen  the  men  and 
morals  of  many  cities,  it  was  curious,  almost  pathetic,  to  watch 
that  poor  little  innocent  creature  fresh  and  smiling,  attired 
in  bright  colours  and  a  thousand  gewgaws,  simpering  in  the 
midst  of  these  darkling  people — practising  her  little  arts  and 
coquetries,  with  such  a  court  round  about  her.  An  uncon- 
scious Uttle  maid,  with  rich  and  rare  gems  sparkling  on  all  her 
fingers,  and  bright  gold  rings  as  many  as  belonged  to  the  late 
Old  Woman  of  Banbury  Cross — still  she  smiled  and  prattled 
innocently  before  these  banditti — I  thought  of  Zerlina  and  the 
Brigands,  in  "  Fra  Diavolo." 

Walking  away  with  F.  B.  from  one  of  these  parties  of  the 
Colonel's,  and  seriously  alarmed  at  what  I  had  observed  there, 
I  demanded  of  Bayham  whether  my  conjectures  were  not  cor- 
rect, that  some  misfortune  overhung  our  old  friend's  house? 
At  first  Bayham  denied  stoutly  or  pretended  ignorance ;  but 
at  length,  having  reached  the  **  Haunt "  together,  which  I  had 
not  ^•isited  since  I  was  a  married  man,  we  entered  that  place 
of  entertainment,  and  were  greeted  by  its  old  landlady  and 
waitress,  and  accommodated  with  a  quiet  parlour.  And  here 
P.  B.,  after  groaning — after  sighing — after  solacing  himself 
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with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  bitter  beer — fairly  burst  out,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  made  a  full  and  sad  confession  respect- 
ing this  unlucky  Bundelcund  Banking  Company.  The  shares 
had  been  going  lower  and  lower,  so  that  there  was  no  sale 
now  for  them  at  all.  To  meet  the  liabilities  the  directors  must 
have  undergone  the  greatest  sacrifices.  He  did  not  know- 
he  did  not  like  to  think  what  the  Colonel's  personal  losses  were. 
The  respectable  solicitors  of  the  Company  had  retired  long 
since,  after  having  secured  payment  of  a  most  respectable  bill, 
and  had  given  place  to  the  firm  of  dubious  law-agents  of  whom 
I  had  that  evening  seen  a  partner.  How  the  retiring  partners 
from  India  had  been  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  to  bring  for- 
tunes along  with  them,  was  a  mystery  to  Mr.  Frederick  Bay- 
ham,  The  great  Indian  millionnaire  was  in  his,  F.  B.'s,  eyes, 
"  a  confoimded  old  mahogany-coloured  heathen  humbug/* 
These  fine  parties  which  the  Colonel  was  giving,  and  that  fine 
carriage  which  was  always  flaunting  about  the  Park  with  poor 
Mrs.  Clh-e  and  the  Campaigner,  and  the  nurse  and  the  baby, 
were,  in  F.  B.'s  opinion,  all  decoys  and  shams.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  meals  were  not  paid,  and  that  the 
Colonel  had  to  plunder  for  his  horses'  corn  ;  but  he  knew  that 
Sherrick,  and  the  attorney,  and  the  manager,  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  giving  these  parties,  and  keeping  uj)  this  state 
and  grandeur,  and  opined  that  it  was  at  the  special  mstance 
of  these  advisers  that  the  Colonel  had  contested  the  borough 
for  which  he  was  now  returned.  **  Do  you  know  how^  much 
that  contest  cost?"  asks  F.  B.  **The  sum,  sir,  was  awful! 
and  we  have  ever  so  much  of  it  to  pay.  I  came  up  twice 
from  Newcome  myself  to  Campion  and  Sherrick  about  it. 
I  l)etray  no  secrets — F.  B.,  sir,  would  die  a  thousand  deaths 
before  he  would  tell  the  secrets  of  his  benefactor  ! — But,  Pen- 
dennis,  you  understand  a  thing  or  two.  You  know  what 
o'clock  it  is,  and  so  does  yours  truly,  F.  B.,  who  drinks  your 
health.  /  know  the  taste  of  Sherrick's  wine  well  enough. 
F.  B.,  sir,  fears  the  Greeks  and  all  the  gifts  they  bring.  Cou- 
found  his  Amontillado  !  I  had  rather  drink  this  honest  malt 
and  hops  all  my  life  than  ever  see  a  drop  of  his  abominable 
golden  sherry.  Golden  ?  F.  B.  believes  it  \s  golden — and  a 
precious  deal  dearer  than  gold  too" — and  herewith,  ringing 
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the  bell,  my  friend  asked  for  a  second  pint  of  the  just-named 
and  cheaper  fluid. 

I  have  of  late  had  to  recount  portions  of  my  dear  old 
friend's  history  which  must  needs  be  told,  and  over  which  the 
writer  does  not  like  to  dwell.  If  Thomas  Newcome's  opulence 
was  unpleasant  to  describe,  and  to  contrast  with  the  bright 
goodness  and  simplicity  I  remembered  m  former  days,  how 
much  more  painful  is  that  part  of  his  story  to  which  we  are 
now  come  perforce,  and  which  the  acute  reader  of  novels  has, 
no  doubt,  long  foreseen  !  Yes,  sir  or  madam,  you  are  quite 
right  in  the  opinion  which  you  have  held  all  along  regarding 
that  Bundelcund  Banking  Company,  in  which  our  Colonel  has 
invested  every  rupee  he  possesses,  Solnintur  rupees,  &c.  I 
disdain,  for  the  most  part,  the  tricks  and  surprises  of  the 
novelist's  art.  Knowing,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
story,  what  was  the  issue  of  this  Bundelcund  Banking  con- 
cern, I  have  scarce  had  patience  to  keep  my  counsel  about  it ; 
and  whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  company, 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  refrain  from  breaking  out  into  fierce 
diatribes  against  that  complicated,  enormous,  outrageous 
swindle.  It  was  one  of  many  similar  cheats  which  have  been 
successfully  practised  upon  the  simple  folks,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, who  toil  and  struggle — who  fight  with  sun  and  enemy — 
who  pass  years  of  long  exile  and  gallant  endurance  in  the 
service  of  our  empire  in  India.  Agency-houses  after  agency- 
houses  have  been  established,  and  have  flourished  in  splendour 
and  magnificence,  and  have  paid  fabulous  dividends — and 
have  enormously  enriched  two  or  three  wary  speculators — 
and  then  have  burst  in  bankruptcy,  involving  widows,  orphans, 
and  countless  simple  people  who  trusted  their  all  to  the  keep- 
ing of  these  unworthy  treasurers. 

The  failure  of  the  Bundelcund  Bank  which  we  now  have  to 
record,  was  one  only  of  many  similar  schemes  ending  in  ruin. 
About  the  time  when  Thomas  Neweome  was  chaired  as  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  which  he  bore  the  name,  the 
great  Indian  merchant  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bundel- 
cund Banking  Company's  affairs  at  Calcutta,  suddenly  died  of 
cholera  at  his  palace  at  Barrackpore.  He  had  been  giving  of 
late  a  series  of  the  most  splendid  banquets  with  which  Indian 
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prince  ever  entertained  a  Calcutta  society.  The  greatest  and 
proudest  personages  of  that  aristocratic  city  had  attendetl  his 
feasts.  The  fau-est  Calcutta  beauties  had  danced  in  his  halls. 
Did  not  i)Oor  F.  B.  transfer  from  the  columns  of  the  Benf^al 
llurkam  to  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette  the  most  astouniUng  de- 
scriptions of  those  Asiatic  Nights'  Entertainments,  of  which 
the  very  grandest  was  to  come  oflf  on  the  night  when  choltra 
seized  liummum  Loll  in  its  grip  ?  There  was  to  have  been  a 
masquerade  outvying  all  European  masquerades  in  splendour. 
The  two  rival  queens  of  Calcutta  society  were  to  have  appeared 
each  with  her  court  around  her.  Young  civilians  at  the 
college,  and  young  ensigns  fresh  landed,  had  gone  into  awful 
expenses  and  borrowed  money  at  fearful  interest  from  the 
B.  B.  C.  and  other  banking  companies,  in  order  to  appear 
with  befitting  splendour  as  knights  and  noblemen  of  Henrietta 
Maria's  Court  (Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Hastings  Hicks,  Esq., 
Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut),  or  as  princes  and  warriors  sur- 
rounding the  jmlanquin  of  Lalla  liookh  (the  lovely  wife  of 
Hon.  Cornwallis  Bobus,  Member  of  Council)  :  all  these  splen- 
dours were  there.  As  carriage  after  carriage  di-ove  up  from 
Calcutta,  they  were  met  at  Bummun  Loll's  gate  by  ghastly 
weeping  servants,  who  announced  their  master's  decease. 

On  the  next  day  the  Bank  at  Calcutta  was  closed,  and  the 
day  after,  when  heavy  bills  were  presented  which  must  bo  ixiid, 
although  by  this  time  lUunmun  Loll  was  not  only  dead  but 
buried,  and  his  widows  howling  over  his  grave,  it  was  an- 
nounced throughout  Calcutta  that  but  800  rupees  were  left 
in  the  treasury  of  the  B.  B.  C.  to  meet  engagements  to  the 
amount  of  four  lakhs  then  immediatelv  due,  and  sLxtv  davs 
afterwards  the  shutters  were  closed  at  No.  175  Lothburv,  the 
London  offices  of  the  B.  B.  C.  of  India,  and  35,000/.  worth  of 
their  bills  refused  by  their  agents,  Messrs.  Baines,  Jolly  *5c  Co., 
of  Fog  Court. 

\Vlien  the  accounts  of  that  ghastly  bankruptcy  arrived 
from  Calcutta,  it  was  found,  of  course,  that  the  merchant 
prince  Eummun  Loll  owed  the  B.  B.  C.  twenty-five  lakhs  of 
rupees,  the  value  of  which  was  scarcely  even  represented  by 
his  respectable  signature.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the  audi- 
tors of  the  bank,  the  generally  esteemed  Charley  Condor  (a 
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capital  fellow,  famous  for  his  good  dinners  and  for  playing 
low-comedy  characters  at  the  Chowringhee  Theatre)  was  in- 
debted to  the  bank  in  90,000i. ;  and  also  it  was  discovered  that 
the  revered  Baptist  Bellman,  Chief  Registrar  of  the  Calcutta 
Tape  and  Sealing- Wax  Office  (a  most  valuable  and  powerful 
amateur  preacher,  who  had  converted  two  natives,  and  whose 
serious  soirees  were  thronged  at  Calcutta),  had  helped  himself 
to  73,000Z.  more,  for  which  he  settled  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
before  he  resumed  his  duties  in  his  own.  In  justice  to  Mr. 
Bellman,  it  must  be  said  that  he  could  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  catastrophe  impending  over  the  B.  B.  C.  For  only  three 
weeks  before  that  great  bank  closed  its  doors,  Mr.  Bellman, 
as  guardian  of  the  children  of  his  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Colonel 
Green,  had  sold  the  whole  of  the  late  Colonel's  property  out 
of  Company's  paper  and  invested  it  in  the  bank,  which  gave 
a  high  interest,  and  with  bills  of  which,  drawn  upon  their 
London  correspondents,  he  had  accommodated  Mrs.  Colonel 
Green  when  she  took  her  departure  for  Europe  with  her 
numerous  little  family  on  board  the  **  Burrumpooter." 

And  now  you  have  the  explanation  of  the  title  of  this 
chapter,  and  know  wherefore  Thomas  Newcome  never  sat  in 
Parliament.  TMiere  are  our  dear  old  friends  now?  Where 
are  Kosey's  chariots  and  horses?  Where  her  jewels  and 
gewgaws  ?  Bills  are  up  in  the  fine  new  house.  Swarms  of 
Hebrew  gentlemen  with  then-  hats  on  are  walking  about  the 
drawing-rooms,  peering  into  the  bedrooms,  weighing  and  pois- 
ing the  poor  old  silver  cocoanut-tree,  eyeing  the  plate  and 
crystal,  thumbing  the  damask  of  the  curtains,  and  inspecting 
ottomans,  mirrors,  and  a  hundred  articles  of  splendid  trumpery. 
There  is  Eosey's  boudoir,  which  her  father-in-law  loved  to  orna- 
ment— there  is  Clive's  studio  with  a  hundred  sketches — there 
is  the  Colonel's  bare  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  with  his 
little  iron  bedstead  and  ship's  drawers,  and  a  camel  trunk  or 
two  which  have  accompanied  him  on  many  an  Indian  march, 
and  his  old  regulation  sword,  and  that  one  which  the  native 
officers  of  his  regiment  gave  him  when  he  bade  them  farewell. 
I  can  fancy  the  brokers'  faces  as  they  look  over  this  camp 
wardrobe,  and  that  the  uniforms  will  not  fetch  much  in  Holy- 
well Street.   There  is  the  old  one  still,  and  that  new  one  which 
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he  ordered  and  wore  when  poor  little  Kosey  was  presented  at 
Court.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  examine  their  plunder,  and  go 
amongHt  those  wreckers.  F.  B.  used  to  attend  the  sale  regu- 
larly, and  report  its  proceedings  to  us  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"  A  fellow  laughed  at  me,"  says  F.  B.,  "  because  when  I  came 
into  the  dear  old  drawing-room  I  took  my  hat  off.  I  told  liim 
that  if  he  dared  say  another  word  I  would  knock  him  down." 
I  think  F.  B.  may  be  pardoned  in  this  instance  for  emulating 
tbe  office  of  auctioneer.  Where  are  you,  pretty  Rosey,  and 
poor  little  helpless  Baby?  Where  are  you,  dear  Clive — gallant 
young  friend  of  my  youth  ?  Ah !  it  is  a  sad  story — a  melan- 
choly page  to  pen !  Let  us  pass  it  over  quickly — 1  love  uot  to 
think  of  my  friend  in  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

IN   WHICH    MRS.    CLIVE   NBWCOMe's   CABRIAQB    IS   ORDEBED. 

LL  the  friends  of  the  Newcome 
family,  of  course,  knew  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  the 
good  Colonel,  and  I  was  aware, 
for  my  own  part,  that  not  only 
his  own,  but  almost  the  whole 
of  Rosey  Neweome's  property 
was  involved  in  the  common 
ruin.  Some  proposals  of  tem- 
porary relief  were  made  to 
our  friends  from  more  quarters 
than  one,  but  were  thankfully 
rejected ;  and  we  were  led  to 
hope  that  the  Colonel,  having  still  his  pension  secured  to  him, 
which  the  law  could  not  touch,  might  live  comfortably  enough 
in  the  retirement  to  which,  of  course,  he  would  betake  himself, 
when  the  melancholy  proceedings  consequent  on  the  bank- 
ruptcy were  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  shown  that  be  had 
been  egregiously  duped  in  the  transaction ;  that  bis  credulity 
bad  cost  him  and  his  family  a  large  fortune;  that  he  had  given 
up  every  [jenny  which  belonged  to  him ;  that  there  could  not 
he  any  sort  of  stain  upon  his  honest  reputation.  The  judge  be- 
fore whom  he  appeared  spoke  with  feeling  and  regard  of  the 
unhappy  gentleman ;  the  lawyer  who  examined  him  respected 
the  grief  and  fall  of  that  simple  old  man.  Thomas  Newcome 
took  a  little  room  near  the  court  where  his  affairs  and  the 
affairs  of  the  company  were  adjudged ;  lived  with  a  frugality 
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which  never  was  difficult  to  him ;  and  once  when  perchance 
I  met  him  in  the  City,  avoided  me,  with  a  bow  and  courtesy 
that  wa-^  quite  humble,  though  proud  and  somehow  inei- 
pr-sril  !y  touching  to  me.  Fred  Bayham  was  the  only  person 
whom  Lt:  a'imiit^.  Fred  always  feithfully  insisted  u|K)u  at- 
teu'lir^j:  him  in  and  out  of  court.  J.  J.  came  to  me  imme- 
diately after  he  he^rd  of  the  disaster,  eager  to  place  all  his 
savins;^  a:  the  =en'ice  of  his  friends.  Laura  and  I  came  to 
London,  and  were  urgent  with  similar  oflFers.  Our  good  friend 
drAriintJ  :*j  set  any  of  us.  F.  B.,  again,  with  tears  trickling 
on  hi?  rou;iu  chctrks,  and  a  break  in  liLs  voice,  told  me  he 
ftrarcd  that  aSairs  mu-si  be  verj-  bad  indeed,  for  the  Colonel 
ac»soIu:rIv  d-nied  him-elf  a  cht- root  to  smoke.  Laura  drove 
to  his  1  .-i^gs  and  t*»k  him  a  Ijox,  which  was  held  up  to  him 
as  L-r  enmt:  to  oi»-n  the  door  to  my  wife's  knock  by  our  smiling 
li:tle  L-:y.  He  i»atied  the  child  on  his  golden  head  and  kissed 
his:.  Mv  wif-r  wL?he«l  he  would  have  done  as  much  for  her: 
lu:  be  w.TiI i  not — though  -jhe  owned  she  kissed  his  hand.  He 
dr-rw  ::  aor':»-^  hi*  eye?  and  thanked  her  in  a  very  calm  and 
s:a:-Iv  sciann-jr — but  he  did  n^^t  inrite  her  within  the  threshold 
of  LL?  d'X-r.  saying  simply,  that  such  a  room  was  not  a  fit 
iliie  ::  r-:'::v-r  a  ladv.  -a-  vou  ought  to  know  verv  well. 
Mr?.  >:-::*-."  L^  -^d  to  the  luiidlady.  who  had  accompanied 
ny  ^1:-.  -t-  :Le  ?:air?.  "  H».-  will  trat  Karcely  anything,*'  the 
w.:::;.:.  :.;'.i  -j.-:  •*  Li?  nieol?  come  down  untouched;  his  candles 
ar-  VltlIz^z  all  ni-iL:.  ahno^t.  as  he  sirs  poring  over  his 
TiT-er?.**  •'  He  wa?  Wn: — he  \\bo  u^ed  to  walk  so  uprightly/' 
La.:r:i  fiii.  Er  =-^n:ed  to  havt  grown  many  years  older,  and 
wi=.  i:..;-.Ti.  -uite  a  decrepit  old  man. 

*•  I  in  ::li  i  iLey  Lave  Kft  Clive  out  of  the  bankruptcy," 
ilf  C .  1  n-rl  Si:  i : .'  Eavham :  i:  was  ahno^^t  the  onlv  time  wheu 
hi?  T.i.v  -ili'. iT-r-i  iny  eniotion.  -  It  was  very  kind  of  them 
::  '.-.:.■■..  :u:  CliTe.  p>:r  l-jy.  and  I  have  thanke<l  the  lawyers 
ill  c:'.:r:."'  Th:»?«r  j::nilemen.  and  the  judge  himself,  were 
TtTv  :,:.::h  mivr-i  s;  iLi?  act  of  gratitude.  The  judge  made 
a  T.  r.'  :--liii;Z  ?T»rr:vb  to  the  ColoHel  when  he  came  up  for  his 
v^r:ii.:a:-.  Hr  y-a^s^i  very  diff-ren:  comments  on  the  con- 
d.icT  : :  :'-e  Manager  if  the  Bank,  when  that  person  appeared 
for  tiiiiL:ir.a:ion-     He  wished  that  the  law  had  power  to  deal 
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with  those  gentlemen  who  had  come  home  with  large  fortunes 
from  India,  realised  but  a  few  years  before  the  bankruptcy. 
Those  gentlemen  had  known  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
very  well,  and  as  for  the  Manager,  is  not  his  wife  giving 
elegant  balls  at  her  elegant  house  at  Cheltenham  at  this  very 
day? 

What  weighed  most  upon  the  Colonel's  mind,  F.  B.  ima- 
gined, was  the  thought  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  in- 
ducing many  poor  friends  to  embark  their  money  in  this 
luckless  speculation.  Take  J.  J.'s  money  after  he  had  per- 
suaded old  Bidley  to  place  200Z.  in  Indian  shares !  Good 
God,  he  and  his  family  should  rather  perish  than  he  would 
touch  a  farthing  of  it !  Many  fierce  words  were  uttered  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  for  instance ;  by  her  angry  son-in-law 
at  Musselburgh — Josey's  husband;  by  Mr.  Smee,  E.A.,  and 
two  or  three  Indian  officers,  friends  of  his  own,  who  had 
entered  into  the  speculation  on  his  recommendation.  These 
rebukes  Thomas  Newcome  bore  with  an  affecting  meekness, 
as  his  faithful  F.  B.  described  to  me,  striving  with  many 
oaths  and  much  loudness  to  carry  off  his  own  emotion.  But 
what  moved  the  Colonel  most  of  all,  was  a  letter  which  came 
at  this  time  from  Honeyman  in  India,  saying  that  he  was 
doing  well — that  of  course  he  knew  of  his  benefactor's  misfor- 
tune, and  that  he  sent  a  remittance  which,  D.V.,  should  be 
annual,  in  payment  of  his  debt  to  the  Colonel  and  his  good 
sister  at  Brighton.  **  On  receipt  of  this  letter,"  said  F.  B., 
"  the  old  man  was  fairly  beat — the  letter,  with  the  bill  in  it, 
dropped  out  of  his  hands.  He  clasped  them  both  together, 
shaking  in  every  limb,  and  his  head  dropped  down  on  his 
breast  as  he  said,  *  I  thank  my  God  Almighty  for  this ! '  and 
he  sent  the  cheque  off  to  Miss  Honeyman  by  the  post  that 
night,  sir,  every  shilling  of  it;  and  he  passed  his  old  arm 
under  mine ;  and  we  went  out  to  Tom's  Coffee  House,  and  he 
ate  some  dinner  for  the  fii'st  time  for  ever  so  long,  and  drank 
a  couple  of  glasses  of  port  wine,  and  F.  B.  stood  it,  sir,  and 
would  stand  his  heart's  blood  for  that  dear  old  boy." 

It  was  on  a  Monday  morning  that  those  melancholy 
shutters  were  seen  over  the  offices  of  the  Bundelcund  Bank  in 
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Lothbury,  which  were  not  to  come  down  until  the  rooms  were 
handed  over  to  some  other,  and,  let  us  trust,  more  fortunate 
speculators.  The  Indian  bills  had  arrived,  and  been  protested 
in  the  City  on  the  previous  Saturday,  The  Campaigner  and 
Mrs.  Eosey  had  arranged  a  little  party  to  the  theatre  that 
evening,  and  the  gallant  Captain  Goby  had  agreed  to  quit  the 
delights  of  the  "  Flag  "  Club,  in  order  to  accompany  the  ladies. 
Neither  of  them  knew  what  was  happening  in  the  City,  or 
could  account,  otherwise  than  by  the  common  domestic  causes, 
for  Clive's  gloomy  despondency  and  his  father's  sad  resene. 
CUve  had  not  been  in  the  City  on  this  day.  He  had  spent  it, 
as  usual,  in  his  studio,  hoxide  by  his  wife,  and  not  disturbed 
by  the  mess-room  raillery  of  the  Campaigner.  They  dined 
early,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the  theatre.  Goby  enter- 
tained them  with  the  latest  jokes  from  the  smoking-room  at 
the  **  Flag,"  and  was  in  his  turn  amused  by  the  brilliant  plans 
for  the  season  which  Rosey  and  her  mamma  sketched  out. 
The  entertainments  which  Mrs.  Clive  proposed  to  give,  the 
ball — she  was  dying  for  a  masked  ball — ^just  such  a  one  as 
that  described  in  the  Ihdl  Mall  Gazette  of  last  week,  out  of 
that  paper  with  tlie  droll  title,  the  Bengal  Ilurkaru,  which 
the  merchant  prince,  the  head  of  the  bank,  you  know,  m 
India,  had  given  at  Calcutta.  **We  must  have  a  ball  too," 
says  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  ** society  demands  it  of  you.'*  "Of 
course  it  does,"  echoes  Captain  Goby;  and  he  betliought  him 
of  a  brilliant  circle  of  young  fellows  fi*om  the  **  Flag,"  whom 
he  would  bring  in  splendid  uniform  to  dance  with  the  prettv 
Mrs.  Clive  Newcome. 

After  the  dinner — they  little  knew  it  was  to  be  their  last 
in  that  fine  house — the  ladies  retired  to  give  a  parting  kiss  to 
baby;  a  parting  look  to  the  toilettes,  with  which  they  pro- 
posed to  fascinate  the  inhabitants  of  the  pit  and  public  boxes 
at  the  Olympic.  Goby  made  vigorous  play  with  the  claret- 
bottle  during  the  brief  interval  of  potation  allowed  to  him: 
he,  too,  little  deemmg  that  he  should  never  drink  bumper 
there  again  ;  Clive  looking  on  with  the  melancholy  and  silent 
acquiescence  which  had,  of  late,  been  his  part  in  the  house- 
hold. The  carriage  was  announced — the  ladies  came  down- 
pretty  capotes  on — the  lovely  Campaigner,  Goby  vowed,  look- 
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ing  as  young  and  as  handsome  as  her  daughter,  by  Jove, — 
and  the  hall-door  was  opened  to  admit  the  two  gentlemen 
and  ladies  to  their  carriage,  when,  as  they  were  about  to  step 
in,  a  Hansom  cab  drove  up  rapidly,  in  which  was  perceived 
Thomas  Newcome's  anxious  face.  He  got  out  of  the  vehicle — 
liis  own  carriage  making  way  for  him — the  ladies  still  on  the 
steps.     "  Oh,  the  play  !     I  forgot,"  said  the  Colonel. 

**  Of  course  we  are  going  to  the  play,  Papa,"  cries  little 
Eosey,  with  a  gay  little  tap  of  her  hand. 

**  1  think  you  had  best  not,"  Colonel  Newcome  said  gravely. 

"  Indeed  my  darling  child  has  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and 
I  would  not  have  her  disappointed  for  the  world  in  her  situa- 
tion," cries  the  Campaigner,  tossing  up  her  head. 

The  Colonel  for  reply  bade  his  coachman  drive  to  the 
stables,  and  come  for  further  orders;  and,  turning  to  his 
daughter's  guest,  expressed  to  Captain  Goby  his  regret  that 
the  proposed  party  could  not  take  place  on  that  evening,  as 
he  had  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  commimicate  to 
his  family.  On  hearing  this  news,  and  imderstanding  that 
his  further  company  was  not  desirable,  the  Captain,  a  man  of 
great  presence  of  mind,  arrested  the  Hansom  cabman,  who 
w^as  about  to  take  his  departure,  and  who  blithely,  knowing 
the  Club  and  its  inmates  full  well,  carried  off  the  jolly  Captain 
to  finish  his  evening  at  the  "  Flag." 

"  Has  it  come.  Father?  "  said  CUve,  with  a  sure  prescience, 
looking  in  his  father's  face. 

The  father  took  and  grasped  the  hand  which  his  son  held 
out.  "  Let  us  go  back  into  the  dining-room,"  he  said.  They 
entered  it,  and  he  filled  himself  a  glass  of  \\ine  out  of  the 
bottle  still  standing  amidst  the  dessert.  He  bade  the  butler 
retire,  who  was  lingering  about  the  room  and  sideboard,  and 
only  wanted  to  know  whether  his  master  would  have  dinner, 
that  was  all.  And,  this  gentleman  having  withdrawn.  Colonel 
Newcome  fi'nished  his  glass  of  sherry  and  broke  a  biscuit; 
the  Campaigner  assuming  an  attitude  of  surprise  and  indig- 
nation, whilst  Eosey  had  leisure  to  remark  that  Papa  looked 
very  ill,  and  that  something  must  have  happened. 

The  Colonel  took  both  her  hands  and  drew  her  towards 
him  and  kissed  her,  whilst  Eosey's  mamma,  floimcing  down 
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on  a  cliaii',  beat  a  tattoo  upon  the  tablecloth  with  her  fan, 
**  Something  has  happened,  my  love,"  the  Colonel  said  very 
sadly ;  "  you  must  show  all  your  strength  of  mind,  for  a  great 
misfortune  has  befallen  us.'' 

**Good  heavens,  Colonel!  what  is  it?  don't  frighten  my 
beloved  child ! "  cries  the  Campaigner,  rushing  towards  her 
darling,  and  enveloping  her  m  her  robust  arms.  "  What  can 
have  happened?  don't  agitate  this  darling  child,  sir!"  and 
she  looked  indignantly  towards  the  poor  Colonel. 

"  We  have  received  the  very  worst  news  from  Calcutta— a 
confirmation  of  the  news  by  the  last  mail,  Clivy,  my  boy." 

"It  is  no  news  to  me.  I  have  always  been  expecting  it, 
Father,"  says  Clive,  holding  down  his  head. 

"Expecting  what?  What  have  you  been  keeping  back 
from  us  ?  In  what  have  you  been  deceiving  us.  Colonel  New- 
come?"  shrieks  the  Campaigner;  and  Eosey,  crying  out, 
"  Oh,  Mamma,  Mamma !  "  begins  to  whimper. 

"  The  chief  of  the  bank  in  India  is  dead,"  the  Colonel 
went  on.  "He  has  left  its  affairs  in  worse  than  disorder. 
We  are,  I  fear,  ruined,  Mrs.  Mackenzie."  And  the  Colonel 
went  on  to  tell  how  the  bank  could  not  open  on  Monday 
morning,  and  its  bills  to  a  great  amount  had  already  been 
protested  in  the  City  that  day. 

Eosey  did  not  understand  half  these  news,  or  compre- 
hend the  calamity  which  was  to  follow ;  but  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
rustling  in  gi'eat  wrath,  made  a  speech,  of  which  the  anger 
gathered  as  she  proceeded  :  in  which  she  vowed  and  protested 
that  her  money  which  the  Colonel,  she  did  not  know  from 
what  motircs,  had  induced  her  to  subscribe,  should  not  be 
sacrificed,  and  that  have  it  she  would,  the  bank  shut  or  not, 
the  next  Monday  morning — that  her  daughter  had  a  fortune 
of  her  own  which  her  poor  dear  brother  James  should  have 
divided,  and  would  have  divided,  much  more  fairly,  had  he 
not  been  wrongly  influenced — she  would  not  say  by  whom, 
and  she  commanded  Colonel  Newcome  upon  that  instant,  if 
he  was,  as  he  always  pretended  to  be,  an  honourable  man,  to 
give  an  account  of  her  blessed  darling's  property,  and  to  pay 
back  her  own,  every  sixpence  of  it :  she  would  not  lend  it  for 
an  hour  longer.     And  to  see  that  that  dear  blessed  child  now 
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sleeping  unconsciously  upstairs,  and  his  dear  brothers  and 
sisters  who  might  follow — for  Bosey  was  a  young  woman,  a 
poor  innocent  creature,  too  young  to  be  married,  and  never 
would  have  been  married  had  she  listened  to  her  mamma's 
advice — she  demanded  that  baby,  and  all  succeeding  babies, 
should  have  their  rights^  and  should  be  looked  to  by  their 
grandmother,  if  their  father's  father  was  so  unkind,  and  so 
wicked,  and  so  unnatural,  as  to  give  their  money  to  rogues 
and  deprive  them  of  their  just  bread. 

Rosey  began  to  cry  more  loudly  than  ever  during  the  utter- 
ance of  Mamma's  sermon,  so  loudly  that  CUve  peevishly  cried 
out,  "  Hold  your  tongue  !  "  on  which  the  Campaigner,  clutch- 
ing her  daughter  to  her  breast  again,  turned  on  her  son-in- 
law,  and  abused  him  as  she  had  abused  his  father  before  him, 
calling  out  that  they  were  both  in  a  conspu-aey  to  defraud 
her  child,  and  the  little  darUng  upstau-s,  of  its  bread,  and 
she  would  speak,  yes,  she  would,  and  no  power  should  prevent 
her,  and  her  money  she  would  have  on  Monday,  as  sure  as 
her  poor  dear  husband.  Captain  Mackenzie,  was  dead,  and  she 
never  would  have  been  cheated  so,  yes,  cheated,  if  he  had  been 
alive. 

At  the  word  **  cheated  "  Clive  broke  out  with  an  execration 
— the  poor  Colonel  with  a  groan  of  despair — the  widow's  storm 
continued,  and  above  that  howling  tempest  of  words  rose  Mrs. 
Clive's  piping  scream,  who  went  ofif  into  downright  hysterics 
at  last,  in  which  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother,  and  in 
which  she  gasped  out  frantic  ejaculations  regarding  baby; 
dear,  darling,  ruined  baby,  and  so  forth. 

The  Borrow-stricken  Colonel  had  to  quell  the  women's 
tongues  and  shrill  anger,  and  his  son's  wrathful  replies,  who 
could  not  bear  the  weight  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  upon  him ;  and 
it  was  not  until  these  three  were  allayed,  that  Thomas  New- 
come  was  able  to  continue  his  sad  story,  to  explain  what  had 
happened,  and  what  the  actual  state  of  the  case  was,  and  to 
oblige  the  terror-stricken  women  at  length  to  hear  something 
like  reason. 

He  then  had  to  tell  them,  to  their  dismay,  that  he  would 
inevitably  be  declared  a  bankrupt  in  the  ensuing  week ;  that 
the  whole  of  his  property  in  that  house,  as  elsewhere,  would 
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be  seized  and  sold  for  the  creditors'  benefit ;  and  that  bis 
daughter  had  best  immediately  leave  a  home  where  she  would 
be  certainly  subject  to  humiliation  and  annoyance.  **  I  would 
have  Clive,  my  boy,  take  you  out  of  the  coimtrj-,  and — and  re- 
turn to  me  when  I  have  need  of  him,  and  shall  send  for  hiin," 
the  father  said  fondly,  m  reply  to  a  rebelKous  look  in  his  son's 
face.  **  I  would  have  you  quit  this  house  as  soon  as  possible. 
Why  not  to-night?  The  law  bloodhounds  may  be  upon  us 
ere  an  hour  is  over — at  this  moment  for  what  I  know." 

At  that  moment  the  door-bell  was  heard  to  ring,  and  the 
women  gave  a  scream  apiece,  as  if  the  bailififs  were  actually 
coming  to  take  possession,  liosey  went  off  in  quite  a  series  of 
screams,  peevishly  repressed  by  her  husband,  and  always  en- 
couraged by  Mamma,  who  called  her  son-in-law  an  unfeeling 
wretch.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  did 
not  exhibit  much  strength  of  mind,  or  comfort  her  husband 
much  at  a  moment  when  he  needed  consolation. 

From  angry  rebellion  and  fierce  remonstrance,  this  pair 
of  women  now  passed  to  an  extreme  terror  and  desire  for  in- 
stantaneous flight.  They  would  go  that  moment — they  would 
wrap  that  blessed  child  up  in  its  shawls — and  nurse  should 
take  it  any^vhere — anywhere,  poor  neglected  thing.  **My 
trunks,''  cries  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  '*you  know  are  ready  packed 
— I  aui  sure  it  is  not  the  treatment  which  I  have  received— it 
is  nothing  but  my  dnt]i  and  my  relifiion — and  the  protection 
which  I  owe  to  this  blessed  unprotected — yes,  unprotected,  and 
rohhaly  and  cheated ,  darling  child — which  have  made  me  stay 
a  sintjle  daij  in  this  house.  I  never  thought  I  should  have 
been  rohhed  in  it,  or  my  darlings  with  their  fine  fortunes  flung 
naked  on  the  world.  If  my  Mac  was  here,  you  never  had 
dared  to  have  done  this,  Colonel  Newcome — no,  never.  He 
had  his  faults — Mackenzie  had — but  he  would  never  have 
robbed  his  own  children !  Come  away,  Eosey,  my  blessed  love, 
come  let  us  pack  your  things,  and  let  us  go  and  hide  our  hemh 
in  sorrow  somewhere.  Ah  !  didn't  I  tell  you  to  beware  of  all 
painterti,  and  that  Clarence  was  a  true  gentleman,  and  loved 
you  with  all  his  heart,  and  would  never  have  cheated  you  out 
of  your  money,  for  which  I  will  have  justice  as  sure  as  there  is 
justice  in  England." 
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During  this  outburst  the  Colonel  sat  utterly  scared  and 
silent,  supporting  his  poor  head  between  his  hands.  When  the 
harem  had  departed  he  turned  sadly  to  his  son.  CUve  did  not 
believe  that  his  father  was  a  cheat  and  a  rogue.  No,  thank 
God!  The  two  men  embraced  with  tender  cordiality  and 
almost  happy  emotion  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  Never 
for  one  moment  could  Clive  think  his  dear  old  father  meant 
wrong,  though  the  speculations  were  unfortunate  in  which  he 
had  engaged — though  Clive  had  not  liked  them;  it  was  a  re- 
Uef  to  his  mind  that  they  were  now  come  to  an  end;  they 
should  all  be  happier  now,  thank  God !  those  clouds  of  dis- 
trust being  removed.  Clive  felt  not  one  moment's  doubt  but 
that  they  should  be  able  to  meet  fortune  with  a  brave  face ; 
and  that  happier,  much  happier  days  were  in  store  for  him 
than  ever  they  had  known  since  the  period  of  this  confounded 
prosperity. 

"  Here's  a  good  end  to  it,"  says  Clive,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  a  flushed  face,  "  and  here's  a  good  health  till  to-morrow, 
Father !  "  and  he  filled  into  two  glasses  the  wine  still  remaining 
in  the  flask.  "  Good-bye  to  our  fortune,  and  bad  luck  go  with 
her — I  puflf  the  prostitute  away — Si  ccleres  quatit  pennas,  you 
remember  what  we  used  to  say  at  Grey  Friars — resigno  qua 
dedity  et  mea  virtute  me  involvo,  probamque  paupcriem  sine  dote 
quaro.**  And  he  pledged  his  father,  who  drank  his  wine,  his 
hand  shaking  as  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  Ups,  and  his  kind 
voice  trembling  as  he  uttered  the  well-known  old  school  words, 
with  an  emotion  that  was  as  sacred  as  a  prayer.  Once  more, 
and  with  hearts  full  of  love,  the  two  men  embraced.  Clive's 
voice  would  tremble  now  if  he  told  the  story  as  it  did  when 
he  spoke  to  me  in  happier  times,  one  calm  summer  evening 
when  we  sat  together  and  talked  of  dear  old  days. 

Thomas  Newcome  explained  to  his  son  the  plan  which,  to 
his  mind,  as  he  came  away  from  the  City  after  the  day's  mis- 
fortunes, he  thought  it  was  best  to  pursue.  The  women  and 
the  child  were  clearly  best  out  of  the  way.  "  And  you  too,  my 
boy,  must  be  on  duty  with  them  until  I  send  for  you,  which  I 
will  do  if  your  presence  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  me,  or  is 
called  for  by— by— our  honour,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  drop 
in  his  voice.  "You  must  obey  me  in  this,  dear  Clive,  as  you 
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have  done  in  everything,  and  been  a  good,  and  dear,  and  obe- 
dient son  to  me.  God  pardon  me  for  having  trusted  to  my 
own  simple  old  brains  too  much,  and  not  to  you  who  know  so 
much  better.  You  will  obey  me  this  once  more,  my  boy — you 
will  promise  me  this  ?  "  and  the  old  man  as  he  spoke  took 
Olive's  hand  in  both  his,  and  fondly  caressed  it. 

Then  with  a  shaking  hand  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  his  old 
purse  with  the  steel  rings,  which  he  had  worn  for  many  and 
many  a  long  year.  Clive  remembered  it,  and  his  father's  face 
how  it  would  lx.*am  with  delight,  when  he  used  to  take  that 
very  purse  out  m  Olive's  boyish  days  and  tip  him  just  after  he 
left  school.  **  Here  are  some  notes  and  some  gold,"  he  said. 
**  It  is  Rosey's  honestly,  Olive  dear,  her  half-year's  dividend, 
for  which  you  will  give  an  order,  please,  to  Sherrick.  He 
has  been  very  kind  and  good,  Sherrick.  All  the  servants  were 
providentially  paid  last  week — there  are  only  the  outstanding 
week's  bills  out — we  shall  manage  to  meet  those,  I  dare  say. 
And  you  will  see  that  Rosoy  only  takes  away  such  clothes  for 
herself  and  her  baby  as  are  actually  necessary,  won't  you, 
dear  ?  the  plain  things  you  know — none  of  the  fineries — they 
may  be  packed  in  a  i>etara  or  two,  and  you  will  take  them  with 
you — but  the  pomps  and  vanities,  you  know,  we  will  leave  be- 
hind— the  pearls  and  bracel(?ts,  and  the  plate,  and  all  that  rub- 
bish— and  I  will  make  an  inventory  of  them  to-morrow  when 
you  are  gone  and  give  them  up,  every  rupee's  worth,  sir,  every 
anna,  l)y  Jove,  to  the  creditors." 

The  darkness  had  falhui  by  this  time,  and  the  obsequious 
butler  entered  to  light  the  dining-room  lamps.  "You  have 
been  a  very  good  and  kind  servant  to  us,  Martin,"  says  the 
Oolonel,  making  him  a  low  bow.  **  I  should  like  to  shake  you 
by  the  hand.  We  must  part  company  now,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  and  your  fellow-servants  will  find  good  places,  all  ot 
you,  as  you  merit,  Martin — as  you  merit.  Great  losses  have 
fallen  upon  our  family — we  are  ruined,  sir — we  are  ruined! 
The  great  Bundelcund  Banking  Oompany  has  stopped  pajinent 
in  India,  and  our  branch  here  must  stop  on  Monday.  Thank 
my  friends  downstairs  for  their  kindness  to  me  and  my  family." 
Martin  bowed  in  silence  with  great  respect.  He  and  his  com- 
rades in  the  servants'  hall  had  been  expecting  this  catastrophe 
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quite  as  long  as  the  Colonel  himself,  who  thought  he  had  kept 
his  affairs  so  profoundly  secretly. 

Clive  went  up  into  his  women's  apartments,  looking  with 
but  Uttle  regret,  I  dare  say,  round  those  cheerless  nuptial 
chambers  with  all  their  gaudy  fittings;  the  fine  looking-glasses, 
in  which  poor  Kosey's  little  person  had  been  reflected;  the 
silken  curtains  under  which  he  had  lain  by  the  jwor  child's 
side,  wakeful  and  lonely.  Here  he  found  his  child's  nurse, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  wife's  mother,  busily  engaged  with  a 
multipUcity  of  boxes;  with  flounces,  feathers,  fal-lals,  and 
finery  which  they  were  stowing  away  in  this  trunk  and  that ; 
while  the  baby  lay  on  its  little  pink  pillow  breathing  softly,  a 
little  pearly  fist  placed  close  to  its  mouth.  The  aspect  of  the 
tawdry  vanities  scattered  here  and  there  chafed  and  annoyed 
the  young  man.  He  kicked  the  robes  over  with  his  foot. 
When  Mrs.  Mackenzie  interposed  with  loud  ejaculations,  he 
sternly  bade  her  to  be  silent,  and  not  wake  the  child.  His 
words  were  not  to  be  questioned  when  he  spoke  in  that  man- 
ner. "You  will  take  nothing  with  you,  llosey,  but  what  is 
strictly  necessary — only  two  or  three  of  your  plainest  dresses, 
and  what  is  required  for  the  boy.  What  is  in  this  trunk  ? ' 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  stepped  forward  and  declared,  and  the  nurse 
vowed  upon  her  honour,  and  the  lady's-maid  asserted  really 
now  upon  her  honour  too,  that  there  was  nothing  but  what 
was  most  strictly  necessary  in  that  trunk,  to  which  affidavits, 
when  Clive  applied  to  his  wife,  she  gave  a  rather  timid  assent. 

"  Where  are  the  keys  of  that  trunk  ?  "  Upon  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie's exclamation  of  "  What  nonsense  !  "  Clive,  putting  his 
foot  upon  the  flimsy  oil-covered  box,  vowed  he  would  kick 
the  lid  off  unless  it  was  instantly  opened.  Obeying  this  grim 
summons,  the  fluttering  women  produced  the  keys,  and  the 
black  box  was  opened  before  him. 

The  box  was  found  to  contain  a  number  of  objects  which 
Clive  pronounced  to  be  by  no  means  necessary  to  his  wife's 
and  child's  existence.  Trinket-boxes  and  favourite  little  gim- 
cracks,  chains,  rings,  and  pearl  necklaces,  the  tiara  poor  Eosey 
had  worn  at  Court — the  feathers  and  the  gorgeous  train  which 
had  decorated  the  little  person — all  these  were  found  packed 
away  in  this  one  receptacle ;  and  in  another  box,  I  am  sorry 
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to  say,  were  silver  forks  and  spoons  (the  butler  wisely  judging 
that  the  rich  and  splendid  electrotyi)e  ware  might  as  well  be 
left  behind) — all  the  silver  forks,  spoons,  and  ladles,  and  our 
poor  old  friend  the  cocoanut-tree,  which  these  female  robbers 
would  have  carried  out  of  the  premises. 

Mr.  Clive  Newcome  burst  out  into  fierce  laughter  when  he 
saw  the  cocoanut-tree ;  he  laughed  so  loud  that  baby  awoke, 
and  his  mother-in-law  called  him  a  brute,  and  the  nurse  ran 
to  give  its  accustomed  quietus  to  the  little  screaming  infant. 
Eosey's  eyes  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  little  protests,  and  she 
would  have  cried  yet  more  loudly  than  the  other  baby,  had 
not  her  husband,  again  fiercely  checking  her,  sworn  with  a 
dreadful  oath,  that  unless  she  told  him  the  whole  truth,  "By 
heavens  she  should  leave  the  house  with  nothing  but  what 
covered  her  !"  Even  the  Campaigner  could  not  make  head 
against  Chve's  stern  resolution;  and  the  incipient  insurrec- 
tion of  the  maids  and  the  mistresses  was  quelled  by  his  spirit. 
The  lady's-maid,  a  flighty  creature,  received  her  wages  and 
took  her  leave :  but  the  nurse  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  quit  her  little  nursling  so  suddenly,  and  accompaniiKl 
Clive's  household  in  the  journey  upon  which  those  ixx)r  folks 
were  bound.  What  stolen  goods  were  finally  discovered 
when  the  family  reached  foreign  parts  were  found  in  Mrs. 
Mackenzie's  trunks,  not  in  her  daughter's :  a  silver  filij^jree 
basket,  a  fi^w  teaspoons,  baby's  gold  coral,  and  a  costly  crim- 
son velvet-bound  copy  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Grimstone's  Chuixh 
Service,  to  which  articles^  having  thus  appropriated  them, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  henceforth  laid  claim  as  her  own. 

So  when  the  packing  was  done  a  cab  was  called  to  receive 
the  modest  trunks  of  this  fugitive  family — the  coachman  was 
bidden  to  put  his  horses  to  again,  and  for  the  last  time  \mr 
Kosey  Newcome  sate  in  her  own  carriage,  to  which  the  Coloml 
conducted  her  with  his  courtly  old  bow,  kissing  the  baby  as 
it  slept  once  more  unconscious  in  its  nurse's  embrace,  and 
bestowing  a  very  grave  and  poUte  parting  salute  upon  the 
Campaigner. 

Then  Clive  and  his  father  entered  a  cab  on  which  the 
trunks  were  l)orne,  and  they  drove  to  the  Tower  Stairs,  where 
the  ship  lay  which  was  to  convey  them  out  of  England ;  and 
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luring  that  journey,  no  doubt,  they  talked  over  their  altered 
}rospects,  and  I  am  sure  Glive*s  father  blessed  his  son  fondly, 
ind  committed  him  and  his  family  to  a  good  God's  gracious 
seeping,  and  thought  of  him  with  sacred  love  when  they  had 
mrted,  and  Thomas  Newcome  had  returned  to  his  lonely 
louse  to  watch  and  to  think  of  his  ruined  fortunes,  and  to 
)ray  that  he  might  have  courage  under  them ;  that  he  might 
)ear  his  own  fate  honourably ;  ahd  that  a  gentle  one  might 
)e  dealt  to  those  beloved  beings  for  whom  his  Ufe  had  been 
lacrificed  in  vain. 


THE  NEWCOMES. 


CHAPTER  XXSIV. 

BELIBASIUS. 

HEN  the  sale  of 
Colonel  Newcome's 
efFectB  took  place,  a 
friend  of  the  familj 
bought  in  for  a  few 
shillings  those  two 
swords  which  had 
htu^,  as  we  have 
aaid,  in  the  good 
man's  chamber,  and  for  which  no  single  broker  present  had 
thu  heart  to  bid.  The  heiul  of  Clive's  father,  painted  by  him- 
self, which  liad  always  kept  its  place  in  the  young  man's 
studio,  together  with  a  lot  of  his  oil-sketchings,  easels,  and 
painting  apparatus,  were  purchased  by  the  faithful  J.  J.,  who 
kept  them  until  his  friend  should  return  to  London  and  re- 
claim them,  and  who  showed  the  most  generons  solicitDde  m 
Cii\e's  behalf.  J.  J.  was  elected  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  this 
year,  and  Clive,  it  was  evident,  was  working  hard  at  the  pro- 
fession which  he  bad  always  loved ;  for  he  sent  over  three  pic- 
tures to  the  Academy,  and  I  never  knew  man  more  mortified 
than  the  affectionate  J.  J.,  when  two  of  these  unlacky  pieces 
were  rejected  by  the  Committee  for  the  year.  One  pretty 
little  piece,  called  "The  Stranded  Boat,"  got  a  fair  place  on 
the  Exhibition  walls,  and,  you  may  be  sure,  was  loudly  praised 
by  a  eertain  critic  in  tlic  l\t\l  Mttll  Gazette.  The  picture  was 
sold  on  the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  price  of  twentv- 
£ve  pounds,  which  the  artist  demanded ;  and  when  the  kind 
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J.  J.  wrote  to  inform  his  friend  of  this  satisfactory  circum- 
stance, and  to  say  that  he  held  the  money  at  Olive's  disposal, 
the  latter  replied  with  many  expressions  of  sincere  gratitude, 
at  the  same  time  begging  him  directly  to  forward  the  money, 
with  our  old  friend  Thomas  Newcome's  love,  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Mason,  at  Newcome.  But  J.  J.  never  informed  his  friend  that 
he  himself  was  the  purchaser  of  the  picture ;  nor  was  Clive 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  until  some  time  afterwards, 
when  he  found  it  hanging  in  Eidley's  studio. 

I  have  said  that  we  none  of  us  were  aware  at  this  time 
what  was  the  real  state  of  Colonel  Newcome's  finances,  and 
hoped  that,  after  giving  up  every  shilling  of  his  property, 
which  was  confiscated  to  the  creditors  of  the  Bank,  he  had 
still,  from  his  retiring  pension  and  military  allowances,  at 
least  enough  reputably  to  maintain  him.  On  one  occasion, 
having  business  in  the  Oity,  I  there  met  Mr.  Sherrick.  Affairs 
had  been  going  ill  with  that  gentleman :  he  had  been  let  in 
terribly,  he  informed  me,  by  Lord  Levant's  insolvency,  having 
had  large  money  transactions  with  his  Lordship.  **  There's 
none  of  them  so  good  as  old  Newcome,"  Mr.  Sherrick  said 
with  a  sigh.  **  That  was  a  good  one — that  was  an  honest 
man  if  ever  I  saw  one — with  no  more  guile  and  no  more  idea 
of  business  than  a  baby.  Why  didn't  he  take  my  advice,  poor 
old  cove  ? — he  might  be  comfortable  now.  Why  did  he  sell 
away  that  annuity,  Mr.  Pendennis?  I  got  it  done  for  him 
when  nobody  else  perhaps  could  have  got  it  done  for  him — 
for  the  security  ain't  worth  twopence  if  Newcome  wasn't  an 
honest  man ; — but  I  know  he  is,  and  would  rather  starve  and 
eat  the  nails  off  his  fingers  than  not  keep  to  his  word,  the  old 
trump.  And  when  he  came  to  me,  a  good  two  months  before 
the  smash  of  the  Bank,  which  I  knew  it,  sir,  and  saw  that  it 
must  come — when  he  came  and  raised  three  thousand  pounds 
to  meet  them  d — d  electioneering  bills,  having  to  pay  lawj'ers, 
commission,  premium,  life-insurance — you  know  the  whole 
game,  Mr.  P. — I  as  good  as  went  down  on  my  knees  to  him — 
I  did — at  the  North  and  South  American  Ooffee-house,  where 
he  was  to  meet  the  party  about  the  money,  and  said,  *  Ooloncl, 
don't  raise  it — I  tell  you,  let  it  stand  over— let  it  go  in  along 
with  the  bankruptcy  that's  a-coming ' — but  he  wouldn't,  sir — 
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tiaving  exiled  themselves  from  England,  could  yet  see  its 
coasts  from  their  windows  upon  any  clear  day.  Boulogne 
was  their  present  abiding  place — refuge  of  how  many  thou- 
sands of  other  unfortunate  Britons — and  to  this  friendly  port 
I  betook  myself  speedily,  having  the  address  of  Colonel  New- 
come.  His  quarters  were  in  a  quiet  grass-grown  old  street  of 
the  Old  Town.  None  of  the  family  were  at  home  when  I 
called.  There  was  indeed  no  servant  to  answer  the  bell,  but 
the  good-natured  French  domestic  of  a  neighbouring  lodger 
told  me  that  the  yoxmg  Monsieur  went  out  every  day  to  make 
his  designs,  and  that  I  should  probably  find  the  elder  gentle- 
man upon  the  rampart,  where  he  was  in  the  custom  of  going 
every  day.  I  strolled  along  by  those  pretty  old  walks  and 
bastions,  under  the  pleasant  trees  which  shadow  them,  and 
the  grey  old  gabled  houses  from  which  you  look  down  upon 
the  gay  new  city,  and  the  busy  port,  and  the  piers  stretching 
bito  the  shining  sea,  dotted  with  a  hundred  white  sails  or 
black  smoking  steamers,  and  bounded  by  the  friendly  hues 
of  the  bright  English  shore.  There  are  few  prospects  more 
charming  than  the  familiar  view  from  those  old  French  walls 
— few  places  ^ere  young  children  may  play,  and  ruminating 
old  age  repose  more  pleasantly  than  on  those  peaceful  rampart 
gardens. 

I  found  our  dear  old  friend  seated  on  one  of  the  benches, 
a  newspaper  on  his  knees,  and  by  his  side  a  red-cheeked  Httle 
French  lass,  upon  whose  lap  Thomas  Newcome  the  younger 
lay  sleeping.  The  Colonel's  face  flushed  up  when  he  saw 
me.  As  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  me  I  could 
see  that  he  trembled  in  his  walk.  His  haii:  had  grown 
almost  quite  white.  He  looked  now  to  be  more  than  liis 
age — he  whose  carriage  last  year  had  been  so  erect,  whose 
figure  had  been  so  straight  and  manly.  I  was  very  much 
moved  at  meeting  him,  and  at  seeing  the  sad  traces  which 
pain  and  grief  had  left  in  the  countenance  of  the  dear  old 
man. 

**  So  you  are  come  to  see  me,  my  good  young  friend," 
cried  the  Colonel,  with  a  trembling  voice.  "It  is  very  very 
kind  of  you.  Is  not  this  a  pretty  drawing-room  to  receive 
our  friends  in?    We  have  not  many  of  them  now.     Boy 
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ar...i  I  oouiv  and  Mt  here  for  hours  every  day.  Hasn't  he 
jrvsni  a  dne  l«c»y  ?  Ht-  can  say  several  words  now,  sir,  and  can 
w^ilk  >::ri^risingly  well.  Soon  he  will  be  able  to  walk  with  bis 
ir:^M:dLa:her.  and  then  Marie  will  not  have  the  trouble  to  vait 
uix-  tither  of  us."  He  repeated  this  sentiment  in  his  pretty 
oC  J  Flinch,  and  t;iming  with  a  bow  to  Marie.  The  girl  said 
M>n>:rur  knew  very  well  that  she  did  not  desire  better  than 
;o  co::::r  o-i  wi:a  l^bv :  that  it  was  better  than  staving  at 
b.iiiT-  i^irdiru:  and,  the  clock  striking  at  this  moment,  she 
r><;  ::p  ^I:h  her  child,  crying  out  that  it  was  time  to  return, 
:r  Ma^iAn:r  wo.i:i  scold. 

••  Mr?*  Mackrnzie  has  ratht-r  a  short  temper,"  the  Colonel 
ftii: :  ':vi:h  a  Crr.ilr  fniile.  '*  Poor  thing,  she  has  had  a  great 
:--  .il  :-:•  uat  i::  o^jnst-iuviict'.  Pen,  of  my  imprudence.  I  am 
^•^-.1  v:~  r.-.vtr  ix^k  shares  in  our  bank.  I  should  not  k*  i^o 
^'..*.l  ::  St-e  yo::  as  I  am  now,  if  I  had  brought  losses  upon  you 
?;>  I  hsvc  uiv::  s..^  uiaiiy  of  my  frit-uds.''  L  for  my  part, 
;r;u:':I:'i :-:  b-.?.r  :La:  :::-.  zood  old  man  was  imder  the  donii- 
1.*::  ::  ::  :hr  CAiiirtvi^xtr. 

•'Kivijiiizi  s^::i>  ni-  the  mpirr  regularly:  he  is  a  very  kind 
:A::r.:.:I  vrva::irt,  Ev-sr  ^lad  I  am  that  he  has  got  a  snu;^ 
".n  r::.  :v.  iLz  t  ::y !  His  o:*n:i>c\:n"  rt;\lly  prospers,  I  am  happy 
:,  :':.::/».,  v.:.!:.*.:  >.u:t  .-:u:i<i::it-  vou  know  of.  Pen.  I  havf 
r-.  A  "  •. ,  /.r  :"  ;  s- --•/::- s,  sir,  ;;iid  Civc  and  I  likeil  them  vrn* 

•>.  r  "ivy  w.:rk-  :ill  day  at  his  pictures.  You 
.". ;  vV.t  :r.  ::.i  E\!iibi:io:i.  "which  has  given  us  a 
^T::".:  ^,v.l  ;:'  ...Ar: — .iiiA  :.-.  has  ^^^nipltte^l  two  or  three  mort- 
—  .\v.  •.  I  :".:v.  s::::::^  :.  h::u  r.o^  :?t — what  do  vou  think,  sir? 
: . :   iVl:^sr:::s.     WlI  v:u  -r>r   RlisArius  and  the  OKMus  a 

•■  Vv  ,:-«:  i-Ar  '.:  rr:-. :..:,'*  I  said  in  sn^eat  emotion,  •'if 
^  :.  ■  .11  a:  IV.:  :..:  ki:;.:r.-:ss  :.^  lakr  mv  dolus  or  to  ust  mv 
s::-^..--  1"  iw  -:sy.  y:7.  ttLH  clve  me  more  pleasure  ihsai 
s\;:  1  *:..s.:  ::::u  v;::r  Cr:.^r;-s  :t>i:::tits  in  old  davs.  Lixi. 
>::.  1  "-.■>.:  *1::  -^a:^::  -it::::::  v  ::  ji^vt  me  when  vou  WfUl  to 
r^l.:  %:..  ::;:  :rl:  ::;-.  :htr.  :o  I»k  after  Clive  and  scnv 
T  .v.ij-.  :"*  C^r.':  I  f-::^^^  him  now?"  and  I  went  on 
:r..i:-..  .'.so<'-.rs:ir-.:  wi;h  ^eat  warmth  and 
tr;'.:V.  ;i-.*.;  luv  \-i:./>  ^.fv.:,. ::  and  mv  c-th  were  most  sincere 
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for  both  of  them,  and  that  our  pride  would  be  to  be  able  to 
help  such  dear  friends. 

The  Colonel  said  I  had  a  good  heart,  and  my  wife  had, 

though — though He  did  not  finish  this  sentence,  but  I 

could  interpret  it  without  need  of  its  completion.  My  wife 
and  the  two  ladies  of  Colonel  Newcome's  family  never  could 
be  friends,  however  much  my  poor  Laura  tried  to  be  intimate 
with  these  women.  Her  very  efforts  at  intimacy  caused  a 
frigidity  and  hauteur  which  Laura  could  not  overcome.  Little 
Rosey  and  her  mother  set  us  down  as  two  aristocratic  person- 
ages ;  nor  for  om*  parts  were  we  very  much  disturbed  at  this 
opinion  of  the  Campaigner  and  little  Eosey. 

I  talked  with  the  Colonel  for  half  an  hour  or  more  about 
his  affau*s,  which  indeed  were  very  gloomy,  and  Clive*s  pro- 
spects, of  which  he  strove  to  present  as  cheering  a  view  as 
possible.  He  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  news  which  Sherrick 
had  given  me,  and  to  own,  in  fact,  that  all  his  pension  was 
swallowed  up  ))y  a  payment  of  interest  and  hfe-insurance  for 
sums  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  borrow.  How  could  he 
do  otherwise  than  meet  his  engagements?  Thank  God,  he 
had  CUve's  full  approval  for  what  he  had  done — had  commu- 
nicated the  circumstance  to  his  son  almost  immediately  after 
it  took  place,  and  that  was  a  comfort  to  him — an  immense 
comfort.  "  For  the  women  are  very  angry,"  said  the  poor 
Colonel;  "you  see  they  do  not  understand  the  laws  of  honour, 
at  least  as  we  understand  them :  and  perhaps  I  was  wrong  in 
hiding  the  truth  as  I  certainly  did  from  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  but 
I  acted  for  the  best — I  hoped  agamst  hope  that  some  chance 
nnght  turn  in  our  favour.  God  knows  I  had  a  hard  task 
enough  in  wearing  a  cheerful  face  for  months,  and  in  follow- 
ing my  little  Eosey  about  to  her  parties  and  balls ;  but  poor 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  has  a  right  to  be  angry,  only  I  wish  my  httle 
girl  did  not  side  with  her  mother  so  entirely,  for  the  loss  of 
her  affection  gives  me  pain." 

So  it  was  as  I  suspected.  The  Campaigner  ruled  over  this 
family,  and  added  to  all  their  distresses  l)y  her  intolerable 
presence  and  tyranny.  **Why,  sir,"  I  ventured  to  ask,  **if, 
as  I  gather  from  you — and  I  remember,"  I  added  with  a  laugh, 
**  certain  battles  royal  which  Clive  described  to  me  in  old  days 
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^-\i  you  and  the  Campai — Mrs.  Mackenzie  do  not  agree,  why 
should  she  continue  to  Hve  with  you,  when  you  would  all  be  so 
much  happier  apart  ?  " 

**  She  has  a  right  to  live  in  the  house,"  says  the  Colonel; 
**  it  is  I  who  have  no  right  in  it.  I  am  a  poor  old  pensioner, 
don't  you  see,  subsisting  on  Eosey's  bounty.  We  live  on  the 
hundred  a  year  secured  to  her  at  her  marriage,  and  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  has  her  forty  pounds  of  pension  which  she  adds  to 
the  common  stock.  It  is  I  who  have  made  away  with  every 
shilling  of  Eosey's  17,000/.,  God  help  me,  and  with  1,500/.  of 
her  mother's.  They  put  their  little  means  together,  and  they 
keep  us — me  and  Clive.  What  can  we  do  for  a  Hving?  Great 
God !  What  can  we  do  ?  Why,  I  am  so  useless  that  even 
when  my  poor  boy  earned  25/.  for  his  picture,  I  felt  we  were 
bound  to  send  it  to  Sarah  Mason,  and  you  may  fancy  when 
this  came  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  ears  what  a  life  my  boy  and  I 
led.  I  have  never  spoken  of  these  things  to  any  mortal  soul 
— I  even  don't  speak  of  them  with  Clive — but  seeing  your 
kind  honest  face  has  made  me  talk — you  must  pardon  my 
garrulity — I  am  growing  old,  Arthur.    This  poverty  and  these 

quarrels  have  beaten  my  spirit  down There,  I  shall  talk 

on  this  subject  no  more.  I  wish,  sir,  I  could  ask  you  to  dine 
with  us,  but" — and  here  he  smiled — "we  must  get  the  leave 
of  the  higher  powers." 

I  was  determined,  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and  Cam- 
paigners, to  see  my  old  friend  Clive,  and  insisted  on  walking 
back  with  the  Colonel  to  his  lodgings,  at  the  door  of  which  we 
m(»t  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  her  daughter.  Eosey  blushed  up  a 
little — looked  at  her  mamma — and  then  greeted  me  with  a 
hand  and  a  curtsey.  The  Campaigner  also  saluted  me  in  a 
majestic  but  amicable  manner,  made  no  objection  even  to  my 
entering  her  apartments  and  seeing  the  conditum  to  which  theii 
ircrr  reduced :  this  phrase  was  uttered  with  particular  emphasis 
and  a  significant  look  towards  the  Colonel,  who  bowed  his 
meek  head,  and  preceded  me  into  the  lodgings,  which  were  in 
truth  very  homely,  pretty,  and  comfortable.  The  Campaigner 
was  an  excellent  manager — restless,  bothering,  brushing  i>er- 
petually.  Such  fugitive  ginicracks  as  they  had  brought  away 
with  them  decorated  the  little  salon.    Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who 
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took  the  entire  command,  even  pressed  me  to  dine  and 
l)axtake,  if  so  fashionable  a  gentleman  would  comlescend  to 
partake,  of  a  humble  exile's  fare.  No  fare  was  perhaps  very 
pleasant  to  me  in  company  with  that  woman,  but  I  wanted 
to  see  my  dear  old  Clive,  and  gladly  accepted  his  valuable 
mother-in-law's  not  disinterested  hospitaUty.  She  beckoned 
the  Colonel  aside ;  whispered  to  him,  putting  something  into 
his  hand ;  on  which  he  took  his  hat  and  went  away.  Then 
liosey  was  dismissed  upon  some  other  pretext,  and  I  had  the 
felicity  to  be  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Captain  Mackenzie. 

She  instantly  improved  the  occasion;  and  with  great  eager- 
ness and  volubility  entered  into  her  statement  of  the  present 
afEairs  and  position  of  this  unfortmiate  family.  She  described 
darling  Eosey's  deUcate  state,  poor  thing — nursed  with  tender- 
ness and  in  the  lap  of  luxury — brought  up  with  every  delicacy 
and  the  fondest  mother — never  knowing  in  the  least  how  to 
take  care  of  herself,  and  likely  to  fall  down  and  perish  unless 
the  kind  Campaigner  were  by  to  prop  and  protect  her.  She 
w^as  in  delicate  health — very  delicate — ordered  cod-liver  oil 
by  the  doctor.  Heaven  knows  how  he  could  be  paid  for  those 
expensive  medicines  out  of  the  pittance  to  which  the  r;;?j>r//- 
(hmce — the  most  culpable  and  designing  imprud4*nce,  and  cr- 
travagance,  and  foUy  of  Colonel  Newcome  had  reduced  them ! 
Looking  out  from  the  window  as  she  spoke,  I  saw — we  both 
saw — the  dear  old  gentleman  sadly  advancing  towards  the 
house,  a  parcel  in  his  hand.  Seeing  his  near  approach, 
and  that  our  interview  was  likely  to  come  to  an  end,  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  rapidly  whispered  to  me  that  she  knew  I  had  a 
good  heart — that  I  had  been  blessed  by  Providence  with  a 
fine  fortune,  which  I  knew  how  to  keep  better  than  sowv  folks 
— and  that  if,  as  no  doubt  was  my  intention — for  with  what 
other  but  a  charitable  view  could  I  have  come  to  see  them? — 
"and  most  generous  and  noble  was  it  of  you  to  come,  and 
I  always  thought  it  of  you,  Mr.  Pendennis,  whatever  other 
people  said  to  the  contrary" — if  I  proposed  to  give  them 
relief,  which  was  most  needful — and  for  which  a  mother's 
hlrssinffs  would  follow  me — let  it  be  to  her,  the  Campaigner, 
that  my  loan  should  be  confided — for  as  for  the  Colonel,  he  is 
not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  shilling,  and  has  already  flmig 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IN   WHICH   BELIBARIl'S    RETURNS    FROM   E£ILE. 

■  >\'AS  sitting  in  the  dusk  in  my  room 
at  the  "Hotel  des  Bains,"  when 
the  visitor  for  whom  I  hoped  made 
his  apiiearance  in  the  person  of 
Clive,  with  his  broad  shoulders, 
and  bronci  hat,  and  a  shaggy 
beard,  which  he  had  thought  fit 
in  his  quahty  of  painter  to  as- 
sume. Our  greeting  it  need  not 
be  said  was  warm ;  and  our  talk, 
which  extended  far  into  the  night, 
very  friendly  and  confidential.  If 
I  make  my  readers  confidants  in 
Mr.  dive's  private  affairs,  I  oak 
my  friend's  pardon  for  narrating 
his  history  in  theur  behoof.  The 
world  had  gone  very  ill  with  my  poor  Clive,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  pecuniary  losses  which  had  visited  him  and 
his  father  afflicted  him  near  bo  sorely  as  the  state  of  his 
home.  In  a  pique  with  the  woman  he  loVed,  and  from  that 
generous  weakness  which  formed  part  of  his  character,  and 
which  led  him  to  acquiesce  in  most  wishes  of  his  good  father, 
the  young  man  ba<l  gratified  the  darling  desire  of  the  Colonel's 
heart,  and  taken  the  wife  whom  his  two  old  friends  brought 
to  him.  Eosey,  who  was  also,  as  we  have  shown,  of  a  very 
obedient  and  ductile  nature,  bad  acquiesced  gladly  enough  in 
her  mamma's  opinion,  that  she  was  in  love  with  the  rich  and 
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iii^-ii^.Tii:-  Z'yzz^z  CIitt,  and  aceeptfecl  him  for  better  or  vors^. 
>.  THiJ-'^Lir^Lj  v.i^iii  tii-  \ioodi  child  have  accepted  Captain 
H.-':7  ift^  TiT^Ti^-Lr  s-i^rrr,  LaTe  smilingly  promised  fidelity  to 
•LLrr  .xJS-^^iz^  fci  :l::r:l-  and  have  made  a  very  good,  happy, 
iJLi  ?r5i:j^^:  linir  vii:  for  that  officer, — had  not  Mamma 
*r.r.  "ikriLt-f.  b^r  :-:  ;ih  Lizn.  What  wonder  that  these  elders 
riicji  -rufl  ^.  ir-r  lirriT  TTTo  dear  voung  ones  united?  Thev 
.•t-TLi:  -w::!!  f^ni^LT  aj:^,  saoney,  good  temper,  and  parents' 
";its?:.:zjrf.  It  if  d:.;  rLr  ±r?:  time  that  with  all  these  excel- 
jr-:  ItCfe  r.  liTj'r^^ririrr  ini  happiness,  a  marriage  has  tumwl 
'"^*.  'zzi.gTT'ifiJT-rlT — 1  F— **J«  ^b^  sl^ip  g^^^  ^  wreck  that  set 
:■  -^l  .c  13  ":yii4?T  T^h  cL^i^rs  from  the  shore,  and  every  pro- 
>-•:•::    :  fiir  viiji  iZii  In-e  'sr tether. 

1:  Jli'^T  T^  ~1'>:z:t  sud  discontented  even  when  the 
ij:oTT:i.-xc  iil  f^.nsLr.'^  TriH-*!.  and  he  and  his  family  sat  at 
b.'— -  iz  ?ii:c  itiii  fT-lTi:.;>::r  Tinder  the  boughs  of  the  famous 
fil^-r  i-x-.^iZ-T-rrv-,  Tfla*  was  the  young  man's  condition 
zj.tt  iz  T*:~-~rrr.  vlr~  ihrv  had  no  love  along  with  a  scant 
r — 'Z  ::  l-.:-.s :  Trbrr.  Lis  m-Mhrr-in-law  grudged  each  mor- 
sel TTii:!  L.S  ;«:vr  >li  fi:hrr  ate — when  a  vulgar,  coarse- 
mi::  It  •!  -y;  "'■■&■":  riLrs-r*i  with  brutal  sarcasm  and  deadly 
r^r.:-  .IT  .'^^  ::  :1t  •rzirrr^':  and  noblest  gentlemen  in  the 
TT  rli  — Trl-i:  i::  ^:  'm  -r^'t,  ;*iI^v:lYs  under  someone's  do- 
?"••  .-.TJ.::.  r--~:vT'I  ;.::::  ^ri:!:  L-rlpItss  hysterical  cries  and 
>.vr.dL:h^:: — TZtr:  :^  ::iirsc  rVniale  tyrant*  stupid,  obstinate, 
i::".!!'.'  :iiiil.\  :o  x^nvr. L-ni  the  s.:*n's  kindlv  j^enius,  or  the 
ii:I:rr"s  ^-:::lt  -rirl:.  ':  .iliifi  ov-r  u-tb,  using  the  intolerable 
u::  i.::ii.^':I-  ai-Mn:,^^  'szich  iicr  actual  wrongs  gave  her  to 
tYrAi:i:i^.  cv-r  :l:-<^  t-sr?  wrttche^l  mtn!  He  had  nevtr 
b-.;vr.i  thr  Iss:  c:  that  monrv  which  thev  had  sent  to  Mr?. 
ili>:::.  Cliv-  si.:i.  Whrn  :!:•:  knowlrrdge  of  the  fact  came  to 
:h-  LAiLiT^ii-ni-rs  ears,  she  raised  s:ich  a  storm  as  almc-t 
kill-i  :Lr  ro»:r  Clonrl.  anvl  drove  ius  son  half  mad.  Shr 
^^rizrd  th-e  ho'arliii^  infant,  vowin^:  that  its  unnamral  fathtr 
;•,::  i  jraiiifitl:':r  w^re  Wnt  :ii>?n  starviui:  it — she  ci^nsoled  and 
-*ri:t  Eosey  li::>  hysterics — she  took  the  ouilawai  parson  to 
wc>se  cLviroh  ihty  went,  and  the  choice  society  of  l^nkmpt 
captains,  captains*  ladits.  uidtive  stockbroiers'  wives,  and 
dingy  frequenters  of  biliiard-rooms,  and  nrfu^et<  from  di^ 
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Bench,  into  her  counsels;  and  in  her  daily  visits  amongst 
these  personages,  and  her  walks  on  the  pier,  whither  she 
trudged  with  poor  Eosey  in  her  train,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  made 
known  her  own  wrongs  and  her  daughter's — showed  how  the 
Colonel,  having  robbed  and  cheated  them  previously,  was  now 
living  upon  them,  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Bolter,  the  levanting 
auctioneer's  wife,  would  not  make  the  poor  old  man  a  bow 
when  she  met  him — that  Mrs.  Captain  Kitely,  whose  husband 
had  lain  for  seven  years  past  in  Boulogne  gaol,  ordered  her 
son  to  cut  Clive ;  and  when,  the  child  being  sick,  the  poor  old 
Colonel  went  for  arrowroot  to  the  chemist's,  young  Snooks, 
the  apothecai*y's  assistant,  refused  to  allow  him  to  take  the 
powder  away  without  previously  depositing  the  money. 

He  had  no  money,  Thomas  Newcome.  He  gave  up  every 
farthing.  After  having  impoverished  all  around  him,  he  had 
no  right,  he  said,  to  touch  a  sixpence  of  the  WTctched  pittance 
remaining  to  them — he  had  even  given  up  his  cigar,  the  poor 
old  man,  the  companion  and  comforter  of  forty  years.  He  was 
"not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  money,"  Mrs.  Mackenzie  said,  and 
the  good  man  owned,  as  he  ate  his  scanty  crust,  and  bowed  his 
noble  old  head  in  silence  imder  that  cowardly  persecution. 

And  this,  at  the  end  of  threescore  and  seven  or  eight  years, 
was  to  be  the  close  of  a  life  which  had  been  spent  in  freedom 
and  splendour,  and  kindness  and  honour ;  this  the  reward  of 
ft  noble  heart — the  tomb  and  prison  of  a  gallant  warrior  who 
had  ridden  in  twenty  battles — whose  course  through  life  had 
been  a  bounty  wherever  it  had  passed — whose  name  had  been 
followed  by  blessings,  and  whose  career  was  to  end  here — here 
— in  a  mean  room,  in  a  mean  alley  of  a  foreign  town — a  low 
furious  woman  standing  over  him  and  stabbing  the  kind  de- 
fenceless breast  mth  killing  insult  and  daily  outrage ! 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  dark,  Clive  told  me  this  wretched 
story,  which  was  wrung  from  him  with  a  passionate  emotion 
that  I  could  not  but  keenly  share.  He  wondere<l  the  old  man 
lived,  Clive  said.  Some  of  the  woman's  taunts  and  jibes,  as 
he  could  see,  struck  his  father  so  that  he  gasped  and  started 
back  as  if  someone  had  lashed  him  with  a  whip.  "  He  would 
make  away  with  himself,"  said  poor  Clive,  "  but  he  deems  this 
is  his  punishment,^  and  that  he  must  bear  it  as  long  as  it 
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pleases  God.  He  does  not  care  for  his  own  losses,  as  fiar  as 
they  concern  himself;  but  these  reproaches  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
and  some  things  which  were  said  to  him  in  the  Bankmptcy 
Court  bv  one  or  two  widows  of  old  friends,  who  were  indued 
through  his  representations  to  take  shares  in  that  infernal 
hunk,  have  affected  him  dreadfully.  I  hear  him  lying  awake 
and  groaning  at  night,  God  bless  him!  Great  God!  what  can 
I  do— wliat  can  I  do  ?  "  burst  out  the  young  man  in  a  dreadful 
paroxysm  of  grief.  **  I  have  tried  to  get  lessons — I  went  to 
London  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  took  a  lot  of  drawing 
with  lue — tried  picture-dealers — jiawnbrokers — Jews — Moss, 
whom  you  may  rememl>er  at  GamUsh's,  and  who  gave  me,  for 
forty-two  drawings,  18/.  I  brought  the  money  back  to  Bou- 
logne. It  was  enough  to  pay  the  doctor,  and  bury  our  last 
poor  little  dead  baby.  Tenez,  Pen,  you  must  give  me  some 
supper,  I  have  had  nothing  all  day  but  a  pain  dc  deux  imus, 
I  can't  stand  it  at  home. — My  heart's  almost  broken— you 
must  give  mc  some  money,  Pen,  old  boy.  I  know  you  will.  I 
thought  of  writing  to  you,  but  I  wanted  to  support  myselt 
you  so(».  When  I  went  to  London  with  the  drawings  1  tried 
(jcorge's  chambers,  but  he  was  in  the  country.  I  saw  Crack- 
thorpe  in  the  street,  in  Oxford  Street,  but  I  could  not  face 
him,  and  bolted  down  Hanway  Yard.  I  tried,  and  I  could  not 
ask  him,  and  I  got  the  18/.  from  Moss  that  day,  and  came 
homo  with  it." 

Give  him  money  ?  of  course  I  will  give  him  money — my 
dear  old  friend !  And,  as  an  alternative  and  a  wholesome 
shock  to  cheek  that  burst  of  passion  and  grief  in  which  the 
poor  fellow  indulj^ed,  I  thought  tit  to  break  into  a  very  fierce 
and  angry  invective  on  my  own  part,  which  served  to  disguise 
the  extreme  feeling  of  pain  and  pity  that  I  did  not  somehow 
ch()()S(»  to  exhibit.  I  rated  Clive  soundly,  and  taxed  him  with 
unfriendliness  and  ingratitude  for  not  having  sooner  applietl 
to  friends  who  would  think  shame  of  themselves  whilst  he  was 
in  need.  Whatever  he  wanted  was  his  as  much  as  mine.  I 
could  not  understand  how  the  necessity  of  the  family  should, 
in  truth,  be  so  extreme  as  he  described  it,  for  after  all  many 
a  poor  family  lived  upon  very  much  less ;  but  I  uttered  none 
of  those  objections,  checking  them  with  the  thought  that  Clive, 
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on  his  first  arrival  at  Boulogne,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  prac- 
tice of  economy,  might  have  imprudently  engaged  in  expenses 
which  had  reduced  him  to  this  present  destitution.* 

I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  about  debts,  and  of  these  GUve 
gave  me  to  understand  there  were  none — at  least  none  of  his 
or  his  father's  contracting.  "If  we  were  too  proud  to  borrow, 
and  I  think  we  were  wrong.  Pen,  my  dear  old  boy — I  think 
we  were  wrong  now — at  least,  we  were  too  proud  to  owe.  My 
colourman  takes  his  bill  out  in  drawings,  and  I  think  owes  me 
a  trifle.  He  got  me  some  lessons  at  fifty  sous  a  ticket — a 
pound  the  ten — from  an  economical  swell  who  has  taken  a 
chateau  here,  and  has  two  flunkeys  in  Uvery.  He  has  four 
daughters,  who  take  advantage  of  the  lessons,  and  screws  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  poor  colourman's  pencils  and  drawing-paper. 
It*8  pleasant  work  to  give  the  lessons  to  the  children ;  and  to 
be  patronised  by  the  swell ;  and  not  expensive  to  him,  is  it. 
Pen  ?  But  I  don't  mind  that,  if  I  could  but  get  lessons  enough : 
for,  you  see,  besides  our  expenses  here,  we  must  have  some 
more  money,  and  the  dear  old  governor  would  die  outright  if 
lX)or  old  Sarah  Mason  did  not  get  her  50i.  a  year." 

And  now  there  arrived  a  plentiful  supper,  and  a  bottle  of 
good  wine,  of  which  the  giver  was  not  sorry  to  partake  after 
the  meagre  dinner  at  three  o'clock,  to  which  I  had  been  invited 
by  the  Campaigner  ;  and  it  was  midnight  when  I  walked  back 
with  my  friend  to  his  house  in  the  upper  town ;  and  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  were  shining  cheerily ;  and  my  dear  Clive's  face 
wore  an  expression  of  happiness,  such  as  I  remembered  in  old 
days,  as  we  shook  hands  and  parted,  with  a  **  God  bless  you." 

To  CUve's  friend,  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  as 
he  lay  in  one  of  those  most  snug  and  comfortable  beds  at  the 
excellent  "  Hotel  des  Bains,"  it  appeared  that  this  town  of 
Boulogne  was  a  very  bad  market  for  the  artist's  talents ;  and 
that  he  had  best  bring  them  to  London,  where  a  score  of  old 
friends  would  assuredly  be  ready  to  help  him.  And  if  the 
Colonel,  too,  could  be  got  away  from  the  domination  of  the 
Campaigner,  I  felt  certain  that  the  dear  old  gentleman  could 

♦  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  taken  entire  super- 
intendence of  the  family  treasury — and  that  this  exemplary  woman  was  putting- 
away,  as  she  had  done  previously,  sundry  little  sums  to  meet  rainy  days. 
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but  i)rofit  by  his  leave  of  absence.  My  wife  and  I  at  this  time 
inhabited  a  spacious  old  house  in  Queen's  Square,  Westmin- 
ster, where  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  father  and  son.  I 
knew  that  Laura  would  be  delighted  to  welcome  these  guests 
— may  the  wife  of  every  worthy  gentleman  who  reads  these 
pages  be  as  ready  to  receive  her  husband's  friends !  It  ^-as 
the  state  of  Rosey's  health,  and  the  Campaigner's  authority 
and  permission,  about  which  I  was  in  doubt,  and  whether 
this  lady's  two  slaves  would  be  allowed  to  go  away. 

These  cogitations  kept  the  present  biographer  long  awake, 
and  he  did  not  breakfast  next  day  until  an  hour  before  noou. 
I  had  the  coffee-room  to  myself  by  chance,  and  my  meal  was 
not  yet  ended  when  the  waiter  announced  a  lady  to  visit  Mr. 
Pendennis,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  made  her  appearance.  No 
signs  of  care  or  poverty  were  visible  in  the  attire  or  counten- 
ance of  the  buxom  widow.  A  handsome  bonnet  decorated 
within  with  a  profusion  of  poppies,  bluebells,  and  ears  of  corn; 
a  jewel  on  her  forehead,  not  costly,  but  splendid  in  appear- 
ance, and  glittering  artfully  over  that  central  spot  from  which 
her  wavy  chestnut  hair  pai'ted  to  cluster  in  ringlets  round  her 
ample  cheeks;  a  handsome  India  shawl,  smart  gloves,  a  rich 
silk  dross,  a  neat  parasol  of  blue  with  pale  yellow  lining,  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  glittering  rings,  and  a  very  splendid  gold  watch  and 
chain,  which  I  remembered  in  former  days  as  hanging  romid 
poor  Rosey's  white  neck, — all  these  adornments  set  off  the 
widow's  person,  so  that  you  might  have  thought  her  a  wealthy 
capitalist's  lady,  and  never  could  have  supposed  that  she  was 
a  poor,  cheated,  ruined,  robbed,  unfortunate  Campaigner. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  the  accueil  of  this 
lady.  She  paid  me  many  handsome  compliments  about  my 
literary  works — asked  most  affectionately  for  dear  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis and  the  dear  children — and  then,  as  I  expected,  comiuR 
to  business,  contrasted  the  happiness  and  genteel  position  of 
my  wife  and  family  with  the  misery  and  wrongs  of  her  own 
blessed  child  and  grandson.  She  never  could  call  that  child 
by  the  odious  name  which  he  received  at  his  baptism.  / 
knew  what  bitter  reasons  she  had  to  dislike  the  name  of 
Thomas  Ncwcome. 

She  again  rapidly  enumerated  the  wrongs  she  had  receivetl 
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At  the  hands  of  that  gentleman ;  mentioned  the  vast  sums  of 
money  out  of  which  she  and  her  soul's  darling  had  been  tricked 
by  that  poor  muddle-headed  creature,  to  say  no  worse  of  him ; 
and  described  finally  their  present  pressing  need.  The  doctors, 
the  burial,  Eosey's  delicate  condition,  the  cost  of  sweetbreads, 
calf  s-foot  jelly,  and  cod-liver  oil,  were  again  passed  in  a  rapid 
calculation  before  me ;  and  she  ended  her  speech  by  express- 
ing her  gratification  that  I  had  attended  to  her  advice  of  the 
previous  day,  and  not  giveil  CUve  Newcome  a  direct  loan; 
that  the  family  wanted  it,  the  Campaigner  called  upon  Heaven 
to  witness ;  that  CUve  and  his  absurd  poor  father  would  fling 
guineas  out  of  the  window  was  a  fact  equally  certain ;  the  rest 
of  the  argument  was  obvious,  namely,  that  Mr.  Pendennis 
should  administer  a  donation  to  herself. 

I  had  brought  but  a  small  sum  of  money  in  my  pocket- 
book,  though  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  intimate  with  bankers,  and 
having,  thank  Heaven,  in  spite  of  all  her  misfortunes,  the  ut- 
most confidence  of  all  her  tradesmen,  hinted  a  perfect  willing- 
ness on  her  part  to  accept  an  order  upon  her  friends,  Hobson 
Brothers  of  London. 

This  direct  thrust  I  gently  and  smilingly  parrie<l  by  asking 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  whether  she  supposed  a  gentleman  who  had 
j'ust  paid  an  electioneering  bill,  and  had,  at  the  best  of  times, 
but  a  very  small  income,  might  sometimes  not  be  in  a  con- 
ilition  to  draw  satisfactorily  upon  Messrs.  Hobson  or  any  other 
banker  ?  Her  countenance  fell  at  this  remark,  nor  was  her 
•cheerfulness  much  improved  by  the  tender  of  one  of  the  two 
bank-notes  which  then  happened  to  be  in  my  possession.  I 
said  that  I  had  a  use  for  the  remaining  note,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  my  hotel  bill  and 
the  expenses  of  my  party  back  to  London. 

My  party  ?  I  had  here  to  divulge,  with  some  little  trepi- 
dation, the  plan  which  I  had  been  making  overnight ;  to  ex- 
plain how  I  thought  that  Clive's  great  talents  were  wasted  at 
Boulogne,  and  could  only  find  a  proper  market  in  London  ; 
how  I  was  pretty  certain,  through  my  connection  with  book- 
sellers, to  find  some  advantageous  employment  for  him,  and 
would  have  done  so  months  ago  had  I  known  the  state  of  the 
case ;  but  I  had  believed,  until  within  a  very  few  days  since, 
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cause  of  his  temporary  residence  in  Boulogne.  Spite  of 
Bosey's  delicate  state  of  health,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  break  the  news  to  her  of  the  gentlemen's  probable 
dejmrture  abruptly  and  eagerly,  as  if  the  intelligence  was 
likely  to  jdease  her  : — and  it  did,  rather  than  otherwise.  The 
young  woman,  being  in  the  habit  of  letting  Mamma  judge  for 
her,  continued  it  in  this  instance ;  and  whether  her  husband 
stayed  or  went,  seemed  to  be  equally  content  or  apathetic. 
**And  is  it  not  most  kind  and  generous  of  dear  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pendennis  to  propose  to  receive  Mr.  Newcome  and  the 
Colonel  ?  "  This  opportunity  for  gratitude  being  pointed  out 
to  Rosey,  she  acquiesced  in  it  straightway — it  was  very  kind  of 
me,  Rosey  was  sure.  **  And  don't  you  ask  after  dear  Mrs. 
Pendennis  and  the  dear  children— you  poor  dear  suffermg 
darling  child  ? "  Eosey,  who  had  neglected  this  inquiry, 
immediately  hoped  Mrs.  Pendennis  and  the  children  were 
weU.  The  overpowering  mother  had  taken  utter  possession 
of  this  poor  little  thing.  Eosey's  eyes  followed  the  Campaigner 
about,  and  appealed  to  her  at  all  moments.  She  sat  under 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  as  a  bird  before  a  boa-constrictor,  doomed — 
fluttering,  fascinated ;  scared  and  fawning  as  a  whipt  spaniel 
before  a  keeper., 

The  Colonel  was  on  his  accustomed  bench  on  the  rampart 
at  this  sunny  hour.  I  rejiaired  thither,  and  found  the  old 
gentleman  seated  by  his  grandson,  who  lay,  as  yesterday,  on 
the  httle  bonne's  lap,  one  of  his  little  purple  hands  closed 
round  the  grandfather's  finger.  **  Hush  !  "  says  the  good 
man,  lifting  up  his  other  linger  to  his  mustachio,  as  I  ap- 
proached, **  Boy's  asleep.  II  est  bien  joli  quand  il  dort — le 
Boy,  n'est-ce  pas,  Marie  ? "  The  maid  believed  Monsieur 
well — the  boy  was  a  little  angel.  "  This  maid  is  a  most  trust- 
worthy, valuable  person,  Pendennis,"  the  Colonel  said,  with 
much  gravity. 

The  boa-constrictor  had  fascinated  him  too — the  lash  of 
that  woman  at  home  had  cowed  that  helpless,  gentle,  noble 
spirit.  As  I  looked  at  the  head  so  upright  and  manly,  now 
so  beautiful  and  resigned — the  year  of  his  past  life  seemed  to 
pass  before  me  somehow  in  a  flash  of  thought.     I  could  fancy 
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tbr  acvUTT^eil  tyranny — the  dumb  acquiescence — the  bmtal 
jcrrr — iLt  hcipK'Ss  remorse — the  sleepless  nights  of  pain  and 
rtvy^-.^-rl:-:: — tiit-  gentle  heart  lacerated  with  deadly  staW— 
ar.  I  ihe  iuii^^'itnt  hoi>e.  I  own  I  burst  into  a  sob  at  the  sight, 
a::  i  :!::•::-::.:  -jf  the  noble  suflfering  creature,  and  hid  my  face 

Hr  -yniu.;  up.  releasing  his  hand  from  the  cliild's,  and 
]l:i.:::;;  ::.  :■:-.  kind  sh:iking  hand,  on  my  shoulder.  *'Whai 
:>  ::.  Artiiur — my  dear  boy?"  he  said,  looking  wistfully  iu 
uiy  fio:.     "  N.'  uid  news  from  home,  my  dear?     Laura  and 

Mil  C!lL.A7-.:i  ^VvLi? 

Tht  t'^:::  a  was  mastcreil  in  a  moment,  I  put  his  arm 
unit?  mi::-,  anl  as  we  slowly  sauntered  up  and  down  the 
sur.r.y  -.^iv  -f  -/::..  .SA  rampart,  I  told  him  how  I  had  come 
^i:*::  synvL.l  . .  n'-nands  from  Laura  to  bring  him  for  a  while  to 
st..v  t::!.  ;>.  .::: i  :.♦  sv::K  his  business,  which  I  was  sui'e  had 
U-. ::  v.. :.:!/.  ..::>:^:\n;ijtd.  and  to  see  whether  we  could  not 
r.r.l  :!.-  :.:,j.::-  :•:  ^vrtin.:  s«^me  little  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 

:r. "^r:v  :.:  :!:.  l.:v  v.nder. 

.     «      «  «   . 

A:  lr>:  ^.■. '.  u-.I  Nc'Xvvnie  would  not  hear  of  quitting  Bou- 
I-\::':.  ••*..:  :.  --lv  iw-.ili  miss  him — he  was  sure  she  would 
v.'a:.:  ...v..  — . :::  .n:.r.  :L-  I:idi'.s  of  his  familv,  to  whom  we 
vr.  <<;:::  V  ;.:.:;:.::.  IL^j^as  Nrweome's  resolution  wasquicklv 
r\«««.-.,.i.  ':i  .^t-  I  :•;  ^\  ;»'ji  Clive  coming  in  at  this  time 
\\  .-  V.::  ..:  :•:>>><:::  ::  ::r  i^l:in  and  iihidlv  acquiesced  in  it. 
v":-.  :'  .:  ■.::••  :v,::i:.^  1  ^i:::^  xriiL  a  carriage  to  conduct  my 
:  ■• .  :'.:.'.  >  :  ^  :'.:;  s:-  i:-::"«  ■.:.  Tbrir  little  packets  were  made 
s.::  ■  :..-:  v- .  1"..-. :.  -'a^  ::  ■  rr- :- n^-:  •:•!  p-ief  at  parting:  on  the 
•A  V.:;-  >  -. ';.  ■  u:  MArl:.  :1:t  1:::1o  maid,  with  Br-y  in  htr 
:,.•:  >.i  :!v  ;  a::.1  C'.:*^-"  liri^rrilv  enibraeei  the  chill:  and 
v..  .  ^  :"^  -o^i  :■  ^.Tv  ::  o::t  nijir  ki-^.  •irew  .-:::  of 
;...  :1:  .'.  l.::!:  ^;l.i  *:r>v::  ':rl::i:  he  wore,  and  wbi-.t. 

V-irlr's  1-jLiii.  liiiir::  her  ijikr  ::»i 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

IN   WHICH    CLIVE   BEOIKS   THE    WORLD. 

E  are  ending  our  liis> 
tory,  and  yet  iKwr 
Clive  iB  but  begin- 
ning the  world.  He 
bati  to  earn  the  bread 
which  he  eats  hence- 
forth ;  and,  as  I  sa,w 
his  labours,  his 
trials,  and  his  disap- 
pointments, I  could 
not  but  compare  his  calling  with  my  own. 

The  drawbacks  and  penalties  attendant  upon  our  profession 
are  taken  into  full  account,  as  we  well  know,  by  literary  men 
and  their  friends.  Our  jjoverty,  hardships,  and  disappoint- 
ments are  set  forth  with  great  emphasis,  and  often  with  too 
great  truth  by  those  who  speak  of  us ;  but  there  are  advan* 
tages  belonging  to  our  trade  which  are  i)assed  over,  I  think, 
by  some  of  those  who  exercise  it  and  describe  it,  and  for 
which,  in  striking  the  balance  of  our  accounts,  we  are  not 
always  duly  thankful.  We  have  no  patron,  so  to  speak — we 
Bit  in  antechambers  no  more,  waiting  the  present  of  a  few 
guineas  from  my  lord,  in  return  for  a  fulsome  dedication. 
We  sell  our  wares  to  the  book-purveyor,  between  whom  and 
na  there  is  no  greater  obligation  than  between  him  and  his 
paper-maker  or  printer.  In  the  great  towns  in  our  country 
immense  stores  of  books  are  provided  for  ub,  with  librarians  to 
class  them,  kind  attendants  to  wait  ujwn  us,  and  comfortable 
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their  profession,  I  have  been  grateful  for  my  own  more  for- 
tunate one,  which  necessitates  cringing  to  no  patron ;  which 
calls  for  no  keeping  up  of  appearances;  and  which  requires  no 
stock-in-trade  save  the  workman's  industry,  his  best  abihty, 
and  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper. 

Ha\'ing  to  turn  with  all  his  might  to  his  new  profession, 
Clive  Newcome,  one  of  the  proudest  men  alive,  chose  to  revolt 
and  to  be  restive  at  almost  every  stage  of  his  training.  He 
had  a  natural  genius  for  his  art,  and  had  acquired  in  his  de- 
sultory way  a  very  considerable  skill.  His  drawing  was  better 
than  his  painting  (an  opinion  which,  were  my  friend  present,  he 
of  course  would  utterly  contradict) ;  his  designs  and  sketches 
were  far  superior  to  his  finished  compositions.  His  friends, 
presuming  to  judge  of  this  artist's  qualifications,  ventured  to 
counsel  him  accordingly,  and  were  thanked  for  their  pains  in 
the  usual  manner.  We  had  in  the  first  place  to  bully  and 
browbeat  Clive  most  fiercely,  before  he  would  take  fitting  lodg- 
ings for  the  execution  of  those  designs  which  we  had  in  view 
for  him.  "Why  should  I  take  expensive  lodgings?"  says 
Clive,  slapping  his  fist  on  the  table.  ''  I  am  a  pauper,  and 
can  scarcely  aflford  to  live  in  a  garret.  Why  should  you  pay 
me  for  drawing  your  portrait  and  Laura's  and  the  children  ? 
What  the  deuce  does  Warrington  want  with  the  eflSgy  of  his 
grim  old  mug  ?  You  don't  want  them  a  bit — you  only  want 
to  give  me  money.  It  would  be  much  more  honest  of  me  to 
take  the  money  at  once  and  own  that  I  am  a  beggar ;  and  I 
tell  you  what,  Pen,  the  only  money  which  I  feel  I  come  honestly 
by,  is  that  which  is  paid  me  by  a  little  printseUer  in  Long 
Acre  who  buys  my  drawings,  one  with  another,  at  fourteen 
shillings  apiece,  and  out  of  whom  I  can  eai'n  pretty  nearly  two 
hundred  a  year.  I  am  doing  Mail  Coaches  for  him,  sir,  and 
Charges  of  Cavalry ;  the  pubUc  like  the  Mail  Coaches  best — 
on  a  dark  paper — the  horses  and  milestones  picked  out  white 
— ^yellow  dust — cobalt  distance,  and  the  guard  and  coachman 
of  course  in  vermilion.  That's  what  a  gentleman  can  get  his 
bread  by.  Portraits,  pooh!  it's  disguised  beggary.  Crack- 
tliorpe,  and  a  half-dozen  men  of  his  regiment,  came,  like  good 
fellows  as  they  are,  and  sent  me  five  pounds  apiece  for  their 
heads,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  ashamed  to  take  their  money.' ^ 
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Such  used  to  be  the  tenor  of  Clive  Newcome's  conversation  as 
he  strode  up  and  down  our  room  after  dinner,  pulling  his 
mustachio,  and  dashing  his  long  yeUow  hair  off  his  gaunt  face. 

\Vhen  CHve  was  inducted  into  the  new  lodgings  at  which 
Ills  friends  counselled  him  to  hang  up  his  ensign,  the  dear  old 
Colonel  accompanied  his  son,  parting  with  a  sincere  regret 
from  our  little  ones  at  home,  to  whom  he  became  greatly  en- 
deared during  his  visit  to  us,  and  who  always  hailed  him  when 
he  came  to  see  us  with  smiles  and  caresses  and  sweet  infantile 
welcome.  On  that  day  when  he  went  away,  Laura  went  up 
and  kissed  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes*  "  You  know  how  long 
I  have  been  w^anting  to  do  it,*'  this  lady  said  to  her  husband. 
Indeed  I  cannot  describe  the  behaviour  of  the  old  man  daring 
his  stay  with  us,  his  gentle  gratitude,  his  sweet  simplicity 
and  kindness,  his  thoughtful  courtesy.  There  was  not  a  ser- 
vant in  our  little  household  but  was  eager  to  wait  upon  him. 
Laura's  maid  was  as  tender-hearted  at  his  departure  as  her 
mistress.  He  was  ailing  for  a  short  time,  when  our  cook  per- 
formed prodigies  of  puddings  and  jellies  to  suit  his  palate.  The 
youth  who  held  the  offices  of  butler  and  valet  in  our  establish- 
ment—a lazy  and  greedy  youth  whom  Martha  scolded  in  vain 
— would  jump  up  and  leave  his  supper  to  carry  a  message  to 
oTir  Colonel.  My  heart  is  full  as  I  remember  the  kind  words 
which  lie  said  to  me  at  parting,  and  as  I  think  that  we  were 
the  means  of  giving  a  little  comfort  to  that  stricken  and  gentle 
soul. 

Whilst  the  Colonel  and  his  son  stayed  with  us,  letters  of 
course  passed  between  Clive  and  his  family  at  Boulogne,  but 
my  wife  remarked  that  the  receipt  of  those  letters  appeared 
to  give  our  friend  but  little  pleasure.  They  were  read  in  a 
minute,  and  he  would  toss  them  over  to  his  father,  or  thrust 
thorn  into  his  pocket  with  a  gloomy  face.  "  Don't  you  see/' 
gi'oans  out  Clive  to  me  one  evening,  "that  Eosey  scarcely 
writes  the  letters,  or  if  she  does,  that  her  mother  is  standing 
over  her  ?  That  woman  is  the  Nemesis  of  our  life.  Pen.  How 
can  I  pay  her  off?  Great  God!  how  can  I  pay  her  off ?  "  And 
so  having  spoken,  his  head  fell  between  his  hands,  and  as  I 
watched  him  I  saw  a  ghastly  domestic  picture  before  me  of 
helpless  paui,  humiliating  discord,  stupid  tyranny. 
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What,  I  say  again,  are  the  so-called  great  ills  of  Ufe  com- 
pared to  these  small  ones  ? 

The  Colonel  accompanied  Chve  to  the  lodgings  which  we  had 
found  for  the  yomig  artist,  in  a  quarter  not  far  removed  from 
the  old  house  in  Fitzroy  Square,  where  some  happy  years  of 
his  youth  had  been  spent.  When  sitters  came  to  Clive — as  at 
first  they  did  in  some  numbers,  many  of  his  early  friends  being 
anxious  to  do  him  a  service — the  old  gentleman  was  extraordi- 
narily cheered  and  comforted.  We  could  see  by  his  face  that 
afhirs  were  going  on  well  at  the  studio.  He  showed  us  the 
rooms  which  Eosey  and  the  boy  were  to  occupy.  He  prattled 
to  our  children  and  their  mother,  who  was  never  tired  of  hear- 
ing him,  about  his  grandson.  He  filled  up  the  future  nursery 
with  a  hundred  little  knicknacks  of  his  own  contriving ;  and 
with  wonderful  cheap  bargains,  which  he  bought  in  his  walks 
about  Tottenham-court  Eoad.  He  pasted  a  most  elaborate 
book  of  prints  and  sketches  for  Boy.  It  was  astonishing  what 
notice  Boy  already  took  of  pictures.  He  w^ould  have  all  the 
genius  of  his  father.  Would  he  had  had  a  better  grandfather 
than  the  foolish  old  man  who  had  ruined  all  belonging  to  him ! 

However  much  they  hke  each  other,  men  in  the  London 
world  see  their  friends  but  seldom.  The  place  is  so  vast  that 
•even  next  door  is  distant;  the  calls  of  business,  society,  pleasure, 
so  multifarious  that  mere  friendship  can  get  or  give  but  an 
occasional  shake  of  the  hand  in  the  hm-ried  moments  of  pas- 
sage. Men  must  live  their  lives ;  and  are  perforce  selfish,  but 
not  unfriendly.  At  a  great  need  you  know  where  to  look  for 
jour  friend,  and  he  that  he  is  secure  of  you.  So  I  went  very 
little  to  Howland  Street,  where  Clive  now  lived :  very  seldom 
to  Lamb  Court,  where  my  dear  old  friend  Warrington  still  sat 
in  his  old  chambers,  though  our  meetings  were  none  the  less 
cordial  when  they  occurred,  and  our  trust  in  one  another  always 
the  same.  Some  folks  say  the  world  is  heartless :  he  who  says 
so  either  prates  commonplaces  (the  most  likely  and  charitable 
suggestion),  or  is  heartless  himself,  or  is  most  singular  and 
imfortunate  in  having  made  no  friends.  Many  such  a  reason- 
able mortal  cannot  have;  our  nature,  I  think,  not  sufficing  for 
that  sort  of  polygamy.  How  many  persons  would  you  have  to 
deplore  your  death;  or  whose  death  would  you  wish  to  deplore? 
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I  fiiiL  '»ir  'lAxr:^  jet  zi  such  a  harem  of  dear  friendships,  tbe 
ait-r-  'iiun^*^:?  iziii  ric^irrcntts  of  grief  and  mourning  \^oiild  be 
jir.'»trrn*ui*-  \zA  Ui  :cr  Irre*  b<evond  their  value.  In  a  word, 
T-  -0^77  ;nr  -.ttz.  zurien  in  the  world;  push  and  struggle 
la  EC  'o.  !irr  inrz.  iSifrs:  are  pinched  hy  our  own  shoes— 
iiiHiZi  'r.rikr-XL  iiriui  tt^  ^Lould  not  stop  and  forget  oiursekes 
-►•jaKinit:-  TiLei.  k  rienii  crics  out  in  his  distress,  or  we  cau 
j*^5  1  yrxT  =vr:i:2L-!i  -«"AZsifrrrr  in  his  way.  As  for  good  women 
— r2irrFr,  iir  X  'X'l^L"  ^rf^^rzz.  iTr  different  from  us — the  nature 
:c  zixrsr:  J?  *•  jv-,  izii  :o  .10  fcuid  offices  and  devise  untiring 
^hixr^ixrj  — rsc^  Z  T  ztlA  bavr  you  to  know,  that  though  Mr. 
r-^iih^^-^  Tii  7»fr-tj  *i.:rf-»i  «rH/.*»>r  ft  infrequens,  Mrs.  Laura 
inziL  Turn*^  :•:  nzije  :-:  r:  froci  Westminster  to  Bloomsbuiy; 
inii  :.•  Til — -^iis  -:  !itr  Cil^el-tI  and  her  Clive,  both  of  whom 
•iie  hiaI  r:c  *;  jl:"-:  Tiih  ill  L-er  heart  again,  now  misfortune 
"i^u*  c.  ±.t!r.  Li«i  "••d  ::  ^L:zi  returned  her  kindness  with 
iz.  if'.-'.'Zsn,  ":it^.--Ji_r  iIit  cer^.i-rtr  and  the  receiver;  and  mak- 
Ji:j  "iit^  .ii>i:.Li.:  rr.n.i  in:  ilAntfuI  whose  wife  had  earned 
^iLii  I  z.«  «-nr  rrC-LT :-  "^vli:  ii  the  dearest  praise  of  all  to  a 
-VI ->  *  iLs  -TTi—  :c  iiiii:  t;c  siiocl'i  love  those  whom  he  loves? 
I  s^  ZjLzr-h  2rZfir:Zzl:^  fTrtT  coci-tant  aud  tender  and  pure; 

ir-r >;>r-^-  ■  ji  l^r  jdorfti  oSce  of  kindness — bestowing 

j.-f   i:ii  r-.-l'^-i  .7  "  .V^^--  —  _     Which  would  I  have,  think 
-ii     t^iii:  Tr.c-rl'f-i  ir.Ti:  iTLi-riiral,  or  the  glory  of  a  Tenth 
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■J.!--  Lui  H-  iitli'Tr  l.i.1  :  zi,i  cot  only  a  model  friend m 
i!i^r  j..:7  i^i^r  zi--±j:~'f':.  *  -t  i  j^rrfcci  prize  landlady  in  then: 

ipartments 
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Air.  NrT^ciz  'zaI  ■^"~'~  jv  "7  tn^rauT-ed.  were  rooms  just  sufficient 
::  K-.-'. — .-I'AV  Lis  t-Jt.  :lili.  and  servant,  when  they  should 
:*ci'r  t:  l.zi.  "^.zi  i  T^r"  iniu:  litile  upper  chamber  for  the 
L.L.cfl.  :1.*5^  :t  r •'""?'  ~:ir^<rrr.  wLere  ht:  liked  best  to  be. 
•JLi:  i:  ilicTi  L^  zc  r>i:i  fr  ihe  Campaigner,  as  you  call 
Lfr."  ?jiyr  ilr^.  Lji:iri.  -riii  a  sLru^  of  her  shoulders,  **why. 
Z  an  T-rr  ?,:rrr.  Ic:  Cli'^r  n^s:  trv  and  kar  her  absence  a> 
-i^rll  is  rcrf6:.:li-  Afrcr  ill.  mv  dear  Pen.  vou  know  he  is  mar- 
ririi  ;.:  F-'j^ev  izi  n*:u  :«:  L^r  ^•^rr.rr.^ :  and  so  I  think  it  will 
':»r  c:i::c  lir:?:  :i::A:  :2itv  shall  LiVr  their  "irir-iK  as  before." 
Ihf  chrirz.c:<iS  c:  :hr  l.xi^rs  which  the  prize  landlady  let. 
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■the  quantity  of  neat  new  furniture  which  she  put  in,  the  con- 
sultations which  she  bad  with  my  wife  regarding  these  supphes, 
xirere  quite  singular  to  me.  "Have  you  pawned  your  dia- 
monds, you  reckless  little  person,  in  order  to  supply  all  this 
upholstery  ?  *'  "  No,  sir,  I  have  not  pawned  my  diamonds," 
Mrs.  Laura  answers ;  and  I  was  left  to  think  (if  I  thought  on 
the  matter  at  all)  that  the  landlady's  own  benevolence  bad 
provided  these  good  things  for  Clive.  For  the  wife  of  Laura's 
husband  was  perforce  poor ;  and  she  asked  me  for  no  more 
money  at  this  time  than  at  any  otber. 

At  first,  in  spite  of  his  grumbling,  Clive's  affairs  looked  so 
prosperous,  and  so  many  sitters  came  to  bim  from  amongst 
his  old  friends,  that  I  was  balf  inclined  to  beUeve,  with  the 
Colonel  and  my  wife,  tbat  he  was  a  prodigious  genius,  and 
that  his  good  fortune  would  go  on  increasing.  Laura  was  for 
having  Eosey  return  to  her  husband.  Every  wife  ought  to  be 
with  her  husband.  J.  J.  shook  his  head  about  the  prosperity. 
***  Let  us  see  whether  the  Academy  will  have  his  pictures  this 
year,  and  what  a  place  they  will  give  him,"  said  Ridley.  To 
<lo  hmi  justice,  Clive  thought  far  more  humbly  of  his  compo- 
sitions than  Eidley  did.  Not  a  little  touching  was  it  to  us, 
who  had  known  the  young  men  in  former  days,  to  see  them 
in  their  changed  positions.  It  was  Ridley,  whose  genius  and 
industry  had  put  him  in  the  rank  of  a  patron — Ridley,  the 
good  industrious  apprentice,  who  had  won  the  prize  of  his 
art — and  not  one  of  his  many  admirers  saluted  his  talent  and 
success  with  such  a  hearty  recognition  as  Clive,  whose  gene- 
rous soul  knew  no  envy,  and  who  always  fired  and  kindled  at 
the  success  of  his  friends. 

When  Mr.  Clive  used  to  go  over  to  Boulogne  from  time  to 
time  to  pay  his  dutiful  visits  to  his  wife,  the  Colonel  did  not 
accompany  his  son,  but,  during  the  latter's  absence,  would 
dine  with  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

Though  the  preparations  were  complete  in  Rowland  Street, 
and  Clive  dutifully  went  over  to  Boulogne,  Mrs.  Pendennis  re- 
marked that  he  seemed  still  to  hesitate  about  bringing  his  wife 
to  London. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Pendennis  observed  that  some  gentlemen 
were  not  particularly  anxious  about  the  society  of  their  wives, 
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iT-i  iLsii  tlii  jiair  were  perhaps  better  apart.  Upon  ^hich 
Mr?.  Prritdeoid'*,  drubbing  on  the  ground  with  a  little  foot, 
tAi-L  ••  ScciSciLj^,  for  shame,  Arthur  !  How  can  you  speak  so 
f Ij/paiiiiy :'  Did  he  not  &wear  before  Heaven  to  love  and 
^.Lrri^L  Ler.  Errrver  to  leave  her,  sir  ?  Is  not  his  dntii  his  rfa/y, 
%ir  ?  "  a  mvri  eniphatic  stamp  of  the  foot).  "  Is  she  not  his 
for  i^^Vrr  or  for  worse  ?  " 

••  Ind -JiL::  ilic  Campaigner,  my  dear ? "  says  Mr.  P. 

"  I»ii*;  ia:i::L,  iir !  Sh^:  mnnt  come  to  him.  There  is  no 
rxm  in  HjwIa:..!  Sireet  for  Mrs.  Mackenzie." 

••  Y  .a  anful  scheming  creature !  We  have  some  spare 
r^X'i::?-  Suj^jo^^  we  ask  Mrs.  Mackenzie  to  come  and  live 
-a-fih  :i=,  iiiv  Jrar :  and  we  could  then  have  the  benefit  of  the 
;:arr:-^/3  ai.wiot--  and  mess  jocularities  of  your  favourite, 
Cajiaiii  Ool  Y/" 

"I  couli  :.-v»:r  bear  the  horrid  man!"  cried  Mrs.  Pen- 
d*:ni;:--     Ai:d  Low  can  I  t-tll  whv  she  disliked  him  ? 

KvtrinLiL:::  U-in;:  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  Clive's 
li::'-.  family,  wv  counselled  our  friend  to  go  over  to  Boulogne, 
klA  brin;:  i^/.-k  bis  wife  and  chUd,  and  then  to  make  some 
nnal  -;ipula:iv!j  with  the  Cami>aiguer.     He  saw,  as  well  as  we, 
that  :hv  Tr-.-'iiL-r  and  tyranny  of  that  fatal  woman  destroyed 
\ln  f:'.::..r'-  }.v:tiih  and  spiritrf — that  the  old  man  knew  no 
I»i'>;   ^.'Z  c.::.f'.ir:   in   htr  nei^hlx)urliood,   and  was  actually 
hn-t-i.ii:::  t'j  Li-  ;n*avv  under  that  dreadful  and  unremitting 
I»  r--r' .::ion.    Mrs.  Mackenzie  made  CHve  scarcely  less  wretcheti 
tl'^ii  Li-  father — .-btr  governed  his  household — took  away  his 
w».:ik  -viftr's  allegiance  and  aflfection  from  him — and  causinl 
tL.    V. .■r:«.L»rJD»  s-  of  every  single  jK-rson  round  about  her. 
T5-vy  .  ;^'i;t  to  livt  apart.    If  she  was  too  poor  to  subsist  upon 
litrF  wi-low's  i»ension,  which,  in  truth,  was  but  a  very  small 
pittance,  kt  Clive  give  up  to  her,  say,  the  half  of  his  wife's 
inconir  of  100/.  a  year.     His  prosi)ects  and  present  means  of 
earning:  money  were  such  that  he  might  afiford  to  do  without 
that  i:<»rtion  of  his  income :  at  any  rate,  he  and  his  father 
wouM  \  ->  cheaply  ransomed  at  that  price,  from  their  imprison- 
ment to  tliis  intolerable  person.     "  Go,  Clive,"  said  liis  coun- 
sellors. ••  and  bring  back  your  wife  and  child,  and  let  us  all  be 
happy  to;^'ether.*'     For,  you  see,  those  advisers  opined  that  if 
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^e  had  written  over  to  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome,  "  Come  " — she 
would  have  come  with  the  Campaigner  in  her  suite. 

Vowing  that  he  would  behave  like  a  man  of  courage — and 
we  know  that  Clive  had  shown  himself  to  be  such  in  £wo  or 
three  previous  battles — Clive  crossed  the  water  to  bring  back 
his  little  Eosey.  Our  good  Colonel  agreed  to  dine  at  our 
house  during  the  days  of  his  son's  absence.  I  have  said  how 
beloved  he  was  by  young  and  old  there — and  he  was  kind 
enough  to  say  afterwards,  that  no  woman  had  made  him  so 
happy  as  Laura.  We  did  not  tell  him — I  know  not  from 
what  reticence — that  we  had  advised  Clive  to  ofifer  a  bribe  of 
50Z.  a  year  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie ;  until  about  a  fortnight  after 
dive's  absence,  and  a  week  after  his  return,  when  news  came 
that  poor  old  Mrs.  Mason  was  dead  at  Newcome,  whereupon 
we  informed  the  Colonel  that  he  had  another  pensioner  now 
in  the  Campaigner. 

Colonel  Newcome  was  thankful  that  his  dear  old  fi'iend 
had  gone  out  of  the  world  in  comfort  and  without  pain«  She 
had  made  a  will  long  since,  leaving  all  her  goods  and  chattels 
to  Thomas  Newcome — but  having  no  money  to  give,  the 
Colonel  handed  over  these  to  the  old  lady's  faithful  attendant, 
Eeziah. 

Although  many  of  the  Colonel's  old  friends  had  parted 
from  him  or  quarrelled  with  him  in  consequence  of  the  ill 
success  of  the  B.  B.  C,  there  were  two  old  ladies  who  yet  re- 
mained faithful  to  him — Miss  Cann,  namely,  and  honest  little 
Miss  Honeyman  of  Brighton,  who,  when  she  heard  of  the 
return  to  London  of  her  nephew  and  brother-in-law,  made  a 
railway  journey  to  the  metropolis  (being  the  first  time  she 
ever  engaged  in  that  kind  of  travelling),  rustled  into  Clive's 
apartments  in  Howland  Street  in  her  neatest  silks,  and  look- 
ing not  a  day  older  than  on  that  when  we  last  beheld  her ; 
and  after  briskly  scolding  the  young  man  for  permitting  his 
father  to  enter  into  money  affairs — of  which  the  poor  dear 
Colonel  was  as  ignorant  as  a  baby — she  gave  them  both  to 
understand  that  she  had  a  little  sum  at  her  bankers  at  their 
disposal — and  besought  the  Colonel  to  remember  that  her 
house  was  his,  and  that  she  should  be  proud  and  happy  to  re- 
ceive him  as  soon  and  as  often  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  he 
VOL.  n.  3  L  6 
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T  jiji  ii  cj-.iii*  lid:  Tiiil  ifir  i-idzaz-v.  - 1=  no-i  mv  house  foil 
'.c  7  /ir  :rr:^[ii!T  *  ' — irjc-i  lit  sDid  iinlsr  dH  lidy — "have  I 
ix'X  :'j\ir'\z,  '*:  :»r  ir-Lirril  :^:  iZ  ijjr  XTTi^i-cies— yes,  to  all  the 
}f^tT  irir-i. — 5:c  li-ir-  Ziiri  iZii  Lks  StdflT  havr  oi^me  to  me 
'J--: — ->Lr  i:r  ijrtjji.  ui,*  I  i:!i':  :"i±rr«=I  ^rish  them^  and  I 
T  c  :.  t  "':t:»i^  -  .n  L:  _  -ir  *  It  -  :•":  itls  shawl — are  not  thtse 
^♦tTri.-  tiii::  I  x-'LT. '  •i--f  ^::'iiiz.~^L  p»>inting  to  those  ^eD- 
kzi'.T:!  rn^Lzir^.^-.  -  iit  L-lz  C-L.-i-^rl'?  iifi  ?  Did  vou  not  re- 
Ijt-'t  —7  •riiLiri:  'iL\T.'-^  zi  liij  *>-^z.Try  and  procure  for  him 
ii?  Tuui-  zi  InfLi  :  Y-rr-  —7  i-ear  friend — and  though  tou 
•ii"-  ':eeiL  iziTriiT-*  ±.  zi >-•:"  Liiners  mv  oblizations  to- 
tltL-  t-.c  iz?i  —  T  jmiirii-r.  iz.d  niv  aSection  are  alwaTs 
iiT  ^jj:--:-"  7j.-Li  5ri-T  H  "-rTziir.  sTvke,  with  5«)mewhat  of  a 
'rLi'zTJLz  ~  Civ^  i:  :1t  t- :  f  L-=r  linle  oration,  but  with  ex- 
*-reLz_j  '*L:rr  Ln  1  LJjzIrr — f  7  ^Ir  l-rllrTei  that  her  investment 
■:f  rv :  ]i:li L:-:  -•  ^zi  >  Iz  lii:  zilz^zsj  B.  B.  C,  which  {ailed 
5  •:  LL:  i  iil-i  z.  ->  i  fzii  ::  c-:r.s:ieraMe  importance,  and 
zx'-  1-r  i  rlzl:  :■'  ri-r-^s  l-r  rriri.n  to  the  Managers. 

'1  -"t  i-iziT  '  ri  i:  r  zi  r-  zl  'jnr  in  a  week,  as  we  have  said 
— '  It  Ir  :-iiZT  '  .•i..'k  1-.:'.-. :-:  Li-  ^Ife,  mach  to  our  alarm,  and 
'yy'L"\  r-:  r^Livrelizrl"  rrre  ini  -I:iin  when  we  demanded  the 
r^v^'z  ■:  li?  r-tin  -i:l:zt  hi.-  fiiiLilv.  that  we  saw  wars  and 
*::::!--  ':.:.:  t^akri-  ;l.i:-7.  izl  tL:-:-:!!:  that  in  this  last  conti- 
r>:.t^  .-iii-:iirr.  tlr  C  .zi'.iijTi-.r  L:i.i  l-een  t*x>  much  for  her 

T-.r  »;  1  I.*'.,  t-"*  T.I.  zi  Lli^r  communicateti,  though  with 
Ti-  t'.r  j'vr  liii  l.v.  i  Lir  ::::r.::.  told  my  wife  what  had  hap- 
p  :.^  1 : — z:t  ill  tL-r  '  ittiv?  wiii-li  no  doubt  raged  at  breakfast, 
d::.:.rr.  i'lrr-. r.  dzrir.::  iL-r  -xeek  of  Clive's  visit  to  Boulogne,— 
bit  the  :ir-'n  t  f  tL.s*  enjauvments.  Bosev,  not  miwilling  in 
her  drft  privnte  tiilk  w::li  h-jr  l;usl>and  to  come  to  England 
witL  tlzn  fti:  1  the  Iw.  showe^i  herself  irresolute  on  the  stcond 
day  at  breakf-ist,  wLt- n  the  lire  was  opent-d  on  both  sides :  crietl 
at  dinn*:'-  wLvii  fi-ree  assaults  to«-^k  place,  in  which  Clive  had 
the  advantage :  sl^pt  s.>Tin^llv.  but  besought  him  to  be  verv 
finn,  and  met  the  enemy  at  breakfast  with  a  quaking  heart: 
cried  all  that  day,  durinii  which,  pretty  well  without  cease,  the 
enga;::ement  lasttil ;  and  when  Clive  might  have  conquered 
and  brought  her  oflf,  the  weather  was  windy  and  the  sea  was 
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rough,  and  he  was  pronounced  a  brute  to  venture  on  it  with  a 
wife  in  Rosey's  situation. 

Behind  that  "situation"  the  widow  shielded  herself.  She 
clung  to  her  adored  child,  and  from  that  bulwark  discharged 
abuse  and  satire  at  Clive  and  his  father.  He  could  not  rout 
her  out  of  her  position.  Ha\ing  had  the  advantage  on  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  on  the  four  last  he  was  beaten,  and 
lost  ground  in  each  action.  Eosey  found  that  in  her  situation 
she  could  not  part  from  her  darling  mamma.  The  Cam- 
paigner for  her  part  averred  that  she  might  be  reduced  to 
beggary ;  that  she  might  be  robbed  of  her  last  farthing  and 
swindled  and  cheated ;  that  she  might  see  her  daughter's  for- 
tune flimg  away  by  unprincipled  adventurers,  and  her  blessed 
child  left  without  even  the  comforts  of  life ;  but  desert  her  in 
such  a  situation,  she  never  would — no,  never !  Was  not  dear 
Kosey's  health  already  impaired  by  the  various  shocks  which 
she  had  imdergone  ?  Did  she  not  require  every  comfort,  every 
attendance  ?  Monster !  ask  the  doctor !  She  would  stay 
with  her  darling  child  in  spite  of  insult  and  rudeness  and 
vulgarity.  (Rosey's  father  was  a  King's  officer,  not  a  Com- 
pany's officer,  thank  God !)  She  would  stay  as  long  at  least 
as  Rosey's  situation  continued,  at  Boulogne,  if  not  in  London, 
but  with  her  child.  They  might  refuse  to  send  her  money, 
having  robbed  her  of  all  her  own,  but  she  would  pawn  her 
gown  oflf  her  back  for  her  child.  Whimpers  from  Rosey — 
cries  of  "Mamma,  Mamma,  compose  yourself," — convulsive 
sobs — clenched  knuckles — flashing  eyes — embraces  rapidly 
clutched — laughs — stamps — snorts — from  the  dishevelled  Cam- 
paigner; grinding  teeth — livid  fury  and  repeated  breakages 
of  the  third  commandment  by  Clive — I  can  fancy  the  whole 
scene.  He  returned  to  London  without  his  wife,  and  when 
she  came  she  brought  Mrs.  Mackenzie  with  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXMI. 

FOI'NDEB's   day   at   GBEY    FBIAfiS. 

OSEY  came,  bringing  dis- 
cord and  wrefohedaeRs  with 
her,  to  ber  husband,  and 
the  sentence  of  death  or 
exile  to  his  dear  old  h- 
ther,  all  of  which  we  fore- 
saw— all  of  which  Clire'a 
friends  would  hare  longed 
to  prevent — all  of  which 
were  inevitable  under  the 
circumstancea.  Clive's  do- 
mestic affairs  were  o^n 
talked  over  by  our  little 
set.  Warrington  and  F.  B. 
knew  of  his  raihappiness. 
Wc  three  had  strongly  opined  that  the  women  l>eing  ti^ether 
at  Boulogne,  should  Btay  there  and  Uve  there,  Clive  sending 
them  over  i>ecuniary  aid  as  his  means  permitted.  "They 
must  bate  each  other  pretty  well  by  this  time,"  growls  George 
Warrington.  "  Why  on  earth  should  they  not  part  ?  "  "  'WTiat 
a  woman  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  is ! "  cries  F.  B.  *'  What  an 
infernal  tartar  and  catamaran  !  She  who  was  so  uncommonly 
smiling  and  soft-spoken,  and  such  a  fine  woman,  by  jingo! 
What  puzzles  all  women  are."  F.  B.  sighed,  and  drowned 
further  reflection  in  beer. 

On  the  other  side,  and  most  strongly  advocating  Bosey's 
return  to  Clive,  was  Mrs.  Laura  Pendennis ;  with  certain 
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arguments  for  which  she  had  chapter  and  verse,  and  against 
which  we  of  the  separatist  party  had  no  appeal.  "Did  he 
marry  her  only  for  the  days  of  her  prosperity?"  asked  Laura. 
"Is  it  right,  is  it  manly,  that  he  should  leave  her  now 
she  is  unhappy — poor  little  creature — no  woman  had  ever 
more  need  of  protection;  and  who  should  be  her  natural 
guardian  save  her  husband?  Surely,  Arthur,  you  forget — 
have  you  forgotten  them  yourself,  sir? — the  solemn  vows 
which  Clive  made  at  the  altar.  Is  he  not  bound  to  his  wife 
to  keep  only  unto  her  so  long  as  they  both  shall  live,  to  love 
her,  comfort  her,  honour  her,  and  keep  her  in  sickness  and 
health  ?  " 

"To  keep  her,  yes — but  not  to  keep  the  Campaigner," 
cries  Mr.  Pendennis.  "  It  is  a  moral  bigamy,  Laura,  which 
you  advocate,  you  wicked,  immoral  young  woman !  " 

But  Laura,  though  she  smiled  at  this  notion,  would  not 
be  put  ofif  from  her  first  proposition.  Turning  to  Clive,  who 
was  with  us,  talking  over  his  doleful  family  circumstances, 
she  took  his  hand  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  right  and  religion 
with  sweet  artless  fervour.  She  agreed  with  us  that  it  was  a 
hard  lot  for  Clive  to  bear.  So  much  the  nobler  the  task,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  duty  in  enduring  it.  A  few  months  too 
would  put  an  end  to  his  trials.  When  his  child  was  bom 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  would  take  her  departure.  It  would  even  be 
Clive's  duty  to  separate  from  her  then,  as  it  now  was  to 
humour  his  wife  in  her  delicate  condition,  and  to  soothe  the 
poor  soul,  who  had  had  a  great  deal  of  ill-health,  of  misfor- 
tune, and  of  domestic  calamity  to  wear  and  shatter  her. 
Clive  acquiesced  with  a  groan,  but  with  a  touching  and  gene- 
rous resignation  as  we  both  thought.  "  She  is  right.  Pen," 
he  said.  "I  think  your  wife  is  always  right.  I  will  try, 
Laura,  and  bear  my  part,  God  help  me !  I  will  do  my  duty 
and  strive  my  best  to  soothe  and  gratify  my  poor  dear  little 
woman.  They  will  be  making  caps  and  things,  and  will  not 
interrupt  me  in  my  studio.  Of  nights  I  can  go  to  Clipstone 
Street  and  work  at  the  Life.  There's  nothing  Uke  the  Life, 
Pen.  So  you  see  I  shan't  be  much  at  home  except  at  meal- 
times, when  by  nature  I  shall  have  my  mouth  full,  and  no 
opportimity  of  quarrelling  with  poor  Mrs.  Mack."     So  he 
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wrc:  brci-r,  f/IIow^d  anJ  cheered  by  the  love  and  pity  of  my 
d-r-ir  -sif--  and  deiermmed  stoatlv  to  bear  this  heavy  yoke 
'Fii'^ii  fa:^  ha«i  p:i?  on  him. 

T:  d?  Mr?-  Mackenzie  justice,  that  lady  backed  up  with 
iZ  h^r  nLi;  :ii'r  ?:at«rment  vhich  my  wife  had  put  forward 
'riih  a  Ti-eT  of  5-»:hing  poor  Clive,  viz.,  that  the  residence 
•:f  Li*  rz.'i'iih-Er-iii-bTr  in  his  hoose  was  only  to  be  temporary. 
"  TrZiprrMy  • "  erir^  Mrs.  Mack  iwho  was  kind  enough  to 
ZL^'.  i  iil  iiL  Mrf-  P-endennis  and  treat  that  lady  to  a  piece 
•:?  h-zr  iiirpi  .  - 1^>  yoa  suppose,  madam,  that  it  coaM  be 
•T'lifrjrwisii:  ?  !>:•  y.>:;  suppc-se  that  worlds  wonld  induce  me  to 
Tuy  zi  a  b:vi?<r  wh-rre  I  have  received  such  tr€atn\»:nt — where, 
aScr  I  iH'i  nv  da^iAier  had  bcien  robbed  of  everv  shiUingof 
•ivir  v.TTzzr:,  wt  \r^  iiiilv  insulted  bv  Colonel  Xewcome  and 
Lis  ?*:ci  ?  I*:  yr-i  nppi^se.  ma*am.  that  I  ^o  not  know  that 
Cl:~-:*s  fnTiz.is  La:.r  me.  and  give  themselves  airs  and  look 
ir'n.  TTi:~  zit  darlir..:  -fLiI'L  and  trv  and  make  differences 
:»eTT^]=.  nj  f-rriri  R:i?ey  and  me — Eosey  who  might  have 
ieriz  iT-iL  r  ziizL:  bavr  t-ie^n  starving,  but  that  her  dear 
rj.uJ:-;:  ^az:-  v-  h-er  rv^cz-r  ?  No.  I  wonld  never  stav.  I 
V.iLrjj-.  -rTTrr  iiT  ihii:  I  rrzuiz  in  the  house — I  would  rather 
'it.:  nj  "i-rrii — I  -rrzli  riier  ST^eep  the  streets  and  starve— 
:l-.rL_:!i.  :lijii  »>:•!,  I  hiT^  ziy  pi-nsion  as  the  widow  of  an 
•:±::--  ii.  H^r  >Ii;T<?rr*s  Srrr::»r,  and  I  vnin  live  upon  that— 
iT'I  ::  •"'  •"  O.l'.z-I  Nt"5^;-:zit  •!«•;•:  r*:!*  me:  and  when  my 
<iLr2i,z  j-'t  z--r*is  ^  n?:-ih-r's  -rare  n:  lonzer,  I  will  leave  her. 
I  T'^  rliLif  i2i=  I-r*  :r  ziT  fr^i  szl  iT^ive  that  Louse,  I  will. 
—  >jii  Mr.  yT"^:-:zi-'s  rririiis  niy  then  snetrr  at  me  and 
i":~sz  zir.  Lzi  ":Lii»:iTZ  nT  '-j^-^-^  r  ^-hild's  L-tart  towards  me  if 

ir-T  :l.^:s5^.     Ari  I  ''-^-^  -  :c  Mrs.  Pendennis,  for  all  vonr 

•  •  -  • 

i   f  "i   w*  V  Twirls  ht  iizjitL^r's  firzilT.  and  for  the  famitnre 

.  .  . 

'^^Li-rJ.  T :--  l:iTf  fciii  inv  "li-  b>i.se,  and  for  the  rr:'«W/  v-yj 
ii-.  Tii;Z  i>:c*  :rzr  fizilT  irr^rLremenis,  It  was  for  tbis 
I  :vi  li^:  lI.kTt^  :•:  .'•aZliii^  ix«:c  T^-::,  and  I  wLsh  vou  a  verv 
^:oi  —  V-— r/"  >:  f^«::aifzj:..  tIt  Campi&igner  left  my  wife : 
iZ'.l  Mrs^  ^-^  ■-' — >^  TCirrei  ibe  rfeasing  seene  with  great 
>r;ir-.:  ^:  ]:- -  ji-^^'riir?!  incrwiris*  g^:eehi'i:rg:  the  whole  with  a 
STL-r.'bl  -'^zriicT  iz.I  -rss  ::  ibr  tyiA^  s:;eh  as  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
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Our  dear  Colonel  had  fled  before  her.  He  had  acquiesced 
humbly  with  the  decree  of  fate ;  and,  lonely,  old,  and  beaten, 
marched  honestly  on  the  path  of  duty.  It  was  a  great  bless- 
ing, he  wrote  to  us,  to  him  to  think  that  in  happier  days  and 
during  many  years  he  had  been  enabled  to  benefit  his  kind 
and  excellent  relative  Miss  Honeyman.  He  could  thankfully 
receive  her  hospitality  now,  and  claim  the  kindness  and 
shelter  which  this  old  friend  gave  him.  No  one  could  be 
more  anxious  to  make  him  comfortable.  The  air  of  Brighton 
did  him  the  greatest  good;  he  had  found  some  old  friends, 
some  old  Bengalees  there,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  himself 
greatly,  &c.  How  much  did  we,  who  knew  his  noble  spirit, 
believe  of  this  story  ?  To  us  Heaven  had  awarded  health, 
happiness,  competence,  loving  children,  united  hearts,  and 
modest  prosperity.  To  yonder  good  man,  whose  long  life 
shone  with  benefactions,  and  whose  career  was  but  kindness 
and  honour,  fate  decreed  poverty,  disappointment,  separa- 
tion, a  lonely  old  age.  We  bowed  our  heads,  humiliated  at 
the  contrast  of  his  lot  and  ours ;  and  prayed  Heaven  to  enable 
us  to  bear  our  present  good  fortune  meekly,  and  our  evil 
days,  if  they  should  comt,  with  such  a  resignation  as  this 
good  Christian  showed. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  our  attempts  to  better  Thomas  New- 
come's  money  affairs  were  quite  in  vain,  the  Colonel  insisting 
upon  paying  over  every  shilling  of  his  military  allowances  and 
retiring  pension  to  the  parties  from  whom  he  had  borrowed 
money  previous  to  his  bankruptcy.  **  Ah  !  what  a  good  man 
that  is,"  says  Mr.  Sherrick,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  what  a 
noble  fellow,  sir!  He  would  die  rather  than  not  pay  every 
farthing  over.  He'd  starve,  sir,  that  he  would.  The  money 
ain't  mine,  sir,  or,  if  it  was,  do  you  think  I'd  take  it  from  the 
poor  old  boy  ?  No,  sir ;  by  Jove  I  honour  and  reverence  him 
more  now  he  ain't  got  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  than  ever  I  did 
when  we  thought  he  was  a-roUing  in  money." 

My  wife  made  one  or  two  eflforts  at  Samaritan  visits  in 
Howland  Street,  but  was  received  by  Mrs.  Clive  with  such  a 
faint  welcome,  and  by  the  Campaigner  with  so  grim  a  coim- 
tenance,  so  many  sneers,  innuendoes,  insults  almost,  that 
Laura's  charity  was  beaten  back,  and  she  ceased  to  press 


jr#;rt  'jfiir-:;  iiiiir  "iiimikjesi /  r^^istTT^L  If  CSve  came  to  visit 
le.  b;  Ik:  "^-=^r7  nirtL7  oiL  i±rsr  ic  oSsftl  qiKstion  or  two 
r-rjartiiur  "iiti  ititiifi  j:  ii:?  TZDi  icufi  Hriid.  i>o  farther  mention 
-wFb?  miiLit  if  -Us  iimily  i:Eizr^  '^^  puntiiig.  he  said,  was 
i^riiLr  JCL  *UKi!:i.»L7  xrJ. ,  ir  Idifi  TFjci,  scaziiilT  paid  it  is 
zrif.  'ifiL  IT.  jTi  T^-r!Ti*:K?Tii.  Hr  vi^  r-tserr^A  nneoDimiiiiica- 
-r^t.  imiiie  "iiiT  zn-ijt  Hir-^  :c  iiiriitfr  izne?,  and  oppressed  by 
His  i:r"*/irnrnu;^i'^r-f.  lt  jC  TTtr  ^jfc.^  v^  =fe*r-  I  did  Dot  press  the 
■isinniitziii*^  T'Tri':!  >fc  xTt?  i:iy""'^r  v:  cSct,  asd  thought  best 
*T  rrrntriT  jiir  riLtt£i!!^>  Z  ]2fci  a  tii^iiifiikZ^d  afiuTS  of  mv  own: 
'wn:  Jifcf  Zi'X  n  l.:!iifi:c.'  If  jiir  55e  tc-monx^w.  toot  dearest 
±>£ut  tlL  y=-l  i:r  7:n  &  Lfarrr  j*^*^  c-f  accrov,  and  go  to  his 
jiisnt-^  hs  -EFui^  I  Miiji  ir"iifr,  let  iroTild  not  care  to 
-arn'-ni:»r.  "iue  15r  xij-jj  zij  pxiT  CfTr  wras  DOW  leading;  the 
TTJjztr  znj^dT".  *l*r  f*:rfiii  li:iz."f,  iLr  ^-e^rles?  toil,  and  lack 
<f  r>JUL.7  *':ciT»tz^  c?i_n  -^^Ijii  iLrk{efL>ed  his  kind  soul.  I 
XI.-  zihi  I  .IT-  ?  iiiirffr  x'L5  iv±T.  Tbr  Col'>nrl  wrote  to  us 
7vji-T  j:  tItj!^  :   'jirLji  n  >:  ilrre  ri'Miilf  ap>?  Uess  me,  how 

llZL-    i-rrr  '.       Hr  X-1^   J^T^T-^.   1-r   TTl-Z^.   wilh   MlSS   H<HieVIIiaD, 

IfriLti- :c  li?  ':er~  zLtif  -r-^^  rr  r=ioe  in  the  conrseof  this 
lif"-  TT  :  t1~  --rrT  Jr-iTf  -:1-:«:I. — ^'n^re  the  Colonel  and 
t'-i'T  l:.:  I  l_ii  »r-rz  't  ^-i:  -', — iz.  ai:eier.:  foundation  of 
il-r  tii-r  ::  ^L^rrf  I.,  r-nll  f-'i^is:::.^  ii:  the  begirt  of  London 
tizj,  TIt  iriii-iiT  ::  il-  f.Tiziirr  cf  the  place  is  still  kept 
T^.i^'-.r.'.T  IT  disz^iz lLlils,  In  ih-ir  char^l,  where  assemble  the 
frjr  ::  :hT  i^ihxl.  *z.i  ihr  :::Lr?^vre  old  men  of  the  Hospital, 
th-r  irzi^l-z'^  Mnl  stiJiis,  a  hi^re  e-iinct,  emblazoned  with 
L-rTkllLt  i^T'i'ri'djZLi  sz:,!  clzzni^T  carved  alleijories.  There  is 
ar.  :li  Hill,  a  l^t-^^i'Jzzl  fT*reiz:':n  of  the  architecture  of  James's 
tin-E — an  cli  Hall?  rr.srj  .Id  balls :  old  staircases,  old  pas- 
sa^r-rs,  oli  ehaml-ers  de^^zrateri  with  old  portraits,  walking  in 
the  mi-ist  of  which  we  \ralk.  as  it  were,  in  the  earlv  seven- 
teenth  centurv.  To  others  than  Cistercians,  Grev  Friars  is 
a  dreary  place  f-jssiblj.  Nevertheless,  the  pupils  educated 
there  love  to  revisit  it :  and  the  oldest  of  us  grow  young  again 
for  an  hour  or  two  as  we  come  back  into  those  scenes  of 
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The  custom  of  the  school  is,  that  on  the  12th  of  December, 
the  Founder's  Day,  the  head  gown-boy  shall  recite  a  Latin 
oration,  in  praise  Fundatoris  Nostri,  and  upon  other  subjects; 
and  a  goodly  company  of  old  Cistercians  is  generally  brought 
together  to  attend  this  oration :  after  which  we  go  to  chapel 
and  hear  a  sermon,  after  which  we  adjourn  to  a  great  dinner, 
where  old  condisciples  meet,  old  toasts  are  given,  and  speeches 
are  made.  Before  marching  from  the  oration-hall  to  chapel, 
the  stewards  of  the  day's  dinner,  according  to  old-fashioned 
rite,  have  wands  put  into  their  hands,  walk  to  church  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  and  sit  there  in  places  of  honour. 
The  boys  are  already  in  their  seats,  with  smug  fresh  faces, 
and  shining  white  collars ;  the  old  black-gowned  pensioners 
are  on  their  benches,  the  chapel  is  lighted,  and  Founder's 
Tomb,  with  its  grotesque  cai'vings,  monsters,  heraldries, 
darkles  and  shines  with  the  most  wonderful  shadows  and 
lights.  There  he  lies,  Fundator  Noster,  in  his  ruflf  and  gown, 
awaiting  the  great  Examination  Day.  We  oldsters,  be  we 
ever  so  old,  become  boys  again  as  we  look  at  that  famiUar  old 
tomb,  and  think  how  the  seats  are  altered  since  we  were  here, 
and  how  the  doctor — not  the  present  doctor,  the  doctor  of  our 
time — used  to  sit  yonder,  and  his  awful  eye  used  to  frighten 
us  shuddering  boys,  on  whom  it  lighted ;  and  how  the  boy 
next  us  would  kick  our  shins  during  service  time,  and  how 
the  monitor  would  cane  us  afterwards  because  our  shins  were 
kicked.  Yonder  sit  forty  cherry-cheeked  boys,  thinking  about 
home  and  holidays  to-morrow.  Yonder  sit  some  threescore 
old  gentlemen  pensioners  of  the  Hospital,  listening  to  the 
prayers  and  the  psalms.  You  hear  them  coughing  feebly  in 
the  twilight, — the  old  reverend  blackgowns.  Is  Codd  Ajax 
alive  ?  you  wonder — the  Cistercian  lads  called  these  old  gen- 
tlemen Codds,  I  know  not  wherefore — I  know  not  wherefore 
— but  is  old  Codd  Ajax  alive  I  wonder  ?  or  Codd  Soldier  ?  or 
kind  old  Codd  Gentleman,  or  has  the  grave  closed  over  them? 
A  plenty  of  candles  lights  up  this  chapel,  and  this  scene  of 
age  and  youth,  and  early  memories,  and  pompous  death. 
How  solemn  the  well-remembered  prayers  are,  here  uttered 
again  in  the  place  where  in  childhood  we  used  to  hear  them ! 
How  beautiful  and  decorous  the  rite ;  now  noble  the  ancient 
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▼•:ri=  of  \Zffz  npcliaJixis  vhich  the  priest  utters,  and  to 
wLi:h  zr:ziTzrb.72i,\zjt  of  frcsh  children  and  troops  of  bygone 
a#eLL:r*  Lat^  eri-e^i  Asi-rn!  under  those  arches !  The  service 
fcj"  F  jviijirrr'*  L*i7 1.^  a  §pi::cial  one ;  one  of  the  psahns  selected 
y^iiLZ  iL-=:  iLiriT-ieTtnih,  and  we  hear — 


i3.  x:jr  =;:^p5  cf  s  good  znaa  are  ordered  bv  the  Lord,  and  he 
dcL^t^-Ji  in  Lis  wax. 

i4.  P:-Of:^h  L^  iil!.  L^  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down,  for  the 
Lcri  -rbrLi-e^  Lizi  ^th  Lis  Land. 

±5.  I  lATr  "c*eirn  T'>:iiL5r.  and  cow  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the 
rl^-ccn*  firsak-en.  n-:r  Lis  setd  begging  their  bread. 


As  we  came  ;«>  iii  verse,  I  chanced  to  look  up  from  my  book 
towar'if  ihr  swarm  of  bIack'C«:)ated  pen^sioners ;  and  amongst 
thrm — anLon^i  them. — sate  Thomas  Xewcome. 

Hii  d«rar  oM  h*:aJ  was  bent  down  over  his  prayer-book; 
there  was  no  mistaking  him.  He  wore  the  black  gown  of  the 
pen?ioc-:rs  of  the  H'>spital  of  Grey  Friars-  Hia  Order  of  the 
Bath  was  on  his  brtast.  He  stood  there  amongst  the  Poor 
Brethrtc,  uttcrins:  the  responses  to  the  psalm.  The  steps  of 
this  ^'j-jd  man  had  lieen  ordertd  hither  by  Heaven's  decree: 
to  this  alm-Lc'-^s-  !  Htrre  it  was  ordained  that  a  life  all  love, 
anl  kir.'-ii:---.  anl  L.iijur,  should  end!  I  heard  no  more  of 
pniy-rs,  anl  T•<aIIn^.  anl  sermon,  after  that.  How  dared  I 
to  L-e  in  a  ilao-  of  mark,  and  he,  he  yonder  among  the  jxwr ? 
Oh,  pardon,  you  noble  soul  I  I  a^k  forgiveness  of  you  for 
btini:  '-'f  ii  World  that  Las  so  treatt^l  vou — vou  mv  better, 
you  the  honest,  and  gentle,  and  good !  I  thought  the  service 
would  ncvcr  end,  or  the  organist's  voluntaries,  or  the  preacher's 
homilv. 

The  oriran  played  us  out  of  chapel  at  length,  and  I  waited 
in  the  antc-chapel  until  tht-  pensioners  took  their  turn  to  quit 
it.  Mv  dear  dear  old  fritrud  I  I  ran  to  him  with  a  warmth 
and  ea<:emess  of  recognition  which  no  doubt  showed  them- 
selves in  my  fact-  and  accents  as  my  heart  was  moved  at  the 
bight  of  him.  His  own  wan  face  flushed  up  when  he  saw  me, 
and  his  hand  sh«x>k  in  mine.  *'  I  have  found  a  home,  Arthur," 
said  he.  **  Don't  vou  rt-member,  Wfore  I  went  to  India,  when 
we  came  to  see  the  old  Grcv  Friars,  and  visited  Captain  Scars- 
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dale  in  his  room  ? — a  Poor  Brother  like  me— an  old  Peninsular 
man.  Scarsdale  is  gone  now,  sir,  and  is  where  *the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest ' ;  and  I  thought 
then,  when  we  saw  him — here  would  be  a  place  for  an  old 
fellow  when  his  career  was  over,  to  hang  his  sword  up;  to 
humble  his  soul,  and  to  wait  thankfully  for  the  end,  Arthur. 
My  good  friend  Lord  H.,  who  is  a  Cistercian  like  ourselves, 
and  has  just  been  appointed  a  governor,  gave  me  his  first 
nomination.  Don't  be  agitated,  Arthur  my  boy,  I  am  very 
happy.  I  have  good  quarters,  good  food,  good  light  and  fire, 
and  good  friends ;  blessed  be  God !  my  dear  kind  young  friend 
— my  boy's  friend ;  you  have  always  been  so,  sir ;  and  I  take 
it  uncommonly  kind  of  you,  and  I  thank  God  for  you,  sir. 
Why,  sir,  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long."  He  uttered 
words  to  this  effect  as  we  walked  through  the  courts  of  the 
building  towards  his  room,  which  in  truth  I  found  neat  and 
comfortable,  with  a  brisk  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth ;  a  little 
tea-table  laid  out,  a  Bible  and  spectacles  by  the  side  of  it, 
and  over  the  mantelpiece  a  drawing  of  his  grandson  by  Clivc. 

"  You  may  come  and  see  me  here,  sir,  whenever  you  like, 
and  so  may  your  dear  wife  and  little  ones,  tell  Laura,  with 
my  love ; — but  you  must  not  stay  now.  You  must  go  back  to 
your  dinner."  In  vain  I  pleaded  that  I  had  no  stomach  for 
it.  He  gave  me  a  look,  which  seemed  to  say  he  desired  to  be 
alone,  and  I  had  to  respect  that  order  and  leave  him. 

Of  course  I  came  to  him  on  the  very  next  day ;  though 
not  with  my  wife  and  children,  who  were  in  truth  absent  in 
the  country  at  Eosebury,  where  they  were  to  pass  the  Christ- 
mas holidays;  and  where,  this  school-dinner  over,  I  was  to 
join  them.  On  my  second  visit  to  Grey  Friars  my  good  friend 
entered  more  at  length  into  the  reasons  why  he  had  assumed 
the  Poor  Brother's  gown;  and  I  cannot  say  but  that  I  ac- 
quiesced in  his  reasons,  and  admired  that  noble  humility  and 
contentedness  of  which  he  gave  me  an  example. 

"That  which  had  caused  him  most  grief  and  pain,"  he 
said,  "  in  the  issue  of  that  unfortunate  bank,  was  the  thought 
that  poor  friends  of  his  had  been  induced  by'  his  represen- 
tations to  invest  their  little  capital  in  that  speculation.  Good 
Miss  Honeyman,  for  instance,  meaning  no  harm,  and  m  all 
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rc'Spects  a  mort  honost  and  kindly-di^po?^  old  lady,  has 
n»:vertli*:IesH  allude<l  more  than  once  to  the  fact  tLat  Ler 
money  had  U,-en  thrown  away ;  and  these  allusions,  sir,  made 
her  horpitality  somewhat  hard  to  bear/'  said  the  ColontL 
"  At  home — at  poor  Clivj-'s,  I  mean — it  was  even  worse,"  he 
continued.  "  Mr:?.  Mackenzie  for  months  past,  by  her  om- 
plaintH,  and — and  her  conduct,  has  made  mj*  son  and  me  so 
mi.v.Table — that  fli^dit  Ixrfore  her,  and  into  any  refuge,  was 
th';  best  course.  She,  too,  does  not  mean  ill.  Pen.  Do  not 
waste  any  of  your  oaths  upon  that  poor  woman,"  he  added, 
holding;  up  his  finj^er,  and  smiling  sadly.  *'  She  thinb  I 
df^ceived  her,  though  Heaven  knows  it  was  myself  I  deceived. 
She  has  great  influence  over  Eosey.  Very  few  persons  can 
resist  that  violent  and  headstrong  woman,  sir.  I  could  not 
bear  her  reproaches,  or  my  poor  sick  daughter,  whom  her 
mother  leads  almost  entirelv  now,  and  it  was  with  all  this 
grief  on  my  mind  that,  as  I  was  walking  one  day  upon 
Brighton  cliff,  I  met  mv  schoolfellow,  mv  Lord  H. — who  has 
ever  Ix-en  a  good  friend  of  mine — and  who  told  me  how  he 
had  just  l>f.en  appointed  a  governor  of  Grey  Friars.  He 
a.sked  me  to  dine  with  him  on  the  next  dav,  and  would  take 
no  nfiisal.  lie  knew  of  my  pecuniary  misfortunes,  of  com^ 
— and  sliowed  himself  most  noble  and  lil)eral  in  his  offers  of 
help.  I  was  very  much  touched  by  his  goodness.  Pen, — and 
made  a  ch.an  breast  of  it  to  his  Lordship ;  who  at  first  would 
not  hear  of  my  coming  to  this  place — and  offered  me  out  of 
tbi-  purse  of  an  old  l^rother  schoolfellow  and  an  old  brother 
soMier  as  much — as  much  as  should  last  me  mv  time. 
Wasn't  it  noble  of  him,  Arthur  ?  God  bless  him !  There 
ar»;  good  men  in  the  world,  sir,  there  are  true  friends,  as  I 
have  found  in  these  later  days.  Do  you  know,  sir," — here 
the  old  man's  eyes  twinkled, — "  that  Fred  Bayliam  fixed  up 
that  bookcase  yonder — and  brought  me  my  Uttle  boy's  picture 
\(^  hang  up  ?    Boy  and  Clive  will  come  and  see  me  soon." 

**  Do  you  mean  they  do  not  come  ?  "  I  cried. 

**  They  don't  know  I  am  here,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  with 
a  sweet,  kind  smile.  **  They  think  I  am  visiting  his  Lordship 
in  Scothmd.  Ah  !  they  are  good  people  !  When  we  had  had 
our  talk  downstairs  over  our  bottle  of  claret — where  my  old 
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commander-in-chief  would  not  hear  of  my  plan — we  went  up- 
stairs to  her  Ladyship,  who  saw  that  her  husband  was  dis- 
turbed, and  asked  the  reason.  I  dare  say  it  was  the  good 
claret  that  made  me  speak,  sir ;  for  I  told  her  that  I  and  her 
husband  had  had  a  dispute,  and  that  I  would  take  her  Lady- 
ship for  umpire.  And  then  I  told  her  the  story  over,  that  I 
had  paid  away  every  rupee  to  the  creditors,  and  mortgaged 
my  pensions  and  retiring  allowances  for  the  same  end,  that  I 
was  a  burden  upon  Clivy,  who  had  work  enough,  poor  boy,  to 
keep  his  own  family  and  his  wife's  mother,  whom  my  impru- 
dence had  impoverished, — that  here  was  an  honourable  asy- 
lum which  my  friend  could  procure  for  me,  and  was  not  that 
better  than  to  drain  his  purse  ?  She  was  very  much  moved, 
sir — she  is  a  very  kind  lady,  though  she  passed  for  being  very 
proud  and  haughty  in  India — so  wrongly  are  people  judged. 
And  Lord  H.  said,  in  his  rough  way,  *  that,  by  Jove,  if  Tom 
Newcome  took  a  thing  into  his  obstinate  old  head  no  one 
could  drive  it  out.'  And  so,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  his  sad 
smile,  **  I  had  my  own  way.  Lady  H.  was  good  enough  to 
come  and  see  me  the  very  next  day — and  do  you  know.  Pen, 
she  invited  me  to  go  and  live  with  them  for  the  rest  of  my 
life — made  me  the  most  generous,  the  most  delicate  ofifers? 
But  I  knew  I  was  right,  and  held  my  own.  I  am  too  old  to 
work,  Arthur :  and  better  here,  whilst  I  am  to  stay,  than 
elsewhere.  Look !  all  this  furniture  came  from  H.  House — 
and  that  wardrobe  is  full  of  linen,  which  she  sent  me.  She 
has  been  twice  to  see  me,  and  every  officer  in  this  Hospital  is 
as  courteous  to  me  as  if  I  had  my  fine  house." 

I  thought  of  the  psalm  we  had  heard  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  turned  to  it  in  the  opened  Bible,  and  pointed  to 
the  verse,  **  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down, 
for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him."  Thomas  Newcome  seeing  my 
occupation,  laid  a  kind,  trembling  hand  on  my  shoulder; 
and  then,  putting  on  his  glasses,  with  a  smile  bent  over  the 
volume.  And  who  that  saw  him  then,  and  knew  him  and 
loved  him  as  I  did — who  would  not  have  humbled  his  own 
heart,  and  breathed  his  inward  prayer,  confessing  and  ador- 
ing the  Divine  Will,  which  ordains  these  trials,  these  triumphs, 
these  humiliations,  these  blessed  griefs,  this  cro^Tiing  Love  ? 
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I  had  the  happmess  of  bringing  Clive  and  his  httle  boy  to 
Thomas  Newcome  that  evening ;  and  heard  the  child's  cry  of 
recognition  and  surprise,  and  the  old  man  calling  the  boy's 
name,  as  I  closed  the  door  upon  that  meeting ;  and  by  the 
night's  mail  I  went  down  to  Newcome,  to  the  friends  witb 
whom  my  own  family  was  already  staying. 

Of  course,  my  conscience-keeper  at  Rosebury  was  anxious 
to  know  about  the  school-dinner,  and  all  the  speeches  made, 
and  the  guests  assembled  there ;  but  she  soon  ceased  to  in- 
quire about  these  when  I  came  to  give  her  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  our  dear  old  friend  in  the  habit  of  a  Poor  Brother 
of  Grey  Friars.  She  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  Chve  and 
his  little  son  had  been  reunited  to  the  Colonel ;  and  appeared 
to  imagine  at  first,  that  there  was  some  wonderful  merit  upon 
my  part  in  bringing  the  three  together. 

**  Well — no  great  merit,  Pen,  as  you  uill  put  it,"  says  the 
Confessor ;  "  but  it  was  kindly  thought,  sir — and  I  like  my 
husband  when  he  is  kind  best;  and  don't  wonder  at  your 
having  made  a  stupid  speech  at  the  dinner,  as  you  say  you 
did,  when  you  had  this  other  subject  to  think  of.  That  is  a 
beautiful  psalm.  Pen,  and  those  verses  which  you  were  read- 
ing when  you  saw  him  especially  beautiful." 

**  But  in  the  presence  of  eighty  old  gentlemen,  who  have 
all  come  to  decay,  and  have  all  had  to  beg  thcu-  bread  in  a 
manner,  don't  you  think  the  clergyman  might  choose  some 
other  psalm  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Pendennis. 

"  They  were  not  forsaken  utterly,  Arthur,"  says  Mrs. 
Laura,  gravely :  but  rather  declines  to  argue  the  point  raised 
by  me ;  namely,  that  the  selection  of  that  especial  thirty- 
seventh  psalm  was  not  complimentary  to  those  decayed  old 
gentlemen. 

**-[//  the  psalms  are  good,  sir,"  she  says,  "and  this  one, 
of  course,  is  included,'*  and  thus  the  discussion  closed. 

I  then  fell  to  a  description  of  Rowland  Street,  and  poor 
Clive,  whom  I  had  found  there  over  his  work.  A  dubious 
maid  scaimed  my  appearance  rather  eagerly  when  I  asked  to 
see  him.  I  found  a  picture-dealer  chp^flfering  with  him  over  a 
bundle  of  sketches,  and  his  little  boy,  already  pencil  in  hand, 
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lying  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  the  sun  playing  about  his 
yellow  hair.  The  child  looked  languid  and  pale,  the  father 
worn  and  ill.  When  the  dealer  at  length  took  his  bargains 
away,  I  gradually  broke  my  errand  to  Clive,  and  told  him 
from  whence  I  had  just  come. 

He  had  thought  his  father  in  Scotland  with  Lord  H. ;  and 
was  immensely  moved  with  the  news  which  I  brought. 

"  I  haven't  written  to  him  for  a  month.  It's  not  pleasant 
letters  I  have  to  write,  Fen,  and  I  can't  make  them  pleasant. 
Up,  Tommykin,  and  put  on  your  cap."  Tommykin  jumps 
up.  "  Put  on  your  cap,  and  tell  them  to  take  off  your  pina- 
fore, and  tell  grandmamma " 

At  that  name  Tommykin  begins  to  cry. 

"  Look  at  that !  "  says  Clive,  commencing  to  speak  in  the 
French  language,  which  the  child  interrupts  by  calling  out  in 
that  tongue,  **  I  speak  also  French,  Papa." 

"  Well,  my  child  !  You  will  like  to  come  out  with  Papa, 
and  Betsy  can  dress  you."  He  flings  off  his  own  paint- 
stained  shooting-jacket  as  he  talks,  takes  a  frock-coat  out  of 
a  carved  wardrobe,  and  a  bat  from  a  helmet  on  the  shelf. 
He  is  no  longer  the  handsome  splendid  boy  of  old  times. 
Can  that  be  Clive,  with  that  haggard  face  and  slouched  hand- 
kerchief? "I  am  not  the  dandy  I  was.  Pen,"  he  says 
bitterly. 

A  little  voice  is  heard  crying  overhead — and  giving  a  kind 
of  gasp,  the  wretched  father  stops  in  some  indifferent  speech 
he  was  trying  to  make.  "I  can't  help  myself,"  he  groans 
out ;  **  my  poor  wife  is  so  ill,  she  can't  attend  to  the  child. 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  manages  the  house  for  me^-and — here ! 
Tommy,  Tommy  !  Papa's  coming !  "  Tommy  has  been  crying 
again,  and  flinging  open  the  studio  door,  Clive  calls  out,  and 
dashes  upstairs. 

I  hear  scuffling,  stamping,  loud  voices,  poor  Tommy's 
scared  little  pipe — Clive's  fierce  objurgations,  and  the  Cam- 
paigner's voice  barking  out — "  Do,  sir,  do !  with  my  child 
suffering  in  the  next  room.  Behave  like  a  brute  to  me,  do. 
He  shall  not  go  out.  He  shall  not  have  the  hat" — **He 
shall " — **  Ah — ah  !  "  A  scream  is  heard.  It  is  Clive  tear- 
ing a  child's  hat  out  of  the  Campaigner's  hands,  with  which. 


tziL  L  -zz^zk-l  lb!--  l-r  TTrStnilT  insbes  downstaiTs,  bearing 

Iriir  Zj 'T  .c  1:15  fircjir-T. 

m 

•  T.c  i-r:  Viit:  I  iiiTr  eomr  to.  Pen,"  he  says  with  a 
itzxn.CiL-z.  Tiui-e.  rrrii^.  ^.ih  hands  all  of  a  tremble,  to 
Zjz  zijz  iii:  c  ii-  ":»:7"r  lesi.  He  laughs  bitterly  at  the  ill 
?iii-:--sJ  :■:  1:*  dLoei"r:*^Lrf-     "  Oh,  you  silly  Papa ! "  laughs 

H-  L.t.c  if  1:111-;  :c»-n.  and  the  red-faced  Campaigner 
^c»rArf-  H:r  ii^-z  ij  rj^rLir^i  Tsrith  wrath,  her  bandeaui  of 
iiiLir  sjr-  lisjjTh-pr'i  zp:::  Ltr  forehead,  the  ornaments  of 
hzz  :*iT-  :Jjza.T-  ini  i-Tij,  aiii  numerous,  only  give  her  a 
'wijL'.z  iTv*:ir-iz.if-  Sit  i^  iz  a  large  and  dingj*  wrapper, 
T-ry  lif -.r^-:  ir.ci  li't  Liiy  wb^  had  presented  herself  a  few 
rj.ctlr  "isihii  :o  ziy  t.:":; — bow  difFt-rent   from  the  smiling 

"  Hz  fliill  *  •-  r;  :c:  ::  s  wini^r  day,  sir,"  she  breaks  out. 
•"  I  i^'^z  bif  z:':.:l-.r*>  :rltr>,  wbom  you  are  kiUinp.  Mr.  Pen- 
Crc-->  '  Sb-  f:Ar:>,  r^r.^iTin^  me  for  the  first  time,  and 
hnz  \z\jk>i  b-.i'-<,  i-i  ^b-.  vm\ir>t>  for  combat,  and  looks  at 


*■  Y:-  ill.:  bi^  fA;btT  ar^  ihT:  l^c^t  judges  upon  this  point, 
zii "irj:."  f;5iv>  Vr.  Ftiiir^JLis,  with  a  lx>w. 

■  I--,  vbb.;  i>  i-.b:;i:c,  >ir/'  orUs  Mrs.  Mackenzie;  "and 


4 — >    - — .«:- 


vri-.u^b  ::  :bi>/'  5sy>  CbTe  wi;h  a  stamp,  and  passc-s 
ibr:--;b  b-.r  ^v.;^:.:  wi:b  TvHinv,  aiivi  we  descend  the  stairs, 

m 

Sii'.l  :i:  '.-:::^:b  :irt  :::  :b-   fr;:^  <:rtT:;-     Was  it  not  lH?st  not  to 
d-.>:r:;«t  a:  rib  ^::r:b  :b:>  ivnion  of  poor  Clivers  history? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

SRISTHAS    AT    B0SEB17RT. 

E  have  known  our  friend  Florae 
under  two  aristocratic  names,  and 
might  now  salute  him  by  a  third, 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  although 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever  chose 
to  assume  it.  His  father  was  lately 
dead,  and  M.  Faul  de  Florae  might 
sign  himself  Due  d'lvry  if  he  chose,  but  he  was  indifferent 
as  to  the  matter,  and  his  wife's  friends  indignant  at  the  idea 
that  their  kinswoman,  after  having  been  a  Princess,  should 
descend  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  DucheBs.  So  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess these  good  folks  remained,  being  exceptions  to  that  order, 
inasmuch  as  their  friends  could  certainly  put  their  trust  in 
them. 

On  his  father's  death  Florae  went  to  Paris,  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  paternal  succession ;  and,  having  been  for  some 
time  absent  in  his  native  country,  returned  to  Rosebury  for  the 
winter,  to  resume  that  sport  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
amateur.  He  hunted  in  block  during  the  ensuing  season ; 
and,  indeed,  henceforth  laid  aside  his  splendid  attire  and  his 
albires  as  a  young  man.  His  waist  expanded,  or  was  no  longer 
confined  by  the  cestus  which  had  given  it  a  shape.  When  he 
laid  aside  his  black,  his  whiskers,  too,  went  into  a  sort  of  half- 
mourning,  and  appeared  in  grey.  "  I  make  myself  old,  my 
friend,"  be  said,  pathetically ;  "  I  have  no  more  neither  twenty 
years  nor  forty."  He  went  to  Rosebury  Church  no  more ;  but, 
with  great  order  and  sobriety,  drove  every  Sunday  to  the 
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neighbouring  CathoKc  chapel  at  C Castle.     We  had  an 

ecclesiastic  or  two  to  dine  with  us  at  Bosebury,  one  of  whom 
I  am  inclined  to  think  was  Florae's  director. 

A  reason,  perhaps,  for  Paul's  altered  demeanour  was  the 
presence  of  his  mother  at  Rosebury.  No  politeness  or  respect 
could  be  greater  than  Paul's  towards  the  Countess.  Had  she 
been  a  sovereign  princess,  Madame  de  Florae  could  not  hare 
been  treated  with  more  profound  courtesy  than  she  now  re- 
ceived from  her  son.  I  think  the  humble-minded  lady  could 
have  dispt^nsed  with  some  of  his  attentions ;  but  Paul  was  a 
personage  who  demonstrated  all  his  sentiments,  and  performed 
his  various  parts  in  Ufe  with  the  greatest  vigour.  As  a  man 
of  pleasure,  for  instance,  what  more  active  ron^  than  he  ?  As 
a  jVime  homme,  who  could  be  younger,  and  for  a  longer  time? 
As  a  country  gentleman,  or  an  homnie  irtifains^  he  insisted 
upon  dressing  each  character  with  the  most  rigid  accuracy, 
and  an  exactitude  that  reminded  one  somewhat  of  Bouffe,  or 
Ferville,  at  the  play.  I  wonder  whether,  when  he  is  quite  dd, 
he  will  think  proper  to  wear  a  pigtail,  like  his  old  father  ?  At 
any  rate,  that  was  a  good  part  which  the  kind  fellow  was  now 
acting,  of  reverence  towards  his  widowed  mother,  and  affec- 
tionate respect  for  her  declining  days.  He  not  only  felt  these 
amiable  sentiments,  but  he  imparted  them  to  his  friends  freely, 
as  his  wont  was.  He  used  to  weep  fret  ly. — i|uite  unrestrained 
by  the  presence  of  the  domestics,  as  English  sentiment  would 
be  ; — and  when  Madame  de  Florae  quitted  the  room  after  din- 
ner, would  squeeze  my  hand  and  tell  me,  with  streaming  eyes, 
that  his  mother  was  an  angel.  ''  Her  life  has  been  but  a  long 
trial,  my  friend,"  he  would  say.  '*  Shall  not  I,  who  have 
caused  her  to  shed  so  manv  tears,  endeavour  to  drv  some?" 
Of  course,  all  the  friends  who  liked  him  best  encouraged  him 
in  an  intention  so  pious. 

The  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted  with  this 
lady  by  letters  of  hers,  which  came  into  my  possession  some 
time  after  the  events  which  I  am  at  present  narrating:  my 
\\ife,  thiough  our  kind  friend  Colonel  Newcome,  had  also  had 
the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  Madame  de  Florae  at  Paris ; 
and,  on  coming  to  Eosebury  for  the  Christmas  hoUdays,  I 
found  Laura  and  the  children  greatly  in  favour  with  the  good 
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I!ountess.  She  treated  her  son's  wife  with  a  perfect  though 
listant  courtesy.  She  was  thankful  to  Madame  de  Montcon- 
kour  for  the  latter's  great  goodness  to  her  son.  Familiar  with 
but  very  few  persons,  she  could  scarcely  be  intimate  with  her 
homely  daughter-in-law.  Madame  de  Montcontour  stood  in 
the  greatest  awe  of  her ;  and,  to  do  that  good  lady  justice,  ad- 
mired and  reverenced  Paul's  mother  with  all  her  simple  heart. 
In  truth,  I  think  almost  every  one  liad  a  certain  awe  of  Ma- 
dame de  Florae,  except  children,  who  came  to  her  trustingly, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  instinct.  The  habitual  melancholy  of  her 
eyes  vanished  as  they  lighted  upon  young  faces  and  infantile 
smiles.  A  sweet  love  beamed  out  of  her  countenance :  an  an- 
gelic smile  ^one  over  her  face,  as  she  bent  towards  them  and 
caressed  them.  Her  demeanour  then,  nay,  her  looks  and 
ways  at  other  times ; — a  certain  gracious  sadness,  a  sympathy 
with  all  grief,  and  pity  for  all  pain ;  a  gentle  heart,  yearning 
towards  all  children ;  and,  for  her  own  especially,  feeling  a  love 
that  was  almost  an  anguish;  in  the  affairs  of  the  common 
world  only  a  dignified  acquiescence,  as  if  her  place  was  not 
in  it,  and  her  thoughts  were  in  her  Home  elsewhere ; — these 
qualities,  which  we  had  seen  exemplified  in  another  life,  Laura 
and  her  husband  watched  in  Madame  de  Florae,  and  we  loved 
her  because  she  was  like  our  mother.  I  see  in  such  women — 
the  good  and  pure,  the  patient  and  faithful,  the  tried  and  meek 
— the  followers  of  Him  whose  earthly  life  was  divinely  sad  and 
tender. 

But,  good  as  she  was  to  us  and  to  all,  Ethel  Newcome  was 
the  French  lady's  greatest  favourite.  A  bond  of  extreme  tender- 
ness and  affection  united  these  two.  The  elder  friend  made 
constant  visits  to  the  younger  at  Newcome ;  and  when  Miss 
Newcome,  as  she  frequently  did,  came  to  Eosebury,  we  used  to 
see  that  they  preferred  to  be  alone,  divining  and  respecting  the 
sympathy  which  brought  those  two  faithful  hearts  together. 
I  can  imagine  now  the  two  tall  forms  slowly  pacing  the  garden 
walks,  or  turning,  as  they  lighted  on  the  young  ones  in  their 
play.  What  was  their  talk  ?  I  never  asked  it.  Perhaps  Ethel 
never  said  what  was  in  her  heart,  though,  be  sure,  the  other 
knew  it.  Though  the  grief  of  those  they  love  is  untold,  women 
hear  it ;  as  they  soothe  it  with  unspoken  consolations.   To  see 
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It  was  only  a  family  meeting,  Madame  de  Florae's  widow- 
hood not  permitting  her  presence  in  large  companies.  Paul 
sate  at  his  table  between  his  mother  and  Mrs.  Pendennis; 
Mr.  Pendennis  opposite  to  him  with  Ethel  and  Madame  de 
Montcontour  on  each  side.  The  four  children  were  placed 
between  these  personages,  on  whom  Madame  de  Florae  looked 
with  her  tender  glances,  and  to  whose  little  wants  the  kindest 
of  hosts  ministered  with  uncommon  good-nature  and  affection. 
He  was  very  soft-hearted  about  children.  "Pourquoi  n'en 
avons-nous  pas,  Jeanne?  He !  pourquoi  n'en  avons-nous  pas?" 
he  said,  addressing  his  wife  by  her  Christian  name.  The 
poor  little  lady  looked  kindly  at  her  husband,  and  then  gave 
a  sigh,  and  turned  and  heaped  cake  upon  the  plate  of  the 
child  next  to  her.  No  Mamma  or  Aunt  Ethel  could  inter- 
pose. It  was  a  very  light  wholesome  cake.  Brown  made  it 
on  purpose  for  the  children,  "  the  little  darlings ! "  cries  the 
Princess. 

The  children  were  very  happy  at  being  allowed  to  sit  up 
so  late  to  dinner,  at  all  the  kindly  amusements  of  the  day,  at 
the  holly  and  mistletoe  clustering  round  the  lamps — the  mis- 
tletoe, under  which  the  gallant  Florae,  skilled  in  all  British 
usages,  vowed  he  would  have  his  privilege.  But  the  mistletoe 
was  clustered  round  the  lamp,  the  lamj)  was  over  the  centre 
of  the  great  round  table — the  innocent  gratification  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  was  denied  to  M.  Paul. 

In  the  greatest  excitement  and  good-humour,  our  host  at  the 
dessert  made  us  de«  speech.  He  carried  a  toast  to  the  charming 
Ethel,  another  to  the  charming  Mistress  Laura,  another  to  his 
good  fren',  his  brave  frren',  his  'appy  fren',  Pendennis — 'appy 
as  possessor  of  such  a  wife,  'appy  as  writer  of  works  destined 
to  the  immortality,  &c.,  &c.  The  Httle  children  roimd  about 
clapped  their  happy  little  hands,  and  laughed  and  crowed  in 
chorus.  And  now  the  nursery  and  its  guardians  were  about 
to  retreat,  when  Florae  said  he  had  yet  a  speech,  yet  a  toast 
— and  he  bade  the  butler  pour  wine  into  every  one's  glass — 
yet  a  toast — and  he  carried  it  to  the  health  of  our  dear  friends, 
of  Clive  and  his  father, — the  good,  the  brave  Colonel !  **  We 
who  are  happy,"  says  he,  **  shall  we  not  think  of  those  who 
are  good  ?    We  who  love  each  other,  shall  we  not  remember 


-iirr^  -1.  ^zL^r  il  j:^t  '  *  H-r  ?r<ke^:h  veiy  great  tenderness 
i:isi  1— :-  '  -  'jLl  :•  cji-  zi-r-r-:,  ihoTi  too  shalt  drink  this 
"•  ^i.-"  *  -Tt  TiLaL  "it  1 —  :  !iir  7Zj:'ih.r:z' s  hand,  and  kissing  it. 
^jjr  Tr'-^jiTZsri  i_^  rrLTr-—  z^ztIt.  iz.i  la^trrl  the  winc  with  her 
1jl_-  -Ln-.  Z±.-:i'?  2--Li  Viii  zi  ^il-rnc^r  over  her  glass;  and 
le  3  r  l-tir^  ztT-r-i  I  fa"  Vzskz  birr^ne^i  to  her?  When  the 
jbiiir^  T-T.^T  i"ri-  zi*  irrrLr:  "i^it?  rc^riir^i  to  ffiv  friend  Florae, 
iJL'i  I  zui  j-ZL  Tijrrr  iz_  1  IriTT  I  bad  left  my  dear  Clive's 

Hl-  7rtni:iiz:iiJi  f  rZL-rc-rc  :z.  h-eAzizj:  this  tale  was  such 
•iiar  I  iiL'r  jT^ri  "' ^^  r-^riT  £iz:»^f.  CIivc  in  want!  WTiyhad 
itz  isr  ^nt  -j:  ;:i^  rrjrz.'i  '  GrLii-ii  Keux!  CUve  who  had 
!iHi.7»r:  "'  "^  Ji  j_jr  ZTrirr-fC  li^^TftSc.  Clive's  £ather,  cc  preux 
■I  '  •  -  jfCf-  '''■f~i  nn^  In  a  hundred  rapid  excla- 
ziiLtj  r5  J^j  rt.:  -riJLi.c-i  j_Lf  fTz:r«i*hT,  asking  of  Fate,  why 
T^T'Tii  ZL-n.  L-  irr  Lz.'i  Z  x-iTr  i'iT^i^  5;:rr»>;iniled  by  splendours 
—  >::rr  r  lLtz.  ~Ljr:j — ir.Tzei  ^rr^  dowers — with  valets  to 
kirf  '-l:  i-rT — "iirr^r:  "VTrf  ZL-^rTlj  dzuTe?  of  speech  in  which 
ri^  T~rT-r-^*:  !:L_f  Tc-.-T^rnrr  — ihils:  our  friend  tlie  Colonel, 
s:  ZL-Ji\i  .TTT-.r  -LULU  Tt.  y-*izz  his  lis:  days  in  poverty,  and 

I  ilk-:  zi~  -i:-*  "'-It  :l-f  I-r^?.  I  otth.  hecanse  that  one  of 
"Li-f  .-1  --T.  1.-  . :  :1t  •_  .V  --1'5  jr-^r.:  life,  which  appearoiithe 
Ijzit-?*  :  n.s:  '^.''.-.  .\ff^:>.i  FI.rAO  lut  little.  To  be  a 
r-.-.f-.--:  ■:  iz  .^-z  i.z:  lzr:::z:i:z  i*  Whv  not*?  Miiiht  not 
Azj  :±::rr  r-.tir:  -^zl "  :*  fz-.z:-:  :•:  :zv  Invahdos  at  the  close 
::  zi-  ^-'.ziTJiJzz-.  iz :  "z.ii  z::  F>r::zt-  eoc'.uiertil  our  old 
r-.-z:.  t.z:  iZr  iz;  ZNi.j-t.r  :T-:r.?-.;'z:v  Liz:  ?  It  never  once 
z-Z~:z'\  rL:zz\5  Nt-.-zi-V  ht;vi,  z:r  Clive's.  nor  Florae's. 
zr  zi-  ziizir^.  :Li:  liir  C:l:z;;l  d-iizieantd  himself  at  all  hv 
ii-.'-fTziz-:  :z.-.:  "«. ::_:~:  izA  I  r-A^^H-Lv:  Wdrri:ii:ton  sbarini: 
■:zr  5*rz:zz-,z:  .izl  :r:liizz  :z:  :l::s-.  nolle  line^  of  the  old 
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Hi5  ^:'.lrz  I-X'if  Tizit  zitli  :o  ?::vcr  nmed : 
0  Tzi.T  ::c  >-^z:.  O  s-sririzr^?  zev^r  Ctasinir! 

Eir  7 :-::!.  \r>.i:.f:  -.izie  izi  a-^?  l.a:z  ever  spumeiL 
F-:  ST:~-.r«.l  iz  Tii:: :  v o:;:!:  w^nitth  bv  ir.crea?iiii!. 

F-fi~:T.  'i:>.:.r:li.  v :•::!..  art  ::o'Jv-tTv:  br.:  fadinir  seen. 

r»z:v.  ii::li.  Ic'.v.  i>:  rvV:?.  ar..i  ever  invr:n. 
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His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees, 
And  lovers'  songs  be  turned  to  holy  psalms ; 

A  man  at  arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees, 
And  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  old  age's  alms." 

These,  I  say,  respected  our  friend,  whatever  was  the  coat 
he  wore ;  whereas,  among  the  Colonel's  own  kinsfolk,  dire  was 
the  dismay,  and  indignation  even,  which  they  expressed  when 
they  came  to  hear  of  this  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  degra- 
dation to  their  family.     Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome,  in  subsequent 
confidential  communication  with  the  writer  of  these  memoirs, 
improved  the  occasion  religiously  as  her  wont  was ;  referred 
the  matter  to  Heaven  too,  and  thought  fit  to  assume  that  the 
celestial  powers  had  decreed  this  humiliation^  this  dreadful  irinl 
for  the  Newcome  family,  as  a  warning  to  them  all  that  they 
should  not  be  too  much  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  nor  set  their 
affections  too  much  upon  things  of  this  earth.    Had  they  not 
already  received  one  chastisement  in  Barnes's  punishment, 
and  Lady  Clara's  awful  falling  away  ?    They  had  taught  her 
a  lesson,  which  the  Colonel's  lamentable  errors  had  comjirmed, 
— the  vanity  of  trusting  in  all  earthly  grandeurs !     Thus  it 
was  this  worthy  woman  plumed  herself,  as  it  were,  on  her 
relatives'  misfortunes;  and  was  pleased  to  think  the  latter  were 
designed  for  the  special  warning  and  advantage  of  her  private 
family.    But  Mrs.  Hobson's  philosophy  is  only  mentioned  by 
the  way.    Our  story,  which  is  drawing  to  its  close,  has  to  busy 
itself  with  other  members  of  the  house  of  The  Newcomes. 

My  talk  with  Florae  lasted  for  some  time;  at  its  close, 
when  we  went  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  we  found 
Ethel  cloaked  and  shawled,  and  prepared  for  her  departure 
with  her  young  ones,  who  were  already  asleep.  The  little  fes- 
tival was  over,  and  had  ended  in  melancholy,  even  in  weep- 
ing. Our  hostess  sat  in  her  accustomed  seat  by  her  lamp 
and  her  work-table ;  but  neglecting  her  needle,  she  was  hav- 
ing perpetual  recourse  to  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  utter- 
ing ejaculations  of  pity  between  the  intervals  of  her  gushes  of 
tears.  Madame  de  Florae  was  in  her  usual  place,  her  head 
cast  downwards,  and  her  hands  folded.  My  wife  was  at  her 
side,  a  grave  commiseration  showing  itself  in  Laura's  coun- 
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That  night  Laura  told  me  how,  when  the  ladies  left  us, 
their  talk  had  been  entirely  about  the  Colonel  and  Clive. 
Madame  de  Florae  had  spoken  especially,  and  much  more 
freely  than  was  her  wont.  She  had  told  many  reminiscences 
of  Thomas  Newcome  and  his  early  days;  how  her  father 
taught  him  mathematics  when  they  were  quite  poor,  and 
living  in  their  dear  little  cottage  at  Blackheath ;  how  hand- 
some he  was  then,  with  bright  eyes,  and  long  black  hair 
flowing  over  his  shoulders ;  how  militaiy  glory  was  his  boy- 
ish passion,  and  he  was  for  ever  talking  of  India,  and  the 
famous  deeds  of  CHve  and  Lawrence.  His  favourite  book  was 
a  history  of  India — the  "History"  of  Orme.  "He  read  it, 
and  I  read  it  also,  my  daughter,"  the  French  lady  said,  turn- 
ing to  Ethel ;  "  ah !  I  may  say  so  after  so  many  years." 

Ethel  remembered  the  book  as  belonging  to  her  grand- 
mother, and  now  in  the  library  at  Newcome.  Doubtless  the 
same  sympathy  wliich  caused  me  to  speak  about  Thomas 
Newcome  that  evening,  impelled  my  wife  likewise.  She  told 
her  friends,  as  I  had  told  Florae,  all  the  Colonel's  story ;  and 
it  was  while  these  good  women  were  under  the  impression  of 
the  melancholy  history,  that  Florae  and  his  guest  found  them. 

Retired  to  our  rooms,  Laura  and  I  talked  on  the  same 
subject  until  the  clock  tolled  Christmas,  and  the  neighbouring 
church  bells  rang  out  a  jubilation.  And,  looking  out  into  the 
quiet  night,  where  the  stars  were  keenly  shining,  we  committed 
ourselves  to  rest  with  humbled  hearts ;  praying,  for  all  those 
we  loved,  a  blessing  of  peace  and  good-will. 
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CHAFTEE  5XXIS, 

THE  3H0aT£3T  iJID   KiPHZST   E*  THE  WHOLE  SI?IOBT. 

S  the  ensuing  Christans 
morning  I  chanced  to  ria 
b^tnne^,  and  eniermg  my 
dreseinjT-nxHn,  opened  the 
Tindows,  and  looked  «» 
L  OQ  the  soft  landac^,  orer 
I  which  mists  were  stQl  ly- 
;;  whilst  the  serene  skr 
abore,  and  the  bwna  and 
I^adesa  woods  in  th«  fore- 
izroond  near,  were  still 
pink  with  =nnrise.  The 
grey  had  not  -tvtn  Uft  the  we^^t  j^t,  ami  I  conid  ste  a  star  or 
two  t:Tinl-liri;T  there,  to  vanLih  with  that  twilight, 

Aj  I  looke'l  oTit,  I  ^a^iv  thT  not  very  distant  lodge-;iate  open 
aftfir  a  bri-if  [.arl-ry.  and  a  lady  on  horseback,  folJ-jwed  by  a 
St-rvant,  rode  rapi-lly  cp  to  the  Loose. 

Tluri  early  visitor  was  no  other  than  Miss  Ethel  Neweome. 
The  yonn;;;  lady  e=pi'-d  me  immediately.  '■Come  down;  come 
down  fcj  me  this  moment,  Mr.  Pendennis  I  *'  she  cried  out.  I 
hastened  down  to  her,  sappoaing  rightly  that  news  of  import- 
ance bad  brought  her  to  Kosebury  =o  early. 

The  new^  was  of  importance  indeed.  "  Look  here '. "  she 
said,  "  read  this ; "  and  she  took  a  paper  from  the  pocket  of 
h':r  habit.  "  When  1  went  home  last  night,  after  Madame  de 
Florae  had  been  talking  to  us  about  Orme's  •  India,'  I  took 
the  volumes  from  the  bookcase,  and  fotmd  tbid  jiaper.    It  is 
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in  my  grandmother's — Mrs.  Newcome's — handwriting;  I  know 
it  quite  well ;  it  is  dated  on  the  very  day  of  her  death.  She 
had  been  writing  and  reading  in  her  study  on  that  very  night; 
I  have  often  heard  Papa  speak  of  the  circumstance.  Look  and 
read.  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Pendennis ;  tell  me  about  this 
paper." 

I  seized  it  eagerly,  and  cast  my  eyes  over  it ;  but  having 
read  it,  my  countenance  fell. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Newcome,  it  is  not  worth  a  penny,"  I  was 
obKged  to  own. 

**  Yes  it  is,  sir,  to  honest  people  !  "  she  cried  out.  "  My 
brother  and  uncle  will  respect  it  as  Mrs.  Newcome's  dying 
wish.     They  mmt  respect  it." 

The  paper  in  question  was  a  letter  in  ink  that  had  grown 
yellow  from  time,  and  was  addressed  by  the  late  Mrs.  New- 
come  to  "  my  dear  Mr.  Luce." 

"  That  was  her  solicitor,  my  solicitor  still,"  interposes  Miss 
Ethel. 

"The  Hebmitaob,  March  14,  182—. 

**  My  deab  Mr.  Luce  "  (the  defanct  lady  wrote)—**  My  late  hus- 
band's grandson  has  been  staying  with  me  lately,  and  is  a  most 
pleasing,  handsome,  and  engaging  little  boy.  He  bears  a  strong 
hkeness  to  his  grandfather,  I  think ;  and  though  he  has  no  claims 
upon  ine^  and  I  know  is  suflBciently  provided  for  by  his  father, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Newcome,  C.B.,  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Service,  I  am  sure  my  late  dear  husband  will  be  pleased  that  I 
should  leave  his  grandson,  Clive  Newcome,  a  token  of  j^coce  and  good- 
will;  and  I  can  do  so  with  the  more  readiness,  as  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  greatly  to  increase  my  means  since  my  husband  was  called 

away  hence. 

**  I  desire  to  bequeath  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  Mr.  Newcome 
willed  to  my  eldest  son,  Brian  Newcome,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  Newcome's 
grandson,  Clive  Newcome ;  and  furthennore,  that  a  token  of  my 
esteem  and  affection,  a  ring,  or  a  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  lOOL, 
be  given  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Thomas  Newcome,  my  stepson, 
whose  excellent  conduct /or  manij  years,  and  whose  repeated  acts  of 
gallantry  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  have  long  obliterated  the 
just  feelings  of  displeasure  with  which  I  could  not  but  view  his  early 
disobedience  and  misbeJiaviour,  before  he  quitted  England  against 
my  will,  and  entered  the  military  service. 

**  I  beg  you  to  prepare  immediately  a  codicil  to  my  will,  pro- 
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vidiii^'  for  tlio  iibovo  Iwqaosts ;  aii'l  dc-=:ir^  :].a:  ::-^  an:":,:  ::  :_-^ 
lo^^arifM  Hlioulfl  Im)  tukcii  from  tlio  i>ro[>i-rty  i>.«j  i*:^:!-.  I  :.  l.;  -...-.-■. 
HOI  I.  You  will  1)0  ^4o  Kt>o<l  u-s  to  prepare  the  r.-.-c-rT-ir.  l>.u:_.i:. 
and  Itriii*'  it  with  voii  when  von  coiiie,  on  SaturLiv.  ::■ 

Yours  Vf.-rv  irilT. 

"TiiOMlay  iii:;hl."  *'  SoPHIA    AlKTHEA    NEV.<.CfV£. 

I  j^iiw  hrtok  tho  pap'.^r  with  a  si^h  to  the  finder.  -I:  is 
lull  a  wish  of  Mrs.  Ni-wconu',  my  dear  Mir>.s  Eth*.l,'  I  .-:":. 
"  Tjudvui  WW  if  I  say,  1  think  I  know  your  elder  l-'rotL-::  :.> 
Will  to  supposo  tluit  hi'  will  fultil  it." 

••  Ho  ic\U  fultil  it,  sir,  I  am  sure  he  will,"  Miss  Xewc.'j:.: 
sjud,  in  a  haUizhiy  manner.  **  IIo  would  do  as  much  witlio:: 
Kii*.i;  a>kid,  I  am  ivviain  \w  would,  did  he  know  the  JLptli 
of  uiv  dv ar  unoK's  mi>fortuno.     Barnes  is  in  Loudon  luw, 

•*  A::d  noi:  will  write  to  him?     I  know  what  the  an^Tvvr 

'■  ';  w-.;;  ^.^  ^.^  lii!::  :iii>  vorv  dav,  Mr.  IVndennis !  I  \^ill 
j:.*  t.-*  :v.\  /...:■;  .i-.ar  '.iiuK.  I  eannot  bear  to  thiiik  of  him  iii 
:':-.a:  v*,.i,-. .  "  .-vi.  .i  :V.;  n\'V.v.^  ladv.  the  tears  starting  into  lur 
i\,<.  ■  *.:  v-r.--  :'■.:  w-.;i  .^:"  IK  awn.  Oh,  God  be  thanked  for 
':■•*.  .  ,  :  .■■  l  '..;.  ^:;.v..i::::i:r.:v.a'>  l-.tt^r  earliir.  13:ini-,- 
V*.      •.     ■■. ..        '.  :"  .  ■.  ^-..N  i'.:::::.  i:..:t!v.  and  the  niou*  v  \v..»ui'l 
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■      .    ,  :.:"..  *-■  .'.  '.  .■.■•kv.-.-'.LV.     I  will  -'o  to  liarii- < 
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'*  How  came  you  to  be  kissing  Ethel's  hand,  sir ;  and  what 
\  the  meaning  of  this  early  visit  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Laura,  as  soon 
s  I  had  returned  to  my  own  apartments. 

''  Martha,  get  me  a  carpet-bag !  I  am  going  to  London  in 
n  hour/'  cries  Mr.  Pendennis.  If  I  had  kissed  Ethel's  hand 
list  now,  deUghted  at  the  news  which  she  brought  to  me,  was 
lot  one  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  me,  as  happy  as  her  friend? 
know  who  prayed  with  a  thankful  heart  that  day  as  we  sped, 
Q  the  almost  soUtary  train,  towards  London. 


THE  NEWCOMES. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

IS  iraiCH  THE  ACTHOK  GOES  ON  A  PLEASANT   EmUKD. 

EFOEE I  part- 
ed \Titb  Miss 
Newcome  at 
the  station, 
she  made  me 
{)roQiisetosee 
her  on  tlie 
morrow  &t  an 
early  hour  at 
her  bi-other'a 
house  ;  and 
Imvuig  bid- 
den her  fare- 
wfll  aud  re- 
pau-ed  to  luv 
own    Rolitarj- 

residence,  which  presented  hut  a  drearj-  aspect  on  that  festive 
day,  I  thought  I  would  pay  Howland  .Street  a  visit;  and  if 
uiTitt d.  t;it  my  Christmas  dinner  with  Clive. 

I  f'>uud  my  friend  at  home,  and  at  work  still,  in  spite  of 
the  day.  He  liad  promised  a  pair  of  pictures  to  a  dealer  for 
till'  mi.rrow.  "He  pays  me  pretty  well,  and  I  want  all  the 
luonty  he  will  %\sv:  me.  Pen."  the  jminter  said,  nilibing  on  at 
his  i:invas.  "  I  am  pretty  easj-  in  my  mijid  since  I  have 
Ki-.'nie  ai-quainttd  with  a  virtuous  dealer.  I  sell  mvselt  to 
him.  K-iy  and  soul,  for  .^ome  half-dozen  pounds  a  week.  I 
know  I  i-au  gtt  my  money,  and  he  is  regularly  supplied  with 
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his  pictures.    But  for  Eosey's  illness  we  might  carry  on  well 
enough.*' 

Rosey's  illness  ?  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  that ;  and  poor 
Clive,  entering  into  particulars,  told  me  how  he  had  spent  upon 
doctors  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  his  year's  earnings. 
"  There  is  a  solemn  fellow,  to  whom  the  women  have  taken  a 
fancy,  who  Kves  but  a  few  doors  oflf  in  Gower  Street;  and  who, 
for  his  last  sixteen  visits,  has  taken  sixteen  pounds  sixteen 
shillings  out  of  my  pocket  with  the  most  admirable  gravity, 
and  as  if  guineas  grew  there.  He  talks  the  fashions  to  my 
mother-in-law.  My  poor  wife  hangs  on  every  word  he  says. 
Look !  There  is  his  carriage  coming  up  now !  and  there  is 
his  fee,  confound  him ! "  says  CUve,  casting  a  rueful  look  to- 
wards a  little  packet  lying  upon  the  mantelpiece,  by  the  side 
of  that  skinned  figure  in  plaster  of  Paris  which  we  have  seen 
in  most  studios. 

I  looked  out  of  window  and  saw  a  certain  Fashionable 
Doctor  tripping  out  of  his  chariot ;  that  Ladies'  Delight,  who 
has  subsequently  migrated  from  Bloomsbury  to  Belgravia;  and 
who  has  his  polite  foot  now  in  a  thousand  nurseries  and  bou- 
doirs. What  Confessors  were  in  old  times,  Quackenboss  and 
his  like  are  in  om*  Protestant  country.  What  secrets  they 
know !  into  what  mystic  chambers  do  they  not  enter !  I  sup- 
pose the  Campaigner  made  a  special  toilette  to  receive  her 
fashionable  friend,  for  that  lady,  attired  in  considerable  splen- 
dour, and  with  the  precious  jewel  on  her  head  which  I  re- 
membered at  Boulogne,  came  into  the  studio  two  minutes 
after  the  Doctor's  visit  was  announced,  and  made  me  a  low 
curtsey.  I  cannot  describe  the  overpowering  civilities  of  that 
woman. 

Clive  was  very  gracious  and  humble  to  her.  He  adopted 
a  lively  air  in  addressing  her.  "Must  work,  you  know,  Christ- 
mas Day  and  all — for  the  owner  of  the  pictures  will  call  for 
them  in  the  morning.  Bring  me  a  good  report  about  Eosey, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  please — and  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
look  by  the  ecorchc  there,  you  will  see  that  little  packet  which 
I  have  left  for  you."  Mrs.  Mack,  advancing,  took  the  money. 
I  thought  that  plaster  of  Paris  figure  was  not  the  only  ccorche 
in  the  room. 
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**  Oh,  pray  don't  let  t«  detain  you,"  says  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
"with  a  toss  of  her  head :  and  when  she  retreated  Clive  whis- 
pered that  she  would  not  want  me;  for  she  looked  to  the 
roasting  of  the  beef  and  the  making  of  the  pudding  and  the 
mince-pies. 

"  I  thought  she  might  have  a  finger  in  it,"  I  said ;  and  we 
Bet  forth  to  meet  the  dear  old  father,  who  presently  came, 
walking  very  slowly,  along  the  line  by  which  we  expected  him. 
His  stick  trembled  as  it  fell  on  the  pavement;  so  did  his  voice, 
as  he  called  out  CUve*s  name :  so  did  his  hand,  as  he  stretched 
it  to  me.  His  body  was  bont,  and  feeble.  Twenty  years  had 
not  weakened  him  so  much  as  the  last  score  of  months.  I 
walked  by  the  side  of  my  two  friends  as  they  went  onwards, 
linked  lovingly  together.  How  I  longed  for  the  morrow,  and 
hoped  they  might  be  united  once  more !  Thomas  Ncwcome's 
voice,  once  so  grave,  went  up  to  a  treble,  and  became  almost 
childish,  as  he  asked  after  Boy.  His  white  hair  hung  over  his 
collar.  I  could  see  it  by  the  gas  xmder  which  we  walked — and 
Clive's  great  back  and  arm,  as  his  father  leaned  on  it,  and 
his  brave  face  turned  towards  the  old  man.  0  Barnes  New- 
come,  Barnes  Newcome!  Be  an  honest  man  for  once,  and 
help  your  kinsfolk  !  thought  I. 

The  Christmas  meal  went  oflf  in  a  friendly  manner  enough. 
The  Campaigner's  eyes  were  everywhere :  it  was  evident  that 
the  little  maid  who  served  the  dinner,  and  had  cooked  a  por- 
tion of  it  under  their  keen  supervision,  cowered  under  them, 
as  well  as  other  folks.  Mrs.  Mack  did  not  make  more  than 
ten  allusions  to  former  splendours  during  the  entertainment, 
or  half  as  many  apologies  to  me  for  sitting  down  to  a  table 
very  different  from  that  to  which  I  was  accustomed.  Good, 
faithful  F.  Bayham  was  the  only  other  guest.  He  compli- 
mented the  mince-pies,  so  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  owned  she 
had  made  them.  The  Colonel  was  very  silent,  but  he  tried  to 
feed  Boy,  and  was  only  once  or  twice  sternly  corrected  by  the 
Campaigner.  Boy,  in  the  best  little  words  he  could  muster, 
asked  why  Grandpapa  wore  a  black  cloak  ?  Clive  nudged  my 
foot  under  the  table.  The  secret  of  the  Poor  Brothership  was 
very  nearly  out.  The  Colonel  blushed,  and  with  great  presence 
of  mind  said  he  wore  a  cloak  to  keep  him  warm  in  winter. 
VOL.  II.  3  p  6 
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went  a  part  of  the  way  with  him.  I  would  have  followed 
ihem,  but  Clive  whispered  me  to  stay,  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Mack, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  and  that  he  would  be  back  ere  long.  So  I 
went  and  took  tea  with  the  two  ladies ;  and  as  we  drank  it, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  took  occasion  to  tell  me  she  did  not  know 
what  amount  of  income  the  Colonel  had  from  his  wealthy 
brother,  but  that  they  never  received  any  benefit  from  it ;  and 
again  she  computed  to  me  all  the  sums,  principal  and  inte- 
rest, which  ought  at  that  moment  to  belong  to  her  darling 
Bosey.  Eosey  now  and  again  made  a  feeble  remark.  She 
did  not  seem  pleased  or  soiTy  when  her  husband  came  in;  and 
presently,  dropping  me  a  little  curtsey,  went  to  bed  under 
charge  of  the  Campaigner.  So  Bayham  and  I  and  Clive 
retired  to  the  studio,  where  smoking  was  allowed,  and  where 
we  brought  that  Christmas  Day  to  an  end. 

At  the  appointed  time  on  the  next  forenoon  I  called  upon 
Miss  Newcome  at  her  brother's  house.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome 
was  quitting  his  own  door  as  I  entered  it,  and  he  eyed  me 
with  such  a  severe  countenance  as  made  me  augmr  but  ill  of 
the  business  upon  which  I  came.  The  expression  of  Ethel's 
face  was  scarcely  more  cheering:  she  was  standing  at  the 
window,  sternly  looking  at  Sir  Barnes,  who  yet  lingered  at 
his  own  threshold,  having  some  altercation  with  his  cab-boy 
ere  he  mounted  his  vehicle  to  drive  into  the  City. 

Miss  Newcome  was  very  pale  when  she  advanced  and  gave 
me  her  hand.  I  looked  with  some  alarm  into  her  face,  and 
inquired  what  news  ? 

"  It  is  as  you  expected,  Mr.  Pendennis,"  she  said — "  not 
as  I  did.  My  brother  is  averse  to  making  restitution.  He 
just  now  parted  from  me  in  some  anger.  But  it  does  not 
matter ;  the  restitution  must  be  made,  if  not  by  Barnes,  by 
one  of  our  family — must  it  not  ?  " 

"  God  bless  you  for  a  noble  creature,  my  dear  dear  Miss 
Newcome !  "  was  all  I  could  say. 

"  For  doing  what  is  right  ?  Ought  I  not  to  do  it  ?  I  am 
the  eldest  of  our  family  after  Barnes :  I  am  the  richest  after 
him.  Our  father  left  all  his  younger  children  the  very  sum 
of  money  which  Mrs.  Newcome  here  devises  to  Clive;  and 
you  know,  besides,  I  have  all  my  grandmother's,  Lady  Kew's 
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friend  and  adviser,  and  your  own  too,  my  dear  young  lady,  I 
and  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  remain  on  civil  terms.  But  neither 
is  overmuch  pleased  with  the  other,  to  say  the  truth ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  I  cannot  be  accused — nor  can  any  one  else  that  I 
know  of — of  being  a  very  warm  partisan  of  your  brother's. 
But  candidly,  were  his  case  mine — had  I  a  relation  who  had 
<:alled  me  impleasant  names,  and  threatened  me  I  don't  know 
with  what,  with  sword  and  pistol — who  had  put  me  to  five  or 
six  thousand  pounds'  expense  in  contesting  an  election  which 
I  had  lost, — I  should  give  him,  I  think,  no  more  than  the  law 
obliged  me  to  give  him ;  and  that,  my  dear  Miss  Newcome,  is 
not  one  farthing." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  say  so,"  said  Miss  Newcome,  rather 
to  my  astonishment. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  young  lady ;  and  so  you  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  showing  your  brother  this  document.  Is  not  that 
the  point  about  which  you  came  to  consult  me  ?  You  wish 
that  I  shoukl  prepare  him  for  the  awful  disclosure,  do  you 
not  ?  You  know,  perhaps,  that  he  does  not  Uke  to  part  with 
his  money,  and  thought  the  appearance  of  this  note  might 
agitate  him  ?  It  has  been  a  long  time  coming  to  its  address, 
but  nothing  can  be  done,  don't  you  see?  and  be  sure  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome  will  not  be  the  least  agitated  when  I  tell  him  its 
contents." 

"I  mean  I  am  very  glad  you  think  my  brother  is  not  called 
upon  to  obey  Mrs.  Newcome's  wishes,  because  I  need  not  think 
so  hardly  of  him  as  I  was  disposed  to  do,"  Miss  Newcome  said. 
**I  showed  him  the  jmper  this  mornmg,  and  he  repelled  it  with 
ficorn ;  and  not  kind  words  passed  between  us,  Mr.  Luce,  and 
unkind  thoughts  remained  in  my  mind.  But  if  he,  you  think, 
is  justified,  it  is  I  who  have  been  in  the  wrong  for  saying  that 
he  was  self — for  upbraiding  him  as  I  own  I  did." 

"You  called  him  selfish ! — You  had  words  with  him !  Such 
things  have  happened  before,  my  dear  Miss  Newcome,  in  the 
best  regulated  families." 

"But  if  he  is  not  wrong,  sir,  holding  his  opinions,  surely  I 
should  be  wrong,  sir,  with  mine,  not  to  do  as  my  conscience 
tells  me ;  and  havhig  found  this  paper  only  yesterday  at  New- 
come,  in  the  library  there,  in  one  of  my  grandmother's  books» 
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I  consulted  with  this  gentleman,  the  husband  of  my  dearest 
friend,  Mi's.  Pondennis — the  most  intimate  friend  of  my  uncle 
and  cousin  Clive;  and  I  wish,  and  I  desire  and  insist,  that  my 
share  of  what  my  poor  father  left  us  girls  should  be  given  to 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Clive  Newcome,  in  accordance  with  my  grand- 
mother's dying  wishes." 

**  My  dear,  you  gave  away  your  portion  to  your  brothers 
and  sisters  ever  so  long  ago  !  "  cried  the  lawyer. 

"  I  desire,  sfr,  that  six  thousand  pounds  may  be  given  to 
my  cousin,'*  Miss  Newcome  said,  blushing  deeply.  **  My  dear 
uncle,  the  best  man  in  the  -world,  whom  I  love  with  all  my 
heart,  sir,  is  in  the  most  dreadful  poverty.  Do  you  know 
where  he  is,  sfr  ?  My  dear,  kind,  generous  uncle  !  " — and^ 
kindling  as  she  si)oke,  and  with  eyes  beaming  a  bright  kind- 
ness,  and  flushing  cheeks,  and  a  voice  that  thrilled  to  the 
heart  of  those  two  who  heard  her.  Miss  Newcome  went  on  to 
tell  of  her  uncle's  and  cousin's  misfortimes,  and  of  her  wish, 
under  God,  to  relieve  them.  I  see  before  me  now  the  figure 
of  the  noble  girl  as  she  speaks ;  the  pleased  little  old  lawyer, 
bobbing  his  white  head,  looking  up  at  her  with  his  twinkling 
eyes — patting  his  knees,  patting  his  snuff-box — as  he  sits 
before  his  tai)es  and  his  deeds,  surrounded  by  a  great  back- 
ground of  tin  boxes. 

**  And  I  understand  you  want  this  money  paid  as  coming 
from  the  faniilv,  and  not  from  Miss  Newcome  ? "  savs  Mr. 
Luce. 

**  Coming  from  the  family — exactly  " — answers  Miss  New- 
come. 

Mr.  Luce  rose  up  from  his  old  chair — his  worn-out  old 
horsehair  chair — where  he  had  sat  for  half  a  centurv  and 
listened  to  many  a  speaker  very  different  from  this  one.  **Mr. 
Pendennis,"  he  said,  "  I  envy  you  your  journey  along  with 
this  young  lady.  I  envy  you  the  good  news  you  are  goin;^  to 
carry  to  3'our  friends — and,  Miss  Newcome,  as  I  am  an  old- 
old  gentleman  who  have  known  your  family  these  sixty  years, 
and  saw  your  father  in  his  long-clothes,  may  I  tell  you  how 
heartily  and  sincerely  I — I  love  and  respect  you,  my  dear  ? 
When  should  vou  wish  Mr.  Clive  Newcome  to  have  his  legacy?" 

**I  think  I  should  hke  Mr.   Pendennis  to  have  it  this 
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instant,  Mr.  Luce,  please,"  said  the  young  lady — and  her  veil 
dropped  over  her  face  as  she  bent  her  head  down,  and  clasped 
her  hands  together  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  were  praying. 

Mr.  Luce  laughed  at  her  impetuosity ;  but  said  that  if  she 
'was  bent  upon  having  the  money,  it  w^as  at  her  instant  ser- 
vice ;  and,  before  we  left  the  room,  Mr.  Luce  prepared  a  letter, 
addressed  to  Clive  Newcome,  Esquire,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
amongst  the  books  of  the  late  Mrs.  Newcome  a  paper  had  only 
just  been  found,  of  which  a  copy  was  enclosed,  and  that  the 
family  of  the  late  Sir  Brian  Newcome,  desirous  to  do  honour 
to  the  wishes  of  the  late  Mrs.  Newcome,  had  placed  the  sum 

of  6,000/.  at  the  bank  of  Messrs.  H.  W ,  at  the  disposal 

of  Mr.  Chve  Newcome,  of  whom  Mr.  Luce  had  the  honour  to 
sign  himself  the  most  obedient  servant,  &c.  And,  the  letter 
approved  and  copied,  Mr.  Luce  said  Mr.  Pendennis  might  be 
the  postman  thereof,  if  Miss  Newcome  so  willed  it :  and,  with 
this  document  in  my  pocket,  I  quitted  the  lawyer's  chambers, 
with  my  good  and  beautiful  young  companion. 

Our  cab  had  been  waiting  several  hours  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  I  asked  Miss  Ethel  whither  I  now  should  conduct 
her? 

"  Where  is  Grey  Friars  ?  "  she  said.  **  Mayn't  I  go  to  see 
my  uncle  ?  " 


THE  SEnXOMES. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

»  ■K3!CH   OLT   FEIENDS  COME   TOOETHEB. 

E  matle  tbe  ascent  of  Sncnr 
Hill,  we  passed  by  the  miry 
{x-us  of  Smitbfield;  we  tra- 
vtrl  through  the  street  of  St. 
John,  aud  presently  reach  the 
auoii>nt  gateway  in  Cistercian 
S^niare,  where  lies  the  old 
Hoi^pital  of  Grey  Friars.  1 
pftsse<.I  tbrongh  the  gate,  my 
fair  youn;;  eoEijvii^ion  on  niy  arm,  and  made  my  way  to  the 
riX's:?  Oi:i.-,:i'U^l  by  Ero;!:i r  Ni  woomo. 

As  wo  iravtrwd  ihi-  *.v;:rt  tho  I'oor  Brothers  were  commg 
from  dimitT.  A  cov.plr  of  jioOR-.  or  more,  of  old  gentlemeu 
iQ  I'liii'k  iZMwus,  isjtiid  from  ihf  door  of  their  refectory,  aiid 
E*'iviratod  oviT  \\w  coiir:,  Ktaking  thomselves  to  their  elmm- 
IxTs.  EthtlV  arm  trvml'K\l  under  mine  as  she  Iooke<l  at  one 
and  another,  tsinctini:  to  K'liuld  her  dear  uncle's  familiar 
features.  But  In-  was  noi  amon^  the  bretliren.  We  went  to 
his  i.IianiKr,  of  whii-li  thi-  divr  was  ojien  :  a  female  attendant 
was  arniugins;  tho  room ;  slio  told  ns  Colonel  Xowcome  was  out 
for  the  day.  and  thus  our  jotinioy  had  been  made  m  vain. 

Ethel  went  round  the  apanment  and  surveyed  its  simple 
decoi-ations :  slio  looked  at  the  pictures  of  Clive  and  his  boy; 
the  two  sabros  crosst-d  over  tho  uiantt'li>ieee,  the  Bible  kid 
on  the  table,  by  tho  old  latticed  wmdow.  She  walked  slowly 
up  to  the  bumble  bid.  and  sat  dowii  on  a  chair  near  it.  No 
doubt  her  hciirt  prayed  for  him  who  slept  there ;  she  turned 
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round  where  his  black  Pensioner's  cloak  was  hanging  on  the 
wall,  and  lifted  up  the  homely  garment,  and  kissed  it.  The 
servant  looked  on,  admiring,  I  should  think,  her  melancholy 
and  her  gracious  beauty.  I  whispered  to  the  woman  that  the 
young  lady  was  the  Colonel's  niece.  "He  has  a  son  who 
comes  here,  and  is  very  handsome  too,"  said  the  attendant. 

The  two  women  spoke  together  for  a  while.  "  Oh,  miss !  " 
cried  the  elder  and  humbler,  evidently  astonished  at  some 
gratuity  which  Miss  Newcome  bestowed  upon  her,  "  I  didn't 
want  this  to  be  good  to  him.  Everybody  here  loves  him  for 
himself;  and  I  would  sit  up  for  him  for  weeks — that  I  would." 

My  companion  took  a  pencil  from  her  bag  and  wrote 
"  Ethel "  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  laid  the  paper  on  the  Bible. 
Darkness  had  again  fallen  by  this  time;  feeble  lights  were 
twinkling  in  the  chamber  windows  of  the  Poor  Brethren,  as 
we  issued  into  the  courts, — feeble  lights  illumining  a  dim, 
grey,  melancholy  old  scene.  Many  a  career,  once  bright,  was 
flickering  out  here  in  the  darkness ;  many  a  night  was  clos- 
ing in.  We  went  away  silently  from  that  quiet  place;  and 
in  another  minute  were  in  the  flare  and  din  and  tumult  of 
London. 

"The  Colonel  is  most  likely  gone  to  Clive's,"  I  said. 
Would  not  Miss  Newcome  follow  him  thither  ?  We  consulted 
whether  she  should  go.  She  took  heart  and  said  "Yes." 
"  Drive,  cabman,  to  Howland  Street !  "  The  horse  was,  no 
doubt,  tired,  for  the  journey  seemed  extraordinarily  long :  I 
think  neither  of  us  spoke  a  word  on  the  way. 

I  ran  upstairs  to  prepare  our  friends  for  the  visit.  CUve, 
his  wife,  his  father,  and  his  mother-in-law  were  seated  by  a 
dim  light  in  Mrs.  Clive's  sitting-room.  Eosey  on  the  sofa,  as 
usual ;  the  little  boy  on  his  grandfather's  knees. 

I  hardly  made  a  bow  to  the  ladies,  so  eager  was  I  to  com- 
municate with  Colonel  Newcome.  "  I  have  just  been  to  your 
quarters  at  Grey  Friars,  sir,"  said  I.     "  That  is " 

"  You  have  been  to  the  Hospital,  sir !  You  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  mention  it,  as  Colonel  Newcome  is  not  ashamed 
to  go  there,''  cried  out  the  Campaigner.  "  Pray  speak  in  your 
own  language,  Clive,  xmless  there  is  something  not  fit  for 
ladies  to  hear."     Clive  was  growling  out  to  me  in  German 
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that  there  had  just  been  a  terrible  scene,  his  father  havinj;, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously,  let  slip  the  secret  about  Grey 
Friars. 

**  Say  at  once,  Clive  !  "  the  Campaigner  cried,  rising  in  her 
might,  and  extending  a  great  strong  arm  over  her  helple?> 
child,  "  that  Colonel  Newcome  owns  that  he  has  gone  to  lire 
as  a  paui)er  in  a  hospital !  He  who  has  squandere<l  his  own 
money — he  who  has  scpiandered  my  money — he  who  has 
squandered  the  money  of  that  darling  helpless  child — com- 
pose yourself,  Eosey  my  love  ! — has  completed  the  disgrace  of 
the  family,  by  his  present  mean  and  unworthy — yes,  I  say 
wnn  and  ufucorthtf  and  drr/raded  conduct.  Oh,  my  child,  my 
blessed  child !  to  think  that  your  husband's  father  should  havo 
come  to  a  irorkhouscy*  AVliilst  this  maternal  agony  bursts 
over  her,  Eosey,  on  the  sofa,  bleats  and  whimpers  amongst 
the  fiided  chintz  cushions. 

I  took  Clive's  hand,  which  was  cast  up  to  his  head  striking 
his  forehead  with  mad  impotent  rage,  whilst  this  fiend  of  a 
woman  lashed  his  good  father.  The  veins  of  his  great  fist 
were  swollen,  his  whole  body  was  throbbing  and  trembliug 
with  the  helpless  pain  under  which  he  wi-ithed.  "Colonel 
Newoome's  friends,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  think  very  differently 
from  you  ;  and  that  ho  is  a  bettor  judge  than  you,  or  any  one 
elsi*,  i>f  his  own  honour.  We  all,  who  loved  him  in  his  pro- 
spority,  love  and  respect  liini  more  than  ever  for  the  manner  in 
which  ho  bears  his  misfortune.    Do  you  suppose  that  his  noble 

friend,  the  Earl  of  H ,  would  have  counselled  him  to  a 

stop  unworthy  of  a  gontloman ;  that  the  Prince  de  Montcon- 
tour  would  applaud  his  conduct  as  he  does  if  he  did  not  think 
it  admirable?"  I  can  hardlv  sav  with  what  scorn  I  used  this 
argumont,  or  what  doi)tli  of  contempt  I  felt  for  the  woman 
whom  T  kn(»w  it  would  influence.  "And  at  this  minute,''  I 
added,  **  I  have  come  from  visiting  the  Grey  Friars  with  one 
of  the  Colonel's  relatives,  whose  love  and  respect  for  him  is 
boundloss :  who  longs  to  bo  reconciled  with  him,  and  who  is 
waiting  below,  eager  to  shake  his  hand,  and  embrace  CUve's 
wife." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  says  tho  Colonel,  looking  gently  up,  as  he 
pats  Boy's  head. 
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**Who  is  it,  Pen?'*  says  Clive.  I  said  in  a  low  voice 
•*  Ethel ;  "  and  starting  up  and  crying  **  Ethel !  Ethel !  "  he 
ran  from  the  room. 

Little  Mrs.  Eoscy  started  up  too  on  her  sofa,  clutching 
hold  of  the  table-cover  with  her  lean  hand,  and  the  two  red 
81)ots  on  her  cheeks  burning  more  fiercely  than  ever.  I  could 
see  what  passion  was  beating  in  that  poor  little  heart.  Heaven 
help  us!  what  a  resting-place  had  friends  and  parents  prepai*ed 
for  it ! 

"  Miss  Newcome,  is  it  ?  My  darling  Eosey,  get  on  your 
shawl!"  cried  the  Campaigner,  a  grim  smile  lighting  her  face. 

"It  is  Ethel ;  Ethel  is  my  niece.  1  used  to  love  her  when 
she  w^as  quite  a  little  girl,*'  says  the  Colonel,  patting  Boy  on 
the  head ;  "  and  she  is  a  very  good,  beautiful  little  child — a 
very  good  child."  The  torture  had  been  too  much  for  that 
kind  old  heart:  there  were  times  when  Thomas  Newcome 
passed  beyond  it.  What  still  maddened  Clive,  excited  his 
father  no  more ;  the  pain  yonder  woman  inflicted,  only  felled 
and  stupefied  him. 

As  the  door  opened,  the  little  white-headed  child  trotted 
forward  towards  the  visitor,  and  Ethel  entered  on  Clive's  arm, 
who  was  as  haggard  and  pale  as  death.  Little  Boy,  looking 
up  at  the  stately  lady,  still  followed  beside  her,  as  she  ap- 
proached her  uncle,  who  remained  sitting,  his  head  l)ent  to  the 
gi'ound.  His  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  Lideed,  he  was  follow- 
ing the  child,  and  about  to  caress  it  again. 

"  Here  is  a  friend,  Father ! "  says  Clive,  laying  a  hand  on 
the  old  man's  shoulder.  "  It  is  I,  Ethel,  uncle !  "  the  young 
lady  said,  taking  his  hand;  and  kneeling  down  between  his 
knees,  she  flung  her  arms  round  him,  and  kissed  him,  and 
wept  on  his  shoulder.  His  consciousness  had  quite  returned 
<»re  an  instant  was  over.  He  embraced  her  with  the  warmth 
of  his  old  affection,  uttering  many  brief  words  of  love,  kindness, 
und  tenderness,  such  as  men  speak  when  strongly  moved. 

The  little  boy  had  come  wondering  up  to  the  chair  whilst 
this  embrace  took  place,  and  Clive's  tall  figure  bent  over  the 
three.  Eosey's  eyes  were  not  good  to  look  at,  as  she  stared 
at  the  group  with  a  ghastly  smile.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  surveyed 
the  scene  in  haughty  state,  from  behind  the  sofa  cushions. 
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beautiful  old  buildings  of  the  old  Hospital.  And  I  shall  come 
and  make  tea  for  you — the  housekeeper  says  I  may.  Will 
you  come  down  with  me  to  my  carriage  ?  No,  Mr.  Pendennis 
must  come ;  *'  and  she  quitted  the  room,  beckoning  me  after 
her.  "  You  will  speak  to  CUve  now,  won't  you  ?  "  she  said, 
"  and  come  to  me  this  evening,  and  tell  me  all  before  you  go 
to  bed  ?  "  I  went  back,  anxious  in  truth  to  be  the  messenger 
of  good  tidings  to  my  dear  old  friends. 

Brief  as  my  absence  had  been,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  taken 
advantage  of  that  moment  again  to  outrage  Clive  and  his 
father,  and  to  announce  that  Bosey  might  go  to  see  this  Miss 
Newcome,  whom  people  respected  because  she  was  rich,  but 
whom  «ft(j  would  never  visit;  no,  never!  "An  insolent,  proud, 
impertinent  thing!  Does  she  take  me  for  a  housemaid?" 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  inquired.  "Am  I  dust  to  be  trampled 
beneath  her  feet  ?  Am  I  a  dog  that  she  can't  throw  me  a 
word  ?  "  Her  arms  were  stretched  out,  and  she  was  making 
this  inquiry  as  to  her  own  canine  qualities  as  I  re-entered  the 
room,  and  remembered  that  Ethel  had  never  once  addressed 
a  single  word  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  in  the  course  of  her  visit. 

I  affected  not  to  perceive  the  incident,  and  presently  said 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Clive  in  his  studio.  Knowing  that 
I  had  brought  my  friend  one  or  two  commissions  for  drawings, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  civil  to  me,  and  did  not  object  to  our 
coUoquies. 

**  Will  you  come  too,  and  smoke  a  pipe.  Father  ? "  says 
Clive. 

"  Of  course  your  father  intends  to  stay  to  dinner?''  says 
the  Campaigner,  with  a  scornful  toss  of  her  head !  Clive 
groaned  out  as  we  were  on  the  stair,  "  that  he  could  not  bear 
this  much  longer,  by  heavens  he  could  not !  " 

"Give  the  Colonel  his  pipe,  Clive,"  said  I.  "Now,  sir, 
down  with  you  in  the  sitters'  chair,  and  smoke  the  sweetest 
cheroot  you  ever  smoked  in  your  life !  My  dear  dear  old 
Clive !  you  need  not  bear  with  the  Campaigner  any  longer ; 
you  may  go  to  bed  without  this  nightmare  to-night  if  you 
like ;  you  may  have  your  father  back  under  your  roof  again." 

"  My  dear  Arthur !  I  must  be  back  at  ten,  sir,  back  at  ten, 
military  time;  drum  beats;  no — bell  tolls  at  ten,  and  gates 
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Major  La\\Tence  ordered  the  sepoys  and  artillery — the  sepoys 
and  artillery  to  halt  and  defend  the  convoy  against  the  Morat- 
toes ' — Morattoes  Orme  calls  'em.  Ho !  ho !  I  could  repeat 
whole  pages,  sii-/' 

"It  is  the  hest  hook  that  ever  was  written/'  calls  out 
Clive.  The  Colonel  said  he  had  not  read  it,  hut  he  was  in- 
formed Mr.  Mill's  was  a  very  learned  history  ;  he  intended  to 
read  it.  "  Eh !  there  is  plenty  of  time  now,"  said  the  good 
Colonel.  "  I  have  all  day  long  at  Grey  Friars, — after  chapel, 
you  know.  Do  you  know,  su-,  when  I  was  a  hoy  I  used  what 
they  call  to  tib  out  and  run  down  to  a  puhlic-house  in  Cis- 
tercian Lane — the  *  Eed  Cow,'  sir, — and  buy  rum  there  ?  I 
was  a  terrible  wild  boy,  Clivy.  You  weren't  so,  sir,  thank 
Heaven  !  A  terrible  wild  boy,  and  my  poor  father  flogged  me, 
though  I  think  it  was  very  hard  on  me.  It  wasn't  the  pain, 
you  know :  it  wasn't  the  pain,  but  .  .  .  ."  Here  tears  came 
into  his  eyes  and  he  dropped  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  the 
cigar  fell  from  it  on  to  the  floor,  burnt  almost  out,  and  scat- 
tering white  ashes. 

CUve  looked  sadly  at  me.  **  He  was  often  so  at  Boulogne, 
Arthur,"  he  whispered;  "  after  a  scene  with  that — that  woman 
yonder,  his  head  would  go :  he  never  replied  to  her  taunts : 
he  bore  her  infernal  cruelty  without  an  unkind  word. — Oh !  I 
can  pay  her  back,  thank  God,  I  can  pay  her  !  But  who  shall 
pay  her,"  he  said,  trembling  in  every  limb,  "  for  what  she 
has  made  that  good  man  suffer  ?  " 

He  turned  to  his  father,  who  still  sat  lost  in  his  medita- 
tions. "  You  need  never  go  back  to  Grey  Friars,  Father !  "  he 
cried  out. 

"  Not  go  back,  Clivy  ?  Must  go  back,  boy,  to  say  Adsum 
when  my  name  is  called.  *  Newcome  ! '  *  Adsum  ! '  Hey !  that 
is  what  we  used  to  say — we  used  to  say  !  " 

"  You  need  not  go  back,  except  to  pack  your  things,  and 
return  and  live  with  me  and  Boy,"  Clive  continued,  and  he 
told  Colonel  Newcome  rapidly  the  story  of  the  legacy.  The 
old  man  seemed  hardly  to  comprehend  it.  When  he  did,  the 
news  scarcely  elated  him ;  when  Clive  said  "  they  could  now 
pay  Mrs.  Mackenzie,"  the  Colonel  replied,  **  Quite  right,  quite 
right,"  and  added  up  the  sum,  principal  and  interest,  in 
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Tii:!  th-rT  -sr^re  inJruitd  to  her — he  knew  it  well  enough, 
:l-r  ^yA  ol'i  TT.in-  '•  Of  course  we  shall  pay  her,  Clivy, 
Ti^n  -s^T  'y^n ! "  B:::  in  spite  of  what  Clive  had  said  he  did 
n«:c  ir^»r-Ar  :.;  Tmd-rr^tand  the  fact,  that  the  debt  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
krnziT  TT A?  n«:  ■="  a^'naliv  lo  be  paid. 

A.r  Tr  -KrzZr:  lilking.  &  knock  Came  to  the  studio  door,  and 

iijir  ^ ■:i^  -srjLf  followed  bv  the  entrance  of  the  maid,  who 

■jAii  :.;■  lIitt.  -  If  yoa  pirase,  sir,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  says,  how 
V.XLZ  iT^i:  yoc  i-c.-inz  :o  kct^p  the  dinner  waiting?'* 

"  Coz:-.  Fitii^r.  LViine  to  dinner ! "  cries  Clive .;  "  and.  Pen, 
y:::  ttHI  m.zit  :•>?.  won't  you?''  he  added;  "it  may  be  the 
Li-f-;  rim-  y.ci  dine  in  <uoh  pleasant  companj\  Come  along," 
hr  wLi?r*:r>fd  hnrri'rdly.  "I  should  like  you  to  be  there,  it 
will  kr^r  L-.r  t-.-nirir  iuict."  As  we  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
rxni.  I  -tivt  :hr  C  Ion-!  my  arm  :  and  the  gooil  man  prattled 
to  ni-  ?*?n:i:lin^  aUn:  Mrs.  Mackenzie  having  taken  shares 
in  :h^  B^mi-rijnnd  BAnkiiijz  Company,  and  about  her  not 
Uinj:  a  "^roniin  of  biisin-rss.  and  fancying  we  had  spent  her 
money.  "An. I  I  L:\vt  al-^iiys  felt  a  wish  that  CUvy  should 
pay  h'.r.  :ini  iir  will  j^iy  lit-r.  I  know  he  wiU,"  says  the 
Colon-rl:  "in.l  iheu  we  shall  lead  a  quiet  life,  Arthur;  for, 
lerv^tn  •.nr-^lv-s.  >:in-  wom-ju  are  the  deuce  \\hen  thev  are 
dn^ry.  sir."*  A::  i  :i^:ii:i  li-.  hiU-rhed.  as  ho  told  me  this  sly 
!:."  ^.  An.l  I:-  lo-.v-:vt  ni-'.klv  his  i:-ntle  old  ht-ad  as  we  entered 
%-«-.  «-». — *— ^--  .'.■^^. 

T:::i:  :i-\-.r::n- :::  v.:i<  oOv'r.rir  d  1-v  littlo  Bov  alreadv  seated 

^  ...» 

in  h:>  :::^1:  .li.iir  iinl  '.  y  :I:t  Camixiiguor  only,  who  stootl  at 
tli-r  n::in:<^Ir:-v^  in  a  :na;-:s:io  attitude.  On  parting  with  her, 
K:.^rt  wt  :ui::nrn.d  to  ClivtV  stiulio.  I  had  made  mv  bow  and 
tak'>n  my  Kav^  in  form,  not  supposmg  that  I  was  about  to 
t.n;ov  h^r  !:osvitaIitv  vtt  once  a::uin.  Mv  return  did  not 
s<^m  to  pUasc  Ii^r.  '•D-.vs  Mr.  Pendennis  favour  us  with 
Lis  oompany  to  dimit  r  acvin.  Clive  ? "  she  said,  turning  to 
li5.r  s«.ni-iu-!aw.  Clivt  ciirtiv  s;iid,  '*Yes:  he  had  askt-d  Mr. 
FcUvlonnis  to  stav." 

"You  mi-iiit  at  Uast  have  Wen  *'T  \:\n*\  as  to  -zive  me 
n-'tiof.*'  s;iys  tiiv  Campaigiur.  still  mjijestic.  but  ironical. 
"  You  will  hav-  but  a  ixx^r  mtal.  Mr.  Pendermis :  and  one 
such  as  I  am  not  aocustomtnl  to  give  my  guests." 
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"  Cold  beef !  what  the  deuce  does  it  matter  ?  "  says  Clive, 
beginnmg  to  carve  the  joint,  which,  hot,  had  served  out 
yesterday's  Christmas  table. 

"  It  does  matter,  sir !  I  am  not  accustomed  to  treat  my 
guests  in  this  way.  Maria !  who  has  been  cutting  that  beef? 
Three  pounds  of  that  beef  have  been  cut  away  since  one  o'clock 
to-day ; "  and  with  flashing  eyes,  and  a  finger  twinkling  all 
over  with  rmgs,  she  pointed  towards  the  guilty  joint. 

Whether  Maria  had  been  dispensing  secret  charities,  or 
kept  company  with  an  occult  policeman  partial  to  roast  beef, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  she  looked  very  much  alarmed,  and  said, 
"  Indeed,  and  indeed,  mum,  she  had  not  touched  a  morsel  of 
it ! — not  she." 

**  Confound  the  beef!  "  says  Clive,  carving  on. 

'*  She  )\a%  been  cutting  it !  "  cries  the  Campaigner,  bring- 
ing her  fist  do^vn  with  a  thump  upon  the  table.  "  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis !  you  saw  the  beef  yesterday ;  eighteen  pounds  it 
weighed,  and  this  is  what  comes  up  of  it !  As  if  there  was 
not  already  ruin  enough  in  the  house  !  " 

"  D n  the  beef !  "  cries  out  Clive. 

"  No !  no !  Thank  God  for  our  good  dinner  !  Benedicti 
bencdicamus,  CUvy,  my  boy,"  says  the  Colonel,  in  a  tremulous 
voice. 

"  Swear  on,  sir !  let  the  child  hear  your  oaths  !  Let  my 
blessed  child,  who  is  too  ill  to  sit  at  table  and  picks  her  bit  of 
sweetbread  on  her  sofa, — which  her  poor  mother  prejyarcs  for 
her,  Mr.  Pendennis, — which  I  cooked  it,  and  gave  it  to  her  with 
these  hands, — let  her  hear  your  curses  and  blasphemies,  Clive 
Newcome !     They  are  loud  enough." 

"  Do  let  us  have  a  quiet  life,"  groans  out  Clive;  and  for  me, 
I  confess,  I  kept  my  eyes  steadily  down  upon  my  plate,  nor 
dared  to  lift  them,  until  my  portion  of  cold  beef  had  vanished. 

No  further  outbreak  took  place,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
second  com-se ;  which  consisted,  as  the  ingenious  reader  may 
suppose,  of  the  plum-pudding,  now  in  a  grilled  state,  and  the 
remanent  mince-pies  from  yesterday's  meal.  Maria,  I  thought, 
looked  particularly  guilty,  as  these  delicacies  were  placed  on  the 
table ;  she  set  them  down  hastily,  and  was  for  operating  an 
instant  retreat. 
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Maria's  insolence,  the  trembling  hand  missed  the  mark,  and 
the  purse  fell  to  the  ground. 

Maria  dashed  at  the  purse  in  a  moment,  with  a  scream  of 
laughter  shook  its  contents  upon  the  table,  and  sure  enough, 
five  little  packets  wrapped  in  paper  rolled  out  upon  the  cloth, 
besides  bank-notes  and  silver  and  gold  coin.  "  I'm  to  go,  am 
I  ?  I'm  a  thief,  am  I  ?"  screamed  the  girl,  clapping  her  hands. 
"/  sor  'em  yesterday  when  I  was  a-lacing  of  her ;  and  thought 
of  that  pore  young  man  working  night  and  day  to  get  the 
money ; — me  a  thief,  indeed  !— I  despise  you,  and  /  give  you 
warning." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  any  longer  insulted  by  this  woman, 
Clive  ?  Mr.  Pendennis,  I  am  shocked  that  you  should  witness 
such  horrible  vulgarity,"  cries  the  Campaigner,  turning  to  her 
guest.  **  Does  the  wretched  creature  suppose  that  I — I  who 
have  given  tlioummh^  I  who  have  denied  myself  everythirifj,  I 
who  have  spent  my  all  in  support  of  this  house;  and  Colo- 
nel Newcome  knoinf  whether  I  have  given  thousands  or  not, 
and  who  has  spent  them,  and  who  has  been  robbed,  I  say, 
and " 

"  Here  !  you !  Maria !  go  about  your  business,"  shouted 
out  Clive  Newcome,  starting  up ;  "go  and  pack  your  trunks 
if  you  like,  and  pack  this  woman's  trunks  too.  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
I  can  bear  you  no  more ;  go  in  peace,  and  if  you  wish  to  see 
your  daughter  she  shall  come  to  you ;  but  I  will  never,  so  help 
me  God !  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  you ;  or  break  the 
same  crust  with  you ;  or  bear  your  infernal  cruelty ;  or  sit  to 
hear  my  father  insulted ;  or  listen  to  your  wicked  pride  and 
folly  more.  There  has  not  been  a  day  since  you  thrust  your 
cursed  foot  into  our  wretched  house,  but  you  have  tortured  one 
and  all  of  us.  Look  here,  at  the  best  gentleman,  and  the  kind- 
est heart  in  all  the  world,  you  fiend !  and  see  to  what  a  con- 
dition you  have  brought  him !  Dearest  father !  she  is  going, 
do  you  hear  ?  She  leaves  us,  and  you  will  come  back  to  me, 
won't  you  ?  Great  God !  woman,"  he  gasped  out,  "  do  you 
know  what  you  have  made  me  suffer — what  you  have  done 
to  this  good  man  ?  Pardon,  Father,  pardon !  "—and  he  sank 
down  by  his  father's  side,  sobbing  with  passionate  emotion. 
The  old  man  even  now  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  scene. 

8  B  2 
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When  he  heard  that  woman's  voice  in  anger,  a  sort  of  stupor 
came  over  him. 

•'  I  am  a  ./iVw</,  am  I  ?"  cries  the  lady.  '*  You  hear,  Mr. 
Pendennis,  this  is  the  language  to  which  I  am  accustomed.  I 
am  a  widow,  and  I  trusted  mv  child  and  my  all  to  that  old 
man ;  he  robbed  me  and  my  darling  of  almost  every  farthing 
we  had ;  and  what  has  been  my  return  for  such  baseness '? 
I  have  lived  in  this  house  and  toiled  like  a  %lar€ ;  I  have  acted 
as  servant  to  my  blessed  child ;  night  after  night  I  have  sat 
with  her;  and  month  after  mouth,  when  her  hmband  has 
been  away,  I  have  nursed  that  poor  innocent ;  and  the  father 
having  robbed  me,  the  son  turns  me  out  of  doors !  " 

A  sad  thing  it  was  to  witness,  and  a  jiainful  proof  how 
frequent  were  these  battles,  that,  as  this  one  raged,  the  poor 
little  boy  sat  almost  careless,  whilst  his  l>ewildered  grandfather 
stroked  his  golden  head !  "  It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  madam/* 
I  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  "  that  you  and  your  son-in- 
law  are  better  ajxirt ;  and  I  came  to  tell  him  to-day  of  a  most 
fortunate  legacy,  which  has  just  been  left  to  him,  and  which 
will  enable  him  to  pay  you  to-morrow  morning  every  shilling, 
everv  shilling  which  he  does  not  owe  vou." 

**  I  will  not  leave  this  house  until  I  am  paid  every  shilling 
of  which  I  have  been  robbed,"  hissed  out  Mi"s.  Mackenzie;  and 
she  sat  down  folding  her  arms  across  her  chest. 

*'  I  am  sorry,"  groaned  out  Clive,  wiping  the  sweat  off  his 
brow,  **  I  used  a  harsh  word ;  I  will  never  sleep  under  the 
same  roof  with  vou.  To-morrow  I  will  pav  vou  what  vou 
claim ;  and  the  lx?st  chance  I  have  of  forgiving  you  the  e^^l 
which  you  have  done  me,  is  that  we  should  never  meet  again. 
Will  you  give  me  a  bed  at  your  house,  Arthur  ?  Father,  will 
you  come  out  and  walk  ?  Good  night,  Mrs.  Mackenzie :  Pen- 
dennis  will  settle  with  you  in  the  morning.  You  will  not  be 
here,  if  you  please,  when  I  retm-n ;  and  so  God  forgive  you, 
and  farewell." 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  in  a  tragic  manner  dashed  aside  the  hand 
which  poor  Clive  held  out  to  her,  and  disappeared  from  the 
scene  of  this  dismal  dinner.  Boy  presently  fell  a-crying :  in 
spite  of  all  the  battle  and  fury,  there  was  sleep  in  his  eyes. 

"  Maria  is  too  busy,  I  suppose,  to  put  him  to  bed,"  said 
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Clive,  with  a  sad  smile;  "shall  we  do  it,  Father?  Come 
Tommy,  my  son ! "  and  he  folded  his  arms  round  the  child, 
and  walked  with  him  to  the  upper  regions.  The  old  man's 
eyes  lighted  up ;  his  scared  thoughts  returned  to  him ;  he 
followed  his  two  children  up  the  stairs,  and  saw  his  grandson 
in  his  Uttle  bed ;  and,  as  we  walked  home  with  him,  he  told 
me  how  sweetly  Boy  said  **  Our  Father,'*  and  prayed  God  bless 
all  those  who  loved  him,  as  they  laid  him  to  rest. 

So  these  three  generations  had  joined  in  that  supplication: 
the  strong  man,  humbled  by  trial  and  grief,  whose  loyal  heart 
was  yet  full  of  love ; — the  child,  of  the  sweet  age  of  those  Uttle 
ones  whom  the  Blessed  Speaker  of  the  prayer  first  bade  to 
come  unto  Him ; — and  the  old  man,  whose  heart  was  well 
nigh  as  tender  and  as  innocent :  and  whose  day  was  approach- 
ing, when  he  should  be  drawn  to  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal 
Pity. 


THE  A'EirCOM£S. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

m    WHICH   THE    COLONEL    6AT3    "  ADSUU "    WHEN   HtS   Vi3IE 
18  CALLED. 

HE  TOW  whidi 
Clive  had  ut- 
tered, never  to 
share  bread  iritli 
his  mother-m- 
law,  or  to  sleep 
under  the  same 
roof  with  her, 
was  broken  on 
the  very  nest 
day.  A  strong- 
er will  than  the 
young  man's  in- 
tervenc<l,andbe 
had  to  confess 
theimpotenccof 
his  wrath  before 
that  superior 
power.  In  the 
forenoon  of  the  day  following  that  unlucky  dinner,  I  went  with 
my  friend  to  the  bankiug-house  whither  Mr,  Luce's  letter 
directed  us,  and  carried  away  with  me  the  principal  sum,  in 
which  the  Campaigner  said  Colonel  Neweome  was  indebted 
to  her,  with  the  interest  accurately  computed  and  reimbursed. 
Clive  went  off  with  a  pocketful  of  money  to  the  dear  old  Poor 
Brother  of  Grey  Friars  ;  and  he  promised  to  return  with  his 
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father,  and  dine  with  my  wife  in  Queen  Square.  I  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Laura  by  the  morning's  post,  announcing 
lier  return  by  the  express  train  from  Newcome,  and  desiring 
that  a  spare  bedroom  should  be  got  ready  for  a  friend  who* 
accompanied  her. 

On  reaching  Howland  Street,  CUve's  door  was  opened, 

rather  to  my  surprise,  by  the  rebelUous  maid-servant  who  had 

received  her  dismissal  on  the  previous  night ;  and  the  Doctor's 

carriage  drove  up  as  she  was  still  speaking  to  me.     The  polite 

practitioner  sped  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Newcome's  apartment.   Mrs. 

Mackenzie,  in  a  robe-de-chambre  and  cap  very  different  from 

yesterday's,  came  out  eagerly  to  meet  the  physician  on  the 

landing.     Ere  they  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together, 

arrived  a  cab,  which  discharged  an  elderly  person  with  her 

bandbox  and  bundles;   I  had  no  difSculty  in  recognising  a 

professional  nurse  in  the  new-comer.     She  too  disappeared 

into  the  sick-room,  and  left  me  sitting  in  the  neighbouring 

chamber,  the  scene  of  the  last  night's  quarrel. 

Hither  presently  came  to  me  Maria,  the  maid.  She  said 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  go  away  now  she  was  wanted ;  that 
they  had  passed  a  sad  night,  and  that  no  one  had  been  to  bed. 
Master  Tommy  was  below,  and  the  landlady  taking  care  of 
him :  the  landlord  had  gone  out  for  the  nurse.  Mrs.  Clive 
had  been  taken  bad  after  Mr.  Clive  went  away  the  night  be- 
fore. Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  gone  to  the  poor  young  thing,  and 
there  she  went  on,  crying,  and  screaming,  and  stamping,  as 
she  used  to  do  in  her  tantrums,  which  was  most  cruel  of  her, 
and  made  Mrs.  Clive  so  ill.  And  presently  the  young  lady 
began  :  my  informant  told  me.  She  came  screaming  into  the 
fiitting-room,  her  hair  over  her  shoulders,  calling  out  she  was 
deserted,  deserted,  and  would  like  to  die.  She  was  like  a  mad 
-woman  for  some  time.  She  had  fit  after  fit  of  hysterics ;  and 
there  was  her  mother,  kneeling,  and  crying,  and  caUing  out  to 
her  darling  child  to  calm  herself, — which  it  was  all  her  own 
doing,  and  she  had  much  better  have  held  her  own  tongue, 
remarked  the  resolute  Maria.  I  iftiderstood  only  too  well 
from  the  girl's  account  what  had  happened,  and  that  CUve, 
if  resolved  to  part  with  his  mother-in-law,  should  not  have 
left  her,  even  for  twelve  hours,  in  possession  of  his  house. 
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The  wretched  wroman,  whose  Self  was  always  predominant, 
and  who,  though  she  loved  her  daughter  after  her  own  fashion, 
never  forgot  her  own  vanity  or  passion,  had  improved  the 
'  occasion  of  dive's  absence :  worked  upon  her  child's  weakness, 
jealousy,  ill-health,  and  driven  her,  no  doubt,  into  the  fever 
which  yonder  physician  was  called  to  quell. 

The  Doctor  presently  enters  to  write  a  prescription,  fol- 
lowed by  Olive's  mother-in-law,  who  had  cast  Rosey's  fine 
Cashmere  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  to  hide  her  disarray. 
"  You  here  still,  Mr.  Pendennis  !  "  she  exclaims.  She  knew 
I  was  there.  Had  not  she  changed  her  dress  in  order  to 
receive  me  ? 

"I  have  to  speak  to  you  for  two  minutes  on  important 
business,  and  then  I  shall  go,"  I  replied  gravely. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  to  what  a  scene  you  have  come  !  To  what  a 
state  has  Olive's  conduct  last  night  driven  my  darling  child!" 

As  the  odious  woman  spoke  so,  the  Doctor's  keen  eyes, 
looking  up  from  the  prescription,  caught  mine.  "I  declare 
before  Heaven,  madam,"  I  said  hotly,  "  I  believe  you  yourself 
are  the  cause  of  your  daughter's  present  illness,  as  you  have 
been  of  the  misery  of  my  fi-iends." 

"  Is  this,  sir,"  she  was  breaking  out,  "  is  this  language  to 
be  used  to ?  " 

**  Madam,  will  you  be  silent?"  I  said.  **  I  am  come  to 
bid  you  farewell  on  the  part  of  those  whom  your  temper  has 
driven  into  infernal  torture.  I  am  come  to  paj^  you  every 
halfpenny  of  the  sum  which  my  friends  do  not  owe  you,  but 
which  they  restore.  Here  is  the  account,  and  here  is  the 
money  to  settle  it.  And  I  take  this  gentleman  to  witness,  to 
whom,  no  doubt,  you  have  imparted  what  you  call  your 
wrongs"  (the  Doctor  smiled,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders)  "that 
now  you  are  paid." 

'*  A  widow — a  poor,  lonely,  insulted  widow !  "  cries  the 
Oampaigner,  with  trembling  hands,  taking  possession  of  the 
notes. 

**And  I  wish  to  know,"  I  continued,  "when  my  friend's 
house  will  be  free  to  him,  and  he  can  return  in  peace  ?  '* 

Here  Eosey's  voice  was  heard  fi-om  the  inner  apartment, 
screaming,  **  Mamma,  Mamma  !  " 
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"  I  go  to  my  child,  sir,"  she  said.  "If  Captain  Mackenzie 
ad  been  alive,  you  would  not  have  dared  to  insult  me  so." 
nd  carrying  off  her  money,  she  left  us. 

'*  Cannot  she  be  got  out  of  the  house  ?  "  I  said  to  the  Doc- 
>r.  '*  My  friend  will  never  return  until  she  leaves  it.  It  is 
ly  belief  she  is  the  cause  of  her  daughter's  present  illness." 

**  Not  altogether,  my  dear  sir.  Mrs.  Newcome  was  in  a 
3ry  very  deUcate  state  of  health.  Her  mother  is  a  lady  of 
Qpetuous  temper,  who  expresses  herself  very  strongly — too 
rongly,  I  own.  In  consequence  of  unpleasant  family  dis- 
issions,  which  no  physician  can  prevent,  Mrs.  Newcome  has 
3en  wrought  up  to  a  state  of— of  agitation.  Her  fever  is,  in 
ict,  at  present,  very  high.  You  know  her  condition.  I  am 
pprehensive  of  ulterior  consequences.  I  have  recommended 
a  excellent  and  experienced  nurse  to  her.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
ledical  man  at  the  corner,  is  a  most  able  practitioner.  I 
lall  myself  call  again  in  a  few  hours,  and  I  trust  that,  after 
le  event  which  I  apprehend,  everything  will  go  well." 

" Cannot  Mrs.  Mackenzie  leave  the  house,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"  Her  daughter  cries  out  for  her  at  every  moment.  Mrs. 
[ackenzie  is  certainly  not  a  judicious  nurse,  but  in  Mrs.  New- 
)me's  present  state  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  separate 
lem.  Mr.  Newcome  may  return,  and  I  do  think  and  believe 
lat  his  presence  may  tend  to  impose  silence  and  restore  tran- 
aillity." 

I  had  to  go  back  to  Clive  with  these  gloomy  tidings.  The 
3or  fellow  must  put  up  a  bed  in  his  studio,  and  there  await 
le  issue  of  his  wife's  illness.  I  saw  Thomas  Newcome  could 
Dt  sleep  under  his  son's  roof  that  night.  That  dear  meeting, 
hich  both  so  desired,  was  delayed,  who  could  say  for  how 
.ng? 

**  The  Colonel  may  come  to  us,"  I  thought ;  "  our  old 
Duse  is  big  enough."  I  guessed  who  was  the  friend  coming 
I  my  wife's  company ;  and  pleased  myself  by  thinking  that 
so  friends  so  dear  should  meet  in  our  home.  Bent  upon 
lese  plans,  I  repaired  to  Grey  Friars,  and  to  Thomas  New- 
)me's  chamber  there. 

Bayham  opened  the  door  when  I  knocked,  and  came  to- 
ards  me  with  a  finger  on  his  lip,  and  a  sad  sad  countenance. 
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He  closed  the  door  gently  behind  him,  and  led  me  into  the 
court.  "  Clive  is  with  him,  and  Jliss  Newcome.  He  is  very 
ill.  He  does  not  know  them,"  said  Bayham  with  a  sob.  "He 
calls  out  for  both  of  them :  they  are  sitting  there,  and  he  does 
not  know  them.'* 

In  a  brief  narrative,  broken  by  more  honest  tears,  Fred 
Bayham,  as  we  paced  up  and  down  the  court,  told  me  what 
had  happened.  The  old  man  must  have  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  for  on  going  to  his  chamber  in  the  morning,  his  attend- 
ant found  him  dressed  in  his  chair,  and  his  bed  undisturbed. 
He  must  have  sat  all  through  the  bitter  night  without  a  fire; 
but  his  hands  were  burning  hot,  and  he  rambled  in  his  talk 
He  spoke  of  someone  coming  to  drink  tea  w  ith  him,  pointed 
to  the  fire,  and  asked  why  it  was  not  made ;  he  would  not  go 
to  bed,  though  the  nurse  pressed  him.  The  bell  began  to  ring 
for  morning  chapel ;  he  got  up  and  went  towards  his  gown, 
groping  towards  it  as  though  he  could  hardly  see,  and  put  it 
over  his  shoulders,  and  would  go  out,  but  he  would  have  Men 
in  the  court  if  the  good  nurse  had  not  given  him  her  arm ; 
and  the  physician  of  the  Hospital,  passing  fortimately  at  this 
moment,  who  had  always  been  a  great  friend  of  Colonel  Xew- 
come's,  insisted  upon  leading  him  back  to  his  room  again,  and 
got  him  to  bed.  **  When  the  bell  stopped,  he  wanted  to  rise 
once  more ;  he  fancied  he  was  a  boy  at  school  again,"  said  the 
nurse,  **  and  that  he  was  going  in  to  Dr.  Eaine,  who  was  school- 
master here  ever  so  many  years  ago."  So  it  was,  that  when 
happier  days  seemed  to  be  dawning  for  the  good  man,  that  re- 
prieve came  too  late.  Grief,  and  years,  and  humiliation,  and 
care,  and  cruelty  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  and  Thomas 
Newcome  was  stricken  down. 

]3ay ham's  story  told,  I  entered  the  room,  over  which  the 
twilight  was  falling,  and  saw  the  figures  of  Clive  and  Ethel 
seated  at  each  end  of  the  bed.  The  poor  old  man  within  it 
was  calling  incoherent  sentences.  I  had  to  call  Clive  from  the 
present  grief  before  him,  with  intelligence  of  further  sickness 
awaiting  him  at  home.  Our  poor  patient  did  not  heed  what  I 
said  to  his  son.  **  You  must  go  home  to  Eosey,"  Ethel  said. 
"  She  will  be  sure  to  ask  for  her  husband,  and  forgiveness  is 
best,  dear  Clive.     I  will  stay  with  imcle.     I  will  never  leave 
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lim.  Please  God,  he  will  be  better  in  the  morning  when 
ou  come  back."  So  Olive's  duty  called  him  to  his  own  sad 
tome ;  and,  the  bearer  of  dismal  tidings,  I  returned  to  mine. 
[?he  fires  were  lit  there,  and  the  table  spread ;  and  kind  hearts 
\rere  waiting  to  welcome  the  friend  who  never  more  was  to 
nter  my  door. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  intelligence  which  I  brought 
darmed  and  q,fflicted  my  wife,  and  Madame  de  Florae,  our 
5uest.  Laura  immediately  went  away  to  Eosey's  house  to 
)flfer  her  services  if  needed.  The  accounts  which  she  brought 
hence  were  very  bad :  Clive  came  to  her  for  a  minute  or  two, 
)ut  Mrs.  Mackenzie  could  not  see  her.  Should  she  not  bring 
;he  httle  boy  home  to  her  children  ?  Laura  asked ;  and  Clive 
thankfully  accepted  that  oflfer.  The  little  man  slept  in  our 
aursery  that  night,  and  was  at  play  with  our  young  ones  on 
the  morrow — happy  and  unconscious  of  the  fate  impending 
3ver  his  home. 

Yet  two  more  days  passed,  and  I  had  to  take  two  adver- 
tisements to  the  TimcB  newspaper  on  the  part  of  poor  Clive. 
imong  the  announcements  of  Births  was  printed,  "  On  the 
28th,  in  Howland  Street,  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  of  a  son,  still- 
>orn."  And  a  little  lower,  in  the  third  division  of  the  same 
column,  appeared  the  words,  "On  the  29th,  in  Howland  Street, 
iged  26,  Eosalind,  wife  of  Clive  Newcome,  Esq."  So,  one 
lay,  shall  the  names  of  all  of  us  be  written  there ;  to  be  de- 
plored by  how  many? — to  be  remembered  how  long? — to 
occasion  what  tears,  praises,  sympathy,  censure? — yet  for  a 
lay  or  two,  while  the  busy  world  has  time  to  recollect  us  who 
bave  passed  beyond  it.  So  this  poor  little  flower  had  bloomed 
for  its  little  day,  and  pined,  and  withered,  and  perished. 
There  was  only  one  friend  by  Olive's  side  following  the  hum- 
ble procession  which  laid  poor  Eosey  and  her  child  out  of 
sight  of  a  world  that  had  been  but  unkind  to  her.  Not  many 
tears  were  there  to  water  her  lonely  little  grave.  A  grief  that 
was  akin  to  shame  and  remorse  humbled  him  as  he  knelt  over 
her.  Poor  little  harmless  lady !  no  more  childish  triumphs 
and  vanities,  no  more  hidden  griefs  are  you  to  enjoy  or  suffer ; 
and  earth  closes  over  your  simple  pleasures  and  tears !     The 
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snow  was  falling  and  whitening  the  coffin  as  they  lowered  it 
into  the  ground.  It  was  at  the  same  cemetery  in  which  Lady 
Kew  was  buried.  I  dare  say  the  same  clergyman  read  the 
same  service  over  the  two  graves,  as  he  will  read  it  for  you  or 
any  of  us  to-morrow ;  and  until  his  own  turn  comes.  Come 
away  from  the  place,  poor  Clive !  Come  sit  with  your  orphan 
little  boy,  and  bear  him  on  your  knee,  and  hug  him  to  your 
heart.  He  seems  yours  now,  and  all  a  father's  love  may  pour 
out  upon  him.  Until  this  hour,  Fate  uncontrollable  and 
home  tyranny  had  separated  him  from  you. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  eagerness  and  tenderness  vith 
which  the  great  strong  man  now  assumed  the  guardianship  of 
the  child,  and  endowed  him  with  his  entire  wealth  of  affection. 
The  little  boy  now  ran  to  Clive  whenever  he  came  in,  and  sat 
for  hours  prattling  to  him.  He  would  take  the  boy  out  to 
walk,  and  from  our  windows  we  could  see  Clive's  black  figure 
striding  over  the  snow  in  St.  James's  Park,  the  little  man 
trotting  beside  liim,  or  perched  on  his  father's  shoulder.  My 
wife  and  I  looked  at  them  one  morning  as  they  were  making 
their  way  towards  the  City.  "He  has  inherited  that  loving 
heart  from  his  father,"  Laura  said;  "and  he  is  paying  over 
the  whole  property  to  his  son." 

Clive,  and  the  boy  sometimes  with  him,  used  to  go  daily 
to  Grey  Friars,  where  the  Colonel  still  lay  ill.  After  some 
days  the  fever  which  had  attacked  him  left  him  ;  but  left  him 
so  w^eak  and  enfeebled  that  he  could  only  go  from  his  bed  to 
the  chair  by  his  fireside.  The  season  was  exceedingly  bitter, 
the  chamber  which  he  inhabited  was  warm  and  spacious;  it 
was  considered  unadvisable  to  move  him  until  he  had  attained 
greater  strength,  and  till  warmer  weather.  The  medical  men 
of  the  House  hoped  he  might  rally  in  spring.  My  friend,  Dr. 
Goodenough,  came  to  him :  he  hoped  too ;  but  not  with  a  hope- 
ful face.  A  chamber,  luckily  vacant,  hard  by  the  Colonel's, 
was  assigned  to  his  friends,  where  we  sat  when  we  were  too 
many  for  him.  Besides  his  customary  attendant,  he  had  two 
dear  and  watchful  nurses,  w^ho  were  almost  alwavs  with  him— 
Ethel  and  Madame  de  Florae,  who  had  passed  many  a  faithful 
year  by  an  old  man's  bedside ;  who  would  have  come,  as  to  a 
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^vork  of  rrliL^ioii,  to  iuiy  sick  couch,  niueh  more  to  this  ouc, 
where  he  lay  for  whose  hfe  she  would  once  gladly  have  given 
lier  own. 

But  our  Colonel,  we  all  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  was 
no  more  our  friend  of  old  days.     He  knew  us  again,  and  was 
good  to  everyone  round  him,  as  his  wont  was ;  especially  when 
3oy  came,  his  old  eyes  lighted  up  with  simple  happiness, 
and,  with  eager  trembling  hands,  he  would  seek  under  his 
bed-clothes,  or  in  the  pockets  of  his  dressing-gown,  for  toys  or 
cakes,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  purchased  for  his  grandson. 
There  was  a  little  laughing,  red-cheeked,  white-headed  gown- 
boy  of  the  school,  to  whom  the  old  man  had  taken  a  great 
fancy.     One  of  the  symptoms  of  his  returning  consciousness 
and  recovery,  as  we  hoped,  was  his  calling  for  this  child,  who 
pleased  our  friend  by  his  archness  and  merry  ways;  and 
who,  to  the  old  gentleman's  unfailing  delight,  used  to  call 

him  "  Codd  Colonel."     '*  Tell  Uttle  F ,  that  Codd  Colonel 

wants  to  see  him ; "  and  the  little  gown-boy  was  brought  to 
him;  and  the  Colonel  would  listen  to  him  for  hours;  and 
hear  all  about  his  lessons  and  his  play;  and  prattle,  almost 
as  childishly,  about  Dr.  Eaine,  and  his  own  early  school-days. 
The  boys  of  the  school,  it  must  be  said,  had  heard  the  noble 
old  gentleman's  touching  history,  and  had  all  got  to  know 
and  love  him.  They  came  every  day  to  hear  news  of  him ; 
sent  him  in  books  and  papers  to  amuse  him ;  and  some  bene- 
volent young  souls — God's  blessing  on  all  honest  boys,  say 
I — painted  theatrical  characters,  and  sent  them  in  to  Codd 
Colonel's  grandson.  The  little  fellow  was  made  free  of  gown- 
boys,  and  once  came  thence  to  his  grandfather  in  a  little 
gown,  which  delighted  the  old  man  hugely.  Boy  said  he 
would  like  to  be  a  little  gow^n-boy;  and  I  make  no  doubt, 
when  he  is  old  enough,  his  father  will  get  him  that  post,  and 
put  him  under  the  tuition  of  my  friend  Dr.  Senior. 

So  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  our  dear  old  friend 
still  remained  with  us.  His  mind  was  gone  at  intervals,  but 
would  rally  feebly ;  and  with  his  consciousness  returned  his 
love,  his  simplicity,  his  sweetness.  He  would  talk  French 
with  Madame  de  Florae,  at  which  time  his  memory  appeared 
to  awaken  with  surprising  vividness,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  he 
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was  a  youth  again, — a  youth  all  love  and  hoi)e, — a  stricken 
old  man,  with  a  beard  as  white  as  snow  covering  the  noble 
careworn  face.  At  such  times  he  called  her  by  her  Christian 
name  of  Leonore ;  he  addressed  courtly  old  words  of  regard 
and  kindness  to  the  aged  lady ;  anon  he  wandered  in  his  talk, 
and  sjwke  to  her  as  if  they  still  were  young.  Now,  as  iu  those 
early  days,  his  heart  was  pure ;  no  anger  remained  in  it ;  no 
guile  tainted  it ;  only  peace  and  good-will  dwelt  in  it. 

Eosey's  death  had  seemed  to  shock  him  for  a  while  when 
the  unconscious  little  boy  spoke  of  it.  Before  that  circum- 
stance, Clive  had  even  forborne  to  wear  mom'ning,  lest  the 
news  should  agitate  his  father.  The  Colonel  remained  silent 
and  was  very  much  disturbed  all  that  day,  but  he  never  ap- 
peared to  comprehend  the  fact  quito;  and,  once  or  twice 
afterwards,  asked,  Why  she  did  not  come  to  see  him?  She 
was  prevented,  he  supposed — she  was  prevented,  he  said,  with 
a  look  of  terror :  he  never  once  otherwise  alluded  to  that  un- 
lucky tyrant  of  his  household,  who  had  made  his  last  years  so 
imhappy. 

The  circumstance  of  Clive's  legacy  he  never  understood: 
but  more  than  once  spoke  of  Barnes  to  Ethel,  and  sent  his 
compliments  to  him,  and  said  he  should  like  to  shake  him  by 
the  hand.  Barnes  Newcome  never  once  offered  to  touch  that 
honoured  hand,  though  his  sister  bore  her  uncle's  message  to 
him.  They  came  often  from  Bryanstone  Square;  Mrs.  Hobson 
even  offered  to  sit  with  the  Colonel,  and  read  to  him,  and 
brought  him  books  for  his  improvement.  But  her  presence 
disturbed  him ;  he  cared  not  for  her  books ;  the  two  nurses 
whom  he  loved  faithfully  watched  him ;  and  my  wife  aud  I 
were  admitted  to  him  sometimes,  both  of  whom  he  honoured 
with  regard  and  recognition.  As  for  F.  B.,  in  order  to  be 
near  his  Colonel,  did  not  that  good  fellow  take  up  his  lodging 
in  Cistercian  Lane,  at  the  **Eed  Cow"?  He  is  one  whose 
errors,  let  us  hope,  shall  be  pardoned,  quia  multum  amarit.  I 
am  sure  he  felt  ten  times  more  joy  at  hearing  of  Clive's  legacy 
than  if  thousands  had  been  bequeathed  to  himself,  ilay  good 
health  and  good  fortune  speed  him ! 

The  days  went  on,  and  our  hopes,  raised  sometimes,  began 
to  flicker  and  fail.     One  evening:  the  Colonel  left  his  chair  for 
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liis  bed  in  pretty  good  spirits,  but  passed  a  disturbed  night, 
and  the  next  morning  was  too  weak  to  rise.    Then  he  remained 
in  his  bed,  and  his  friends  visited  him  there.     One  afternoon 
lie  asked  for  his  Uttle  gown-boy,  and  the  child  was  brought  to 
liim,  and  sat  by  the  bed  with  a  very  awe-stricken  face ;  and 
t;hen  gathered  courage,  and  tried  to  amuse  him  by  telling  him 
liow  it  was  a  half-holiday,  and  they  were  having  a  cricket- 
match  with  the  St.  Peter's  boys  in  the  green,  and  Grey  Friars 
was  in  and  winning.     The  Colonel  quite  understood  about  it ; 
he  would  like  to  see  the  game ;  he  had  played  many  a  game 
on  that  green  when  he  was  a  boy.    He  grew  excited;  CUve 
dismissed  his  father's  little  friend,  and  put  a  sovereign  into  his 
hand ;  and  away  he  ran  to  say  that  Codd  Colonel  had  come 
into  a  fortune,  and  to  buy  tarts,  and  to  see  the  match  out.    /, 
cnrrc,  little  white-haired  gown-boy !     Heaven  speed  you,  little 
friend  ! 

After  the  child  had  gone,  Thomas  Newcome  began  to 
wander  more  and  more.  He  talked  louder;  he  gave  the  word 
of  command,  spoke  Hindustanee  as  if  to  his  men.  Then  he 
spoke  words  in  French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand  that  was  near 
him,  and  crying,  "  Toujours,  toujours  !  "  But  it  was  Ethel's 
hand  which  he  took.  Ethel  and  Clive  and  the  nurse  were  in 
the  room  with  him;  the  nurse  came  to  us,  who  were  sitting  in 
the  adjoining  apartment ;  Madame  de  Florae  was  there,  with 
my  wife  and  Bayham. 

At  the  look  in  the  woman's  countenance  Madame  de  Florae 
started  up.  "  He  is  very  bad,  he  wanders  a  great  deal,"  the 
nurse  whispered.  The  French  lady  fell  instantly  on  her  knees, 
and  remained  rigid  in  prayer. 

Some  time  afterwards  Ethel  came  in  with  a  scared  face  to 
our  pale  group.  "  He  is  calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,"  she 
said,  going  up  to  Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling ; 
"  and  just  now  he  said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of 
his  boy.  He  will  not  know  you."  She  hid  her  tears  as  she 
spoke. 

She  went  into  the  room  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed's  foot; 
the  old  man  within  it  talked  on  rapidly  for  a  while :  then  again 
he  would  sigh  and  be  still:  once  more  I  heard  him  say  hur- 
riedly, "  Take  care  of  him  when  I'm  in  India; "  and  then  with  a 
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heartrending  voice  he  called  out,  "Leonore,  Leonore."  She 
was  kneeling  by  his  side  now.  The  patient's  voice  sank  into 
faint  murmui's;  only  a  moan  now  and  then  announced  that 
he  was  not  asleep. 

At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time. 
And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone 
over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly 
said  "  Adsum !  "  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at 
school,  when  names  were  called ;  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart  was 
as  that  of  a  little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood 
in  the  presence  of  The  Master. 


Two  years  ago,  walking  with  my  children  in  some  pleasant 
fields  near  to  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  I  strayed  from  them  into 
a  little  wood ;  and,  coming  out  of  it  presently,  told  them  how 
the  story  had  been  revealed  to  me  somehow,  which  for  three- 
and-twenty  months  the  reader  has  been  pleased  to  follow.  As 
I  write  the  last  line  with  a  rather  sad  heart,  Pendennis  and 
Laura,  and  Ethel  and  Clive,  fade  away  into  Fable-land.  I 
hardly  know  whether  they  are  not  true ;  whether  they  do  not 
live  near  us  somewhere.  They  were  alive,  and  I  heard  their 
voices;  but  five  minutes  since  was  touched  by  their  grief. 
And  have  we  parted  with  them  here  on  a  sudden,  and  without 

so  much  as  a  shake  of  the  hand?     Is  yonder  line  ( ) 

which  I  drew  with  my  own  pen,  a  barrier  between  me  and 
Hades  as  it  were,  across  which  I  can  see  those  figures  retreat- 
ing and  only  dimly  glimmermg  ?  Before  taking  leave  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis,  might  he  not  have  told  us  whether  Miss 
Ethel  married  anybody  finally  ?  It  was  provoking  that  he 
should  retire  to  the  shades  without  answering  that  sentimental 
question. 

But  though  he  has  disappeared  as  irrevocably  as  Eurydice, 
these  minor  questions  may  settle  the  major  one  above  men- 
tioned. How  could  Pendennis  have  got  all  that  information 
about  EtheFs  goings  on  at  Baden,  and  with  Lord  Kew,  un- 
less she  had  told  somebody — her  husband,  for  instance,  who, 
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]j;L\iii:j;  iniuli-  i\'ii(]riini.  an  <  arlv  ('oiilldaiil  In  lii>  amour,  iiiiw- 
hiiii  the  \vbole  story*?  *' Clive,"  Peiidennis  writes  expressly, 
*  *  is  travelling  abroad  with  his  wife."  Who  is  that  wife  ?  By 
a  most  monstrous  blunder,  Mr.  Pendennis  killed  Lord  Farin- 
tosh's  mother  at  one  page  and  brought  her  to  hfe  again  at 
another;  but  Eosey,  who  is  so  lately  consigned  to  Kensal 
Green,  it  is  not  surely  with  her  that  Clive  is  travelling,  for 
then  Mrs.  Mackenzie  would  probably  be  with  them  to  a  live 
certainty,  and  the  tour  would  be  by  no  means  pleasant.  How 
could  Pendennis  have  got  all  those  private  letters,  &c.,  but 
that  the  Oolonel  kept  them  in  a  teak  box,  which  Clive  in- 
herited and  made  over  to  his  friend  ?  My  belief  then  is,  that 
in  Fable-land  somewhere  Ethel  and  Clive  are  living  most 
comfortably  together:  that  she  is  immensely  fond  of  his 
Uttle  boy,  and  a  great  deal  happier  now  than  they  would  have 
been  had  they  married  at  first,  when  they  took  a  liking  to 
each  other  as  young  people.  That  picture  of  J.  J.'s  of  Mrs. 
Clive  Newcome  (in  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  Fable- 
land)  is  certainly  not  in  the  least  like  Eosey,  who  we  read 
was  fair ;  but  it  represents  a  tall,  handsome,  dark  lady,  who 
must  be  Mrs.  Ethel. 

Again,  why  did  Pendennis  introduce  J.  J.  with  such  a 
flourish,  giving  us,  as  it  were,  an  overture,  and  no  piece  to 
follow  it?  J.  J.'s  history,  let  me  confidentially  state,  has  been 
revealed  to  me  too,  and  may  be  told  some  of  these  fine  sum- 
mer months,  or  Christmas  evenings,  when  the  kind  reader  has 
leisure  to  hear. 

What  about  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  ultimately  ?  My  im- 
pression is  that  he  is  married  again,  and  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  his  present  wife  bullies  him.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  can- 
not have  the  face  to  keep  that  money  which  Clive  paid  over 
to  her,  beyond  her  lifetime ;  and  will  certainly  leave  it  and 
her  savings  to  little  Tommy.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
Madame  de  Montcontour  left  a  smart  legacy  to  the  Pendennis 
children;  and  Lord  Kew  stood  godfather  in  case — in  case 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  wanted  such  an  article.  But  have  they 
any  chUdrcn  ?  I,  for  my  part,  should  like  her  best  without, 
and  entirely  devoted  to  little  Tommy.  But  for  you,  dear 
friend,  it  is  as  you  like.  You  may  settle  your  Fable-land  in 
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your  owu  fashion.    Anything  you  like  happens  in  Fable-land. 
Wicked  folks  tlie  «  projtos  (for  instance,  that  death  of  Luiy 
Kew  was  most  artful,  for  if  she  had  not  died,  don't  you  eee 
that  Ethel  would  have  married  Lord  Farintosh  the  ntri 
week  ?) — anuoying  folks  are  got  out  of  the  way  ;  the  poor  are 
rewarded — the  upstarts  are  set  down  in  Fahle-land — the  fro" 
hursts  with  wicked  rage,  the  fox  is  caught  in  his  trap,  tbe 
l:\aih  is  rescued  from  the  wolf,  and  so  forth,  just  in  the  niek 
of  time.     Aiid  the  poet  of  Fable-land  rewards  and  punishi'S 
absolutely.    He  splendidly  deals  out  bags  of  sovereigns,  which 
won't  buy  anything;  bekhours  wicked  hacks  with  awful  bloivs, 
which  do  not  hurt ;  endows  heroines  with  preternatural  beauty, 
and  creates  heroes,  who,  if  ugly  sometimes,  yet  possess  a  thou- 
sand good  qualities,  and  usually  end  by  being  immensely  rich; 
makes  the  hero  and  heroine  happy  at  last,  and  happy  ever 
after.    Ah,  happy,  harmless.  Fable-land,  where  these  things 
are  !     Friendly  reader !  may  you  and  the  author  meet  there 
on  some  future  day !     He  hopes  so ;  as  he  yet  keeps  a  linger- 
ing hold  of  your  hand,  and  bids  you  farewell  with  a  kind 
heart. 

Puis:  26  June,  ISJJi. 
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